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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Art.  L  —  Case  of  Hamopiysis^  with  Suppuration  of  a  portion  of 
the  right  lung^  accompanied  by  Hypertrophy  of  the  right  7>€ntri-' 
ch  of  the  Heart.  By  John  ?•  Harrison,  M.  D. 
Major  P.,  aa  eminent  lawyer,  possessed  of  a  quick  and  ready  talent  for 
public  speaking,  had  before  I  saw  him,  several  attacks  of  pulmonary 
hemorrhage,  which  were  brought  on  by  severe  professional  labor. 
Several  months  before  my  first  visit,  an  abscess  had  formed  in  the 
right  lung,  and  a  large  quantity  of  pus  had  been  discharged. 

April  Wthj  1843.  This  day  in  consultation  with  his  attending 
physician,  a  gentleman  of  intelligence,  and  practical  tact,  I  saw  the 
patient.  He  was  slowly  recovering  from  the  severe  illness,  connected 
with  the  suppuration  of  the  lungSy  and  from  a  recent  eruption  of 
blood  from  the  lungs.  Upon  careful  examination  of  his  chest,  by 
auscultation  and  percussion,  no  tubercles  could  be  detected  in  either 
lobe  of  the  lungs.  There  was  evident  hypertrophy  of  the  right 
ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  a  cavity  existed  in  the  lower  portion  of 
the  right  lobe  of  the  lungs. 

The  action  of  the  heart  was  very  powerful,  lifting  up  the  hand, 
when  it  was  placed  over  the  cardiac  region.  Dor  diagnosis  was  a 
cavity  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  right  lung,  whence  the  copious 
eruption  of  pus  had  issued,  which  the  bursting  of  the  abscess  bad 
occasioned  two  months  ago;  some  condensation  of  pulmonary 
tissue  around  the  location  of  the  cavity  of  the  abscess ;  no  tubercles 
in  either  lung ;  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart. 
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6  Habruon's  Case  of  HiBmoptysis^  Suppuraiian^  etc* 

Having  been  freely  depleted  by  the  lancet,  before  I  eaw  him,  no 
farther  detraction  of  blood  was  employed.  Nitrate  of  potash,  digitalis 
and  tart,  emetic  was  given  pretty  freely,  so  as  to  moderate  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  subdue  the  tendency  to  hemorrhage.  Under  this 
treatment  he  improved  very  much,  and  in  a  few  weeks  was  able  to 
go  out  in  fine  weather. 

He  had,  however,  one  or  two  returns  of  hemoptysis  during 
^the  spring  and  summer,  brought  on  by  imprudent  exposures,  and  the 
exercise  of  his  professional  duties  at  the  bar.  Once  he  experisnced 
a  renewal  of  the  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs  by  indulging,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  a  physician  who  was  not  in  attendance,  in  animal 
food.  His  health,  under  a  strict  vegetable  diet,  and  regulated  mode 
of  living  as  regards  exercise,  and  abstinence  from  all  attempts  at 
speaking,  greatly  improved,  and  I  heard  nothing  of  him  for  several 
months  till  his  last  illness. 

Oct.  3rd.  Saw  him ;  pain  very  intense  in  the  right  and  lower 
portion  of  the  chest ;  some  serous  effusion  in  the  right  cavity  of  the 
thorax;  absence  of  respiratory  murmur  in  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  right  lung ;  pulse  weak  and  quick,  action  of  the  heart  tumnltuous 
and  irregular;  general  strength  much  reduced;  slight  anasarca  of 
ancles. 

Some  days  before  this  date,  he  had  exposed  himself -—had  a 
return  of  the  hemoptysis,  for  which  he  had  been  bled. 

The  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  increased,  day  after 
day,  until  he  died,  on  the  11th  of  October.  Sectio  cadaveria^  on 
the  13th  of  October.  A  gallon  of  serum  was  found  in  the  right  side 
of  the  chest ;  a  few  miliary  tubercles  at  the  upper  portion  of  the 
right  lung ;  about  two-thirds  of  the  right  lung,  the  lower  portion,- was 
hepatized ;  a  cavity,  of  an  irregular  shape,  which  would  hold  half  an 
ounce  of  fluid,  was  found  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  right  lung.  The 
right  ventricle  of  the  heart  was  much  thickened  in  its  walls— no 
dilatation,  or  contraction,  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  a  pint  of  serum 
in  the  left  cavity  of  the  chest. 

Originally,  as  far  as  the  history  of  the  case  could  be  ascertained, 
this  was  an  attack  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart ; 
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Gm^br  on  Congestive  Fever.  7 

the  laog  affection  was  conaeqaent  to  the  argent  impnUive  power  of 
the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  throwing  the  blood  with  moibid 
force  and  quantity  on  the  pulmonary  apparatus.  The  abscess  of  the 
lungs  resulted  from  the  inflammation,  set  up  in  the  parenchyma*  af- 
fected with  the  hemorrhagic  congestion  of  blood. 

The  valuable  life  of  this  gentleman  might  hare  been  prolonged  by 
a  most  scrupulous  avoidance  of  every  thing,  calculated  to  disturb  and 
quicken  the  action  of  the.  heart.  But,  such  was  the  great  activity  of 
hi#  mind,  that  in  despite  of  repeated  cautions,  he  constantly  trans- 
gressed the  only  measure  which  codld  have  effectually  protected  him 
from  a  renewal  of  the  pulmonary  attacks. 


Abt.  2. — Cases  of  Congestive  Fever j  Treated  Principally  by  £x- 
temal  Stimulating  Applications  and  the  Hot  Air  Bath^  zrith 
Remarh.  By  E.  S.  Cooper,  M,  D.,  of  Danville,  Illinois. 
Thbbs  are  three  distinct  varieties  of  congestive  fever— -the  extreme, 
the  intermediate*  and  the  mild ;  the  mild  being  the  least,  and  the  ex- 
treme the  most  dlflicult  fever  to  treat,  with  which  I  have  been 
acquainted*  There  is  just  that  much  difference  in  the  two  varieties. 
The  extreme  is  the  variety  that  has  prevailed  with  so  much  fatality  in 
many  places  along  the  Wabash  river,  for  the  last  five  years ;  and  it 
being  the  form  of  most  importance,  I  select  from  my  note  book,  cases 
of  it  exdusively. 

Cask  lsr.*-Jtms  8/A.  I  was  called  to  Mrs.  M.  M.,  «t:  27,  who 
had,  as  her  friends  said,  been  shivering  for  two  days,  and  that  she  bad 
been  sinking  about  two  hours  before  my  arrivaL  I  found  her  in  the  fol- 
lowing condition:  Goantenance  idiotic;  eyes  dull  red, and  suffused 
with  tears ;  extremities  cdd ;  skin  relaxed ;  pulse  small  and  irregular; 
great  difficulty  in  breathing;  unable  to  speak  distinctly,  but  con- 
stantly muttering  unintelligibly. 

I  immediately  applied  the  hot  air  bath,  and  raised  the  heat  inside 
the  apparatus  to  125^,  and  kept  it  there  half  an  hour,  when  the  pulse 
became  full  and  the  extremities  warm;  skin  on  the  trunk  nearly 
natoral  and  breathing  easy.    I  now  removed  the  bath  and  applied  sina- 
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pisms  to  the  wrists  and  ancles,  bottles  or  hot  water  to  the  sides,  and 
a  blister  to  the  epigastric  region. 

June  lOih.  Skin  somewhat  relaxed,  and  below  the  natural  tem- 
perature; pulse  smaller  than  natnral;  difficulty  in  breathing;  great 
i^usea,  which  was  very  much  increased  by  being  raised  up  in  bed. 
Applied  the  hot  air  bath  for  half  an  hour ;  blisters  to  the  inside  of  the 
thighs,  just  above  knees ;  gave  hot  drinks  when  thirsty,  and  exhi- 
bited stimulating  enema,  to  be  repeated. 

IIM.    Is  much  better  to  day;   skin,  pulse,  and  countenance 
nearly  natural ;  gave  calomel  as  purgative. 

12M.  Still  improving ;  gave  four  grains  of  calomel,  and  three 
of  compound  powder  of  ipecacaanha;  ordered  oil  to  be  given  at 
night. 

13/A.  Decidedly  better  to-day;  wished  to  ait  up  in  bed,  which 
was  prohibited ;  gave  two  grains  of  quinine  every  three  hours;  oil 
to  be  given  again  next  day. 

Case  2n(f.^-Mr.  S.  set.  22;  of  light  complexion,  and  sluggish 
circulation,  was  taken  on  the  21st  of  June,  with  pain  in  the  stomach, 
and  a  disposition  to  vomit,  some  thirst,  and  a  very  unpleasant  taste; 
extremities  cool. 

I  was  called  to  him  on  the  28rd,  and  found  him  in  the  following 
state:  tongue  pale  and  tremulous;  eyes  staring,  and  glary;  counte- 
nance intoxicated ;  skin  cold,  damp,  and  relaxed ;  pulse  small,  and 
varying  from  115  to  125.  Applied  sinapisms  to  extremities  from 
ancles  up  to  knees,  and  from  wrists  up  to  elbows;  a  blister  to  the 
epigastrium ;  and  then  over  these,  and  most  of  the  trunk  and  inferior 
extremities,  applied  hot  sand  in  pillow  cases. 

24M.  Skin  still  cooler,  and  pulse  smaller  than  natural ;  conn- 
tenance  still  vacant,  and  breathing  oppressed.  Continued  applications 
as  yesterday ;  gave  hot  drinks,  stimulating  enema,  and  brandy. 

25/A.  Some  better  to-day;  skin,  pulse,  tongue,  and  counte- 
nance more  natural.  Gave  calomel  as  purgative;  left  powders  of 
calomel  and  opium  to  be  taken  whisn  the  calomel  had  acted,  and  oil 
to  be  taken  when  the  powders  were  all  given. 

2a/A.    I  did  not  see  him  again  until  to-day,  when  I  found  him 
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npUUy  convidescent ;  bnathing  ea^jf  pi^Ise  90«  and  moderately  foil ; 
alvioe  diichazgei  dark  greea,  and  copious;  very  little  appetite — gave 
elixir  Titriol,  I  did  not  see  iiim  after  this«  but  heard  from  him  occa- 
sionally,— ^he  did  very  well. 

Case  Zrd.  —  Mrs.  A.  L.  etat.  60;  taken  with  vomiting  and 
purging  on  the  night  of  the  2nd  of  July. 

On  the  7th  I  was  called  to  coasult  with  ^  attending  physician, 
who  had  given  her  opium»  camphpr*  musky  and  calomel,  and  applied 
a  bKster  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  At  my  suggestion,  and  his  con- 
currence, we  had  her  laid  into  hot  sand»  made  damp  with  vinegar, 
where  she  remained  five  hours  without  any  reaction  taking  place. 
Gave  gioger  tea,  andtised  stimulating  enemata,  ^nd  bandy  by  the  tea 
spoonful,  at  intervals,  every  half  hour  during  the  night.  I  regret  to 
say,  I  neglected  to  note  the  symptoms  of  this  patient  when  I  first  saw 
her,  but  I  quote  from  memory  and  add:— -a  supine  position*  with 
cold  hands  and  small  pulse;  bewildered  and  vacant  countenance; 
nausea,  and  constant  motion  of  the  head. 

6M.  Yery  little  cbapge;  pulse  a  little  fuller,  and  extremities 
a  little  warmer.  Applied  the  hot  air  bath  for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
extremities  were  glowing  with  heat,  and  the  pulse  became  full  and  was 
bounding.  Gave  a  calomel  purge,  and  left  another  to  be  given  the 
next  day ;  directed  the  recumbent  posture  to  be  kept  until  the  strength 
and  health  was  in  a  great  measure  restored. 

12/A«  I  did  not  see  her  again  until  to-day,  when  I  made  the 
following  note  of  her  case :  Mrs.  Lagroom  in  a  very  precarious  situa- 
Uon.  From  the  sixth  she  had  been  convalescing  finely,  had  some 
appetite,  and  was  gaining  strength ;  when  to-day,  attempting  to  walk 
to  the  fire,  the  heart's  action  flagged,  and  she  fainted,  upon  which  a 
messenger  was  despatched  for  me. 

When  I  saw  her,  which  was  about  four  hours  after  she  had  col- 
lafwed ;  the  pulse  was  almost  in^perceptible;  extremities  cold ;  deliri- 
um; indistinctness  of  vision;  surffice  covered  with  large  drops  of 
cold  sweat.  Applied  the  hot  air  bath  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  laid 
her  in  hot  sand  for  four  hours,  and  then  appUed  the  bath  for  haU  an 
hour  again;  continued  the  bath  and  sand  alternately  during  the  mgi|t« 
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ISih.  Feeble  reaction  this  morning;  gave  opiam  and  camphor, 
and  applied  sinapiffms  to  extremities,  a  Uiater  to  the  stomach,  and  one 
to  the  inside  of  each  thigh,  jast  above  the  knee,  and  then  directed  the 
hot  sand,  dampened  in  vinegar,  to  be  a  constant  application. 

14/A:  Some  better ;  gave  purgative  of  calomel ;  ordered  warm 
drinks,  and  stimulating  enemata. 

15M.  Symptoms  of  internal  venous  congestion  rapidly  sub- 
siding ;  pulse  natural,  or  nearly  so ;  skin  warm ;  alvine  evacuations 
rather  dark. 

16/A;  Still  mending;  some  diarrhoBa;  gave  do  vers  powder  and 
calomel ;  and  ordered  oil  afterwards. 

19/A.  Doing  very  well ;  diarrhoea  ceased ;  some  appetite.  Left 
quinine— oil  to  be  taken  occasionally  to  keep  the  bowels  soluble.  She 
did  very  well  after  this. 

Now  some  would  have  termed  this  a  case  of  cholera  morbus,  as  in 
the  first  instance  it  commenced  with  puking  and  pui^ing ;  but  it  was 
a  case  of  congestive  fever.  In  the  post  mortem  examinations  of  simi- 
lar cases,  I  find  congestion  in  the  liver  and  its  appendages ;  the  heart 
and  those  veins  close  to  it ;  in  the  lungs,  and  bronchial  lining,  and 
sometimes  the  brain.  The  reason  why  purgatives  were  withheld  nn* 
til  the  patients  were  convalescent  is  this-— in  all  very  low  cases  of 
congestive  fever  the  system  must  be  raised,  the  excitability  increased 
before  it  will  be  within  their  reach ;  and  I  think  evacuations  are  to  be 
resorted  to  with  great  caution  in  this  disease.  I  have  seen  dangerous 
prostration  produced  in  a  number,  by  the  action  of  drastic  ca- 
thartics. 

Nothing  can  exercise  a  more  dangerous  efiect  than  too  much  phy- 
sical exertion  in  weak  convalescents  of  this  disease.  In  the  last  case, 
the  patient  had  a  relapse  from  walking  too  soon.  It  is  indispensably 
requisite  for  patients,  after  congestive  fever,  to  keep  quiet. 

Armstrong  says,  the  life  of  the  patient,  in  these  cases,  depends  not 
unfrequently  upon  his  keeping  a  recumbent  posture.  This  I  believe 
to  be  true,  and  I  believe  it  because  I  have  known  quite  a  number  who 
to  all  appearances  were  in  a  situation  decidedly  flattering,  attempt  to 
walk  while  still  weak,  a(\er  an  attack  of •  congestive  fever,  faint  and 
die  rapidly,  and  without  reaction  ever  taking  place. 
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Art.  3« — Case  of  Empkj/sema  of  the  Lungs.    By  John  Davis, 

M.  D.,  Resident  Physician  of  the  Commercial  Hospital, 

Cincinnati. 
John  Bitter,  a|^d  20 ;  admitted  January  15th,  1844,  with  the  fol- 
lowing symptoms : — Much  difficulty  of  respiration ;  many  parts  of  the 
surface,  especially  of  the  ears,  lips,  fingers,  and  tongue,  very  livid. 
Slight  cough  or  motion  causes  the  whole  surface  to  he  in  this  condi- 
tion. The  veins  of  the  neck,  particularly  the  external  jugulars,  very 
much  enlarged ;  the  temperature  of  the  extremities,  and  indeed,  of 
the  whole  surface,  lower  than  natural;  the  pulse  of  the  radial  ar- 
teries very  irregular  and  indistinct,  yet,  at  times,  not  small. 

The  patient  cannot  give  any  very  definite  history  of  his  case. 
His  genera]  account  implies,  that  his  present  complaints  began  about 
five  years  since,  after  great  exertions  of  muscular  stiength  in  carry- 
ing wood.  • 

The  left  side  of  his  chest  is  much  larger  than  the  right;  and  per- 
cassion  upon  it  gives  a  much  clearer  sound  than  when  made  upon  the 
latter,  and  clearer  than  is  usually  got  from  healthy  chests^  The  ear 
applied  over  any  part  of  the  left  lung  perceives  a  loud  friction  sound, 
which  is  synchronous  with  the  motions  of  respiration.  In  the  right 
lung  nothing  unusual  is  detected.  The  sounds,  above  alluded  to,  are 
so  loud  that  those  of  the  heart  cannot  be  perceived  with  sufficient  dis- 
tinctness to  determine  its  state  with  certainty. 

18M.  Lividity  of  surface'  and  difficulty  of  respiration  gradually 
increased,  and  at  about  12  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  died. 

Appearances  on  the  Autopsy, — On  opening  the  thorax,  the  right 
lung  was  found  in  the  usual  state  ;  but  the  left  exhibited  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  emphysema: — the  body  of  the  lung  being  com- 
pressed into  very  small  compass,  and  the  cavity  of  the  left  pleura 
chiefly  occupied  by  three  large  bags  of  air,  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
urinary  bladder;  the  air  being  confined  within  the  pleura  pulmonalis. 

The  heart  is  extremely  enlarged,  especially  the  right  ventricle, 
which  is  found  of  very  extraordinary  dilatation,  and  to  have  very 
considerable  thickening  of  its  walls.    The  right  auriele  is  expanded 
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nto  a  bag,  apparenUf  safficioDt  to  contain  two  gills.  There  is  no  ob- 
stmction  exhibited  in  the  valves;  on  the  contrary,  the  tricnspid  valve 
appears  incapable  of  duly  closing  the  passage  between  the  auricle 
and  ventricle. 

Art.  4. — Naphtha  in  7\ibereulou8  Constimption.  Bit  D.  Wil* 
soN^Esa.— In  this  case  the  following  symptoms  presented  them- 
selves: The  patient  was  of  a  fair  compleauon,  etc.,  with  a  general 
appearanee  strongly  indicative  of  the  scrofulous  diatheais.  He  has 
lost  one  unmarried  sbter,  »tat.  38,  from  consumption,  and  another, 
married,  ntat.  21,  from  a  <^  bad  throat.''  He  was  never  very  strong, 
and  is  now  losing  flesh  and  strength  rapidly.  He  has  night  perspi- 
rations, and  little  or  no  appetite ;  wandering  pains  about  his  chest, 
ahnost  constantly  between  his  shoulders;  his  spine  is  curved,  (where 
there  is  considerable  tenderness  on  pressure,)  bending  towards  the 
led  shoulder,  and  causing  great  rotundity  of  that  side  of  the  thorax, 
posteriorly.  For  support,  over  the  same  shoulder,  he  wears  a  broad 
belt,  which  is  attached  to  another  encircling  his  chest*  The  walls 
of  the  thorax,  on  the  right  side,  seem  as  if  they  had  approximated 
antero-poirteriorly,  so  that  collapse  and  immobility  are  very  stri- 
king. The  infra-clavicular  depression  is  not  so  great  on  the  \e{i 
side,  throughout  which  respiration  is  highly  puerile.  In  the  entire 
upper  part  of  the  right  lung  respiration  is  absent,  and  slightly  audi- 
ble in  spots  only,  in  the  lower  part.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound 
over  both  infhi  clavicular  regions,  particularly  over  the  right.  The 
heart-sounds  are  very  audibJe  over  the  same  spaces. 

I  exammed  them  again  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  February.  On 
the  latter  date  a  physician  also  stethoscoped  him,  whose  diagnosis 
taUied  with  my  own  in  pronouncing  his  lungs  to  be  the  seat  of  tuber- 
cular deposit.  On  February  12th  he  was  stethoscoped  with  the 
same  result.  He  felt  hiittself  getting  daily  worse,  when  I,  with 
much  scepticism,  determined  to  try  naphtha,  the  first  and  only  medi- 
cine he  has  had  from  me.  He  was  ordered  ten  drops,  to  be  gradu- 
ally increased  to  twenty  drops,  three  times  a  day.  At  the  end  of 
the  week,  to  my  surprise,  he  expressed  himself  to  be  much  better  ; 
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his  per»pifaHan9  kad  eea$edf  his  appeiUeandipiriia  were  reiumingy 
the  apinal  iendemese  had  gone,  the  breaching  was  more  extended  in 
the  right  lung^  although  vory  weak,  and  the  puerile  respiration  in 
l^  lung  was  greatlj/  diminished.  The  treatment  was  continued 
for  six  weeks,  when  he  was  vastly  improved  in  every  respect ;  the 
right  side  seemed  to  have  hecome  more  developed,  and  where  col- 
lapse and  immohility  had  previously  existed,  there  was  now  consid- 
erable freedom  and  elevation  of  the  ribs  during  inspiration.  In  fact, 
he  was  so  well  that  he  abandoned  hid  medicine  (naphtha).  After  a 
week^s  discontinuance  of  it  he  felt  much  worse,  and  gladly  resumed 
taking  it,  and  at  the  end  of  another  week  he  felt  himself  in  the  same 
improved  condition  as  when  he  left  it  off. 

[This  case  confinns  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hastings  on  the  value  of  this 
remedy.  We  are  not  disposed,  however,  to  feel  the  same  confidence 
in  its  powers  as  this  gentleman.]] — [Braithwaite^s  Retrospect,  from 
Lancet,  June  3, 1843,  p.  344. 

{^Probably  much  of  its  value  in  pulmonary  affections  may  be  ow- 
ing to  its  powers  as  an  expectorant  Naphthaline  has  been  found 
to  possess  valuable  properties  of  this  kind,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  notice  of  it]  : 

This  substance,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  causes  a  peculiar 
heat  and  prickling  sensation,  which  extends  down  the  throat  and 
bronchial  tubes,  and  exciting  a  spasm  of  the  latter,  ends  in  inducing 
a  cough  of  a  kind  very  efficacious  in  clearing  the  air-ceils  and 
canals  of  accumulations  of  mucus.  It  is,  therefore,  a  remedy  highly 
suitable  in  the  asthmatic  coughs  of  old  people,  and  others  who, 
^om  debility,  are  unable  to  expel  the  matters  which  clog  the  pul- 
monary membrane.  M.  Dupasquicr,  of  Lyons,  prescribes  it  in  the 
form  of  a  syrup  and  an  electuary.  The  former  is  composed  of  fif- 
teen £rrains  of  naphtaline,  suspended  by  a  small  quantity  of  boil- 
ing alcohol  in  about  four  ounces  of  syrup,  of  which  the  dose  is  a 
teaspoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  until  expectoration.  The  other 
form  consists  of  naphthaline  well  mixed  with  any  simple  electua- 
ry, in  the  proportion  of  eight  grains  of  the  former  to  half  a  drachm 
of  the  latter  in  dose,  a  table-spoonful  every  quarter  of  an  hour  as 
before.— [Braith.  Ret.,  from  Lancet,  July  8,  1843,  p.  515. 
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Art.  5.  —  New  Treatment  of  Sciatica.  —  There  lives  at  Gassa- 
no  a  woman  who  has  for  many  years  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for 
her  cures  of  sciatic  neuralgia.  The  means  which  she  employs,  and 
which  have  been  in  many  cases  successful,  consist  in  the  application 
of  a  certain  herb  to  the  heel,  which  produces  a  sore.  The  physicians 
in  her  vicinity,  astonished  at  the  efficacy  of  her  treatment,  sought  to 
discover  what  this  plant  was,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  the  fresh  leaf 
of  the  ranunculus  sceleratus,  which  possesses  very  active  vesicating 
powers.  Dr.  Rossi  Fioravente  has  taken  advantage  of  this  dis- 
covery, and  has  employed  newly  prepared  canlharides  ointment, 
applied  to  the  heel,  this  part  being  first  deprived  of  its  callosities. 
To  obtain  the  desired  effect  from  this  application,  it  is  necessary  to 
destroy  the  epidermic  concretions  by  means  of  cataplasms  which 
soften  them  so  that  they  may  be  removed  with  a  bistoury.  The  heel 
must  afterwards  be  bathed  with  strong  vinegar,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
fresh  canlharides  plaster  applied  for  twenty-two  or  twenty-four  hours; 
the  period  necessary  to  obtain  complete  vesication.  If  vesication  is 
not  effected,  the  same  quantity  of  the  ointment  is  reapplied  in  the 
same  manner.  Dr.  F.  relates  12  cases  of  sciatica  which  had  resisted 
various  means,  and  were  completely  cured  by  this  method  of  treat- 
ment^— Bev.  Med.f  Aug.  1843,  from  JlnaL  Univ.  di  Med.  May, 
1843. 

M.  Caffee,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  emulation, 
(Oct.  3,)  mentioned  that  M.  Quadri,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
opthalmology,  in  the  University  of  Naples,  told  him  that  Dr.  Petiini, 
director  of  the  surgical  clinique  of  Aquilla,  a  (own  of  the  Abruzzi, 
published,  about  six  years  ago,  a  memoir,  in  which  he  made  known 
a  mode  of  treatment  for  sciatica,  which  consisted  in  applying  an 
olive-shaped  cautery,  heated  to  a  white  heat,  between  the  little  toe  of 
the  diseased  limb  and  the  one  next  to  it.  This  cautery  ought  to  be 
applied  to  that  part  where  the  nerve  bifurcates  to  furnish  its  collateral 
branches  to  the  two  last  toes ;  and  ought  to  be  kept  there  for  five  or 
six  seconds.  The  wound  should  then  be  dressed  with  simple  serat^ 
and  allowed  to  cicatrize. 
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A  Capachin  monk,  affected  with  aoialica,  'earried  with  him  in  his 
travels  through  yarioas  towns  an  instrument  for  this  purpose. 

Professor  Quadri  has  often  repeated  this  operation  at  Prati,  in 
Tuscanyt  with  great  success,— [Am.  Jour.  Md.  Set.  from  Gaz.  des 
Hopitauz,  Nov.  25,  1843. 

Art.  6.— GerriMm  treatment  of  engorgement  of  the  Idver  and 
Spleen. — Dr.  Schwabs,  of  Gross-Rudestadt,  makes'known  to  us  the 
following  recipe,  which  he  has  employed  sviccessfuUy  against  the 
above  affections :  — 

R.    Belladonna  root,  powdered,  a  grain  and  a  half; 
Muriate  of  quinine,  four  grains ; 

Powdered  rhubarb,  fifteen  grains.  Mix  for  ten  powders ; 
one  to  be  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. — 
{[Braith.  Ret.,  from  Gasper^s  "Wochenschrift,  from  Lancet,  May  20, 

1843,  p.  253. 

» 

Art.  7.— Facial  Neuralgia. — An  ointment  composed  of  vera- 
tria,  one  part,  to  eighty  parts  of  lard^  has  been  found  very  useful  as 
an  external  application  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia.  But  the  prepara- 
Uon  is  mpch  more  efficacious  if  made  with  rancid  instead  of  fresh  lard, 
which  is  probably  owing  to  a  salification  and  greater  solubility  effected 
in  the  veratriaby  the  agency  of  the  free  acid  in  the  fat. — [Braith.  Ret., 
from  Revue  Scientifique,  from  Lancet,  May  27,  1843,  p.  304. 


Art.  8. — Treatment  of  Lidbetes.^-An  interesting  case  of  this 
affection  is  published  by  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Downpatrick,  in  which  the 
nitrogenizing  plan  of  treatment  so  ably  recommended  by  Dr.  Bar- 
low of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  attended  with  excellent  results.  The 
treatment  was  commenced  by  giving  five  grains  of  the  sesquicarbon- 
ate  of  anmionia  every  three  hours,  with  coffee  and  bacon  to  break- 
fast, animal  food  and  cruciferous  vegetables  for  dinner.  The  skin  was 
stimulated  by  friction,  and  the  patient  well  clothed  with  warm  flan- 
nel. In  four  days  the  urine  was  diminished  in  quantity  from  twen- 
ty-foar  to  fourteen  pints  daily.    The  ammonia  was  then  increased 
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to  five  grains  every  two  houra^  and  very  soon  the  quantity  of  urine 
voided  was  only  eight  pints  daily  ;  in  thirteen  days  moret  only  five 
pints,  and  in  twenty-one  days  the  drink  taken  in  twenty-four  hours 
was  two  pints,  and  the  urine  four  pints. — [Braith.  Ret^  from  Med. 
ical  Gazette,  July  7, 1843,  p.  525. 


Art.  9. —  Vomiting  ^^  a  curt  for  Phthisis. — It  is  stated  that  176 
patients  under^consumption  — 47  in  the  incipient,  and  129  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage-— admitted  during  a  period  of  four  years  into  the  milita- 
ry hospital  at  Capua,  were  ultimately  discharged  perfectly  cured,  their 
treatment  having  consisted  in  the  administration  of  a  table  spoonful 
night  and  morning,  of  the  following  mixture  :  — 'Tarlarized  antimony, 
three  grains  ;  syrup  of  cloves,  an  ounce;  decoction  of  marsh  mallows, 
six  ounces  ;  mix.  The  dose  was  to  be  repeated  until  vomiting  en- 
sued.—*[  Braith.  Ret.,  from  Annali  Univ.  di  Med.,  from  Lancet,  July 
22,  1848,  p.  583. 

Art.  10. — Mercurial  Cigars. — M.  Paul  Barnard  lately  proposed 
to  the  Acad,  de  la  Medicine,  the  use  of  cigars  impregated  with  a 
weak  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury  for  persons  affected  with 
syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  and  palate,  as  a  mode  of  conveying 
mercurial  fumigation.  It  has  been  proposed  first  to  deprive  the  tobac- 
co of  its  narcotine  by  frequent  washings. — [Braith.  Ret.,  from  Lan- 
cet, May  18,  1843,  p.  216. 

■■■   » 

Art.  11.  Value  of  Antimony  in  itfama.-*-Dr.  Sutherland  states  tha 
the  employment  of  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  mama  is  of  the  high- 
est value.  A  fourth  of  a  grain  of  the  potassio-tartraie  may  be  given 
every  fourth  hour,  or  at  the  commencement  of  the  paroxysms  of  fui- 
ror.  It  is  powerful  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries.  In  many  cases  in  which  it  has  been  given,  it  has  acted 
like  a  charm  in  instantly  subduing  the  excitement  and  violence  of  the 
patient;  and  in  some  cases  an  alteration  in  the  symptoms  for  the  bet- 
ter has  been  traced  from  the  commencement  of  its  administration."-^ 
[Braith.  ^eL,  from  Prov.  Med.  Jour.,  July  22,  I9ih  pi  342^ 
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SURGERY  AND  OPTHALMOLOGY. 

Art.  12.  —  Case  of  Deformity  from  Bum^  successfuUy  Treated  by 
Plastic  Operation.  By  Wm.  B.  Diver,  M.  D.,  of  Cin- 
cinnati. (With  a  wood  cut) 
In  February  I  was  consulted  by  Thomas  Ilurst,  Esq.,  of  this  city, 
lespecting  his  sou  William,  an  interesting  boy,  about  seven  years  of 
age,  who  was  the  subject  of  a  shocking  deformity  of  the  face  and  neck, 
produced  by  a  burn  when  he  was  three  years  old. 

During  the  process  of  healing,  an  attachment  had  been  permitted 
to  take  place  between  the  integuments  of  the  face  and  those  of  the 
chest;  so  that  the  neck  was  occupied  by  a  broad,  dense  cicatrix. 
The  accompanying  engraving  affords  an  accurate  representation  of 


the  boy's  face  and  neck,  as  when  he  was  first  presented  to  my  notice. 
The  lower  jaw  was  drawn  down,  the  moiHh  continually  open,  the 
tongue  protruding  and  the  saliva,  as  it  was  secreted,  allowed  to  flow 
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out  upon  the  dress.  The  right  side  of  the  face,  especially,  was  dis- 
torted, as  is  here  represented.  The  patient  could  neither  look  up,  nor 
turn  his  head  to  the  right  or  to  the  left,  without  moving  his  body. 
As  he  grew  older  the  deformity  increased,  and  his  faculty  of  speech 
became  so  much  impaired  that  he  was  scarcely  intelligible. 

In  reply  to  the  various  enquiries  of  the  parents,  I  described  the 
nature  and  probable  risks,  as  well  as  advantages  of  an  operation,  for 
the  cure  of  the  deformity.  Their  consent  being  given,  I  placed  the 
boy  under  a  slight  preparatory  treatment;  and  on  the  17th  February 
assisted  by  Drs.  J.  Mudd,  and  D.  Judkins,  and  Daniel  Pierson,  Esq., 
performed  the  plastic  operation,  which  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  Dr.  Mutter  of  Philadelphia. 

The  cicatrix  was  divided  entirely  across,  through  the  platysma  ^ 
myoides  down  to  the  deep-seated  fascia  of  the  neck.    The  external 
jugular  vein  was,  as  I  expected,  obliterated  by  the  burn.    But  one 
vessel,  a  small  branch  of  the  superior  thyroid,  was  divided;   the 
haemorrhage  was  slight. 

This  first  and  most  tedious  stage  of  the  operation  being  completed, 
the  head  was  thrown  back,  the  mouth  and  lips  closed,  and  the  edges 
of  the  wound  widely  separated,  so  as  to  present  a  broad  chasm.* 

The  next  step  was  to  make  a  flap  of  more  than  sufficient  size  to 
cover  the  wound  in  the  neck,  allowing  half  an  inch  every  way  for 
contraction.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  I  availed  myself  of  Dr. 
Judkins'  suggestion,  and  dissected  up  a  flap  from  the  breast,  instead 
of  from  the  shoulder  as  I  had  at  first  proposed;  this  being  lefl  at- 
tached by  a  pedicle  over  the  sternum,  was  turned  round,  so  that  the ' 
right  side  of  the  flap  was  applied  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and 
vice  versa.  A  branch  of  the  external  mammary  artery  on  each  . 
side  required  a  ligature. 

The  last  and  most  important  part  of  the  operation  was  to  attach 

*  Immediately  after  the  division  of  the  cicatrix,  the  tonic  action  of  the  tem- 
poral moflcles  produced  a  partial  closure  of  the  mouth,  which,  previously,  was 
widely  opened.  I  have  observed  this  tonic  action  of  the  muscles,  in  operating 
oa  club  feet,  espeelally  in  the  variety  pes  equinus;  where,  after  the  divisioii  of 
the  tendo  achillls,  the  contraction  of  the  ant.  tibial  muscles  produces  a  partial 
flsxion  of  the  foot. 
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the  outer  edge  of  the  healthy  skin  to  the  sides  of  the  wound  in  the 
neck.  This  was  effected  by  twisted  sutures,  in  order  to  secure  heal- 
ing by  first  intention.  Having  applied  a  dressing  of  lint  and  warm 
water  to  the  wounds,  the  patient  was  placed  upon  a  bed,  where  he 
slept  quietly  under  the  influence  of  an  anodyne  administered  before 
the  operation. 

The  next  day  the  uncontrollable  restlessness  of  the  patient,  and  his 
resistance  under  dressing,  caused  two  of  the  pins  on  each  side  to  tear 
throu^,  and  in  consequence,  a  small  slough  formed  on  the  side  of 
the  flap.  By  the  frequent  application  of  the  nitric  acid  solution,'^ 
though  somewhat  stronger  than  is  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Cooper, 
the  separation  of  the  slough  was  hastened*  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
granulations  promoted.  This  was  the  onlyfcircumstance  which*oc- 
curred  to  retard  the  cure,  or  occasion  any  anxiety.  The  engrafted 
skin  upon  the  throat  adhered  by  first  intention  to  the  subjacent 
parts;  the  denuded  surface  upon  the  breast  filled  up  with  granula- 
tions, and  the  patient  recovered  rapidly. 

Eight  weeks  have  now  (April  17th,)  elapsed  since  the  operation, 
and  the  deformity  is  entirely  relieved.  The  patient  has  the  perfect 
use  of  his  head,  mouth  and  lips.  He  is  able  to  look  about  in  any 
direction ;  to  masticate  with  ease,  and  utter  with  distinctness  the 
labial  sounds. 
^  To  ProfessOT  Mutter  ie  due  the  honor  of  having  first  introduced 
Ihis  valuable  improvement,  which  deserves  to  rank  among  the  first 
<^  its  class. 


Abt.  13.— CW5  of  Clubfoot.  By  E.  K.  Chambbblin^  M*  D., 

Physician  to  the  Cincinnati  Dispensary.    (With  a  wood  cut — ' 
six  figures.) 
Case  1.— Mrs.  Kean,«»t.  sixty,  from  Lexington,  Ky.,  consnlted  me 

*  In  faieerated  and  gon-fhot  wounds,  where  eztenmve  gangrenb  prevailed, 
I  have  employed  sixty  drops  of  acid  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water,  with  entire  sat- 
islSaction ;  never  failing  to  haiten  the  separation  of  the  sloaghs,  and  promote  the 
rapid  growth  of  healthy  granulations.  In  this  case,  the  solution  fm  ^  the 
above  proportions. 
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In  November  last,  concerning  the  rarielf  of  cIub*foot  usnallf  caUed 
pes  equinus,  with  which  she  had  been  afflicted  for  more  than  thirtj 
yearn. 

The  cut  ( 1 )  girea  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  the  foot  at  the  time.  Not  the 
smallest  flexion  of  the  ancle  joint  could 
be  made;  there  was,  howerert  partial 
lateral  motion.  The  leg,  at  its  utmost 
extension  formed  an  angle  of  135^  with 
the  thigh.  Locomotion  was  very  diffi- 
eult,  and  rendered  more  so  by  the  great 
weight  of  the  patient,  (230  lbs.)  and  the 
ball  of  the  foot  being  covered  with  corns. 
The  affection  appeared  to  have  been  caused 
by  an  inflammatory  attack  of  the  limb 
after  her  third  accouchment. 

Professor  Dudley  of  Lexington  en- 
deavored to  overcome  the  defect  by  mechanical  extension,  frictions, 
and  a  rigid  dietetic  course.  Little  or  no  bene^  was  derived  from 
this  plan  of  treatment,  though  long  persisted  in ;  and  symptoms  of 
tetanus  at  last  supervening,  the  mechanical  extension  was  discontinued. 
Satisfying  myself  that  the  deformity  was  caused  sdely  by  the 
contraction  of  the  muscles,  and  that  there  was  no  anchylosis,  I  gave 
my  opinion  that  an  operation  would  aflbrd  relief.  The  patient  her- 
self being  urgent  for  an  immediate  operation,  I  divided  the  tendo  achil- 
lis  on  the  2drd  of  November,  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  Drs. 
Vattier,  Warder,  Mendenhall,  and  Cox  of  this  city,  and  Bonnet  and 
Chrantof  Covington.  The  operation  which  occupied  but  a  few  sec- 
onds was  attended  with  little  pain,  and  only  the  loss  of  a  few  drops 
of  blood.  The  extremities  of  the  divided « tendon  separated  more 
than  an  inch,  aflbrding  instantaneous  relief  to  the  flexed  leg.  The 
wound  was  covered  with  adhesive  plaster,  a  compress  and  roller  being 
applied  over  it.  Removed  the  dressing  on  the  second  day,  and  found 
the  wound  entirely  healed. 

Nov,  27M.    Applied  reducing  apparatus,  and  commenced  gradu. 
^  flexion.    The  apparatus  was  daily  removed,  and  the  limb  rubbed 
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with  the  tinct.  sapon.  c.  opii.    The  pain  arising  from  the  niie  of  the 
instrument  was  not  severe. 

Dec.  4th.  Being  the  twelfth  day 
after  the  operation,  th»  foot  was  re- 
duced, forming  a  right  angle  with  the 
leg  as  represented  in  the  cat.  (2). 

12/A.  Tendon  united — ^patient  able 
to  flex  and  extend  the  foot. 

Jan.  3rd,  1844.  Patient  with  the  as- 
sistance of  an  attendant  walJLed  across 
her  room  —  no  pain  or  uneasiness,  ex- 
cept of  the  instep  at  the  articulation  of 
the  astragalus  with  the  tibia. 

Since  the  last  mentioned  date,  she 
has  continued  to  use  the  foot  daily,  the 
motions  becoming  more  easy  and  natural. 
patient,  the  long  standing  of  the  deformity,  the  readiness  with  which 
the  tendons  united,  as  well  as  the  speedy  reduction,  render  this  case 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  No  abrasion  of  the  integument  was 
produced  in  the  whole  course  of  treatment.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  frequent  removal  and  proper  adjustment  of  the  apparatus. 

Case  2.  —  Wm. 
Smith,  set.  five,  Cov- 
ington, Ky.,  had  con- 
genital varus  of  both 
feet,  the  third  varie- 
ty, as  represented  in 
cuts  3  and  4. 

A  cure  by  me- 
chanical means  had 
been  attempted,  by  a  physician  of  this  city,  daring  the  early  months 
of  infancy;  the  attempt,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  When  eighteen 
months  old,  a  surgeon  of  eminence  divided  the  tendo  achillis  of  each 
leg.  From  some  cause,  to  me  unknowui  the  feet  remained  in 
statu  quo. 

On  the  12th  of  August  lasti  assisted  by  my  fnendy  Dr.  Stuart* 
Vol.  III.— 2. 
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of  this  clty»  I  divided  the  tendo  achiUis  of  (he  right  leg ;  dressed  the 
wound  as  in  Case  1,  and  commenced  immediate  reduction  by  the  fig- 
ure of  8  bandage. 

AugU9t  14M.  Wound  entirely  healed ;  applied  reducing  appara- 
tus. Removed  the  apparatus  daily  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time,  bathing 
the  foot  well  with  spirits  and  water,  using  also  the  liniment  as  in  case  1. 

26/A.  The  four-  \  (S)  /  .   (6) 


1 


teenth  day  after 
the  operation,  the 
the  foot  was  re- 
duced as  repesen  t- 
ed  in  cut  6.  But 
little  pain  or  irri-  ^ 
tation  was  caused 
by  the  instrument,  except  at  the  time  of  adjusting  it. 

Sept.  6th,    Removed  the  instrument  and  applied  Scarpa's  shoe.  ' 

ISt^,  In  the  presence  of  my  friends,  Drs.  Lawson,  Vattier,  J.  P. 
and  D.  Judkins,  Orr,  Atwater,  and  Irons,  I  divided  the  tendo  achiliis, 
and  plantar  fascia  of  the  left  foot.  Wounds  healed  by  the  first  inten- 
tion, and  a  complete  reduction  was  accomplished  on  the  thirteenth 
day  from  the  operation.  In  consequence  of  his  being  allowed  too 
much  exercise  in  standing  and  creeping  about  his  apartment,  the  foot, 
on  the  fifteenth  day,  was  attacked  with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation 
involving  the  whole  leg  to  the  knee.  The  apparatus  was  laid  aside, 
and  two  weeks  treatment  was  required  before  the  instrument  could  be 
reapplied ;  and  then,  slight  force  only  could  be  exerted.  From  this 
time  its  amendment  was  gradual,  though  retarded  by  the  inflammation. 

On  the  8th  of  December  the  apparatus  was  removed  and  the  shoe 
put  on.  Since  that  the  patient  has  not  only  been  able  to  walk,  but 
to  engage  in  the  active  exercises  of  his  playmates. 

Case  3. — Eliza  Warner,  set.  three  and  a  half  years,  Front  Street, 
had  congenital  vanis  of  both  feet,  same  variety  as  Case  2.  She  had 
been  treated  mechanically  for  more  than  six  months  by  a  German 
physician  of  this  city.  Deep  and  troublesome  eschars  were  produced 
by  the  instrument  upon  difierent  parts  of  the  feet  and  legs.  No  im- 
provement had  been  efiected. 
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On  the  8l»f  of  January  last,  Dre.  Stuart,  Vallier,  Warder, 
Mendenhall,  Carroil,  and  Thorpe,  being  present,  I  divided  the  ten* 
dons  of  each  leg ;  wounds  were  healed  by  the  second  day ;  applied 
apparatus  on  the  third ;  treatment  as  in  former  cases. 
February  14/A.  Both  feet  reduced  as  represented  in  cuts  5  and  6. 
On  the  20th  day  an  inflammatory  appearance  of  both  feet ;  this  I 
could  not  account  for,  as  a  strict  dietetic  course  had  been  enjoined,  the 
instrument  daily  removed,  and  carefully  adjusted.  Small  eschars 
formed  at  four  different  points  where  the  apparatus  had  made  greatest 
pressure.  For  some  days  these  sores  were  irritable  and  troublesome. 
By  accident  I  discovered  that  the  kind  parents  had  been  in  the 
daily  habit  of  rewarding  their  child's  abstemiousness  with  a  liberal 
supply  of  strong  beer.  This  stimulus  being  proscribed  the  sores 
healed  rapidly;  The  feet  now  exhibit  a  natural  appearance,  and 
bhew  no  tendency  to  return  to  their  original  deformity. 

Case  4. — Sarah,  infant  daughter  of  Mr.  C,  Eighth  Street,  had 
congenital  varus  of  both  feet,  same  variety  as  last  case.  Commenced 
their  reduction  by  adhesive  plaster  dressings,  when  only  ten  days  old; 
removed  dressing  every  four  or  five  days  for  two  months,  when  the 
feet  were  brought  to  a  natural  position.  Had  the  parents  consented 
to  a  division  of  the  tendons,  much  trouble  and  time  would  have  been 
saved  in  effecting  a  cure. 

Case  5. — Wm.  Zhan,  aged  six  months,  Linn  Street,  had  congeni- 
tal varus  of  left  foot. 

February  16M.     Divided  the  tendon;  wound  healed  readily. 

19/A.     Applied  apparatus. 

Uth.    The  eighth  day  after  operation  the  foot  reduced. 

March  2ith.    The  foot  now  is  as  natural  in  its  form  as  its  fellow. 

Not  the  slightest  abrasion  was  produced  in  the  treatment  of 
this  case. 

Other  cases,  like  those  related,  as  well  as  of  the  first  and  second 
varieties  of  varus  and  valgus,  succassfuliy  treated,  both  by  operation 
and  mechanical  means  alone,  might  be  adduced  were  it  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  writer  to  be  brief.  The  result,  however,  of  eome  cases 
now  under  treatment,  together  with  a  description  of  the  writer's  re- 
ducing apparatus,  will  be  communicated  in  another  paper. 
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Mechanical  force  without  tenotomy,  except  in  slight  deformitieffr 
or  very  young  subjects,  cannot  be  depended  upon  with  any  hope  of 
'  success ;  but  the  surgeon,  who  divides  the  tendons  in  a  severe  defor- 
mity of  club-foot,  depending  upon  the  antagonist  musdes  to  restore 
the  limb  to  a  noimal  position,  or  entrusts  the  after  treatment  to  an  un- 
skillful nursCi  and  deficient  apparatus,  does  the  profession  as  much 
discredit  as  the  '*  machine  surgeon,*'  who  by  mechanical  tortures,  pro- 
duces sloughings,  eschars,  or  tetanus.  Proper  meehanieal  power  and  an 
untiring,  unremitting  after-treatment,  are  indispensable  to  the  8ucee8» 
of  orthopcedic  surgery. 

Art.  14. — Arteriotomy  of  the  Temporal  Artery  followed  by  An-- 

eurism^  and  the  means  of  Prevention*    By  Victor  J.  Four- 

GEAUD,  M.  D.9  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Most  authors  are  silent  respecting  the  accidents  by  which  arteriotomy 
may  be  followed.  Samuel  Cooper  in  his  Dictionary  of  Surgery, 
says :  — **  That  an  aneurism  is  sometimes  formed  where  the  artery  ha» 
been  cut."  Jules  Gloquet,  in  directing  the  attention  of  praeliiionera 
to  this  subject,  remarks,  ^«  that  a  patient  entered  La  Pities  whose 
temporal  artery  had  been  opened  in  two  places  by  Beclard,  and  at 
both  places  anenrismal  tumors  had  been  formed,  which  attained  the 
size  of  a  small  hazel  nut ;  and  after  remaining  some  time  in  that  state, 
gradually  disappeared,  without  any  treatment 'being  employed  against 
them." 

Knowing  of  no  authors  who  indicate  the  cause,  and  the  means  of 
prevention  of  these  aneurisms,  I  send  you  the  following  observation, 
hoping  that  it  may,  in  some  degree,  elucidate  the  subject. 

Or\  the  20th  of  March  last,  I  practiced  arteriotomy  on  the  tempo- 
ral artery  of  Madame  *  *  *  *  ,  whom  I  had  been  attending  for  a 
Cephalagia,  which  had  resisted  most  of  the  other  means  indicated. — 
I  made  an  entire  dirision  of  the  artery,  and,  after  drawing  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  blood,  applied  the  proper  bandage.  As  this  gave  imme- 
diate and  perfect  relief,  I  did  not  call  again  for  two  days.  To  my 
great  astonishment,  I  found  an  aneurism  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter, 
where  the  artery  had  been  severed.     I  was  informed  that  Ma- 
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dame  *  *  *  *  »  finding  herself  better*  had  removed  the  bandage  the 
preceding  day*  I  saw  her  again  on  the  24th.  The  aneurismal  tumor 
had  augmented  in  volume.  I  replaced  the  bandage  and  compress; 
forty-eight  hours  after,  the  aneurism  had  entirely  disappeared.  The 
bandage  was  worn  several  days  after,  in  order  to  ensure  a  perfect  cure. 
This  case  induces  me  to  believe,  that  when  arteriotomy  of  the 
temporal  artery,  properly  practiced,  is  followed  by  aneurism,  it  is  be* 
cause  the  bandage  is  not  kept  on  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time.  The 
cause  indicates  the  remedy,  and  the  means  of  prevention. 


15.  Effusion  within  the  Joints^  treated  with  Nitrate  of  Silver.-^ 
Dr.  Moritz,  of  Coblentz,  applies  the  argentum  nitratum  over  the 
joints  affected,  in  two  different  modes,  either  drawing  the  substance 
across  the  moistened  surface  at  intervals  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
apart,  or  laying  on  with  a  pencil-brush,  a  solution  of  the  strength  of 
one  part  of  the  nilrate  to  eight  or  ten  of  distilled  water.  In  either 
case  the  epidermis  of  the  skin  so  touched  rises  in  blisters,  containing  a 
lymphatic  fluid  ;  this  is  soon  dissipated,  and  after  the  scaling  off  of 
the  dried  crust  the  joint  is  seen  to  be  obviously  diminished  in  size. 
This  treatment  is  repeated  till  the  joint  is  reduced  to  its  natural  pro- 
portion, or  as  long  as  may  be  deemed  proper.  M.  Moritz  affirms 
that  the  operation  is  effected  with  little  pain  or  irritation  of  the  part 
affected,  and  that  in  more  than  twenty  cases  he  has  obtained  in  a  very 
short  time  the  most  complete  cure  of  effusions  of  the  most  obstinate 
nature,  and  which  had  resisted  all  previous  methods  of  treatment. 
.He  says,  moreover,  that  the  employment  of  the  nitrate  is  applicable 
whatever  may  have  originated  the  effusion,  whether  rheumatism,  scrof- 
ula, gout,  wounds  of  the  joints,  or  any  other  probable  cause. — [Braith*. 
ReL,  from  Medic.  Zeltung. 
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Art.  16.— .5  Case  of  Difficult  Labor.  — [The  following  inte- 
resting case  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Barwell's  Paper  on  Statistics  and 
Cases  of  Midwifery,  published  In  the  April  No.  of  the  Am.  Joar.  of 
the  Med.  Sci.] 

The  fourth  case  was  of  exceeding  interest.  The  patient  was  a  stout 
healthy  Irish  woman,  twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  labor  for  the  first 
time.  The  first  pains  commenced  at  nine  A.  M.,  of  Match  1.  At 
six  A.  M.  March  2,  the  os  uteri  had  dilated  to  the  size  of  a  dollar, 
and  the  feet  of  a  child  felt.  At  ten  A.  M.  the  feet  were  found  in  the 
vagina  in  the  fourth  position ;  (toes  presenting  to  the  left  acetabulum:) 
the  membranes  strong  and  unruptured ;  the  pains  had  become  expul- 
sive only  duriug  the  last  hour.  At  one  P.  M.  the  waters  came  away, 
and  were  shortly  followed  by  the  feet.  By  pressure  on  the  left  hip 
while  labor  progressed,  the  position  was  changed  into  the  second  posi- 
tion, and  in  which  position  the  pelvis  and  body  were  expelled  as  far 
as  the  cord,  which  pulsated  freely.  This  was  at  two  P.  M.  The 
pains  now  suddenly  ceased  ;  after  a  short  delay  ergot  was  given  and 
repeated  without  efiect ;  no  contractions  of  the  uterus  followed ;  the 
child's  head  above  the  superior  strait.  The  uterus  as  felt  through  the 
abdominal  parietes  was  tense  and  hard.  Eight  ounces  of  blood  were 
next  drawn  from  the  arm,  but  the  pulse  falling  during  its  abstraction 
from  85  to  75,  the  arm  was  tied  up.  The  pulsations  of  the  cord  get- 
ting more  feeble,  traction  was  made  without  efiect,  and  all  pulsation 
of  the  cord  soon  ceased ;  the  child  died.  Its  body  so  completely 
occupied  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  that  no  satisfactory  examination  could 
be  made.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  were  therefore  eviscerated,  and 
on  introducing  the  hand,  the  neck  was  found  bent  backwards,  strong- 
ly to  the  right  side  above  the  superior  strait,  and  its  chin  not  to  be  felt, 
while  upon  its  neck  and  beneath  its  chin  rested  the  occiput  of  a  sec- 
ond child,  occupying  the  left  iliac  cavity  with  its  body  bent  to  the  right 
side  of  the  uterus,  which  was  strongly  contracted  upon  its  contents. 
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The  attending  accoacher  and  Prof.  Hodge  were  now  (five  P.  M.)  sent 
for.  The  mother  was  pretty  comfortable ;  her  pulse  07,  full  and  reg- 
ular. The  geutlemen  arrived  at  8^  P.  M.,  and  ProF.  Hodge  took  charge 
of  the  case.  He  verified  the  cyagnosis  previously  made.  After  re- 
peated and  carefnl  examination  by  auscultation  to  ascertain  the  life  of 
the  second  child,  it  was  determined  that  it  was  dead.  Its  head  was 
then  perforated,  and  brought  into  the  hollow  of  the  sacrum.  This 
allowed  the  footling  to  be  brought  down  and  detruncated.  The 
second  child  was  now  delivered  by  the  forceps,  and  afterwards  the 
head  of  the  first  child.  The  instrumental  delivery  occupied  two 
hours.  In  fifteen  minutes  the  placenta  came  away  without  hemor- 
rhage. Fifty  drops  of  laudanum  were  given  to  the  patient,  who  was 
considerably  exhausted;  her  pulse  100,  and  smaller  than  before. 
The  perineum  was  slightly  ruptured  early  in  the  labor,  and  sufiered 
DO  increase  by  the  use  of  instruments. 


Art.  17. — New  method  of  compressing  the  Aorta  in  uterine 
hemorrhage. — ^This  method,  proposed  by  Dr.  Guillon  of  Cozes, 
consists  in  compressing  the  aorta  against  the  bodies  of  the  lumbar 
vertebra,  with  the  hand  introduced  into  the  uterus.  The  pulsation  of 
the  vessel  is  readily  felt  by  the  band  in  the  uterus,  through  the  poste- 
rior parietes  of  that  organ,  and  compression  readily  accomplished* 
Dr.  G.  thinks  this  method  has  many  advantages  over  compression 
through  the  abdominal  parietes.  It  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  those 
hemorrhages  which  occur  after  abortions  in  the  latter  months  of  preg. 
nancy,  or  after  delivery  at  term.— ^Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  from  Gaz. 
Med.  de  Paris,  Sept.  1843. 

m 

Art.  18.  On  the  Ammoniacal  Solution  of  Ergot  of  Rye,  By 
W.  R.  Gore,  M.  D. — Mode  of  Preparation. — Into  half  a  pint  of 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  I  put  four  ounces  of  fresh  ergot  of  rye, 
bruised  coarsely.  I  allow  this  to  stand  for  a  month,  frequently  stir- 
ring the  ingredient  with  a  glass  rod  in  the  fluid;  after  which  I 
squeeze  every  drop  of  the  spirit  out  of  the  rye.  The  *'  ammoniacal 
solution"  thus  made,  has  a  fine  dark  color,  and  looks  inspissated.    In 
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a  glass  stoppered  bottle  it  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time 
without  deterioration  of  power.  The  solution  contains  all  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  rye  in  a  convenient  form,  and  increased  efficacy,  the  am- 
monia causing  the  ergot  to  act  more  rapidly,  and  with  greater  certain- 
ty. I  administer  30  drops  of  it  in  a  wine-glass  of  cold  water,  every 
ten  minutes,  until  the  action  required  is  sufficiently  developed,  apply- 
ing gentle  pressure  with  the  flat  of  the  hand  to  the  abdomen,  when 
the  pains  are  present.  Thre&  such  doses  have  in  the  majority  of 
cases  which  came  under  my  observation,  proved  sufficient ;  but  cir- 
cumstances will  now  and  then  alter  the  requirements,  as  in  other 
branches  of  medical  praatice  in  respect  to  various  remedies. — [Braith. 
Ret.,  from  Medical  Times,  Nov.  2,  1842,  p.  02. 


Art.  19. —  Vaginal  Hysttrotomy  and  Criminal  Abortion, — 
The  last  number  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  contains  an 
account  of  a  case  in  which  Vaginal  Hysterotomy  was  performed  on  a 
woman  during  labor,  by  Profesior  Bedford,  successfully  for  both 
mother  and  child.  The  woman  had  borne  two  children  previously, 
at  full  term,  without  difficulty,  and  the  operation  appears  to  have 
been  rendered  necessary  in  this  instance  in  consequence  of  injuries 
done  to  the  parts,  by  means  employed  to  effect  abortion,  at  an  early 
stage  of  her  pregnancy.  From  the  account  given  to  her  medical  at- 
tendants by  the  woman,  she  had  miscarried  Jive' times  previously,  in 
consequence  of  drugs  administered  to  her  for  the  purpose,  by  a  noto- 
rious woman  calling  herself  **  Madame  Restell."  About  six  weeks 
after  becoming  pregnant  again,  she  called  on  the  same  "  Madame," 
who  on  learning  her  situation,  gave  her  some  powders  with  directions 
for  use;  these  powders  did  not  appear  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
She  returned  again  to  this  woman,  and  asked  her  if  there  was  no  other 
way  to  make  her  miscarry.  *'  Yes,"  says  Madame  Restell,  *'  I  can 
probe  you ;  but  I  must  have  my  price  for  this  operation."  *'  What 
do  you  probe  with?"  "  A  piece  of  whale-bone."  "  Well,"  thought 
the  patient,  but  without  expressing  it,  **  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  your 
price,  and  I  will  probe  myself."  She  returned  home  and  used  the 
whale-bone  several  times ;  it  produced  considerable  pain,  followed  by 
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a  discharge  of  blood.— Hence  the  injaries,  and  the  operation  referred 
!••  From  common  report,  tliia  '*  Madame  Resteli "  has  been  driving 
a  brisk  basinesa  in  her  line  in  New  York,  and  from  her  advertise- 
menis  it  would  seem  with  the  greatest  audacity.  For  a  long  time  she 
contrived  to  escape  the  hands  of  justice;  but  from  the  exposition  of 
her  conduct  by  Professor  Bedford  in  the  present  case,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  she  will  yet  reap  her  reward;  Indeed,  we  learn  from  the  New 
York  papers  that  the  Grand  Jury  has  already  presented  her  to  the 
Court,  so  that  she  will  very  shortly  have  an  opportunity  of  proving 
her  innocence — if  she  can.  From  the  newspapers  it  also  appears 
that  several  other  persons  have  recently  been  convicted  in  that  city,  for 
similar  ofTctpees.  In  Philadelphia,  no  one  has  been  convicted  of  that 
species  of  murder  since  Chauncey :  one,  however,  against  whom 
a  bill  was  found  by  the  Grand  Jury,  some  months  ago,  escaped  with- 
<Hit  trial, — nobody  knows  how  !-*[!VIedical  Examiner. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 


AsT.  20. — Shod  in  the  Brain.  [It  has  always  appeared  to  us 
to  involve  a  singular  absurdity,  to  suppose,  that  the  circulation  in 
the  brain  could  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  in  quantity. 
The  following  details  present  this  doctrine  in  its  true  aspect.] 

Dr.  George  Burrows  having  repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Kellie  and  performed  others  has  shown,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions 
commonly  entertained,  1st,  that  the  brains  of  animals  bled  to  death 
are  deprived  of  their  blood,  and  rendered  pale  and  anasmic;  2,  that 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  head  is  greatly  affected  by  posture  and 
gravitation;  3,  that  in  death  by  apncBa  there  is  intense  congestion 
of  the  cerebral  vessels.  And  from  these  facts  and  from  several 
considerations  he  deduces  that  the  opinion  that  the  quantity  of  Mood 
within  the  cranium  is  at  all  times  the  same  is  untrue.  Admitting 
that  the  total  contents  of  the  cranium  must  be  at  all  times  nearly 
the  same,  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  rapidly  removable  from  one  site 
to  another,  and  capable  of  being  altogether  removed  by  absorption; 
so  that  this  fluid  may  be  regarded  as  supplemental  to  the  other  con- 
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tents  of  the  cranium  — at  one  time  giving  place  to  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood,  at  another  making  up  for  the  deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  vessels  and  in  the  same  manner  varying  according  to  the 
actual  quantity  of  nervous  substance.  —  []Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  from 
Paget's  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Anatomy  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med. 
Rev.,  Jan.  1844. 


Art.  21.— On  the  Nerves  of  the  Uterus.  By  R.  D.  Gkain- 
6EK,  Esq.  I  have  derived  great  pleasure  from  examining  the 
dissections  of  the  uterine,  vaginal,  and  vesical  nerves,  made  by 
Dr.  Lee. 

The  trunk  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  left,  as 
well  as  the  trunks  of  some  of  the  sacral  nerves,  afford  a  satisfactory 
clue  in  the  examination.  The  injection  of  the  bloodvessels  affords 
a  further  and  valuable  aid  in  testing  what  are,  and  what  are  not, 
nervous  fibrils. 

Afler  carefully  inspecting  and  examining  these  beautiful  dissec- 
tions, I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  my  conviction  thaf  they 
bear  out  fully  and  entirely  the  delineations  and  descriptions  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  Lee. 

1.  These  preparations  show  an  unequivocal  continuity  of  fibres 
proceeding  from  undisputed  nervous  structures,  the  sympathetic  and 
sacral  nerves,  to  the  newly  discovered  ganglia  of  the  uterus,  vagi- 
na, and  ureter. 

2.  The  nervous  branches  of  the  newly  discovered  ganglia  join 
in  various  directions  with  acknowledged  nerves^  such  as  those  of 
the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  furnishrng  the  hemorrhoidal  nerves, 
and  with  the  spermatic  nerves  descending  on  the  uterus  from  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligaments. 

3.  The  occurrence  of  small  ganglia  and  gangliform  enlarge- 
ments, or  the  newly  discovered  nerves,  are  very  characteristic^  and 
oorroborative  of  their  real  nature. 

4.  The  nerves  are  accompanied  by  injected  bloodvessels  in  a 
manner  not  seen  in  elastic  tissue,  though  usual  with  the  ganglionic 
nerves. 
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5.  The  ganglia  discovered  by  Dr.  Lee  for  the  most  part  present 
in  their  form  and  disposition,  and  in  the  openings  they  possess,  a 
perfect  and  entire  correspondence  with  the  larger  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic. 

After  the  examination  I  have  made,  it  certainly  appears  to  me 
impossible  for  any  one  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion  respecting  the 
true  character  of  Dr»  Lee's  description  without  a  careful  inspection 
of  his  preparations. 

It  is  proper  to  add,  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
a  microscopical  examination.  —  [[Bulletin  Medical  Science,  from 
Medical  Gazette. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 

Art.  22. — Formula  for  fluid  extract  of  Senna. — Take  fifteen 
pounds  avoirdupois  of  Tinnevelly  senna,  and  exhaust  it  with  boiling 
water  by  displacement ;  about  four  times  its  weight  of  water  is  suffi- 
cient. Concentrate  the  infusion  in  vacuo  to  ten  pounds ;  dissolve  in 
the  product  six  pounds  of  treacle  previously  concentrated  over  the 
vapor-bath,  till  a  little  of  it  becomes  nearly  dry  on  cooling ;  add  twen- 
four  fluid  ounces  of  rectified  spirit  (dens.  .835) ;  and,  if  necessary, 
add  water  to  make  fifteen  (16  oz)  pints  — the  object  being  that  the 
preparation  shall  be  of  such  strength  that  every  fluid  ounce  shall  cor- 
respond to  one  avoirdupois  ounce  of  senna.  Mr.  Duncan  of  Edin- 
burgh, generally  makes  eighty  pounds  of  senna  into  this  extract  in 
one  operation.  The  number  given  are  those  by  which  he  worked  in 
the  first  instance.  The  dose  is  two  drachms  for  an  adult ;  it  very  rare- 
ly causes  griping.  It  tastes  precisely  like  treacle,  and  ^the  absence  of 
disagreeable  taste  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  pure  senna  has  but  a  feeble 
mawkish  taste,  which  treacle  easily  covers.  •—  [Am  Jour  of  the  Med 
Sci,  from  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 


Art.  23.  —  New  Preparation  of  Quinine. — Dr.  Kingdon,  of 
Exeter,  having  felt  the  utility  in  practice  of  quinine  as  a  tonic,  in 
cases  in  which  a  stimulus  to  the  absorbents  also  was  indicated,  has 
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recently  succeeded  in  combining  the  qualities  of  these  tvo  classes  of 
medicines  in  an  iodide  and  biniodide  of  quinia*  His  iodide  of  qui- 
nine is  formed  by  dissolving  equal  weights  of  the  disulphate  of  qui- 
nine and  iodide  of  potassium  in  boiling  distilled  water,  and  allow- 
ing the  mixture  to  cool,  when  beautiful  fasciculi  of  needle-shaped 
crystals  are  deposited,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
The  biniodide  of  quinine  is  prepared  by  mixing  twice  the  weight  of 
iodide  of  potassium  with  the  disulpliate  of  quinine  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  evaporating  to  one-third  in  a  sand-bath,  and  allowing  the 
residium  to  cool,  when  aresinous  substance  is  deposited  of  a  light 
straw  color,  which,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  darker  and  of  a 
greenish  hue,  not  crystallizable,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  then  not  precipi- 
tated when  mixed  with  water.  This  preparation  he  has  given  in 
several  cases  of  scrofulous  enlargement  of  the  glands  with  very  great 
benefit.  In  the  case  of  a  child,  between  three  and  four  years  of  age, 
when  the  glands  of  the  neck  were  in  a  state  of  suppuration,  half  a 
grain  twice  a  day  was  given,  and  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  swell- 
ings were  entirely  removed,  and  the  general  health  much  improved.— 
£Amer  Jour  Med  Sci,  from  Med.  Times,  July  29,  1843. 


Art.  24.  —  Indian  Hemp,  [The  following  remarks  are  extracted 
chiefly  from  Dr.  O'Shaughnessy's  account  of  Indian  Hemp — the 
botanical  description  is  by  Augustin  Duhamel,  read  at  the  Pharma- 
ceutical meeting,  Nov.  1848.] 

Ckmnahis  Indica — Indian  Hemp, — Botanical  Description, — 
Cannabis  Saiiva,  Lindley's  Flora  Medica,  p.  299.  This  plant, 
considered  identical  with  the  Indica,  is  dioiciou?,  annual,  about 
three  feet  high,  covered  over  with  a  fine  pubescence:  stem  erect, 
branched,  bright- green,  angular:  leaves,  alternate  or  opposite,  on 
long  weak  petioles;  digitate,  scabrous,  with  linear,  lanceolate, 
sharply  serrated  leaflets,  tapering  into  a  long  smooth  entire  point; 
stipules  subulate;  clusters  of  flowers  axillary  with  subulate  bractes; 
males  lax  and  drooping,  branched  and  leafless  at  base;  females  erect^ 
simple  and  leafy  at  the   base.    Calyx  downy,  five-parted,  imbi;i- 
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tated;  stamens  five;  anthers  large  and  pendulous.  Calyx  covered 
with  brown  glands.  Ovary  roundish,  with  pendulous  ovule  and  two 
long  filiform  glandular  stigmas;  achenium  ovate,  one  seeded*  The 
fibres  of  the  stems  are  long  and  extremely  tenacious,  so  as  to  afibrd 
the  best  tissue  for  cordage.  The  seed  is  simply  albuminous  and 
oily,  without  narcotic  properties.  ♦  »  • 

^'The  narcotic  efiects  of  hemp  are  popularly  known  in  the  south 
of  Africa,  South  America,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Asia  Minor,  India,  and  the 
adjacent  territories  of  the  Malays,  Burmese,  and  Siamese.  In  all 
these  countries  hemp  is  used  in  various  forms,  by  the  dissipated  and 
depraved,  as  the  ready  agent  of  a  pleasing  intoxication.  In  the 
popular  medicine  of  these  nations  we  find  it  extensively  employed 
for  a  multitude  of  affections.  But  in  western  Europe  its  use  either 
as  a  stimulant  or  as  a  remedy  is  equally  unknown.  *  «  *  Much 
difference  of  opinion  ^sts  on  the  question,  whether  the  hemp  so 
abundant  in  Europe,  even  in  high  northern  latitudes,  is  identical  in 
specific  characters  with  the  hemp  of  Asia  Minor  and  India.  The 
extraordinary  symptoms  produced  by  the  latter  depend  on  a  resin- 
ous secretion  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  seems  totally 
absent  in  the  European  kind.  The  closest  physical  resemblance  or 
even  identity  exists  between  both  plants  ;  difference  of  climate 
seems  to  be  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for  ^the  absence  of  the 
resinous  secretion  and  consequent  want  of  narcotic  power  in  that 
indigenous  in  colder  countries.''  •  «  ♦  ♦ 

Popular  Uses. — The  preparations  of  hemp  are  used  for  the 
purpose  of  intoxication,  as  follows:  Sidhee^  Subjee,  and  Bang 
(synonymous)  are  used  with  water  as  a  drink,  which  is  thus  prepared. 
About  three  tola  weight,  540  troy  grains,  are  well  washed  with  cold 
water,  then  rubbed  to  powder,  mixed  with  black  pepper,  cucumber 
and  melon  seeds,  sugar,  half  a  pint  of  milk,  and  an  equal  quantity 
of  water.  This  is  considered  sufficient  to  intoxicate  an  habituated 
person.  Half  the  quantity  is  enough  for  a  novice.  From  either  of 
these  beverages  intoxication  will  ensue  in  half  an  hour.  Almost 
invariably  the  inebriation  is  of  the  most  cheerful  kind,  causing  the 
person  to  sing  and  dance,  to  eat  food  with  great  relish,  and  to  seek 
aphrodisiac  enjoyments.    In  persons  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition  it 
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occasions,  as  might  be  expected,  an  exasperation  of  their  natural 
tendency.  The  intoxication  lasts  about  three  hours,  when  sleep 
supervenes.  No  nausea  or  sickness  of  stomach  succeeds,  nor  are 
the  bowels  at  all  affected,*  next  day  there  is  slight  giddiness  and 
vascularity  of  the  eyes,  but  no  other  symptom  w6rth  recording. 

Ounjah  is  used  for  smoking  alone,  one  rupee  weight,  180  grains, 
and  a  little  dried  tobacco  are  rubbed  together  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand  with  a  few  drops  of  water.  This  suffices  for  three  persons. 
A  little  tobacco  is  placed  in  the  pipe  first,  then  a  layer  of  the  pre- 
pared gunjahf  then  more  tobacco,  and  the  fire  above  all.     *      * 

'*  The  resinoiu  extract  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  rich  adhesive 
tops  of  the  dried  gunjah  in  spirit  (sp.  gr.  835,)  until  all  the  resin  is 
dissolved.  The  tincture  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a 
vessel  placed  over  a  pot  of  boiling  water:  The  extract  softens  at  a 
gentle  heat,  and' can  be  made  into  pills  without  any  addition. 

The  tincture  is  prepared  by  dissolving  three  grains  of  the  extract 
in  one  drachm  of  proof  spirit. 

*^  Doses,  etc, — In  tetanus  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  every  half 
hour  until  the  paroxysms  cease  or  catalepsy  is  induced.  In  hydropko* 
bia  I  would  recommend  the  resin  in  soft  pills,  to  the  extent  of  ten  to 
twenty  grains  to  be  chewed  by  the  patient,  and  repeated  according  to 
the  effect.  In  cholera  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  every  half  hour  will 
be  often  found  to  check  the  vomiting  and  purging*  and  bring  back 
warmth  to  the  surface.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to  prefer  small 
doses  of  the  remedy  in  order  to  excite  rather  than  narcotize  the 
patient."  »  *  #  * 

Hydrophobia. — This  was  an  undoubted  case  of  the  disease  and 
was  full-formed  before  the  remedy  was  given.  The  results  are  cer- 
tainly most  cheering,  although  death  was  not  averted. 

*'  By  his  own  desire  water  was  brought  in  a  metallic  vessel,  which 
he' grasped  and  brought  near  his  lips ;  never  can  I  forget  the  indescri- 
bable horrors  of  the  paroxysm  which  ensued.  It  abated  in  about 
three  minutes,  and  morbid  thirst  still  goading  the  unhappy  map,  he 
besought  his  servant  to  apply  a  moistened  cloth  to  his  lips.  Intelligent 
and  brave,  he  determinately  awaited  the  contact  of  the  cloth,  and  for 
a  few  seconds,  though  in  appalling  agony,  permitted  some  drops  to 
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trickle  on  his  tongue,  bat  then  ensued  a  Becond  struggle,  which  with 
a  due  share  of  the  callousness  of  my  profession,  I  could  not  stand  by 
to  contemplate.  Two  grains  of  hemp  resin  were  ordered  every  hour; 
after  the  third  dose  he  stated  that  he  felt  commencing  intoxication; 
he  now  chatted  cheerfully  on  his  case,  and  displayed  great  intelligence 
and  experience  in  the  treatment  of  the  very  disease  with  which  he  was 
Tisited.  He  talked  calmly  of  drinking,  but  said  it  was  in  vain  to  try, 
but  he  could  suck  an  orange ;  this  was  brought  to  |him,  and  .he  suc- 
ceeded in  swallowing  the  juice  without  any  difficulty.  The  hemp 
was  continued  till  the  sixth  dose,  when  he  fell  asleep  and  had  some 
hours'  rest.  Early  the  ensuing  morning,  however,  Mr.  Siddons,  my 
assistent  was  called  up  to  him,  and  found  him  in  a  state  of  tumultuous 
agony  and  excitement.  The  hemp  was  again  repeated,  and  again 
by  the  third  dose  the  cheering  alleviation  of  the  previous  day  was  wit- 
nessed. He  ate  a  piece  of  sugar  cane  and  again  swallow^ J  the  juice; 
he  partook  freely  of  some  moistened  rice,  and  permitted  a  purgative 
enema  to  be  administered.  His  pulse  was  neaily  natural,  the  skin 
natural  in  eyery  respect.    His  countenance  was  happy. 

*'  Four  days  thus  passed  away,  the  doses  of  hemp  being  continued. 
When  he  fell  asleep,  on  waking  the  paroxysms  returned,  but  were 
again  almost  immediately  assuaded,  as  at  first.  Meanwhile  purgative 
enemata  were  employed,  and  he  partook  freely  of  solid  food,  and 
once  diank  water  without  the  least  suffering.  But  about  3  P.  M.,  of 
the  fifth  day  he  sunk  into  profound  stupor,  the  breathing  slightly  ster- 
torous; and  in  this  state  he  continued,  and  without  further  struggle 
death  terminated  his  sufferings  at  4  A.  M.  on  the  27th  of  Nov."     *    * 

Tetanus.  —  Several  cases  of  the  traumatic  kind  are  recorded, 
which  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  highest  expectations  of  the  power  of 
this  remedy  in  this  generally  fatal  disease. 

In  the  first  case,  the  disease  supervened  on  dysentery  from  the 
action  of  a  native  moxa.  Symptoms  of  tetanus  occurred  on  the  24th 
Dec,  and  were  well  marked  on  the  26th,  when  (thepase  being  con- 
sidered hopeless)  hemp  was  administered,  at  first  in  doses  of  two 
grains  every  third  hour,  afterwards  of  three  grains  every  second  hour. 
The  usual  intoxicating  effects  were  produced,  and  the  spasms  were 
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speedily  mitigated,  and  at  length  finally  ceased  on  the  6th  Jan.    The 
dysentery,  however,  proved  fatal  on  the  23d. 

'*  The  second  case  was  that  of  Chunoo  Syce,  in  whom  tetanus 
supervened  on  the  11th  December,  after  an  injury  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse.  After  an  ineffectual  trial  of  turpentine  and  castor  oil  in  large 
doses,  two-grain  doses  of  hemp  resin,  were  given  on  the  26th  of  Nov. 
He  consumed  in  all  134  grains  of  the  resin,  and  left  the  hospital  cured 
on  the  28th  December.*' 

Third  Case.  —  Huroo,  a  female,  set.  25,  admitted  to  the  Native 
Hospital  on  the  16th  December,  hs|d  tetanus  for  the  three  previous 
days,  the  sequel  of  a  cut  in  the  left  elbow  received  a  fortnight 
before.  Symptoms  violent  on  admission.  Turpentine  and  castor  oil 
given  repeatedly  wiChout  effect;  on  the  16ih  and  17th  three  grains  of 
hemp  resin  were  given  at  bed-time.  On  the  morning  of  the  18ih 
she  was  found  in  a  state  of  complete  catalepsy,  and  remained  so  un- 
til evening,  wlien  she  became  sensible,  and  a  tetanic  paroxysm  re- 
curred. Hemp  resumed,  and  continued  in  two-grain  dose  every 
fourth  hour.  From  this  time  till  the  third  hour  tetanic  symptoms 
returned.  She  subsequently  took  a  grain  twice  daily  till  the  8th  of 
February,  when  she  left  the  hospital  apparently  quite  well. 

Mr.  O^rien  has  since  used  the  hemp  resin  in  five  cases,  of  whrch 
four  were  admitted  in  a  perfectly  hopeless  state.  He  employed  the 
remedy  in  ten-grain  doses  dissolvied  in  spirit.  The  effect  he  de- 
scribes as  almost  immediate  relaxation  of  the  muscles  and  interrup- 
tion of  the  convulsive  tendency.  Of  Mr.  O'Brien's  seven  cases  four 
have  recovered. 

In  the  Police  Hospital  of  Calcutta,  the  late  Dr.  Bain  has  used  the 
remedy  in  three  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus,  of  these,  one  has  died 
and  two  recovered. 

A  very  remarkable  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  practice  of 
my  cousin,  Mr.  Richard  O'Shaughnessy.  The  patient  was  a  Jew\ 
set.  30,  attacked  with  tetanus  during  the  progress  of  a  sloughing  sore 
of  the  scrotum,  the  sequel  of  a  neglected  hydrocele.  Three-grain 
doses  were  used  every  second  hour,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  intoxi- 
cation and  suspending  the  symptoms.  The  pattent  has  recovered 
perfectly,  and  now  enjoys  excelleiU  health* 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 

knr.  ftSf.'-^ProfesMional  C(mfidenee.^-^The  following  ease  has 
attracted  some  attention  in  France.  In  December,  1843,  Dr.  Mallet, 
of  La  Rochelle,  delivered  a  lady,  who  had  placed  herself  under  his 
care  on  the  condition  of  secrecy.  The  laws  of  France  require  the 
registration  of  a  birth  at  the  mayoralty  of  the  parish  in  which  the 
child  is  bom  within  three  days  of  the  delivery,  nnder  the  terror  of  a 
severe  penalty  for  the  omission.  Dr,  Mallet  aecoidingly  presented 
the  child  on  the  second  day,  to  the  registrar  of  the  town,  merely  giv- 
ing the  date,  the  place  of  birth,  and  aome  names,  under  which  the 
child  was  inscribed*  He  was  summoned,  however,  to  give  in  also 
the  name  of  the  mother^  but  this  he  refused  to  present,  on  the  plea 
that  it  had  been  entrusted  to  him  under  a  promise  of  secrecy,  and  that 
Art.  378  of  the  Penal  Code  decrees  «*  that  ail  medical  men,  or  mid- 
wives,  who  reveal  secrets  which  have  been  entrusted  to  them  in  the 
professional  capaoity,  shall  be  punlishedn"  The  civil  authorities  of 
Bochelle  brought  an  action  against  him  on  the  ground  that  the  decla- 
Vation  of  the  birth  of  the  child  was  legally  imperative  on  the  ac- 
coucheur, and  such  other  person  or  persons  as  were  present  at  the 
delivery.  But  the  Tribunal  of  Saintes,  .before  which  the  case  was 
brought,  acquitted  Dr.  Mallet,  on  the  ground  that  by  presenting  the 
child  at  the  register  office,  accompanied  by.  two  witnesses,  he  had 
satisfied  the  exigencies  of  the  law,  and  that  he  was  really  warranted 
in  refusing  to  name  the  mother,  by  the  article  of  the  code  just  quoted, 
which  enjoins  secrecy  when  such  secx^oy  da$s  not  threaten  or  <n- 
danger  the  eeeurity  ^  the  public^ 

The  attomey*general  of  Saintes  was  not  satisfied  with  this  deei- 
sion,  and  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Cassation  at  Paris.  But  that  court, 
after  a  lei^thened  debate,  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  provincial 
tribunal,  and  on  similar  grounds.    Lancet^  Oct.  7,  1843. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  the  following  law:— m  No 
person  duly  authorised  to  praetioe  physic  and  surgery,  shall  be 
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allowed  to  disclose  any  information  which  he  may  have  acquired  in 
attending  any  patient  in  a  professional  character,  and  which  informa- 
tion was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for  such  patient  as  a 
physician,  or  to  do  any  act  for  him  as  a  surgeon.**"—  [^Amer.  Jour* 
Med.  Sci.  T.  r.  b. 


Art.  26.— jEl^Attfscf  Proio-twtphUrtt  of  Iron  om  an  JhUidoU  to 
Chrrosive  SubHmate.  By  M.  Mialhb. —  I  kaye  discovered  from 
experiments  thai  hydrated  proto-sulpburet  of  iron,  a  perfectly  inert 
snbstaaee,  instantly  decomposes  oontMive  sublimate;  protoehloride  of 
iron  and  bisalphvret  of  mercury,  two  inert  snbstanees,  are  formed, 
from  whioh  valuable  property  I  am  induced  to  demgnate  this  snlphuret 
of  iron  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  violent  poison  alluded  to.  I  intend 
shortly  to  pnUista  the  details  of  my  chemical  and  physidogical  inves* 
tigations  on  this  sabjeet,  but  the  following  cheraico«physiological  fact 
may  be  stated  as  a  strong  evidenee  of  the  efficacy  of  this  antidote. 
When  a  smsll  quantity  of  bichloride  of  mercury  is  taken  into  the 
mouth,  there  it  vpoetilj  experienced  an  insupportable  and  charaeteris- 
tio  metallic  taste%  If  new,  the  mouth  be  gargtod  with  the  hydrated 
sulphuret,  in  a  thiek  state,  such  as  it  should  always  be  need  in,  the 
mercurial  taste  is  removed  as  if  by  enchantment.  This  faet  requires 
no  comment ;  it  speaks  sufficiently  for  itself,  without  further  explana* 
tion.  The  antidote  I  am  now  recommending  is  not  limited  in  its 
effects  to  the  mercurial  salts ;  it  is  equally  useful  in  counteracUng  the 
deleterioas'operation  of  several  other  metallic  salts,  especially  those  of 
copper  and  of  lead. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparing  the  hydrated  protosid- 
phtiret  of  iron.  Dissolve  any  quantity  of  pure  protosulphate  of  iron 
in  at  least  twenty  times  its  weight  of  distUled  water,  deprived'  of  air 
by  boiling,  and  precipitate  the  iron  with  a  suffioient  quantity  of  sul- 
phuret  of  sodiumi  dissolved  also  in  distilled  water,  deprived  tff  air. 
Wash  the  protoeulphuret  thus  obtained  with  distilled  watert  and 
preserve  it  in- stoppered  bottles,  filled  with  boill^d  distilled  water. 

AMiough  the  preparation  of  tMssutphuret  of  iron  is  very  simple, 
and  may  be  ellbeted  m  a  few  mfMrtesi  yet  it  Wevld  be  desirable  to 
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koep  il  always  preparedi  that  no  tioie  may  be  unneoeasarily  lost  in  any 
case  of  poisoning. 

The  precauiioa  of  preserving  this  sulphuret  oat  of  eontaet  of  the 
air*  must  be  strioUy  observed,  as  it  has  a  great  tendeney  to  pass  into 
the  state  of  sulphate*  — [Braiihwaite's  Bet,,  from  Journal  de  Phar- 
macies from  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  Dec,  1842,  p.  411  • 


Art.  27.  —  Pregnancy  without  the  Usual  Signs,  and  Pariuri* 
tion  without  Labor  Pains.  By  T.  W.Lewis,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 
The  case  was  that  of  a  lady,  aged  41,  who  had  noticed  an  enlarge- 
ment  of  abdomen  for  six  or  seven  months.  She  felt  certain  she  was 
not  pregnant,  because  she  had  not  experienced  symptoms  similar  to 
those  of  her  first  pregnancy.  Catamenia  appeared  last,  eight  or  nine 
monthff  ago.  External  examination  not  proving  satisfactory,  examina- 
tion per  vaginam  was  made,  which  disclosed  the  nature  of  the  case. 
The  OS  uteri  was  dilated  to  the  size  of  &  shilling,  the  neck  entirely 
expanded,  and  the  membranes  and  child's  head  could  be  felt.  Though 
informed  she  was  pregnant,  she  was  sceptical,  and  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  event. 

On  January  5th  the  author  was  sent  for,  and  found  the  child  born 
before  his  arrival ;  the  funis  was  ruptured  about  four  inches  from  the 
umbilicus.  It  appears  the  lady  had  suffered  from  diarrhosa  for  two 
days  previous.  At  one  o'clock,  A.  M.,  she  awoke,  she  says^  with 
griping  pains  in  her  belly;  these  continued  until  six,  when  she  got  out 
of  bed  for  ease.  She  walked  into  an  adjoining  room,  and,  bending 
herself,  rested  her  hands  on  the  table.  Suddenly  the  waters  broke, 
and  the  child  was  expelled,  and  fell  on  the  floor.  She  states  posi- 
tively she  had  no  pain  in  the  loins,  nor  bearing-down  pains,  previous 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  The  author  considers  the  following 
facts  established  by  the  case : — 

1 .  That  pregnancy  may  occur,  and  nearly  reach  its  termination, 
without  many  of  the  ordinary  signs. 

2.  That  the  uterus  may  contract,  like  other  hollow  muscular  or- 
gans, without  the  consciousness  of  the  mother. 

Z.  That  rupture  of  the  funis  is  attended  with  little  or  no  bleeding. 
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40  Cold  Affanon  in  Poisoning  hy  Pnissic  Acid. 

The  practical  doctrine  he  infers  from  it  is,  that  in  case  of  illegiti- 
mate births  occurring  suddenly,  and  where  the  child  is  found  dead, 
the  circumstances  should  be  of  a  Tery  decided  character  before  the 
guilt  of  infanticide  be  fixed  on  the  toother.  —  [Braithwaite's  Ret., 
from  London  and  Edin,  Monthly  Jour,  of  Med.  8ci.,  July  1842,  p.  610. 


Art.  28. —  Cold  affusion  in  poisoning  by  Prussic  .4c  W.— Addi- 
tional proofs  of  its  utility.  M.  Louyet,  Professor  of  Chemistry  at 
Brussels,  makes  the  following  statement.  It  is  now  several  months 
since  I  noticed  the  following  extract  from  an  English  journal.  At  a 
meeting  of  English  chemists,  held  at  Sunderland,  Dr.  Robinson  made 
the  following  experiment  in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues.  He  took 
two  rabbits,  and  poured  on  the  tongues  of  each  four  drops  of  prussic 
acid.  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  They  fell  down  apparently 
dead.  He  now  applied  the  antidote.  Cold  water,  containing  a  mix- 
ture of  saltpetre  and  common  salt,  was  poured  on  their  heads  and 
along  the  spine.  The  rabbits  were  instantly  resuscitated,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  hopped  about  with  their  usual  briskness. 

This  result  was  so  remarkable,  that  M.  Louyet  was  desirous  of 
verifying  its  perfect  accuracy,  and  therefore  repeated  the  experiment 
as  follows.  He  introduced,  by  means  of  a  tube,  into  the  mouth  of  a 
young  and  healthy  rabbit,  two  drops  of  a  mixture,  consisting  of  pure 
prussic  acid  recently  prepared  one  part,  and  alcohol  four  parts.  When 
the  poison  reached  the  mouth,  the  animal  fell  as  if  struck  with  light- 
ning, and  did  not  revive.  The  same  application  was  then  made  to 
another,  and  as  soon  as  the  poison  was  introduced,  a  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  cooled  down  to  15^  below  zero,  was  poured  over  its  head 
and  back.  In  a  few  minutes  the  animal  was  perfectly  restored.  It 
thus  appears  that  very  cold  water  is  an  admirable  means  of  restoring 
the  power  of  the  muscles,  when  it  has  been  destroyed  by  the  poison. 
[American  Jour.  Med.  ScL,  from  Bulletin  de  L' Academic  Royale  de 
Brnxelles.  t.  r.  b. 
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Art.  29.  —  The  Cyclopadia  of  Practical  Medicine.     Edited  by 
John  Forbes,  M.  D.,  Alexajidbb  TwsEDiEy  M.  D.,  and  Johm 

C0MOLLY9  M.  D. ;  Revised,  with  additions,  by  Robley  Dungli- 
souj  M.  JD.  Philadelphia :  Lea  &  Blanchard  — 1844. 
We  have  received  Part  First  of  this  well-kDOwn  and  highly  valuable 
work,^which  is  now  being  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs  Lea  ii  Blan- 
chard. It  will  be  published  in  twenty-four  semi-monthly  parts*  the 
whole  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year;  and  will  make  in  the 
aggregate,  four  large  super-royal  octavo  volumes,  embracing  over 
three  thousand  pages. 

The  CyclopsBdia  of  Practical  Medicine  consists  of  original  essays 
on  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  practice  of  medicine ;  the  list 
of  contributors  embraces  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
physicians  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  present  state  of  practical  medicine  is  more  faithfully, 
and  extensively  represented  in  this  than  any  other  work  extant.  Pro- 
fessor Dunglison  will  add  new  matter,  and  rearrange  the  work  in  a  more 
systematic  form  than  that  in  which  it  originally  ap^ared.  No  phy- 
sician in  the  United  States  is  better  qualified  to  accomplish  this 
important  task,  than  Professor  Dunglison,  and  his  name  is  a  sufficient 
guaranty  that  it  will  be  faithfully  performed.  The  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine  is  destined  to  obtain  a  wide  circulation  in  this 
country,  and  no  physician  can  consider  his  library  complete  without 
this  work  being  added  to  it.  The  advantages  of  a  system  made  up  of 
separate  essays,  by  the  most  able  men,  each  one  writing  on  that 
branch  to  which  he  has  devoted  especial  attention,  will  impress  all 
with  a  belief,  that  it  is  more  full,  accurate,  and  complete,  than  when 
treated  by  one  writer,  and  in  conjunction  with  numerous  other  sub- 
jecto.  Such  is  emphatically  the  case  with  the  Cyclopaedia;  and  as  a 
faithful  digest  of  the  whole  subject  of  practical  medicine,  to  which 
has  been  added  numerous  articles  on  the  diseases  of  women  and 
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children,  and  medical  jarisprudeuccy  it  is  unequalled  in  the  Englisb 
language. 

It  may  be  obtained  in  tbia  city,  at  the  Book  Store  of  Meatrs. 
Deailver  ^  Burr,  at  fiAj  cents  per  number. 


Abt.  30.  —  A  Practiced  Treaiise  on  Midwifery.    By  M.  Crailly, 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  ex*cbief  of  the  Obstetric  Cliniqae 
of  Paris,  Professor  of  Midwifery,  Member  of  the  Society  of 
Medical  Emulation,  etc.      Illustrated  with  216  Woodcuts. 
A  work  adopted  by  the  Royal  Council  of  public  Instniction. 
Translated  from  the  French,  and  edited  by  Gunning  S.  Bed* 
voRD,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  the  diseases 
of  Women  and  Children  in  the  University  of  New  York. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street— 1844. 
pp.  530. 
Prom  a  hasty  examination  of  this  work,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  em* 
braces  %  valuable  system.^    We  fully  agree  with  the^  distinguished 
editor,  that  midwifery  is  essentially  a  practical  branch.     There  is  no 
department  of  medicine  in  which  speculations  are  more  fraught  with 
danger  than  in  that  of  obstetrics;   plain,  practical  facts  are  the  basis 
of  this  art,  and  he  who  becomes  bewildered  in  the  labyrinths  of  spec- 
ulation, win  learn  too  late  his  fatal  error.    The  work  before  us  is 
essentially  practical,  and,  therefore,  it  bears  no  affinity  to  the  danger* 
ous  mysticisms  alluded  to  above.    The  following  extract  from  the 
Editor's  preface  will  show,  that  he  has  not  brought  the  work  forward 
without  fully  understanding  its  merits : 

"  I  have  been  induced  to  translate  and  edit  Dr.  Chailly's  Treatise 
on  Midwifery  from  a  conviction  of  its  great  practical  value.  The 
encomiums  which  have  been  passed  upon  this  work  by  some  of  the 
best  European  Journals,  and  the  high  character  of  Paul  Dubois, 
whose  instructions  and  experience  it  embodies,  will,  I  am  sure,  secure 
for  it  a  favorable  reception  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  To  all  Ameri* 
cans  who  have  visited  the  Parisian  schoolri,  the  name  of  Paul  Dubois 
must  be  familiar;  he  is  at  this  day  the  oracle  of  French  Midwifery, 
and  Dr.  Chailly  has,  in  this  tMatise,  presented  the  reader  with  a  faith* 
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fal  and  graphie  view  of  the  opinkm  of  thw'&oeomplwlwd  obstotrknan." 
A  late  woik,  embodying  the  opinions  of  the  most  ditUngitished 
French  obs^etneiani,  cannot  bat  prore  naefal  to  liie  American  practi- 
tioner ;  and  no  system  can  be  obtained  that  will  accomplish  this  object 
more  satisfactorily  Aan  that  of  M.  Chailly,  arranged  and  commented 
on,  as  it  is,  by  so  distingnished  an  aeooucher  as  Professor  Bedford.-— 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  eomprehensire  treatise  than  the  present ; 
it  embraces  almost  erery  subject  connected  with  Midwifery,  and  as  it 
b  measurably  free  from  specolatiTe  controversies,  it  contains  a  larger 
amount  of  actual  instruction  than  is  to  be  generally  found  in  an  equal 
number  of  pages.  It  contains  216  wood  cuts,  which  illustrate  most 
of  the  subjects  discussed:  In  view  of  the  high  source  from  which 
thie  work  emanates,  and  its  striedy  practical  character,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  tliat  it  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  the 
American  practitioner.    For  sale  at  the  Methodist  Book  Room. 

Art.  31.  —  A  Treatise  on  the  MUure^  Causesj  and  Treatment  of 
Erysipelas.    Bj  Thomas  Nunnelly,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Pathology,  in  the  Leeds  School  of  Medi- 
cine, etc.     Philadelphia  :   Ed.  Barrington  &  Geo.  D.  Has- 
well— 1844.  pp.  235. 
This  work  is  reprinted  in  the  Select  Medical  Library^  and  appearing 
at  the  present  moment,  when  erysipelas  has  extended  so  widely  over 
our  country,  it  will  be  regarded  by  practitioners  as  a  valuable  assistant. 
As  remarked  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  that 
heretofore  no  separate  treatise  has  appeared  on  the  subject  of  erysipe- 
las.   The  disease  often  prevailing  as  an  epidemic,  and  generally 
assuming  a  grave  character,  it  unquestioi)ab1y  deserves  more  attention 
than  diseases  to  which  ponderous  volumes  have  been  devoted. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  author's  doctrines  illustrating 
the  nature  of  erysipelas ;  and,  indeed,  this  is  wholly  unnecessary, 
as  nothing  short  of  a  perusal  of  the  entire  book  will  do  justice  to' the 
author  or  the  reader.  The  causen  of  erysipelas  are  divided  into  two 
classes ;  the  first  pertains  to  the  individual  himself,  and  the  second,  to 
causes  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  such  as  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
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ph«ret  and  the  localitj  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  first  gives  rise  to 
sporadic  cases,  and  the  second  to  epidemics.  The  author  fully 
admits  the  contagioas  character  of  the  diseasci  when  once  originated, 
and  brings  forwaid  many  strong  points  to  sustain  this  view. 

Dr.  Nunnelly  divides  erysipelas  into  two  genera^  ^e  internal 
and  the  external.  The  internal  is  divided  into  three  species;  firsts 
when  the  serous  membranes  are  attacked;  second,  the  affection  of 
the  mucous  membranes;  and  third,  the  implication  of  the  veins  and 
absorbents  —  the  last  forming  two  varieties.  JExternid  erysipelas 
has  three  species ;  first,  the  cutaneous,  principally  affecting  the  in- 
teguments; second,  the  cellulo-cutaneous,  which  involves  both  the 
skin  and  sub-cutaneous  cellular  tissue;  third,  the  cellular,  which  is 
principally  seated  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  and  occasion- 
ally affecting  that  beneath  the  fascia. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  two  classes;  .first,  general^  and  sec- 
ond, local  treatment.  Of  the  general  remedies,  bleeding  stands 
first.  AAer  I  passing  under  review  the  opinions  of  writers,  the  author 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  ^^  that  erysipelas  is  not  one  of  those  disor- 
ders for  the  cure  of  which  venesection  should  form  a  prominent  part 
of  the  treatment.'^  The  judicious  and  discriminating  practitioner 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  placing  a  proper  estimate  upon  this  conclu- 
sion. Practicing  as  Dr.  Nunnelly  did  in  Europe,  and  drawing  his 
conclusions  [from  crowded  hospitals  and  hospital  ships,  and  treating, 
too,  constitutions  already  depraved,  it  is  not  surprising  that  deple- 
tion should  find  but  little  favor.  And  further,  this  question  is  not  to 
be  determined  even  by  these  powerfully  modifying  collateral  cir- 
cumstances; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  different  epidemics  de- 
mand opposite  modes  of  treatment — C>ne  requiring  depletion  and 
the  other  stimulation. 

In  the  treatment  of  erysipelas,  as  it  appeared  in  Indiana,  detailed 
by  Dr.  Sutton  in  the  Western  Lancet^  Vol.  II,  p.  308,  a  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic course  was  adopted,  and  venesection  was  often  highly 
beneficial.  These  facts  should  admonish  us  against  adopting  exclu- 
sive views  on  treatment 

The  author  is  opposed,  and  on  rationalfgroands,  to  the  administra- 
tion of  stimulants  \s^  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  supposes  they 
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may  be  required  at  a  more  advanced  period.  The  author  speaks 
faTorably  of  the  use  of  emetics;  and  in  this  we  fully  concur,  beliey* 
ing  that  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  important  classes  of  agents 
in  the  management  of  this  affection.  Purgatives  are  considered  by 
the  aathor  among  the  most  useful'  remedies  in  erysipelas;  a  combi- 
nation of  ealomely  with  neutral  salts,  infusion  of  senna,  colchicum, 
or  tartarized  antimony,  are  reccMumended  as  the  most  useful.  Va- 
rious other  adjuvants,  of  a  general  character,  are  recommended,  for 
a  knowledge  of  which  we  must  refer  to  the  book. 

The  heal  treatment,  the  author  supposes,  of  little  less  impor- 
tance than  the  general  remedies.  Of  these  great  reliance  is  placed 
upon  the  local  detraction  of  blood;  four  modes  of  local  depletion  are 
named:  1st,  cupping;  2nd,  by  leeches;  3d,  by  punctures;  4,  by  in- 
cisions. Of  these  cupping  is  the  most  objectionable;  leeches  may 
be  used,  and  the  author  thinks  the  objections  heretofore  urged 
against  leeches  in  erysipelas  are  not  entirely  founded  on  correct 
observation,  although  he  does  not  recommend  this  as  the  best  mode 
of  local  depletion.  But  of  aU  the  means  recommended,  a  decided 
preference  is  given  to  small  punctures;  incisions  are  less  admissi- 
ble, or  of  more  doubtful  propriety,  except  in  an  advanced  stage  to 
give  exit  to  fluids  or  sloughs,  but  should  not  be  practiced  where  the 
skin  alone  is  affected.  In  addition  to  these  measures,  cold  lotions, 
mild  stimulants,  warm  fomentations  and  poultices,  blisters,  nitrate 
of  silver,  tincture  of  iodine,  bandages,  etc.,  etc. 

This  hasty  sketch  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  treatise  before  us.  The  editor  has  improved  the 
book  by  notes  and  additions.  He  has  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
the  work  a  paper  on  erysipelas  by  Dr.  Sutton,  of  Indiana,  published 
in  No.  7,  Vol.  II,  of  the  TFestem  Lancet^  and  a  synopsis  of  papers 
published  in  the  ^mer.  Jour*  Med.  SciencCyhy  Drs.  Halt  and  Dexter, 
and  in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour,  by  Dr.  Allen.  We  pre- 
sume the  publishers  will  place  the  work  before  the  profession  in  reg- 
ular book  form,  and  we  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  extensively  read. 
In  the  mean  time,  it  may  be  obtained,  in  the  Select  Med.  Library^ 
by  applying  to  the  agents  in  this  city,  Messrs  Desilver  &  Burr, 
112  Main  Street. 
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Art.  32. — Ji  Treatise  on  Protracted  Indigestion  and  its  Conse- 

qmncesi  being  an  (qyplication  to  the  Practical  Department  of 

Medicine  of  the  Results  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  the  Vital 

Functions,  etc.     By  A.  P.  W.  Phiups,  M .  D.,  F.  R.  &,  etc. 

Philadelphia:  Lea  &  Blanchard— 1843.  pp.  340. 
Prslimtnart  to  any  remarks  on  Dr.  Philip's  production*  we  will 
offer  the  table  of  contents. 

PART  I. — On  the  powers  of  the  more  perfect  animals,  and  the 
relations  they  bear  to  each  other  and  to  the  powers  of  the  inanimate 
world. 

PART  n. — The  application  of  the  inferences  from  the  investi- 
gations on  which  this  treatise  is  founded,  with  a  view  to  improve  the 
treatment  of  disease. 

Ch4q>.  I.-*-  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Sanguiferous  System. 

Sec.  I.-— On  Inflammation. 

Siic.  II.— On  Congestion. 

Chap.  II. — On  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  last  chapter  includes  diseases  of  the  brain,  spinal  marrow, 
liver,  and  the  last  section  is  on  certain  states  of  indigestion,  and  habi- 
tual  asthma;  and  this  section  is  dismissed  at  the  end  of  four  pages. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  that  Dr.  Philip  has  talked 
about  almost  every  thing  else  than  protracted  indigestion:  We  think 
the  title  page  must  have  been  written  prior  to  the  book,  otherwise  the  . 
matter  in  the  volume  would  at  least  have  been  on  the  subject  indicated 
in  the  title  page.  The  principal  part  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  dis* 
eases  of  the  nervous  system,  and  a  very  small  part  directly  to  pro- 
tracted indigestion. 

The  present  treatise  is  not  wholly  addressed  to  the  profession,  but 
the  public  are  permitted  to  share  in  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its 
perusal.  Dr.  Philip,  apparently  laboring  under  an  apprehension  that 
his  work  would  not  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  profession,  has  ad- 
dressed it  likewise  to  the  public,  hoping  that  they  at  least  would 
recognize  its  merits.  He,  therefore,  advises  the  patient  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  physician  to  this  treatise  should  its  doctrines  be  over- 
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looked.  Truly  a  modest  position— advising  the  patient  to  instruct 
the  Doctor ! 

A  doctrine  cherished  by  Dr.  Philip^  with  some  degree  of  pride 
and  tenacity,  is,  that  the  nervous  principle  is  identical  with  electricity. 
This  doctrine  has  been,  and  still  is,  maintained  by  many;  but  we 
believe  no  point  in  physiology  is  susceptible  of  clearer  demonstration 
than  that  there  is  a  radical  difference  between  electricity  and  the  nerv- 
ous principle. 

Dr.  Philip  has  undoubtedly  signally  failed  in  addressing  this  work 
to  the  public ;  he  has  failed  because  the  nature  of  the  investigation  is 
so  abstruse,  and  involves  so  many  disputed  points^  that  it  could  be 
fully  comprehended  only  by  a  reader  familiar  with  all  the  principles 
of  medical  science ;  and  in  the  second  place  he  has  failed,  because, 
there  is  not  sufficient  grounds  for  extending  the  woHc  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  profession. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  objections  that  can  be  urged  to  this 
book,  we  have  no  desire  to  conceal  the  fact,  that  it  contains  much 
valuable  matter,  and  will  well  repay  the  reader  for  its  perusal.  The 
author  possesses  a  vigorous  and  philosophical  mind,  and  withal  has 
investigated  the  subjects  under  consideration  with  unusual  care,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  make  many  valuable  suggestions  in  physiology, 
pathology,  and  practical  medicine.  Those  who  have  not  read  the 
work,  we  would  advise  to  procure  it,  and  examine  its  pages  at- 
tentively. 

For  sale  by  Desilver  &  Burr,  112  Main  Street, 
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CINCINNATI,    MAY,    1844. 


BtEDICAL  CONVENTION  OF  OHIO. 

This  respectable  and  highly  useful  association  will  hold  its  annual 
meeting  on  tlie  fourth  Tuesday  of  May,  (28th  inst.)  in  Mount  Ver- 
non. The  central  and  pleasant  location  of  Mount  Vernon,  and  the 
agreeable  season  for  traveling,  and  a  love  for  scientific  improvements^ 
will  probably  ensure  a  large  meeting.  We  would  respectfully  urge 
upon  our  brethren  throughout  the  State,  but  more  especially  those 
within  convenient  distances,  to  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
interchanging  social  civilities  with  each  other,  and  to  unite  in  an  ef- 
fort to  elevate  the  profession  by  personal  and  scientific  intercourse. 
The  last  convention  held  at  Lancaster,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
delegates  separated,  mutually  satisfied  with  each  others  conduct,  and 
highly  gratified  at  the  general  result  of  their  deliberations.  But  not- 
withstanding the  Convention  has  continued  to  meet  for  years,  and 
their  beneficial  influence  has  been  felt  throughout  the  profession; 
still,  without  a  determined  zeal,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain  the 
past  popularity  oC  these  meetings,  they  will  soon  cease  to  be  effective, 
and  will  finally  sink  into  neglect.  Such  a  result  we  do  not  anticipate, 
but  it  cannot  be  concealed  that  such  would  be  the  finale  of  these 
primary  meetings,  were  we  to  lose  our  zeal  in  their  support.  Slight 
inconveniences  shoiild  not  prevent  our  attendance ;  all  physicians  feel 
the  loss  of  absence  from  business ;  but  while  these  obstacles  are  in- 
terposing* it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  profession  is  a  unit  in 
interests,  and  that  its  respectability  and  success  can  be  secured  only 
by  the  effective  operation,  the  esprit  du  eorpst  flowing  from  the  main 
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body  of  the  profession,  and  Beeoring  to  eaeh  the  snsiaiaing  hand  of 
the  other.  Every  member  of  the  profession  is  personally  interested 
in  maintaining  its  interests ;  and  if  these  can  in  any  degree  be  secured 
by  the  deliberatiojis  of  the  Convention,  his  sacrifices  will  fall  far 
short  of  the  advantages  gained  by  attendance. 

It  is,  perhaps,  unnecessary  to  anticipate,  at  this  time,  the  introdno- 
tion  of  particular  measures  for  the  consideration  of  the  Convention ; 
but  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark,  that  the  legal  regulation  of 
practical  medicine  will  be  a  legitimate  subject  for  action,  and  will 
probably  be  brought  up  for  consideration.  We  are  fully  convinced, 
that  a  proposition  can  be  made  which  will  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  the  people  and  the  Legislature,  and  which  will  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  empiric  without  ground  to  challenge  our  motives,  and  still 
secure  to  the  profession  all  that  could  be  desired. 

We  anticipate  an  unusually  interesting  meeting,  and  this  expecta- 
tion will  not  be  disappointed  if  we  properly  appreciate  our  immediate 
interests.  Ohio  has  now  three  chartered  medical  schools,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  of  the  Professors  may  be  present,  that  they  may, 
by  their  examples  and  instructions,  give  an  impulse  to  professional 
zeal  that  may  long  be  felt;  And  finally,  let  us  all  be  there,  and  con- 
tribute our  portion  to  the  consummation  of  the  great  object  in  view— 
the  elevation  of  the  profession. 


Ohio  PfiNrrBNTiART— Physician's  Report.— Dr.  Trevitt,  Phy- 
sician to  the  Ohio  Penitentiary,  submitted  a  fall  report  of  the  state  of 
health  in  the  institution  for  the  last  year,  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  particulars. 

The  amount  of  sickness  during  the  last]  year  has  been  unusually 
large;  the  whole  number  of  cases  amounting  to  800.  But  what  is 
very  creditable  to  the  medical  attendant  is,  that  this  large  amount  of 
sickness  was  attended  with  a  diminished  mortality.  But  twelve 
deaths  occurred  during  the  entire  year,  and  of  these  six  were  chronic 
eases,  and  a  portion  of  the  remaining  six  sunk  from  debilitated  and 
broken  down  constitutions  —  a  circumstance  always  to  be  taken  into 
•ODsideration  in  estimating  the  moitality  in  our  public  institutions. 
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The  Mowing  list  will  show  the  eharaeler  of  the  diMMes :  --^  Anaaw- 
ca,  1;  asthma,  6;  bilioii8  coliC|6;  bilioaa  fe^er,  21;  hnriia,  3; 
ebfODic  diarrhoea^  4;  chronic  pneamoniai  8;  oolio,  4;  oongeative 
bilioua  fever,  6;  cooatipation,  8;  conauroptton,  1;  contitaed  wound, 
10 ;  diarrhcea,  1 1 ;  diseased  kidney,  1 ;  diseased  testicie,  3  ;  dysen- 
tery, 126 ;  epilepsy,  2 ;  gastritia,  1  $  gastric  irritation,  78 ;  general 
•  debility,  8;  heaJache,  9;  hemicrania,  2;  hemorrhoids,?;  hepatitis, 
2;  hemoptysis,  2;  hernia  hamoralis,  1;  hematuria,  1;  diseased  apine, 
1 ;  erysipelas,  2 ;  intermUtMrTSTvci^  ^^^Sqcised  wound,  8 ;  insane, 
6;  irritation  of  the  Iwtfgy^;  in|bpza,Hf^  inflammatory  lever, 
21 ;  inflammatory  rlyn^atism,  1 :  iPft^nf^  »acds,  I ;  inflamed  faee, 
1 ;  intestinal  irritati(^,  19;niaigAQDn'^2;  lacera/ed  wound,  3;  men* 
orrhagia,  1 ;  neuralgf^«  ^^pptfaalltfiar^^raa/^.  Deaths  occurred 
from  the  following  dim^eil  tv^J^h^a^  "Qp<ae  kidneys,  1 ;  chronic 
pneumonia,  1;  conaumption,^^ ; 'dysentery,  1;  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  and  diaphragm,  1 ;  inflammation  of  the  brain,  1 ;  congestive 
fever,  3 ;  bilious  fever,  3. 

New  York  Hospital. — We  have  before  us  the  report  of  this 
extensive  institution  for  the  year  1848.  The  following  are  the  medi« 
cal  officers  of  the  institution :  —  CoMulting  Physician^  Thomas 
Cock,  M.  D.;  Mending  Physicians,  F.  U.  Johnson,  M.  D.,  J.  M. 
Smith,  M.  D.,  John  A.  Swett,  M.  D.,  John  H.  Griscom,  M.  D.; 
Hauie  Phyncian^  William  W.  Jones,  M.  D.;  Consulting  Surgeons^ 
Valentine  Mott,  M.  D,  Alexander  H.  Stevens,  M.  D. ;  Attending 
SurgeonSt  J.  C.  Cheesman,  M.  D.,  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  M.  D., 
A.  C.  Post,  M.  D.,  R.  H.  Hofi*man,  M.  D,  G.  Back,  M.  D.,  J.Watson, 
M.  D.;  Hoitst  Surgeons^  John  Conger,  M.  D.,  Jean  M.  Julian,  M.  D. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  patients  admitted  for  1848. 

Number  of  patients 2,100 

Cured 1,239 

Relieved 133 

Discharged  at  their  own  request 215 

Discharged  as  improper  objects 44 

Carried  Forward 1,631 
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Brought  Forward 1,681 

Elopedyor  di8Ghapg«d  «»  disorderly ^ 71 

Died... no 

1,872 
on  the  3l8t  of  December,  1843  • 228 

Total i...» 2,100 


Blooximodali  Lvnatio  Asyli7ii,  N«  T.  —  P.  Earle,  Attending 

PhgBxtioTi, 

Ktiiubdr  of  patidntb  fdr  1843 195 

Cared 49 

Discb&i-ged  ttoeh  improved 23 

Dtecli&rged  at  request  of  friendi 7 

Eloped 2 

Died i 14 

Remaining 100 

A  number  of  very  interesting  tables  are  incladed  in  the  report, 
from  which  we  select  the  following :  — 

ClMnficaiion  of  PatienU  in  the  Atylum  during  the  year  1843. 

M«- 1  K.»"::::r ::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  'i 

89 

^--om.^^ 1  Fwei'r:::::;;:.::::::::::::;;;:;:::;:  i 

50 

53 

^^^7 {5S^^:::::::;;::v;:r;:::::;:::^^^    I 

-  -     3 
ToUl 195 


Fr9kMe  Coum  ef  iMonity  ef  PittieniB  tn  ike  Aeyivm  during  the  year  1843. 

HefedHary H 

Pmrpeml 'J^ 

Carried  Fofwaid-.o, - • 25 
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Brought  Forwird • S5 

Uterine  diaorden ...» «..   7 

Sacceeding  Fever  and  other  dieasea • ••  13 

Congenital 3 

Inaolation • • • 1 

Masturbation • 11 

Comrtittttional  *•••• ^ • 14 

Intemperance • 23 

Immoderate  oae  of  Opium  ••••- 3 

Injury * 2 

Cerebral  disease • 3 

Fatigueand  Exposure 2 

Domestic  troubles 7 

Pecuniary  embarraaunents 14 

Religious  excitement *• • 10 

Disappointed  affection • 8 

Over-exertion  of  mind • •> • 5 

Mortified  pride • -^ •••••  • 3 

Fright 2 

Remorse 4 

Loss  of  friends  ••« 7 

Political  excitement • 1 

Irritability  of  temper, • 1 

Disappointed  ambition 1 

Unknown,* 25 

^  Total 195 

The  following  interesting  summary  will  show  the  number  of  cases 
admitted  and  the  results  of  treatment,  from  1823  to  1843  inclusive. 

Old  cases  admitted «* 1102 

Recovered 144 

Per  cent,  13 

Recent  cases  admitted • 1442 

Recovered 1100 

Per  cent.,  76  1-13. 


The  iLLnfon  Medical  Aim  Suboical  Jovjoxal. — Our  regular 
notice  of  this  new  periodical,  which  is  just  starting  at  Chicago,  has 
been  unavoidably  crowded  out.  Considerable  editorial  matter  in- 
tended for  insertion  in  this  number  is  necessarily  omitted,  owing  to 
a  little  miscalculation  as  to  the  extent  of  our  limits. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

•  — — 

Art.  L — Remarks  on  the  Climate  of  Pensacola  as  a  Retreat  far 

Consumptive  Patients.    Bj  Isaac  Hitlse,  M.  D.)  Surgeon,  U« 

8.  Naval  Hospital:  Pensacola. 

[The  followmgr  comtnanication  was  addressed  to  P.  Knowlton, 
Dentist  of  this  city,  who  kindly  furnished  it  for  publication.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  adiUtional  commnnications  from  the  in- 
telligent author.] 

The  foUowinf  is  an  extract,  in  translation,  of  a  l^etter  which  I 
wrote  in  French,  dated  November  97,  1840,  to  the  Lady  Superior  of 
a  Female  Seminary  in  Pensacola,  intended  for  publication,  and  I  be- 
lieve was  published  in  the  Courier  des  Etats  Unis,  a  French  paper 
edited  at  New  York.  •  The  object  which  the  lady  had  in  view  in  ask- 
ing for  the  information  was  similar  to  yours,  and  I  believe  the  article 
in  English  will  answer  y&ur  purpose. 

The  enlightened  public  are  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that,  from  the 
highest  antiquity,  the  most  celebrated  physicians  reposed  great  confi- 
dence in  the  effects  of  change  of  climate  for  the  core  of  certain 
diseases,  especially  those  of  the  chest.  Thus  do  we  find  that  the 
ancient  physicians,  both  of  Greece  and  Rome,  were  in  the  habit  of 
sending  their  phthisical  patients  to  A.frica;  and  the  maxims  which 
appear  in  their  writings  prove,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  from  such 
a  course  they  observed  beneficial  results. 

In  our  own  time,  also,  the  physicians  of  the  north  of  Europe  send 
Iheir  pulmonary  patients  to  the  islands  of  Madeira,  to  Borne,  Nice, 
Vol.  III.— 4. 
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Pisa,  Hierns,  etc.,  white  those  who  preside  over  our  art  in  this  eouD- 
try  content  themselves  with  Tecom mending  to  those  who  are  attacked 
with  phthisis  to  choose  a  residence  in  the  island  of  Cubat  or  some 
others  of  the  West  India  Islands. 

Happily  for  the  affiicted  of  the  present  day,  several  distinguished 
physicians  have  visited  places  whieh  had  enjoyed  a  high  reputation, 
and,  by  correct  observations,  have  established  the  fact,  that  nearly  all 
the  places  in  the  south  of  Europe,  previously  renowned  as  affording 
an  asylum  for  pulmonary  invalids,  had  obtained  a  fietitious  reputation. 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  celebrated  author  of  a  work  on  Diseases  of  Hot  Cli- 
mates, and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of  the  age,  visited 
Italy  a  few  years  since,  and  remarked  that  Rome,  JMice,  and  several 
other  supposed  favorable  localities,  were  exposed  to  sudden  violent 
gales  of  wind  and  sudden  changes  of  weather,  which  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  injurious  to  valetudinarians.  Dr.  Clarke,  a  distin- 
guished physician,  who  practiced  medicine  in  Rome  for  ten  years, 
says  that  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  chest  prevail  there  during  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  that  acute  attacks  upon  the  lungs  appear  to 
him  to  be  more  violent  and  rapid  in  their  progress  in  that  city  than 
they  are  in  England  and  other  northern  countries. 

The  physicians  who  have  given  the  most  attention  to  this  subject 
agree  that  if  a  pulmonary  patient  is  compelled  fo  separate  himself 
from  his  family,  he  ought  to  choose  a  climate  between  the  thhtieth 
and  fortieth  degrees  of  latitude.  If  this  parallel  is  extended  farther 
south,  the  disease  is  liable  to  become  aggravated,  and  its  fatal  issue  is 
accelerated. 

Even  the  topography  of  the  place  chosen  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. If  it  is  strongly  marked  by  elevations  or  mountains,  the 
atmosphere  is  subject  to  great  variations,  being  occasionally  agitated 
by  violent  gales,  with  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  intervals 
exerting  upon  the  lungs  a  painful  pressure  by  its  sultry  stagnancy. 

The  island  of  Madeira  has  been  a  favorite  resort,  but  it  has  very 
considerable  elevations,  (which  are  sometimes  eove/ed  with  snow,) 
cold  rains,  and  Inhospitable  winds,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Gourley, 
Consumption  prevails  there  among  the  natives. 

If  we  examine  the  testimony  of  the  modern  physicians  upon  the 
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isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  not  obtain  a  more  flattering  result. 
YoQ  will  here  permit  me  to  give  an  extract  of  the  experience  of  Dr. 
Hennen,  the  Director  general  of  the  British  Hospitals. 

Proportion  of  mortality  of  palmonary  patients  to  that  of  other 
diaeaseSi  in  the  Ionian  islands,  and  at  Malta,  from  1815,  to  1821. 

Corfu,  -  1  to    4j.      Ithaca, '         -  1  to    5  . 

Cephalonia,        -      \  U>  t±  .      Zante,     •  -      1  to  17  . 

St.  Maura,    -  1  to    8t       Maka,  -  1  to    2|. 

Cerigo,  -  -       1  to    li.  * 

Total  pulmonary  patients  treated  in  the  hospitals  of  the 

places  named,  -  -  ...  S,42&. 

Total  of  other  diseases,        -  -  •  41,809. 

[Vide  Hennen^s  Med»  Topography. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  comparison  is  more  favorable  in 
appearance  than  reality,  since  all  the  persons  under  treatment  were  sol- 
diers, who  were  originally  robust,  and  had  probably  contracted  their 
diseases  in  the  country  where  diey  were  stationed. 

Yon  pereeive  then,  that,  I  have  the  authority  of  the  best  authors  ia 
declaring,  that  Europe  does  not  afford  a  climate  perfectly  adapted! 
to  pulmonary  invalids ;  and  my  own  observations  convince  me  thai  in 
the  West  Indies,  the  unfortunate  victim  of  consumptionf  frequently  sinks 
during  the  first  stage  of  acclimation,  in  a  strange  land  and  not  a  friend 
to  imoath  kispiOoio. 

To  return  more  strictly  to  the  subject  of  your  letter,  and  the 
request  you  have  made  for  my  opinion,  you  have  fallen  far  short  of 
exaggerating  the  advantages  of  this  fine  region  upon  which  nature  has 
smiled  so  beneficially. 

It  is  fifteen  years  since  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Pensacola,  and  for 
nearly  fourteen  years  I  have  been  familiar  with  the  diseases  which 
appear  here. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
medical  department  of  tho  Navy  Tard»  or  of  the  Naval  Hospital, 
situated  upon  the  border  of  a  fiat  eounlry,  bathed  by  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ;  Pensaoola  is  favored  in  the  summer  by  refreshing  sea  breezes,, 
which  moderate  the  effects  of  the  rays  of  the  sun;  lemoved  from  the- 
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mountains  to  the  distance  of  several  hundred  miles,  the  north  windtf 
of  winter,  although  they  sometimes  produce  a  sudden  change  in  the 
atmosphere,  reach  us  deprived  of  humidity,  and  the  only  inconveni- 
ence they  cause  to  a  valetudinarian  is  that  of  requiring  him  to  keep 
the  house  till  their  first  force  is  expended,  when  he  may  expect  a  serene 
sky. 

The  dimate  of  Pensacola  is  suitable  for  invalids  of  almost  every 
discription,  since  it  forms  a  medium  between  the  hot  and  the  cold. 
The  heat  of  summer  does  not  enfeeble»  neither  does  the  cold  of 
winter  exist  to  a  degree  that  is  hurtful,  and  its  duration  is  not  longer 
than  could  be  desired  to  fortify  the  nerves  kk!  secure  the  physical 
forces. 

It  has  been  my  happiness  to  see  many  pulmonary  patients  experi-^ 
ence  relief  from  a  rebidence  here ;  a  smaller  number  wha  had  but  the' 
first  symptoms  of  consumption,  have  gone  to  their  homee  perfectly 
recovered ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that,  to  obtain  all  the  benefits* 
which  this  fine  climate  is  capable  of  dispensing,  the  invalid  should 
fix  his  residence  on  the  spot*  The  temporary  efiects  of  a  short* 
sojourn  are  often  fatal  to  the  individual  who  exposes  himself  agaia  .to* 
the  severity  of  a  northern  winter* 

I  would  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed,  that  in  considering  this  sub-^ 
ject  I  confine  myself  to  a  single  malady*  There  are  some  which  are 
frequent  and  formidable  in  cold  countries  which  do  not  exist  here ; 
and  I  have  often  seen  persons  with  chronic  oomplaints,  whose  cases 
were  greatly  ameliorated,  and  others  cured,  by  a  removal  to  Florida. 

In  short,  all  persons  who  are  debilitated  from  any  cause  whatever, 
ought  to  find  in  this  atmosphere  a  propitious  temperature,  which  will 
produce  salutary  effects. 

A|iT.  II.  —  On  the  Treatment  of  Bilious  Fever*     By  John  Horne, 

M.  D.,  of  Middletown,  la* 
In  the  September  number  of  the  Lancet  there  is  a  paper  from  the  ^ible 
pen  of  Professor  Harrison,  on  Bilious  Remittent  fever,  which  contatme 
•much  valuable  information.    I  consider  the  Professor's  theory  of  the 
{tathology  of  that  disease  correct :  in  fact,  it  is  the  best  article  oq  .tha| 
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•subject  I  have  ever  teaoi  But,  in  looking  over  the  treatment  he  rec* 
•ommends,  I  wa«  much  disappointed ;  for,  fiom  his  correct  views  of  the 
pathoiog7, 1  expected  to  find  a  somewhat  different  course  of  treatment 
Copied.    . 

In  the  following  paper  I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  wherein  I  con- 
sider the  Professor's  practice  deficient,  and  describe  a  course  of  treat* 
ment  which  I  think  is  rationally  predicated  on  his  theory,  which,  at 
least,  considerable  experience  has  proven  to  be  successful. 

As  I  before  remarked,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Professor  as  to  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  and  therefore  consider,  that  in  the  first 
stage  of  Bilious  Remittent  fever,  the  nervops  S3r0tem  is  the  part  pri- 
marily affected,  and  that  the  circulating,  excreting  and  secreting  func- 
tions are  deranged  through  the  controlling  functions  of  that  system. 
But  the  Professor  appears  to  forget  this  theory  in  recommending  a 
preventive  course  of  treatment.  He  says,  p.  209,  near  the  bottom  : 
'*  But,  to  prevent  this  period  of  incubation  ripening  into  an  attack  of 
fever,  we  know  no  better  method  of  prophylactic  resort,  than  whh  the 
careful  avoidance  of  the  exciting  causes,  to  preserve  a  proper,  healthy 
action  of  the  emunctories.  With  this  view,  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open,  the  biliary  secretion  mantarned  by  mild  mercurial  aperientSt 
the  urinary  discharge  increased  by  drinking  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
the  super  tart,  potassa,  and  if  the  skrn  is  harsh  and  hot,  by  applying 
water  to  the  general  surface/*^  Now,  if  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
suppression  of  the  biliary  and  urrnary  secretions,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  functions  of  the  skin  be  the  cause  of  die  disease,  the  Profes- 
sor's prophylactic  treatment  might  be  supposed  to  be  efficacious ;  but, 
according  to  his  own  theory,  these  are  mere  sequences,  the  *^  peculiar 
perverted  state  of  the  nervous  system"  being  the  causation ;  now» 
would  it  not  be  better  to  uso  some  means  to  remove  the  eause,  (viz : 
the  peculiar  state  of  thd  nervous  system,)  and  thus  prevent  these  ef- 
fects from  taking  place,  thun  allowing  the  cause  still  to  operate,  to  torn 
our  attention  to  combating  the  effects  ?  Guided  by  this  view  of  the 
ease,  when  I  prescribe  for  a  patient  laboring  under  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  fever,  if  his  bowels  are  constipated  I  order  a  eathartic* 
and  then  put  him  on  the  use  of  quinine  and  opium ;   these  Articles  I 
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.  hf^ve  found  very  powerful  in  overconiiag  tlut  perverted  eUute  of  the 
nervous  system  produced  by  miasmata. 

The  ProOessor's  indications  of  treatment,  of  the  first  stage  of  this 
fever,  I  think  correct,  so  far  as  they  go ;  but  from  the  pathology  of 
this  iB^lge  of  the  disease  we  conceive,  that  the  gnmd,  indication  is  to 
remove  the  lesion  of  innervation,  and  by  accomplishing  this  we  general- 
ly at  ifiB  same  time  abate  the  vascular  action  and  restore  fhe  secretions. 
For  we  must  hear  in  mindy  that  the  vascular  ezci^ment,  derange- 
ment jof  the  secreting  and  excreting  functions  follow  as  effects,  the 
perverted  Sitate  pf  the  nervous  system  being  the  cause:  and  of 
course  by  removing  the  cause  the  effects  will  cease,  unless   that 

.  cause  has  been  operating  so  long  as  to  prodMce  organic  derange- 
ment; which,  however,  would  bring  the  fever  into  the  Prof,  secoiid 
stage,  when  a  different  treatment  would  of  course  be  indicated. 
The  Prof.,  however,  in  his  treatment  of  the  first  stage,  considering 
that,  <<  the  Physician  is  not  called  upon  to  prescribe  for  the  nervous 
derangement,^'  after  vascular  depletion,  places  his  main  reliance  in 
purgatives,  antimonials,  and  affusions  of  cold  and  tepid  water.  These 
I  consider  of  immense  advantage  in  some  cases,  and  so  far  as  they 
go  to  fulfil  our  indications;  but  to  trust  to  them  uncombined  as  the 
Prof,  recommends,  I  would  hardly  ever  expect  to  have  any  better 
success  than  this  treatment  had  in  the  case  of  Jacob  L.  Brown  given 
on  page  208.  This  case  I  think  a  good  specimen  of  the  effects  such 
treatment  has  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  I  have  seen  several 
cases  of  fev^r,  have  just  such  an  issue  aAer  being  treated  on  the 
Prof's  plan;  and  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  had  the  treatment  I  am  about 
to  point  out,  been  adopted  in  this  case,  the  fate  of  poor  Brown  would 
have  been  very  dj^S^rent.  That  the  Prof's  plan  of  treatment  les- 
sens the  liability  to  a  fatal  issue  from  local  inflammation  I  admit, 

.  but  at  the  same  time  I  consider  that  it  augmeqts  the  danger  of  a 
fatfil  tem^inatipfi)  in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease,  from  a  lesion  Qf 
innervation. 

In  giving  i^y  plan  of  treatment,  1  will  state  the  course  1  gener- 
ally pur3ue,  nor  do  1  wish  to  be  understood  as  sayii^g  that  it  ought  to 
be  a4op.ted  in  every  case;  in  some  I  have  to  commence  with  the  u^jd 
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i>r  tiie  lancet  and  alter  my  comaMAi  ptaotice  m  otlier  respectS)  for 
as  the  Prof,  remarks^  ^  no  praetice  will  admit  ^  unhreraal  appHca-* 
tkni;^^  however,  I  wiU  state  the  tJNsaUiieiit  whtdi  I  hare  found  gen* 
erally  applicable.  When  called  to  trelit  a  patient  laifooring  nadep 
the  first  stage  of  the  bilious  remittent  ferer,  as  the  bowels  are^ 
ccoomoniy  constipated,  I  commence  by  admintstsring  a  cathartic;  as 
soon  as  that  operates,  I  put  the  patient  on  the  use  of  a  combination 
of  equal  parts  of  spts,  nit  dttl«  and  camph.  tr.  opti^  a  tea  ^Kwnhi]: 
every  second  hour,  alternating  this  mixture  with«powd0r  containing 
pulv.  dov.  grs.  iij,  puL  jaodbL  gr.  iv,  at  the  same  time  use  tepid  or 
cold  sponging;  afler  the  patient  has  been. upon  this  treatment  for 
12  or  15  houris,  the  nervous  symptoms  are  greatly  mtligaied,  and  at 
the  next  remission  measurably  disappear;  I  then  commence  the  use 
of  quinine  in  com)>ination)  commonly,  with  pulv.  doveri,,  giving 
from  2  to  4  grs.  of  each  every  second  or  third  hour;  oommonly  after 
the  patient  has  used  from  twefve  to  fifteen  of  these  powders,  he  isi 
convalescent.  If  quinine  and  opium  are  administered  judiciously  in. 
this  complaint,  while  in  the  first  stage,  it  will  generally  succeed  in. 
cutting  it  short  at  once,  even  in  the  severest  cases,  and  in  nine  cases. 
out  of  ten,  (according  to  my  experience)  the  disease  will  never  arrive 
at  the  second  stage.  Nor  is  there  any  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  exhibition  of  quifiine  in  this  complaint/  I  often  administer 
that  drug  in  combination  with  opium,  in  cases  where  the  remissions 
are  slight,  during  the  fever,  and  have  never  seen  any  evils  arise  from 
its  use,  but  on  the  contrary,  it  has  always  been  attended  by  a  marked 
RQCcess,  appearing  to  act  as  a  direct  sedsitive,  producing  diaphoresis 
or  an  abatement  of  all  the  nervous  symptoms. 

The  Professor  remarks,  (page  246,)  the  treatment  must  correspond 
to  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  Now,  a  lesion  of  innervation,  fol- 
lowed as  its  effects,  by  arterial  excitement  and  derangement  of  the' 
secreUons  and  excretions,  is  the  pathology  of  this  stage  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  and  I  would  ask  if  the  treatment  I  have  recommended  is  net  in 
accordance  with  that  psrthdogyT  He  remarks,  ••the  quhiine  practice 
wodlfi'  not  answer  in  th6  dlitrict  whfere  he  resides:  ft  mAy  d6  else** 
where,  as  in  malarious  <&stricts,^*  and  at  the  same  tone  states,  that 
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Ihis  daeaM  m  txduHtdy  of  miaamatic  origin.  Now  if  thia  dtaoatf^ 
exiats  in  bt»  diatriot  df  country,  and  ia  ezcluairely  of  miaamatic  origin* 
aurely  bia  diatriot  mnat  be  malariooa,  for  bow  could  tho  effect  be  pro' 
duced  without  the  produeiof  eauae  I  But  even  allowing  that  all  the 
eaaea  which  occur  in  hia  practice  are  imported,  I  can  aee  no  reaaon 
why  the  quinine  treatment  ahonld  be  unauccesafol.  The  pathology 
of  the  diaeaae  ia  the  aame,  and  of  courae  the  aame  indicationa  of 
treatment  ought  to  be  kept  in  view ;  and  why  ahould  a  diaeaae,  pure* 
h)  tmaamaiiCf  not  be  tieated  in  a  healthy  district  in  the  aame  manner, 
aa  that  which  provea  aocceaiiful  in  a  malarioua  region? 

I  agree  with  the  Prof,  in  the  treatment  he  recommenda  in  aecond 
and  third  atagea  of  thia  diaeaae,  alwaya  bearing  in  mind,  that  there 
exfsta  a  peculiar  perverted  atate  of  the  nervouaayatem  to  be  overcome, 
"before  convaleaeence  can  be  eatablished  ;  and  that  quinine  ia  ail-^wer*^ 
ful  in  overcoming  it ;  therefore,  aa  aoon  aa  by  cupping  or  other  meana 
of  depletion,  local  inflammation  ia  aubdued,  I  loae  no  time  in  puttings 
my  patienta  on  the  uae  of  quinine  and  opium.  In  fact,  in  thoae  com- 
plicationa  which  do  not  directly  forbid  the  uae  of  theae  articlea,  I  often 
administer  them  through  the  whole  progresa  of  the  fever ;  and  have 
hitherto  had  no  cauae  to  repent  of  my  confidence  in  them. 


Art.  III. — Remarks  on  the  rise  of  Flannel  for  Children's  summer 

.  clothing.  By  John  C.  Darbt,  M.  D.^  of  Lexington,  Ky. 
AccoRDjHo  to  my  humble  judgment,  medical  men  have  done  nearly  if 
not  fully,  aa  much  aecvice  to  the  humftu  family,  by  informing  the  peo- 
ple how  to  preaerve  their  health,  aa  they  have  done  by  contributing  to 
the  removal  of  diaeaae  when  it  haa  aeized  upon  them.  Such  ia  the 
object  of  thia  artiele ;  and  I  ahall  avoid,  conaeq^eotly,  aa  far  aa  poaai- 
ble»  techmeaUHes*  that  I  may  be  fully  underatood  by  the  general 
reader. 

There  ia,  perhapa,  no  malady  more  common  than  the  one  known 
aa  the  iummer  eomplaini  among  children.  It  haa  been  attributed  to 
many  oaaeea,  among  whieh  we  may  name  the  eating  of  frait  and  other 
articlea  of  food»  coneideied  by  aonie  aa  iiulicBatible  ;  the  intefiae  heat 
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•f  BUDiinari  etc.,«|d,  I  aoppoM  that  then  i$  another  cauatf  of  the 
frequency  of  this  complaint,  a  eaose  toOt  which  is  not  generally  rec- 
ognized ;  on  the  (^ontraryi  the  cause  to  which  I  refer  is  advised,  by 
perhaps  a  majority  of  physiciansi  as  part  of  the  necessary  means  for 
preserving  the  health  of  infants  and  .chiljlren  three  or  four  years  of 
age.  I  mean  the  wearing  o(  flannel  $hirt$.  To  this  cause  of  bowel 
complaint,  and  other  common  affections  of  children  during  the  sum- 
mer season,  I  would  add  the  fashion  of  dressing  children  with  arms 
and  neck  bare.  Their  .bodies,  especially  the  abdomen»  is  kept  con- 
stantly hot,  while  the  limbs  are  kept  cool,  and  also  thai  portion  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  chest  just  below  and  all  above  the  clavicle  or  collar 
bone,  where  the  large  blood-vessels  and  nerves,  which  pass  to  and 
from  the  brain  and  upper  extremities,  are  so  slightly  covered  by  na- 
ture. Better  far  would  it  be  to  allow  children,  of  the  age  referred  to, 
to  go  naked  than  clothe  them- as  fashion  and  medical  opinion  so  far 
has  ordered  them  to  be  clothed.  By  this  fashion  of  clothing,  the  deli- 
cate skin  of  the  child,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  exquisitely 
so,  and  the  nerves  of  sensation  (which  we  have  said  are  but  slightly 
protected  by  flesh  just  above  the  clavicle)  are  exposed  to  the  alternatt 
eflfects  of  the  sun's  heat  and  chilly  blasts ;  in  a  word,  to  all  sensibU 
changes  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  our  climate  is  so  subject;  while 
the  abdomen,  whichi  is  principally  supplied  by  what  anatomists  call 
the  ganglionic  system  of  nerves— -nerves  of  animal  life,  or  nerves  of 
BO  sensation — is  constandy  stimulated  by  the  friction  of  a  flannel  shirt, 
aided  by  the  beat  of  the  weather,  the  obvious  effect  of  all  which  is, 
that  the  limbs,  especially  the  arms  of  the  child,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
always  cool,  while  their  bodies  are  as  uniformly  hot.  The  physiologi* 
eal,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  the -pathological  effect  of  which  is,  to 
«aase  internal  congestions.  If  the  extremities  be  constantly  cool, 
while  the  body  is  warm  or  hot.  It  is  because  there  is  not  a  due  pro- 
portion •f  blood  and  nervous  influenoe  sent  to  the  former,  while  there 
ii  too  much  concentrated  about  the  latter. 

Aoeocding  to  Dr.  Johnson's  valuable  work  on  tropical  climates, 
Ao  first  symptom  of  a  giving  way  to  tho  dtmate  within  the  tropios  is 
an  over«Mtion  of  die  liwi  which  it  soon  stioinlaied  to  excessive  an* 
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tion,  wbiehy  like  ail  etker  exoeMive  sotionflf  is  always  foHewed  bf 
debility  and  torpor  of  the  liver  and  the  fonetioas  of  aniniial  life.  Dy* 
senteries  and  fatal  fevers  were  the  conseqeenee.  This  was  the  xe- 
salt  of  the  experience 'of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  no  doctor  wMl  gainsay; 
and  Dr.  Johnson  adds,  that  in  his  opinion,  this  state  of  things  is  hastsn- 
ed  by  Europeans  refnsing  to  conform  themselves,  immediately  aAer 
their  arrival  within  the  tropics,  to  the  habits  of  the  natives;  they  persist, 
until,  alas!  it  is,  for  many,  too  late,  to  wear  their  woollen  clothing  and  to 
eat  meat,  disdaining  to  imitate  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  effemi** 
nate  manners  of  the  East  Indians.  Jast  so  far  as  our  summers  ap* 
proximate  to  a  tropical  climate,  are  Dr.  Johnson's  views  applicable  to 
our  country.  Aiid  what  is  the  difference  in  heat  between  the  cities 
of  the  United  States,  during  the  months  of  Jane,  July  and  August, 
Ad  within  'the  tropics?  Not  a  great  deal  as  to  the  height  to  which 
the  thermometer  sometimes  rises  in  our  cities.  The  principal  difer« 
ence  is,  that  within  the  tropics  the  heat  is  more  constant,  but  then 
they  have  the  regular  cooling  sea-breezes ;  i.  e.  among  the  islands. 

What  is  meant  by  the  effeminate  manners  of  the  East  Indians, 
which  Dr.  Johnson  advises  Europeans  to  copy  after  t  Why,  they 
avoid  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  wear  the  lightest  and  coolest  clothing. 
*  We  know  that  it  is  alledged  that  flannel  is  a  non-conducter  of  heat; 
and  we  are  told  that  in  Spain  the  people  envelope  themselves  in  a 
woollen  cloak  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  As  to 
the  custom  in  Spain,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a  cloak  and 
not  a  flannel  shirt  $  and  that  the  oioak  is  thrown  off  whftn  they  re- 
turn to  the  shade.  A  non-conduotor  of  heat  is  not  required  by  the 
animal  body  when  the  temperature  of  it  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  needed  to  protect  the  body  when  the  atmosphere  Is 
cold,  or  when  the  body  is  for  a  time  exposed  to  intense  heat,  to  be  laid 
off  when  you  go  out  of  it  But  if  children  must  wear  flannel,  it 
wonld  be  much  better  to  pHt  sleeves  and  legs  of  flannel  to  their  nnder* 
garmenu,  and  let  the  body  part  be  of  cotton.  Why  inersaae  the 
amount  of  heat  about  their  bodies,  as  is  neeessaiily  done  fff  the 
fashion  of  clothing  now  in  uset  Let  any  one  test  the  nenBctaess  of 
oar  fads,  fed  the  bare  arms  of  a  AiM,  and  ycm  wSI  And  that  they  ave 
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almost  always  cooler  th^n  their  bodios;  in  («ct,  tbat  white  the  former 
are  ceol  the  btter  ie  frequently.  Ael.  But  the  inereaaed  amoant  of 
heat  which  It  kept  about  the  body  by  means  of  a  flannel  alnstt  is  not 
the  only  olgection  to  its  nee.  It  stimulates,  by  friction,  the  delicate 
•kin  of  the  child,  aud  exeitts  too  cooatantly  the  nerves  of  animal  life 
which  are  dUtribqted  about  the  abdomen^  gi^ng  rise  to  itching  of  the 
skin,  the  affections  commonly  called  the  Atoes,  the  Aeo/,  ftc.  dec. 
whiph  are  190  harrassiog  to  young  children. 

It  is  nott  ^chapSf  necessary, for  me  to  show  (which  I  am  folly 
prepared  to  do)  that  the  chain  of  causes,  to  which  we  have  barely 
alluded,  is  sufficient  to  produce  diarrhcea,  dysentery,  /ever,  dsc. 

Our  advice,  wherever  we  praetioe,  is  to  clolfae  young  children, 
during  the  summer,  with  what  Ihe  ladies  call  a  s/i/i,  taking  care  to 
have  sleeves  to  it,  and  to  make  it  fit  up  about  the  neck.  We  exclude 
flannel  altogether  from  summer  clothing  of  children.  Men,  whose 
skins  are  as  leather  compared  to  that  of  a  child,  have  to  lay  it  off, 
because  it  is  too  oppressive:  while  the  body  of  the  poor  suffering 
child  is  stimulated  to  a  constant  generation  of  heat,  while  he  is  too 
often  deprived  of  the  use  of  water,  and  is  kept  on  the  most  meagre 
diet;  and  if,  forsooth,  the  nurse  happens  to  let  him  eat  an  apple, 
this,  apple  like  the  one  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  is  considered  the 
cause  ef  the  evil  consequences.  There  never  was  a  geater  absurdity 
than  that  ripe  fruit  is  indigestible  and  injurious  to  children.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  children  within  the  tropics  are  raised  upon  it. 
We  do  not  know  any  thing  to  the  contrary.  We  know  rery  well 
that  in  the  coufttry  the  children  of  the  farmers  and  their  servants  eat 
a  great  deal  of  fruit,  and  yet  the  bowel  complaint  is  not  half  so  com- 
mon among  them  as  it  is  in  cities.  But  very  few  of  them  wear  flan* 
nel ;  indeed  many  of  them  go  next  thing  to  naked. 

We  allow,  that  if  you  exhaust  the  vital  powers  of  the  digestive 
organs  of  adiihl,  by  stimulating  the  nerves  of  his  stomach  and 
t>owel8,  and  his  liver  to  excessive  action,  you  will  make  htm  unable  to 
digest  fruit,  and  indeed  any  thing  eke. 

Ohildren  cannot  grow  without  eating  a  good  deal,  and  there  should 
not  be  a  stoppage  put  to  Iheir  growth  during  the  summer  season.    All 
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«t^er  younf  animals  grow  during  this  season ;  but  nature  has  provided 
that  they  shall  be  but  slighdy  clad.  The  slieep  sheds  her  wool,  and 
the  colt  his  coat  of  hair. 

We  advise*  farther,  that  children  should  sleep  In  drawers,  with  a 
body  and  sleeves,  always,  winter  and  summer.  Cotton  is  the  best 
material  of  which  to  msks  them ;  for  the  winter*  cotton  flannel  is 
the  best.  If  it  is  thin,  it  is  very  suitable  for  summer.  It  is  useless 
to  cover  up  children  with  bed  clothes  when  the  weather  is  warm ;  If 
they  are  large  and  strong  enougb,  they  will  kick  them  off.  It  is  not 
well  to  keep  them  too  hot,  even  when  they  are  too  young  or  too 
feeble  to  be  able  to  remove  the  bed  clothes  $  but  they  should  be 
somewhat  protected  from  the  cool  night  air.  They  should  be  well 
washed  with  fresh  water  every  night  before  they  are  put  to  bed. 


Art,  IV,— On  the  causes  of  death  in  Fever*    By  B.  Rush  Mitch* 

ML,  M.  D. 

The  subject  of  Fever,  we  are  aware,  is  trite,  yet  there  are  some 
particular  features  in  its  history,  and  those  too,  in  our  estimation,  the 
most  important  to  the  development  and  enforcement  of  which,  but  lit- 
tle, space  is  accorded  in  works  upon  practical  medicine.  Among  these 
msy  be  enumerated,  the  theme  we  have  selected.  And  surely,  in  the 
whole  range  of  its  history,  there  can  be  found  nothing  relating  to  fever 
more  important  than  the  manner  in  which  it  causes  death.  The  ideas, 
Coo,  upon  this  subject  held  by  the  profession,  are  ezeeedingly  vagcfe 
and  indistinct.  Is  the  physician  uked,  **  of  what  did  your  patient 
die?"  bis  reply  is,  ^'  fever,*'  and  there  the  matter  ends.  But  to  our 
apprehension  all  this  is  extremely  unphilosophical ;  emphatically, 
backwoodi patholQgyt  opts  shade  removed  from  that  of  Van  Sweiten 
and  Boerhaave. 

The  idea  of  a  man  dying  of  a  namOt  signifying  at  one  time  this, 
und  at  another,  that,  is  not  medical,  is  not  scientific;  but  on  the  con- 
Irary,  is  incomplete  and  quaekisb,  Whether  we  be  believers  in  the 
idiopathic  origin  of  fevers  or  not,  we  da  not  believe  that  patients 
4k  idiopotMcaUf/f    Allhough  we  may  deny  to  a  fever,  in  its  genesis, 
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n  loctl  iuMUtion ;  atthoogh  we  may  Meame  thai "  the  life  of  «//  hie 
blood  is  touched  eorroptibly,/'  still,  there  miiet  be  some  one  spot 
where  disease  labors  more  assiduoasly  than  at  aoother,— «ome  open- 
ing through  which  disease  may  enter.  A  disease  of  the  Whok  body, 
except,  operating  chiefly  in  a  particular  site,  we  affirm  cannot  kill ; 
because,  attacking  too  great  an  amount  of  vitality  at  once.  Confine  it, 
however,  to  a  single  spot,  and  its  morbific  influence  may  overcome 
the  vitality  of  that  part,  but  of  the  whole  System,  working  upon  the 
whole  system,  never. 

To  illostrate ;  a  general  dividing  his  forces,  and  attacking  at  once 
<the  whole  of  hie  foe,  will  infallibly  be  defeated,  unless  he  be  in  every 
'way  superior  to  his  opponents ;  but,  if  he  concentrate  his  force  upon 
f  n  individual  point,  victory  is  certain  ;  so  of  disease.  The  vital  prin- 
ciple, vital  force,  life-preserver,  call  it  what  you  will,  is  the  foe  that 
^disease  seeks  to  overthrow ;  but  the  sum  of  vitality  in  the  whole 
body,  is  superior  to  the  force,  which  disease  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
it.  If  the  disease  conquer  it  then,  it  can  only  be,  to  carry  out  the 
figure,  by  beating  and  destroying  it  in  detachments.  As  illustrative 
of  the  truth  of  this  remark,  we  may  refer  to  the  speedy  death  of  pa- 
rents laboring  under  intense  Pneumonic,  Peritoneal,  or  Arachnoid 
fifltflammatton,  if  not  relieved,  as  well  as  to  the  long  pei^istence  of  Ner- 
vous affections,  or  even  the  protracted  duration  of  many  fever  cases, 
not  under  medical  treatment ;  which  last  prove  fatal,  by  the  disease 
jaltimately  having  recourse  to  the  most  approved  war  tactics. 

We  do  not  design  localizing  fever,  far  from  it ;  yet  we  venture  to 
-assert,  dnd  appeal  to  every  post  mortem  of  a  fever  case  to  bear  us 
-out  in  due  assertion,  that  Fever  provet  fatal  only,  by  a  congestion  or 
irjjfammittiont  of  some  particular  part  or  parte^  organ  or  organs*'^ 
We  seek  not  to  revive  Broussaism,  nor  the  idea  of  Cintterbuck,  in 
laying'do^  vn  this  proposition,  because  we  are  well  aware,  that  the  par- 
ticular part  may  vary  with  each  individual  case.  Nor  do  we  pretend 
to  origindit  y,  but  seek  merely  to  direct  attention  to  the  point.  We 
wish  to  be  \  -ecoflected  what  is  too  often  forgotten  at  the  bed  side,  that, 
to  use  the  larri'^uage  of  Dr.  Stokes,  ^^  Fever  complicated  with  local  dis- 
esm  is  tttr  rule,   its  non-complication  the  exception."    This  is  the  dec- 
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l»ratioa  of  no  mean -observer ;  and  thnt  it  is  troo^  nooe  in  ibe  habit  of 
making  post  mortems  of  fever  patients  wilt  doubt. 
.  Even  in  the  intermittent  fever,  the  •*  beau  ideal"  of  an  idtopatfaist, 
we  will  find  tlie  rule  we  have  laid  down  universaUjr  true.  Of  36  fatal 
cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Baillj,  dissection  revealed  in  otf,  infiamomtioD 
or  congestion,  and  frequently  both  as  th&  oanse  of  death.  In  typhoid 
fever,  death  most  generally,  if  not  universally,  results  from  an  inftaia* 
matory  action  in  the  digestive  tube.  Of  49  cases  of  typhus  reported 
by  Dr.  Reid  of  Edinburgh,  there  was  inflammatory  or  congestive  le* 
sion  of  the  lungs  in  all.  We  might  indeflnit^ly  extend  the  list  to  eve- 
ry fever  attacking  the  human  family,  with  the  same  result.  Out  of  an 
immense  number,  several  thousand,  of  fever  dissections,  ipade  by  di» 
vers  ph>^sicians,  that  we  have  examined,  although  diflfering  in  the  loeali* 
ty  of  the  lesions,  yet  one  and  all  agree  in  establishing  some  inflamma* 
toiy  or  congestive  state  as  the  cause  of  death. 

We  may  then,  deem  it  as  certain,  as  anything  can  be  in  medicine, 
that  fevers  prove  fatal  only  by  local  Imom,  Were  tliis  fully  and  ent 
tirely  received  by  the  profession,  what  benefits  might  not  be  expected 
to  acerue  to  mankind,  what  honor  to  redound  to  medicine  !  For,  if 
the  physician  becomes  thorooghtly  imbued  witli  this  idea,  when  call* 
ed  to  a  case  of  fever,  he  will  not  remain  satisfied  that  his  patieni  has 
symptoms  of  febrile  disease,  and  prescribe  accordingly ;  but  with 
keen  scrutiny,  he  will  examine  the  condition  of  eaeh  and  every  organ, 
ascertain  that  the  harmony  of  each  with  each  is  in  tact,  or  if  other- 
wise, discover  the  faltering  part,  and  direct  his  remedies  to  its  sustena- 
tion.  Thus,  by  critical  investigation,  we  believe,  many  a  fever  case 
would  be  cured,  which  under  other  circumstances,  would  infallibly 
have  been  lost  The  medical  armentaria  is  sufficiently  large,  its  agents 
sufficiently  potent,  to  arrest  most  oases  of  disease,  if  the  point  where 
death  is  about  to  begin,  be  known ;  and  if  the  physician  direst  all  his 
energies  to  making  such  discovery,  we  cannot  do  otherwise  than  anti- 
cipate for  him  the  most  brilliant  success.  To  a  neglect  of  each  an  in^ 
quisition  must  we  attribute  th^  ill  sooeess  attending  the  praeiioe  of  al- 
most every  physician,  in  alternate  fall  or  spring  fevers.  It  is  well 
known  that  a  certain  practice  may  cure  this  spring,  but  applying  it  to 
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oar  pttiBiili  dn  oextv  w»  love  eveiy  ca«e,  Tho»  ihe  prfletice  li^ein«« 
empirioaif  •ince  tbe  physician  ha  viog  rec«ar«e  to  to  |ii»  iaCaliiUe  guidei 
experieooey  find«  not  that  <*  experiMilia  fallaXf**  until  many  have  falleB 
▼ictims. 

Perhapi  a  more  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  of  these  remarks 
cannot  be  found,  than  in  the  history  of  typhoid  fever  in  the  west,  and 
especially,  as  these  cases  fell  under  the  charge  of  prejudiced  practition- 
ers. Under  the  name  of  ^'  Red  Tongue  Fever,*'  we  knew  it  to  be 
treated  with  enormous  doses  of  calomel ;  often  by  irritating  cathartics 
and  emetics,  with  what  success  we  do  not  pretend  to  say,  though  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  loss  of  five  or  seven  in  a  family,  was  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence. 

Did  the  physician,  however,  instead  of  resting  satisfied  that  his  ^ 
patient  labored  under  autumnal  fever,  hold  inquest  as  to  the  part,  upon 
which  the  disease  at  this  juncture,  preferred  to  localize  itself,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  thathit  practice  would  indeed  be  a  triumph  in  medi- 
cine. Thus  viewed,  too»  an  additional  degree  of  interest  is  thrown 
around  each  new  case  of  fever^  Discarding  the  ideas  conjured  up  by 
this  word  of  many  mAaaiogs,  the  physician  investigates  ciesely  the 
case,  to  discover  its  determtnation ;  and  thus,  each  successive  cise  be* 
comes  a  fresh  study  to  him«— his  intellectual  powers  are  exercised  and 
developed,  his  judgment  rendered  more  acute  and  accurate,  while  an 
unimpeded  progress  in  medical  attainment  is  bis.  By  means  such  as 
these,  loo,  can  we  alone  expect  any  improvement  in  the  nomencla- 
ture, that  rudls,  indigestaque  nkoles,  of  our  profession.  Too  many 
nameii  have  we,  whose  exact  de&nition  would  puzzle  Butler*s  ^hero, 
*'  who  could'distinguish  and  divide  a  hair,  Hwixt  south  and  southwest 
side;'*  and  too  many  name»have  we,  whose  universal  meaning  laughs 
at  the  conveyance  of  a  particulaF  idea.  But^  under  another  regime, 
we  nay  hope  for  brighter  things^  and  look  with  assurance  for  the 
time*  when  there  shall  not  be  deeoribed  a  fever,  exoept,  as  accompa- 
nied with  its  most  constant  morbid  lesion  as  a  prefix. 

These  remarks  have,  however,  extended  themselves  tinder  our  pen, 
to  a  greater  length  than  we  bad  designed^  and  we  themfeee  eoaeludsi 
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by  iuToking  the  more  strict  attention  of  physieiane  to  the  troth  elabo- 
rated in  thii  essay,  assured  that  they  will  find  it  conducive  to  their 
own  improvenenty  as  well  as  to  the  well-being  of  Aeir  patients: 


Art,  V. — (y/n/bmrno^ton  in  ^leneraZ.-— According  to  Dr.  Watson, 
the  general  opinion,  that  xebcusy  has  a  peculiar  power  in  arresting 
inflammation  and  controlling  the  deposition  of  lymph  from  it,  is  atiil 
to  be  upheld,  although  it  is  only  to  he  regarded  as  auxiliary  to 
blood-letting  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it  Moreover,  it  is  likely  to 
do  harm  in  those  cases  where  the  nK)rbid  action  approximates  to  its 
own  action:  in  cases  of  erysipelatous  inflammation,  having  ^ 
disposition  to  gangrene  ^  in  scrofulous  affections  ;  inflammations 
co-exfsting  with  considerable  general  debility,  and  with  irritable 
conditions  of  the  nervous  system.  Previous  bleeding  renders  the 
body  more  readily  susceptible  to  its  influence.  For  urgent  cases, 
calomeft  is  the  best  form  :  two  or  three  grains,  given  every  four  or 
six  hours,  generally  sufficing  to  touch  the  gums  in  thirty-six  or 
forty-eight  hours 

Dr.  Alison  admits  that  such  a  power  is  excited  by  mercury  over 
some  cases  of  inflammatory  action— such  as  that  of  the  iris  ;  but 
but  that  a  similar  one  is  excited  in  a  degree  adequate  to  the  object 
required  in  any  inflammation  of  the  interna}  parts,  is  niuch  more 
doubtful.  The  main  question  as  regards  any  specific  virtue  of 
mercury  is  this— Do' the  symptoms  of  inflammatory  diseases  subside 
more  rapidly,  and  more  certainly,  when  the  drug  has  affected  the 
moutl^,  than  without  that  occurrence?  Under  this  point,  observations 
are  somewhat  at  variance.  Dr.  Alison  thinks  it  may  he  stated  in 
general  terms,  that  the  cases  in  which  mercury,  combined  with 
opium,  has  seemed  most  useful,  have  be^n  most  frequently  those  in 
which  the  symptoms  having  subsided,  it  was  withdrawn  without  the 
mouth  being  touched,  and  therefore  without  any  proof  being  given 
of  its  specific  virtue. 

Dr.  Watson  advises,  when  mercury  has  induced  annoying  saliva- 
tion, with  much  external  swelling,  eight  or  ten  leeches  beneath  the 
edges  of  the  jaw-bones,  and  a  poultice  lound  the  neck;  when  the 
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flow  of  saliva  and  sorenesa  of  gwnu  form  thf  chief  annoyance,  a 
gargle  of  brandy  and  water.  X  wrk^  in  Sr«  Johnion*9  review, 
advisee  a  blister  tojbe  throati  ai^  a  gargle  of  brandy  and  water. 

M.  Lombard  seconunends  ^  (fargle  made  with  alum,  or  cam- 
phorated spirits  of  wine ;  mild  ,saline  Siperients  being  administered  at 
the  same  time. 

The  author  has  found  that  in  those  cases  in  which  the  narcotic  is « 
admissible,  opium  has  succeeded .  in  arresting  the  discharge,  when 
not  much  influenced  by  other  remedies. 

Professor  Trousseau  has  sh^wn  that  al^ough  children  are  more 
refractory  to  the  action  of  mercury  than. adults,  yet  they  may  still  be, 
salivated.  In  one  case,  after  calomel  lozenges^  and  frictions  with 
mercurial  ointment,  had  been  employed  fojr  fifteen  days,  the  gums  were 
so  swollen  as  to  necessitate  the  discontinu^ce  of  the  medicine.  The 
author  believes  that  in  many  of  Uie  instancesi  in  which  the  mouth  has 
been  supposed  to  be  affected  in  children  from  .the  use  of  mercury, 
s^matitis,  in  certain  of  its  modification^*  has  been  mistaken  for  it. 

Professor  Lallemand  supports,  by  the  experience  of  hQ8.pitaI  prac- 
tice more  particularly,  the  administration  of  large  doses  of  the  tartrate . 
of  antimony,  when  the  object  is  to  subdue  in^ammation,  without  per- 
manently impairing  the  strength  of  the  .patipt ;  he  states  some  in- 
stances in  which  this  treatment  iiras.  attended  with  very  favorable, 
resulis,  even  after  the  use  of  mercury  had  beenpyshed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent without  avail.  ,« 

According  to  Forget,  the  phenomenon  called  antimonial  salivation 
is  purely  accidental,  and  offers  no  affinity  with  the  progress  or  termi- 
nation of  disease. — ( See  pneqmonia )        .  .  , 

Dr.  Copland  has  affirmed  that  since  18/37,  diseases  in  liOndon 
have  presented  less  of  the  inflammatory  character  than  before,  and  as- 
sumed the  intermittent  or  remittent  |ype ;  ox  at  least  patients  do  not . 
bear  depletion  so  well  now  as  they  did  formerly.  There  is  even  less 
toleration  of  loss  of  blood  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  This,  although 
very  marke<^  in  the  outskirts  pf  the  metropolis,  is  elsewhere  applica- 
ble. In  the  midland  counties  a  similar  change  has  occurred  ;  periodic 
diseases  have  taken  the  place  of  those  of  an  infls^mmatory  character.^ 
(^London  Medical  Times. 
Vol.  III.— 5. 
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Art.  VI. — The  Un  tf  fhe  Akohblic  LoH&nin  PhtkiM  PI//- 
mono/if.— llus  and  the  four  foltofcing  articles  constitute  the  priaci'^ 
pal  contents  of  the* last  nnmber  bf  the  Lancet  T^^lhu.  M.  Hall  says* 
^at  this  lotion  possesses  a  power  in  checking:  ihe^  profress^  of  the 
deposition  and  soTteninj^  of  tubeiMile  in  the  lan^^bef ond  any  other 
which  he  «ever  tried*  The  nuoiber  of  patients  who*. haVe  recovered 
*ft6ccL  incipient  phthisis  under  its-use,  and  whO)  after  many  years,  are 
stilliiving,  and  in  apparent  health>.Warrant»hifn,.he  thinks,  in  making 
this  assertion^,  and  in  expressing^  himself^  iti  stcon^  terms  in  regard  to 
ks  extreme  valae*  It  is  to  be  constantly  applied  by  means  of  six  folds 
of  linen  over  and  across  the  upper  lobes-  of  the-lungs.  One  part  of 
pure  alcohol  \h^  mixed  with  three  parts  of  water.  It  is  applied  tepid 
at  first,  and  affierwards  of  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
used  in  small  quantity  a^  a  time,  every  five  minutes,  so  that  the  appli- 
eation  may  always  consist  of  alcohol  and  of  water.  (If  applied  in 
larger  quantity,  and  less  irequently,  the  alcohol  would  evaporate,  and 
water  alone  be  left»  and*  tins  would  be  the  source  of  a  feeling  of  dis- 
comfort, inatead  of  the  ^om  which  the  alcohol  induces.)  The  appli- 
eation  is  easily  nuMle ;  a  piece  of  sod  linen,  of  the  size  of  ^  very 
large  sheet  of  letter-paper,,  being  folded  in  the  usual  manner,  is  then 
folded  twice  mone,  in  linea  parallel  with  the  first,  so  that  the  whole 
consists  of  six  folds.  These  are  stretched,  applied  across  the  upper 
part  of  the  thorax,  just  below  the  clavicles,  and  fastened  to  the  shoul- 
derstraps,  or  other  part  of  the  dress,  which  latter  is  to  be  arranged  so 
as  to  be  readily  opened  and  closed.  A  sponge,  the  size  of  a  walnut, 
is  then  filled  with  the  lotion,  and  pressed  upon  the  linen  along  its 
whole  course,  the  dress  being  opened  for  this  purpose,  and  immedi- 
ately closed.  The  operation  need  not  occupy  five  seconds ;  it  should 
be  repeated  every  fiveminntes.  The  application  of  the  lotion  should 
be  incessant  during  tlie  day,  and  all  waking  hours,  the  dress  being 
light,  or  even  entirely  removed,  so  as  to  allow  of  free  and  rapid 
evaporation.  It  is  to  be  suspended  dnring  the  night.  Dr.  Hali  men- 
tions briefly  several  cases  in  which  this  lotion  appeared  to  do  good, 
and  he  begs  to  be  understood  as  stating  only  the  fact,  that  he  has  wit- 
aessed  many,  very  many  cases  of  incipient  phthisis  checked. by  the 
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atrttDiKms  api^ietliea  of  the  alcokolie  \oM^  tnd  thepBtitnis  mi#f0d 
to  appartot  health ;  these  caaea  having  been  proved  to  b9  phlhisia  by 
the  pr^seneeof  the  physical  aigns,  aa  lyell  as  (he  morbid  aymptomi  of 
this  dire  disease.  Neither  does  he  rocommsnd  it  as  »  cure  for  phthisis* 
He  thinks  it  the  moat  important  remedy  in  this  disease  whieh  wt 
possess ;  but  he  wonld  by  no  means  negleot  any  of  tlie  othes  veil- 
known  aids  in  the  treatment  of  phthisia*  Of:  these,  eh^nge  of  afr^ 
free  exposure  to  the  sea-breezea,  a  sea  voyage,,  a  mild  dimate,  a 
chalky  soil,  a  locality. screened  from  the  nonb«easti  winds,  gentle  ox* 
ereifles,  especially  on  horse^hack,  a  meatAdiet,>withi  ailUtie  of  Bass'a 
ale,  perhaps,  biit  without  other  stimulus,. tlie  system»of  spoogiog  with 
sea  wat^r,Qr  salt  and  water,  or  vinegar  and  watery  light  clothings  with 
flannel  next  the  skin,  eic,  the  plan  reooaimemkd  by  the  late  Ih. 
Stewart,  etc.,  constitute  the  -additional  remedies- to*  be  adopted  in  the 
treatment  of  phthisis.-^London  Medical  Times.. 


SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Abt.  Vlh-r-Wound  of  the  Leg^  terminating,  faialhf.     fij^Dfi*.^  J» 
H.  Stewart,  of  Sidney,  O. 

Mr.  Wm.  Stoker,  aged  about  38  years,  residing  two  miles  from  tht* 
place,  while  engaged,  on  the  22d  of  November  last,  in  hewing  tim- 
ber, about  half  a  mile  from  hie  house,  received  a  severe  wound  from 
his  broad-axe,  sometime,  we  believe,  between  12  and  2. o'clock,  P.  M. 

As  having,  perhaps,  some  bearing  upon  the  issue  of  the  case,  we 
may  here  state  that  Mr.  S's.  health,  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the 
receipt  of  the  injury,  had  not  been  good,  arising,  probably  from  gas- 
Iric  disorder.  He  complained,  however,  of  but  little,  except  general 
debility,  imperfect  digestion,  and  frequent'  attacks  of  vertigo.-  With 
these  he  was  frequently  so  much  overcome  as -to  be  near  falling.  It 
is  considered  probable  that  it  was  in  an  attack,  of  this  kind  that  the 
injury  was  received. 

The  wound  was  in  the  right  leg,  ^va3  about  four  inches  in  length, 
commencing  at  a  point  about  three  inches  below  the- knee  joint,  im- 
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iiw4ntelj  eikeiior  to  tht  Bj^e  of  the  tibia,  and  extended  oUiquelj 
dawQWMdf  and  outwards.  The  cat  beooming  gradually  more  auper* 
ficial  «8  it  deseended,  was  deepest  at  the  upper  angle,  where  the  cor- 
ner  of  the  axe  had  penetrated  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches* 
It  was  from  thisr deepest  part  x>f  the  wound  that  the  bleeding  princi* 
pally  ianutdi  which^  from  the  accounts  given  of  it,  must  have  been 
extremely  profuse.  Two  men  were  chopping  not  far  off,  and  soon 
diBcovenng  that  something  was  the  matter,  went  to  him,  and  found  him 
extended  upon  the  ground,  covered  with  a  profuse  sweat,  extremely 
faint,  and  weltering  in  his  blood.  The  ground  where  the  accident 
occurred  was  wet,  and  the. atmosphere  at  the  time  cold  and  humid. 
One  of  the  individuals^  who  first  got  to  him,  immediately  grasped  the 
leg  at  the  wound,  but  states  that  he  could  not  wholly  suppress  the 
bleeding  in  this  .way;  while  the  other,  as  speedily  as  possible,  brought 
water  from  a  neighboring  pond,  which  was  liberally  applied,  **  to  re- 
move the  faintness.*'  This  produced  a  severe  chill,  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, a  sled  having  been  procured  for  the  purpose,  he  was  conveyed  to 
his  house.  A  raensenger  was  then  immediately  dispatched  for  a  phy- 
sician; and  Dr.  Johnston,  being  the  first  found,  was  taken  out,  and  was 
with,  the  palient»  as  is  supposed,  in  a  little  upwards  of  an  hour,  from 
the  time  the  accident  occurred.  He  was  still  extremely  faint,  and  very 
greatly  exhausted  from  loss  of  blood. .  The  dressing  applied,  consisted 
in  a  partial  closure  of  the  wound  by  means  of  two  stitches,  a  compress 
and  bandage  ;  no  adhesive  strips  having  been  used  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing and  retaining  the  edges  of  the  wound  together.  The  bleeding* 
however,  now  ceased,  and  the  patient  appeared,  for  better  than  two 
.  days^  to  be  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  when  I  was  sent  for  in 
liaste,  and  on  my  arrival,  for  theirs/  time  saw  the  case.  I  found  Dr. 
J.  with  the  patient,  holding  the  wound  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  whicl^ 
to  some  extent,  had  broken  out,  and  which  was  the  cause  of  my  being 
sent  for.  Though  the  amount  of  blood  now  lost  was  by  no  means 
considerablfe,  yet,  probably  from  his  previous  ill  health,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  blood  lost  before^  we  found  him  with  a  small  and  frequent 
pulse,  countenance  expressive  of  anxiety,  and  great  mental  and  phys- 
ical prostration.     Not  having  a  tourniquet  with  us,  a  strong  handker- 
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chief  was  immediately  thrown  round  the  thigh,  a  ball  of  yarn  ioteir- 
posed  between  the  handkercheif  and  limb,  so  ai  to  press  directly  oil 
the  femoral  artery,  aqd  the  handkerchief,  by  means  of  a  short  stick 
passed  throvf  h  it,  twisted  so  as  to  interrupt  tha  circulation  in  the  leg 
below.  The  leg,  from  the  knee  down,  we  found  to  be  much  swoUeBy 
and  iaflanmatory  action  of  a  high  grade  about  the  wound.  After  eon* 
«ttitation,  and  considering  the  many  unfavorable  [circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  amount  of  prostration,  the  swollen'  and  inflamed  state  of  the 
limi),  and  of  the  wound  particularly,  the  improbability  of  our  being 
able,  at  that  time,  to  find  the  bleeding  vessel  should  we  attempt  to 
take  it  up,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  light  drtssing^  at  first  ap« 
plied  had  appeared,  for  more  than  two  days,  sufficient  to  restrain  the 
hemorrhage;  it  was  deemed  most  advisable  to  dress  the  wound  again 
by  simply  bringing  its  edges  more  accurately  together,  by  means  of 
two  or  three  additional  Htitches,  supported  by  adhesive  strips,  a  com- 
press and  roller.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  limb  placed  on 
an  inclined  plain,  the  foot  being  slightly  elevated.  The  twist  was 
now  removed,  and  for  some  time  that  we  remained,  no  bleeding  oc- 
curred. Next  morning,  however,  very  early,  a  messenger  called 
upon  me  to  see  Mr.  S.  with  Dr.  J.  On  our  arrival  the  attendants  re- 
ported, that  soon  after  our  departure,  on  the  day  before,  blood  began 
to  ooze  through  the  dressings,  and  that  this  still  continued,  the  quai»- 
tity  rather  increasing.  The  whole  amount  of  blood  lost  from  the  time 
the  wound  was  first  dressed  may  have  been  some  ten  ounces. 

We  are  free  to  confess,  that  at  this  time  we  felt  no  inconsiderable 
degree  of  embarrassment.  A  fellow  being  in  extremely  distressing 
and  dangerous  circumstances  was  entntsted  to  our  professional  care, 
for  whose  relief  we  were  bound  by  th«  sacred  obligations  of  hvmani- 
ty,  to  exert  our  utmost  efforts.  Aware  of  the  responsibility  that  rest- 
ed upon  us,  which  was  increased  by  the  consideration  that^  (he  step 
now  taken  might  decide  the  fate  of  our  patient,  whoSe  irital  energies 
were  being  rapidly  exhau»ed,  several  modes  of  treatment  presented 
themselves  to  our  minds,  and  the  elaims  of  each  considered,  let  To 
out  down  upon  and  apply  a  ligature  to  the  arterial  trnnk  abov^  the 
knee,  as  the  hemorrhage  was  supposed  t^  proceed  frbm  the  iml«fior 
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tibial  afttry^t  in  cOns^queDce  of  either  a  partial  or  cotni^ete  section  of 
that  vessel.  .  Howerer  correct  (his  plan  might  have  been  at  the  first 
(hressing  of  the  wounds  the  fatal  objection  to  it  now  arose,  that  the  pa- 
tient already  labored  under  the  effects  of  a  local  injury  that  seemed  to 
be  lapidly  undermining  4iis  animal  powers.  2nd«  To  extend  the  airi^ 
ginal  wound,  an<l  having  ^und  the  bleeding  vessel,  to  tie  it  near  the 
place  from  'which  the  blood  issued.  To  this  the  same  objections' 
were  presented  as  to  the  former,  only  in  an  increased  ikgree,  owing 
to  the  proximity  of  the  wound  to  the  knee  joint,  and  the  depth  and 
direction  to  whibh  the  evuension  of  the  woondmust  have  been  carried, 
^d.  To  control  the  hemorrltage  by  filling  the  wound  with  sponge  sat* 
urated  with  styptics,  and  the  application  of  a  graduated  compress. 
This  plaa  we  supposed,  aside  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  efficiency 
of  its  operation,  would  retard  the  progress  of  the  cure. 

It  Ayas  finally  determined  to  open  the  wound,  and  secure  the 
bleeding  ^«es9el  by  ligatisre,  if  this  could  be  done  without  a  farther  ex** 
tension  «f  the  ^vound;  if  this  could  not  be  done,  to  draw  the  edges  of 
xhe  cut -closely  together,  ajid  endeavor  to  procure  the  formation  of  co- 
agula,  by  neaiis  of  ^hich  the  ^discharge  of  blood  from  every  point  of 
the  ^otifude^  surface  might  be  larrested. 

We  accordingly  iipplied  our  tourniquet,  removed  the  dressings  and 
xiut  the  siilohes,  whict^  alWvred  the  WDund  to  open  immediately:  nature 
having  .sippairently^  made  scarcely  «ii  eObrt  at  union  by  the  fiut  in- 
tention^, Tbe  leg,  particularly  about  the  wott.id,  continued  much 
swollen  and  inifiamed.  After  removing  some  clots  of  blood  that  occu- 
pied the  Wound,  and.  slightly  unsorewing  the  tojirniquet,  the  bleeding, 
as  nearly  as  we  •could  dise^vei*,  issued  irona  the  very  deepest  point  of 
the  cut,  s^nd  proceeded  «is  we  supposed,  and  as  before. intimated,  from 
Xhe  mttrior  tibUA  arkry.  It  now  became  evident  that  the  idea  of 
attempting  to  tie  the  artery  at  lite  woui^d  must  be  abandoned;  we 
xhere[^e  again,  closed  the  wo«nd  very  accurately  by  suture,  sup- 
ported by  adhesi<(«e  «tri|pe«  4rdler,  etc.  Thi&  tourniquet  somewhat 
«stsc|iened,  was  left  vpoai  the  tfivgh,>and  after  ebaiiging  the  4itten4sots, 
very  particQlaclyt  to  unserew  it  ^  little  soore  -soon  after  we  ehould 
leave,  and  conthlue  to^do  so«tsboct  wtefieale^Aifitil  it  shoald  beeoflQb 
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so, slack  as  to  give  no  intermptlon  to  ibe  circDlatmn  111  the  Kmb,  w^ 
departed.  These  direction^,  we  believe,  the  attendants  faithfolly  bb^ 
served.  Oar  design  in  nbt  r^moVing  the  tourniquet  immeiinttly  was, 
that  the  formation  of  firih  coagula  might  not  he  preVentied  by  the  sud* 
den  impetus  of  the  arterial -current.  The  continuance,  then,  of  the 
tourniqaet  on  the  limb,  about  \irhich  certain  gentlemen  have  talked 
and  written  so  much,  as  must  be  obvious  (o  all,  neither  could  nOr  did 
contribute  to  the  mortification  that  afterwards  took  place. 

The  patient,  however,  soon  began  to  complain  of  pain  in  the  leg, 
particularly  about  the  injiired  part,  and  signs  of  mental  derangement, 
from  extreme  nervous  irrritation^  acting  upon  an  exhaused  system, 
began  to  be  manifested.  This  was  on  Saturday  morning,  about  twb 
days  prior  to  the  patient^s  death.  On  the  aifternoon  of  this  day  Dr. 
Johnston  and  myself,  {honored  by  having  Br.  Mann  associated  witfi 
us,)  again  visited  Mr.  Stbner.  We  found  him  in  the  condition  abov^ 
described.  Tourniquet,  though  now  perfectly  slack,  sliU  remained 
according  to  our  directions  upon  the  limb,  in  order  that,  if  hemorrhage 
sliould  xecxkT^  it  might  be  immediately  checked;  for  our  belief  Waisi 
that  not  much  more  blood  could  be  lost  and  the  patient  survive.  As 
no  bleeding  had  occtirred  sinc^e  last  dressing,  it  was  deemed  most  pru- 
dent not  to  disturb  the  leg ;  and  after  directing  some  soothing  and  ape- 
rient medicines,  we  left  him.  In  the  evening  Dr.  J.  again  visited  him, 
and  staid  with  him  all*  night,  synfifptoms  of  physical  prostration  and  of 
mental  aliehation  continuing,  pari  passUt  to  increase.  W-e  next  saw 
Mr.  S.  on  Sunday  about  noon,  when  doctors  Mann  and  Beeman  were 
both  with  us,  the  former  for  the  second,  the  latter  for  the  first  time. 
Appearance  Of  patient  now  considerably  resembled  one  in  a  low  stage 
of  typhus  fever.  Foot  of  injured  leg  cold  and  insensible.  Bmell 
from  wound  had  hecone  offensive,  arid  on  removini^  the  dressings  ft 
was  discovered  that  mortificalaon  had  actually  commenced*  No  hope 
of  saving  the  j[>atieAi*s  Itib,  except  hy  ampfutation,  was  now  enter- 
tained by  any  one  of  tiis  physicians ;  owing,  how^ei',  to  t^high  de- 
gree of  hervoui/^xcttiment  under  which  he  laboried,  the  operation  was 
postponed  iintil  evening,  and  alY^rwards  for  the  same  reason  till  next 
nnoniing,  when  the  limb  was  Amputated  about  six  inches  above  th% 
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knee.  Patieat  survived  the  amputation  about  an  hour*  On  exami' 
nation  of  the  limb  after  amputation^  and  tracing  the  anterior  tibial 
artery,  from  above  downwards  to  the  wound,  no  injury  of  that  vessel 
could  be  found.  It  was,  tlierefore,  concluded  that  the  bleeding  must 
have  taken  place  from  the  division  of  a  lateral  branch,  close  to  the 
<nain  trunk. 

I  A  word  or  twot  (letting  them  go  for  what  they  may  be  considered 
worth),  as  to  the  probable  cause  of  Mr.  S's  death,  and  we  have  done. 

The  mortification,  we  presume,  will  be  recognized  as  the  real 
cause  that  led  to  the  death  of  our  patient ;.  though  the  immediate 
cause  was,  most  probably,  the  sliock  given  by.  the  operation.  lie, 
we  suppose^  might  have  lived  some  time  longer  tlian  he  did,  if  the 
amputation  had  not  been  performed :  but  he  could  not  have  survived 
long,  as  the  mortification  was  progressing  with  fearful  rapidity.  The 
propriety,  therefore^  of  the  operation,  as  it  afforded  the  only  hope  of 
eaving  the  patient's  life,,  cannot  be  disputed.  As^  then,  the  amputa- 
tion was  rendered  necessary  by  the  mortification,  if  we  can  discover 
the  cause  of  this,  we  shall  have  discovered  the  true  cause  that  Led  to 
Mr^  S*s  ^death»  subsec^uent  to  the  receipt. of  the  wound. 

Except  in  the  formation  of  various  kinds  of  morbid  structure, 
surgeons,  from  what  little  we  know  of  their  writings,  inform  us  of 
but  three  ways  in  which  external  inflammation  can  terminate,  \\zi 
by  resolution,  suppuration,  and  mortification.  Accordingly  as  the 
general  health  is  good,  the  constitution  firm,  and  the  recuperative  en- 
ergies of  the  system  vigorous;  and  the  less  intense,  in  proportion,  is 
the  degree  of  the  inflammation^  the  greater. will  be  tlie  probability  of 
lis  terminating  by  resolution*  that  is,  by  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
pain,  swelling*  redness,  etc.,  and  a  regularly  progressive  return  to  a 
state  of  health,  without  di9charge.  This  is  the  most  favorable  mode 
by  which  inflammation  can  terminate. 

The  circumstances  of  the  patient  being  less  favorable,  the  termL- 
Bation  may  be  by  suppuration,  and  by  a  process  i^^ore  or  less  tedious, 
attended  with  a  discharge  of  matter,  the  part  may  he  restored  to  a 
i9tate  of  health.  But  if  from  what  cause  soever,  the  powers  of  the 
system  are  greatly  prostrated  and  the  recuperative  energies  enfeebl^d^ 
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the  loeai  inflammatorj  aetlon  beinf  at  Ifae  same  tiffle  disproportieih 
ately  iiiteRse»  mortifieatioa  will  niotl  likely  be^the  termiQation.'  Now 
if  this  theory  b«  correct,  and  we  applj  it  to  the  facts  in  Mr,  Stoner's 
eaae,  I  think  we  sh^  be  led  to  the  concloeioot  that  (Mr.  9*^s  health 
hariDg  been  for  aome  time  previomi  to,  and  at  the  time  of  receiving 
the  wound  in  some  degree  imperfeet^)  the  very  gfeat  lunocmt  of  blood 
lost,  the  excessire  chiil  oceasioned  by  his  lying  for  eome  time  on  a 
cold,  wet  piece  of  ground,  the  atmosphere  being  at  the  same  time  cold 
and  damp,  increased  by  the  circonwtaaees  of  his  being,  at  the  timet 
in  a  profuse  perspiiatioii,  and  his  having,  while  in  this  state,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  eold  water  poured  upon  bimt  to  remove  the 
faintness  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  blood,  so  prostrated  the  powers  of 
his  system  as  to  render  it  ineompetent  to  the  removal^  either  by  reso* 
lulion  or  suppuration,  of  the  intense  local  inflammatory  excitement; 
the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  the  nerves  and  vessels  of  the 
part,  losing  at  first  their  funotioaal  powersi  and  afterwards  their  viuli^ 
ty,  the  whole  structure  necessarily  perished:  or,  to  alter  the  phrase* 
ology,  mortification  took  place.  We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  S's  wound 
might  not  have  been  better  dressed  than  it  was  at  first ;  but  we  do 
think  it  a  matter  of  extreme  uncertainty,  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
case  kept  in  view,  whether  his  lifei,  after  raedieai  aid  was  .obtained, 
could  have  been  saved  by  any  course  of  treatments 

[Accompanying  the  foregoing.commonioation  is  a  notO'etating  tint 
efforts  had  been  made,  by  pnblieationa  i»  the  newspapers  by  the 
physicians  called  in  consultation,  to  produce  the  impression  on  the  pub- 
lic mind,  that  the  patient  perished  fVokm  improper  treatment ;  and  there 
is  abo  a  request  that  we  should ^xpsess  ao  opioioa  as4o  the  validity  of 
the  charge. 

The  facts  of.  this  onformnate  case  era  so  clearly  set  forth  by. the 
author.  Dr.  Stewart,.. that  it  is  ouneeesssry  for  ue  to. do  more  than  to 
acquiesce  in  his  ecptanaticMft  of  Ihet  paHbaUe  cause  of  death.  It  ufr 
pearl  that  the  pa|ient*s  health  was  not  goadprior  to'tbei  acoideiit,  and 
that  at  the  time  of  reoeivieg  1h^  weiHid  ho  lesl.a  Jarge/quantity  of 
Uood,  and  was  otherwise  AtponA  to  prestiating  influeilc^s.  When 
the  wound  was  opened  for  explori^tiexu  it  was  CtMiad  that  nature  had 
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jnade  naprojf re«8  towards  a;  jrepAraUto  of  the  iiijary »  Baring  all  xhk 
iione  blQod  cofltiAMed  to  iH>tt  Irom  the  Mround,  althouf^  the  quantLty 
loet  did  npi:  ^xoeed»  af lar  the  irt t  heamnrhage,  ten . ounces.  Mortifica* 
ti0n»  ha^veft  dpeefdily  came  lea,  aM  tfito  jpatient  died.  .  Now  these 
facta  indicate  with  t)^  moU  poehive  certainty » that  the  ahoek  produced 
on  the  syateoi  bythe  loas  of  blood  a^thetimro^f  receiving  the  wound> 
fto  far  destroyed  the  reodperatiye  powers-of  the  systeinas  to  prevent  a 
reparation  of  the  injury,  ahd  te  induce  gangrene^.  The  small  amount 
of  blood  which  was  gradually,  loet  oouM  BOt  have  contributed^  in  any 
material  degrse,  to.thti  fatal  issue;  and  had  .the  eurgeon  attempted  to 
securer  the  femoral  artery,  be  would  have  increased  the  difficulty,  and 
hastened  the  patient's  death*  it  was  in  YaiUy  then,  to  depend  on  tying 
the  vessel  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  especially  as  dissection  disclosed 
the  fact  that  no  important  brattch  waa  divided,  and  henpe  the  blood 
continued  io  ooze  as  the  result  of  a  heoiOTrbagie  tendency.  All  that 
was  demanded  was  to  iceep  the  lips  of  the  Wound  in  apposition,  and 
to  support  the  patient's  strength.  Anrptrtatton,  although  it  offered 
but  little  prospect  of  success,  was  justifiable  as  a  last  resort* 

Ed.  Lancbt.] 

Art.  VilL— Lithectasy.— [The  following  article  presents  a  good 
description  of  the  mode  of  psiforming  this  operation ;  it  has  hereto- 
fore received  but  little  attention  from  suigeons,  and  we  cannot  avoid 
the  oonelusion,  that  it  will  never  attain  the  anticipated  favorable 
results.  Ed.  Lanckt.] 

Case  illustrative  \>f  the  value  ^f  Liihectastf.  By  Thomas  Eiliot, 
Esq.,  Carlisle.— -[It  will  be  remembered  that  we  referred  to  Dr. 
Willis*  account  of  this  new  way  of  removing  stone  from  the  bladdet 
in  Retrospect,  Part  V.  (p.  196,)  where  it  will  be  found  by  those  inter- 
ested  in  such  maCters.  We  are  ttuch  ^easedto  see  this  k>peratlOA 
successful  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  BlUot,  e€  Carlisle,  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  found  worthy  of  more  eKtensi^  trial  by  bur  kading  ope^it^trs. 
As  yet,  however,  we  Ivave'sien  l>tit  ivtfie  notice  taken  of  rt.  BeforS 
describing  this  operation  as  pradileed  by  Mr.  BtHoti  wc  willonoi 
acre  give  the  diireetiiiia  of  Dk.  Willis.]  ' 
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Lei  the  urethra  be  opened  npon  a  grooved  stiff  in  the  mesial  line 
and  behind  the  bnlb  to  the  extent  of  a  few  lines,  as  tised  to  be  done 
in  the  old  operation  of  biitonmerre,  or  as  Gbeseldon  did  in  hit  last 
operation^ and  every  objection  to  the  procedure'  is  at  once  removed; 
To  make  ^tieh  an  ef^ening,  a  lancet,  in  the  absence  of  an  implement 
with  greater  fixedness  of  parts,  would  perfectly  suffice :  and  the  nre* 
thra  once  openbd,  we. can  dilate  to  the  extent  we  please  if  we  will 
but  be  patient.    The  vegetable  tents  of  M.  Guerin  csm  always  be 
procured,  and  nicely  made  would  answer  indifferently  well  to  efTect 
the  needful  opening.     But  an  apparatas  that  is  far  preferable,  that  can 
be  controlled4o  a  iiiceiy  in  its  effects;  and  that  is  much  more  powerful 
than  the  tent,  while  its  operation  is  still  of  the  best  kind,  is  the  fluid 
pressure  dilator  of  Dr.  Arnott.     This  is  an  instrument  which  con* 
sists  of  a, cylindrical  tube  of  silk  lined  with  the  thin  gut  of  a  small 
animal  to  make  it  water-tight,  fixed  tipon  a  canula  which  traverses  its 
axis,  and  having  attached  to  its  out^r  end  a  syribge  guarded  with  a 
stop-cock,  by  which  it  may'  be  forcibly  distended  with  water  or  mu- 
cilage.    This  instrument  when  empty  exceeds  but  little  in  size  the 
bulk  of  the  canula  or  catheter  with  which  it  is  connected,  and  is  there- 
fore  easily  introduced  along  th^  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  bladder. 
When  there,  it  can  l>e  gradually  distended  to  its  utmost  limits,  and 
being  made  of  so  tough  a  material  as  silk,  it  eiqpands  evenly  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  be  burst  by  any  degree  of  force  that  can  be  usefully 
employed.    la  Dr.  jlrnott^s  original  case,  thirty  hours,  during  which 
the  urin)B  passed  regularly  guttatim  by  the  canula,  and  the  patient 
comphdned  of  no  painr  but  olereiy  of  a- sense  of  distension,  sufficed 
to  aooompltsh  dilaiation  to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  introduction  of 
the  foree^s,  and  the  easy  extraction  of  a  stone  having  the  dimensioni 
6f  a  walnut.     And  thik  wi^ootrrak  for  one  tooment  to  the  patient ! 
The  wound  in  the  perineum  is  a  mere  scratch ;  in  itself  and  immedi* 
ately  it  is  ha»Uy  so  dangerous  as*  the  puncture  that  is  made  in  vene* 
section;  ii^tecioriy  lit  •  can  by  no  possibility  be  follov0«d  by  any 
evil  or  unpteaaaiittsoitsequeDce ;   the  urine  never  even  comes  in  con^ 
fact  with;  the  raw  SQiface^^^edilatoi'  is  introduced^  and  immediately 
ihie-  fluid  ao  poisonoiui  to  open  weuadst  finds  no  pasisage  save  through 
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the  caaula«  Before  the  dilator  is  again  withdrawn,  the  fresh  surface 
has  become  covered  with  coagulable  lymph,  through  which  nothing 
can  penetrate ;  and  the  stone  being  remored,  the  gap  might  be  closed 
with  a  coaple  of  points  of  twisted  so  tare,  and  the  urine  made  to  come 
away  at  once  by  the  whole  length  of  the  natural  pa88age.-^[Retrospect, 
Part  V,  p.  196. 

Mr.  Elliot,  it  will  be  seen,  has  deviated  from  the  above  plan  **  as 
tt  appeared  to  him  that  any  advantage  that  could  be  gained  by  ezter- 
nal  incisions  so  very  limited  as  Dr.  WilHs  recommends  would  be 
much  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  inconvenience  that  might 
Ipossibly  attend  the  introduction  of  the  dilator,  by  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing any  blood-vessel  in  case  it  were  necessary,  and  by  the  addi- 
tional resistence  that  would  be  offered  to  the  process  of  dilatation,  and 
to  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  calculus.'*  The  patient,  Thomas 
Irving,  aged  17,  stone-mason^  was  in  otherwise  good  health  the  time 
the  following  operation  was  performed,  and  the  stone  was  supposed 
to  be  of  small  size.  Mr.  Elliot  proccfred  from  Mr.  Weiss,  of  Lon- 
don, a  dilator  with  stop-cock  and  syringe,  as  described  by  Dr.  Willis, 
and  proceeded  to  operate  as  follows :  —* 

The  grooved  staff  was  introduced,  and  the  stone  felt  and  beards 
The  patient  was  then  secured  in  the  same  position  as  for  lithotomy, 
and  the  different  steps  were  precisely  the  same  as  in  that  operation, 
until  the  prostate  and  membranous  parts  of  the  urethra  were  exposed* 
The  latter  was  opened  close  to  the  prostate,  and  divided  cautiously 
towards  the  bulb,  by  carrying  the  knife  along  the  groove  of  the  staff, 
till  an  opening  was  made  of  suffi6ient  size.  The  6taff  wsia  then 
withdrawn,  and  the  point  of  the  fore  finger  of  the  left  hand  served  as 
a  guide  for  the  introduction  of  the  dilator.,  which  havbg  been  pre- 
viously well  greased,  wes  paissed  along  without  any  difficolty.  A 
little  warm  gum-mueilage  was  next  slowly  injected  into  the  instru- 
ment, until  the  patient  eligkUy  oomplained  of  the -feelings  of  disten- 
sion. On  removing  him  from  the  table  to  the  bed  he  oomplained  of  a 
.  atrong  inclination  to  bake  water,  wbioh  was  found  to  arise  from  the 
dilating  part  V>f  the  instrument  having  dipped  into  the  bladder.  It 
was  emptied,  f  artially  withdrawn,  and^  when  fiiirly  within  the  neok 
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of  the  bladder*  again  dietepded.  In  Uua  poikioii  it  was  tecnred  by 
aitacbing  a  long'  tape  to  it,  and  aroimd*  tho  paltient's  foot,  which  again 
was  faataned  to  Ike  bed«piMt  The  pelieoidtd  not  complain  aboye  his 
breath  during  the  opc^raiioot  nor  lose  more  than*  two  or  three  dracfanis 
of  blood.    Another  opiate  was  now  fiidmini|iieved. 

In  three  hoars'  timeufk  few  teaapoonfula  of  themocilage  were  again 
thrown  into  the  dilator  until  the  patient  complained.  Urine  had  pas* 
sed  freely  along  that  part  of  the  tube  which  oommonicated  with  the 
bladder.  He  slept  occasioaaUy  during  Uie  d^y^  and  the  pplae  wan 
natural.  Wth^  half  past 8*  A.M.  Going  on  well;  thooght  the  .dis- 
tension  as  much  as  he  could  bear*  At  1,  P.  M«  Slight  sympathetic 
tenderness  over  the  whole  of -the  abdomen^  pulse  104,  irritable; 
uneasy  from  dists^nsion  $  the  pain  of  perineum  on  coughing ;  tongue 
clean  and  moist.  Gave  him.an.c^te,  and  sen^  word  to  my  medical 
friends,  who  met  me  at  3,  P.  M«  I  then,  in  their  presence,  emptied 
the  dilator,  and  withdrew,  it,  at  the  same  time  passing  my  left  fore- 
finger along  it  into  th^  bila^der.  X  immediately  felt  the  stone,<  which 
was  of  small  siae,  and  ia  shape  reeembled  a  coffee  bean,  being  about 
foor  times  its  bata.,  ;It  was  removed  with  the  scoop  and  finger.  The 
prostate  was  well, dilatedf  and  would  have  allowed. the  removal  of  a 
calculus  of  more  than  an  inch  in  its  shorter,  diameter.  The  uneasi- 
ness  of  the  abdomen  and  perineum  disappeared  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  dilator.  A  lithotomy-tube  .was  then  left  in  the  wound.  At  12, 
med.  noete.  Urine  had  passed  freely;  pulse  96;  tongue  moist;  no 
pain ;  had  slept  well;  ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil.  31s/.  .  Bowels 
not  moved  ;  had  an  enema;  appetite  good ;  says  he  never  felt  better. 
^ug^  Is/,  A.  M.  Complained  of  slight  uneasiness,  which  disappeared 
on  tJie  removal  of  the  lithtomy-tube ;  going  on  well.  At  10,  P.  M., 
was  able  to  retain  bis  urine,  and  could  expel  it  by  the  woosd.  At 
midnight  passed  about  half-a-cupful  by  the  natural  passage.  He  was 
directed  to  lie  on  his  right  side,  to  favor  its  passage  along  the  urethra 
as  much  as  possible;  find  to  llth.  Going  on  well;  bowels  regular; 
tongue  clean;  no  constitutional  disturbance:  urine  escaped  freely 
both  by  tlie  natural  passage  and  wound;  deposit  of  mucus  in  it;  no 
pain ;  each  night  had  taken  a  composing  draught.    12IA.  Had  a  rigor. 
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I9ih.  Oompkuned  of  pain. along  Ae  [eft  upemiftlie  eord.  ISIA.  Left 
leatide  svroUen.  20th.  Usable  to  void  hi«  urine  by  the-natural  passage 
at  all ;  Jlrdar  urinmy  ganorrhma  prkputltdWi  24f A.  There  was  a 
diadiarge  of  a  teaapoonfnl,  or  two  at  the  most  of  dark  brown  iioid, 
parily  by  the  urethra*  and  ^partly  by  the  wound*  None  of  it  had  been 
kept.  We  supposed  it  to  have  been  from  a  9maU  ab5ce89  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  bulb«  from  the  eircumslanoes  of  the  rigor  on  the  i2/A, 
and  of  no  uilne  havings  passed  along  the  trrethra  since  the  20M» 
though  it  had  escaped  freely  h^  the  wound. 

For  a  few  days  he  has  labored  under  oonstitutidnal  disturbance  of  a 
slight  deacriptioD,  and  for  ihe  fimt  time  since  the  operation,  had  not 
rested  well  at  night*  After  the  escape  of  purulent  matter,  however, 
on  24/A,  he  rapidly  improved,  and  wae  able  to  walk  out  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  occasionally  •calling- at  the  surgery,  and  other  places 
stiil  more  distant. from  his  home*  For  a  short  while,  a  few  drops  of 
urine  occaeionally  espaped  the  perineum  when  he  was  making  the 
last  nsaal  efforts  to  expel  it,  until  the  wound  finally  closed.  He  has 
followed  his  employment  (which  is  now  that  of  a  pipe-maker)  from 
the  Zrd  oi  September  to  the  ^th  of  October,  and  has  improved  much 
in  appearance,  being  considerably  stouter  than  before  the  operation ; 
and  he  says  he  would  willingly  submit  to  it  again  if  afflicted  with  the 
same  complaint.  I  may  mention  that  the  patient  was  seen  at  different 
times  by  Dr.  Lonsdale  of  Edinburgh,  and  by  Messrs.  Kerr  and  Lin- 
ton of  this  city,  beside  those  present  at  the  operation* 
*  , 

Remarh9*'^\4  It  will  always  be  advieable  beforehand  to  dilate 
the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  biadder  as  much  afi  possible,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  bougie^  gradually  increased  in  size,  both  to  facilitate 
the  passage- of  the  dilator,  and  to^ accustom  those  parts  to  the  pre- 
sence of  a  foreign  and  irritating -body.  %  Before  operating,  as 
well  as  during  the  process  of  distention,  an  opiate  operates  advanta- 
geously, by  diminishing  the- sensibility,  lessening  any  chance  of 
shock,  and  relaxing  the  part.  3.  The  grooved  staff  should  be  large, 
and  pressed  against  thie  perineum,  not  hooked  against  the  pubis,  as 
in  lithotomy,  care  being  of  course  taken  to  prevent  its  escape  flrom 
the  bladder.    4.  The  external  incisions  I  would  recommend  to  he 
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Iroeyunce, if  tlM'(UQ0fa(aivi^raiiifit,«(>iuiitM9Othe  |ico0m  of  diia- 
tftiioQ,  eitfa^r  frQm^reM  Jfigidityy^ae  iai.(m^amtiy  £nind .utoid  sub- 
jpctfl,  or  from,  morbid  imtebHkjri-'^^bi  qiearatkm.oould  be  at  once 
conpleted  by  canVerlitif  il  iitt»>  Uthotomy..    If  tniil  be  .UBitecesaary 
to  repeat  the  reaaoni  bafbtegfav'-eiiyforihe  pre&feace  atffojded  to 
Ibis  plaa  of  proceediogr-    d*  'Hie  Jbrm  i£  the  dilfttar  ne&t  to  me  by 
Ur.  Wetflfr  migbt  be  improved',  bj  making.it  cyliodfical)  and  not 
tapering  towards  eacb  end. :  Tblore  wonld  thoa^  be  no  risk  of  its 
slipping. from. it»  positron.    Tbe  signs  of; it8^ being'  properly  pkced 
are  tfaa  £seling.of,disteQ8ioft.aDd  immobility..     When  it  slips  into 
the  bladder  (as,  bappeaed  ia  thi».caae,  on  jremoving.  the  patient  from 
the  table,)  the  instrument  can  i>e^  poshed;  invards^towards  the  blad- 
der, cannot.be  withdmwn,.thetttboisvery  moiveaUein  all  direotioBS, 
and  the  patient  expertenoes  ten§»mui  vs^Mie^itheut  any  feeling  of 
distension.    It  would  be  better  if  the  dilating  part  of  the  instrument 
was  of  sufficient  lengtbto  appear  nB.aight,  as  the  operator  would  be 
not  only  certain  of  its  position^hut  able  also  to  judge  of  the  degree 
of  tension  when,  injecting  the  iSuid— -4i  much,  safer  crtterioo  than 
trusting  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,,  who  might  possibly  submit  * 
without  complaint  to  a  pressure- that  would:  prove  injurious.    Tbe 
instrument  would  be  also  improved  by  attaching  a  small  stop-oKiok 
to  the  urine  tube,  and  another  to  the  tube  tha^  communicates  widi 
the  dilator,  as  that  which  screws  into  the  syringe  is  apt  to  slip  when 
left  in  the  tube.     Jf  the  piston  of  the  syringe  was  gmduated,  hmd 
the  dilator  perfectly  water«-tight,<the  surgeon  would  be  able  to  judge 
exactly  of  4be  degree  of  distension  of  the  prostate  by  the  quantity 
of  the  fluid  injected;  and  this  would  at  once  enable  him  to  remove 
the  instrument  as  soon,  as  tbe  dilatation  was  complete.    6.  The 
length  of  time  req.oisste  for  dilating  will,  of  course,  vary  according 
to  the  resistance  of  the  prostate  and  degree  of  force  used;    but  I 
would  strongly  urge  its^  being  done  at  iBierval3,^for^  say  quarter  of 
an  hour  at  n  time,  as  less  likely  to  cause  irritation,  than  if  contin* 
ued  for  a  period  of  30.  to  40  hours,  as  has  beon  mentionod^    When 
the  dilator  was  withdraw  ia  this  case,  two  fingers- oou|l, be  introduced 
witli  tho  greatest  ease  along  with  the  scoop. 
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The  HMtniHienti  wben  fully  distended,  measared  4i  inches  in 
circumfetence,  and  is  abmtt  the  size  of  a  hen^s  egg;  and  a  stone  of 
the  same  dimeBsioDS  mi^t  have  been  easily  extracted.  Though 
twenty-five  hours  elapsed,  before  the  removal  of  the  stone,  it  coald 
have  been  as  easily  effected,  and  die  dilation  must  have  been  as 
coofipiete  at  the  end  of  the  third  hour,  since  no  additional  fluid  was 
throwin  in  after  that  time.  This  period  was  allowed  to  elapse,  as  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  to  meet  with  s6  little  resistance,  and  be  able 
to  complete  the  opecation  in  so  short  a  time.  The  alterations  in  the 
length  of  the  dilating  part  of  the  instrument  which  I  suggested  above, 
would  have  at  once  prevented  this,  nor  would  it  have  happened,  could 
I  have  been  certain  that  none  of  the  fluid  had  escaped  where  the 
stop-cock  is  inserted  into  the  tube,  and  by  that  means  known  that 
the  distension  was  kept  up.  Though  impossible  to  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  the  operation  from  one  case,  I  would  be  inclined  to  give 
a  decided  preference,  to  this  plan  t)ver  that  of  lithotomy. 

The  patient,  from  beginning  to  end,  could  never  be  said  to  be  in 
danger,  as  any  hiemorrhage  that  might  have  taken  place  during  the 
operation  could  have  been  easily  controlled.  The  presence  of  the 
dilator  effectually  prevents  any  oozing,  as  well  as  the  injurious  con- 
taots-of  the  urine  with  the  raw  Wound.  There  was 'no  chance  of 
shock,  no  risk  from  peritonitis,  infiltration  of  urine,  inflammation  of 
the.  veins  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  nor  any  of  the  grave  sequelae 
thai  too  oflen  supervene  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  only 
nnfavorable  circumstances  that  occurred  daring  the  progress  of  the 
case,  were  the  formation  of  a  trifling  abscess,  as  previously  men- 
tioned, and  the  existence  for  a  few  weeks  of  a  small  fistula,  which 
would  barely  admit  a  crow  quill.  The  former  would  pr^»ably  never 
have  occurred,  had  not  the  pressure,  as  recommended,  been  uninter* 
ruptedly  continued;  and  the  latter,  which  healed  up  soon  on  his 
taking  exercise  and  gaining  strength,  is  of  too  frequent  occurrence 
after  lithotomy,  to  deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice.  IHfiiculties, 
which  have  been  already  stated,  may  occur,  viz.,  great  irritability 
or  rigidity  of  lite  prostate.  In  such  cases  no  time  has  been  lost,  if 
the  preliminary  incisions  for  lithotomy  have  been  resorted  to,  and 
the  prostate  may  be  at  once  partially  divided,  and  the  stone  removed. 
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Bat  if  this  step  advisable,  or  even  justifiable  where  the  dilator  can  be 
employed  t  I  should  say  not.  The  loss  of  a  few  hours,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dilating,  is,  of  course,  of  no  moment,  if  the  danger  to  the 
patient  is  lessened,  or  even  removed,  and  whatever  be  the  size  of  the 
stone,  if  the  distention  has  been  complete,  it  will  be  perfectly  accessi- 
ble to  the  most  efficient  crushing  instruments,  and  its  perfect  and  im- 
mediate removal  rendered  a  matter  of  certainty. 

This  conclusion,  which  Dr.  Willis  anticipated,  is  fully  warranted 
by,  and  could  have  been  realised  in  the  preceding  case ;  and  his  able 
advocacy  of  this  operation,  with  his  bold  and  judicious  estimate  of  its 
merits,  as  compared  with  lithotomy  and  lithotrity,  entide  him  to  the 
highest  esteem  of  his  professional  brethren,  and  to  the  warmest  grati- 
tude of  every  sufferer  whom  the  operation  may  relieve.  —  [Braith. 
{Retrospect,  from  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Sur.  Jour.,  Jan.  1843,  p.  137. 

[^To  show  that  the  elasticity  of  the  urethra  is  most  remarkable  in 
its  membranous  and  prostatic  portions,  Mr.  Bennett  Lucas,  in  his 
clinical  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  relates  the  case  of 
a  child  4  or  5  years  old,  in  whom  the  calculus  readily  made  its  way 
to  the  commencement  of  the  corpus  spongiosum,  where  it  was  felt 
through  the  integuments,  but  no  force  or  ingenuity  could  make  it 
advance  further.  It  was  cut  down  upon  and  removed,  and  the  little 
fellow  recovered  in  a  short  time.  The  calculus  had  constantly 
advanced  to  this  situation,  and  had  as  constantly  receded  into  the 
bladder.]  —  [Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  Feb.  18,  1843. 

Art.  IX. — On  Kerataphatyi  or  TramplantaHon  of  the  Cornea. — 
When  the  cornea  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  globe  of  the  eye 
in  an  animal,  and  immediately  reapplied  by  means  of  sutures,  it  unites 
again;  and  the  sameunioa  takes  place,  even  when  the  cornea  i» 
transplanted  from  the  eye  of  one  animal  to  another,  its  transparency 
remaining  uninjured*  The  first  experiments  of  this  kind  were  made 
in  1818,  by  M.  Reisinger,  of  Augsburgb,  and  repeated,  but  without 
success,  in  1831,  by  M.  Diefifenbach.  MM.  Himly  and  Thome,  of 
Bonn,  subsequently  obtained  some  satisfactory  results ;  but  it  wa» 
chiefly  by  the  idea  of  Walther,  of  Munich,  that  the  author's,  expeci^ 

Vol.  in.— 6. 
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ments  [M.  Feldmann,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Davis,  of  Manieh] 
were  saggeaM. — [Braith.  Ret.»  from  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg,  Journal, 
Nov.  12,  1842,  p.  132. 

Art.  X. — Treatment  of  Leucoma  by  Incision  into  the  Cornea. 
By  Dr.  Holschbr,  of  Hanover. — [This  is  a  novel  operation,  and  may 
become  useful.  At  our  suggestion,  Dr.  Taliaferro  of  this  city,  has 
tested  the  operations,  and  although  it  has  not  proved  entirely  succeee^ 
ful,  yet  the  results  have  been  sufficiently  encouraging  to  induce  new 
trials  of  its  efficacy.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  result,  whether  favora- 
ble or  otherwise,  may  be  communicated  to  the  profession. 

Ed.  Lancet.] 

Two  cases  are  related  in  which  this  treatment  was  adopted. — 
The  case  which  suggested  it  was  that  of  a  girl,  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  who  had  lost  the  left  eye  from  purulent  ophthalmia  in  infancy, 
and  in  whom  the  right  was  almost  blind  from  leucoma  of  nearly  the 
whole  cornea:  Various  means  had  been  used  in  vain.  The  author, 
therefore,  made  an  artificial  pupil  by  drawing  the  iris  through  the 
cornea  and  excising  a  portion  of  it.  Severe  inflammation  ensued, 
which  was  with  difficulty  managed;  but  three  months  after,  the  patient  > 
not  only  had  a  good  artificial  pupilf  but  the  cornea  had  become  less 
leucomotous,  and  this  especially  at  the  part  where  the  incision  through 
it  had  been  made.  The  next  bad  case  of  leucoma,  therefore,  which 
the  author  met  with,  he  treated  as  follows  : — The  patient  was  a  lad 
fourteen  years  old,  who  had  lost  his  right  eye  from  purulent  ophthal- 
mia in  infancy,  and  had  leasoma  of  neariy  all  the  left  cornea.  At 
four  diflferent  times,  with  intervals  of  eight  days,  a  common  cataract 
knife  was  passed  into  the  cornea  as  deep  as  possible  without  penetrating 
it,  and  was  drawn  out  with  a  sliding  motion.  After  the  first  three 
limes  no  inflammation  ensued;  therefore,  after  the  fourtbf  some 
tinct.  opii  was  dropped  into  the  wound  three  times  a  day.  Severe 
inflammation  set  in,  but  it  was  moderated  by  local  bleeding*  and  the 
treatment  by.  opium  was  continued  for  two  months.  The  leucoma  be- 
came gradually  less,  and  the  patient  who  could  at  first  only  discern 
light  from  darkness,  became  able  to  guide  himself  in  walking,  and  to 
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perceive  the  window-frames  in  his  room*  Tl^e  faeond  cue  ir^n  Aat 
of  a  man  forty  years  old,  who  had  leucona  of  one  eye  from  gonor* 
rhseal  ophthalmia.  It  had  been  vari^aaly  but  ?atnly  treated  fcr  a 
year.  The  author  made  ineisions  inte  the  cornea  twiee»  with  ant  inter* 
▼al  of  fourteen  days*  After  the  eeeond,  a  tolerably  severe  inflamnu- 
tion  ensued,  which  required  active  treatment  As  soon  as  it  had 
ceasedi  sulphate  of  2inc  and  tincture  of  opium  weve  again  dropped 
into  the  eye,  and  after  a  year  and  a  half,  not  a  trace  of  l^ucoma  coidd 
be  seen. — [BraiUi*  Set.,  from  Lond.  and  £din»  Monthly  Jour.,  of 
Med.  Science,  p.  ^68. 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Art.  XI. — Outlines  of  Pathology  and  Practice  of  JUedicine*  By 
William  Pultenbt  Alubon,  M.  D.y  F.  R.  S»  B.,  etc*,  etc. 
Philadelphia  :  Lea  &  Blanchard.  1S44.  pp*  434* 
Thk  object  «f  Dr.  Allison's  treatise  is  rather  to  ftimisba  lest  book 
for  lecturers,  than  to  elaborate  a  full  system  oi  practical  medieine. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  remark^  hi^wever,  that  the  work  is 
exclusively  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  lecturers^  or  iftiidents  acquiring 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  these  sciences;,  sucbi  indeed,  would  be 
a  very  erroneous  conclusion,  as  the  subjects  tfe  discussed  in  a  manner 
sufficiently  copious  to  interest  and  instruct  eren  the  adranced  practi- 
tioner. The  prineiplis  of  medicine  have  not  been  obscured,  in  this 
work,  by  giving  undae  Attention  to  practical  precepts ;  but  the  natural 
relation  subsisting  between  the  two  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
whole  presented  under  the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  Dr. 
Aliisen  remarks,  "  any  one  who  undertakes  to  teach  the  practice  of 
medicine  must  be  prepared  to  explain  the  grotmds  of  his  opinions ; 
as  well  as  to  state  the  facts,  and  describe  the  appearances,  on  whi6h 
he  is  to  found  his  practical  precepts."  In  carrying  out  these  views, 
the  author  suffictendy  deals  in  first  principles  by  adverting  to  the 
chief  physiological  and  pathological  questions  connected  with  the 
subject  $  and  thus  the  tmthodus  medendi  is  fairly  placed  upon  intelli- 
gible and  rational  grounds.  , 
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We  cannot  bot  regret  to  see,  in  all  the  recent  English  hooka  ob 
practice,  what  should  now  be  considered  a  very  great  error,  and  that 
is,  using  the  term  typhoid  fever  as  applicable  to  the  typhoid  state. 
Whether  we  adopt  all  the  opinions  of  the  French,  Germans,  and 
many  American  practitioners,  in  relation  to  the  distinct  and  peculiar 
character  of  typhoid  fever ;  we  are,  nevertheless,  impelled  by  every 
principle  of  sound  philosophy  to  withhold  *  that  term  as  denoting 
idiopathic  fever,  from  application  to  the  typhoid  state, — a  condition 
that  may  be  complicated,  as  an  incidental  result,  with  any  fever  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  We  regret  that  Dr.  Allison  has  fallen  into  this 
most  palpable  but  too  common  error. 

We  have  not  thrown  in  this  last  sentence  as  condemnatory  of  Dr. 
Allison's  book ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  an  error  alike  common  with  all 
the  English  writers,  and  hence  the  author  before  us  is  no  more  censu- 
rable than  his  contemporaries.  Dr.  Allison^s  treatise  very  beautifully 
associates  physiology,  pathology,  and  practical  medicine  in  an  indis- 
soluble group ;  indeed  he  has  placed  them  just  where  they  should  be, 
and  no  man  can  separate  these  several  integral  parts  without  doing 
violence  to  true  science.  The  book  will  be  vahiable  to  the  lecturer 
and  student;  and  the  laborious  practitioner,  whose  engagements 
preclude  more  elaborate  researches,  will  find  here  an  epitome  of 
nearly  all  that  is  contained  in  the  more  extended  systems. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Desilver  Sc  Burr,  112,  Main  Street. 

Art.  XII. — Pathological  Hamatology:  an  Essoff  on  the  Blood  in 
Disease.    By  G.  Andral,  Professor  of  General  Pathology 
and  Therapeutics  in  the  University  of  Paris,  etc*    Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  J*  F.  Meigs,  M.  D.,  and  Alfred 
Still6,  M.  D.     Philadelphia:   Lea  &  Blanchard.     1844. 
pp.  129. 
This  is  confessedly  a  perplexing  subject.     We  are  at  once  confronted 
with  the  various  enigmas  of  humorism  and  solidism,  anxious,  as  our 
predilections  and  preconceived  prejudices  may  impel  us,  to  eschew 
the  one  and  establish  the  other.     At  the  present  moment,  diseases  of 
the  fluids  are  claiming  much  attention.     The  ancient  humoral  doc- 
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Uines,  which  were  generally  the  result  of  the  moet  vague  speculations^ 
gradually  sunk  into  obscurity  as  the  light  of  science  guided  niedieal 
investigations,  until  scarcely  a  vestige  of  these  errors  remained,  and 
doubtless  some  true  principles  were  lost  in  this  reaction.  The 
opposite  extreme,  perhaps,  followed ;  and  solidism  became  trium* 
phant.  Now,  we  seem  veering  back  to  humorism,  and  who  so 
sagacious  as  to  say  where  we  shall  land  ? 

Few  men  of  the  present  age  coufd  enter  upon  the  very  difficult 
investigation  of  diseases  of  the  blood  with  greater  prospects  of  satis- 
factory results,  than  M.  Andral.    He  has  the  ability,  the  means^  and 
the  application.    How  far  he  has  succeeded,  in  the  present  work»  we 
cannot  note^  pretend  to  decide ;  but  that  his  investigations  are  elabo* 
rate,  and  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  patient  and  philosophical  inquiry^ 
cannot  be  denied.    The  following  topics  are  discussed  by  the  author^ 
and  some  of  the  views  expressed  have  not  heretofore  been  published'r 
Chap.  I.— On  the  beat  method  to  pursue  in  the  study  of  Patholo* 
gical  Hematology. 
*'    If. — On  the  blood  in  disease: — I.  Of  the  bbod  in  plethora; 
2.  ansmia;  3.  pyrexite;  4.  phlegntashe ;  5.  hemorrhages; 
6.  dropsies ;  7.  organic  diseases;  8.  neuroses. 

We  can  only  now  remark,  that  whatever  may  be  our  predilections 
on  this  subject,  the  researches  of  M.  Andral  d'eserve  mature  considera- 
tion, as  they  emanate  from  a  master  in  the  profession.  We  design  to 
advert  to  this  subject  and  book  at  some  subsequent  time. 

For  sale -by  Messrs.  Desilver  and  Burr,  112,  Main  Street. 
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CINCINNATI.    JUNE.    1844. 


MEDICAL  CONVENTION  OF  OHIO, 

The  annual  meeting  of  thifl  asaociatioa  was  held  in  Mount  Vernony 
commencing  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  remaiaing  in  session  thrae 
days.  About  one  hundred  members  were  in  attendance,  ninety-four 
being  registered)  hut  a  number  were  present  whose  nances  were  not 
recorded^  We  regard  this  as  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  and  suc- 
cessful conventions  ever  held  in  the  State.  It  is  true,  the  original 
papers  read  were  not  as  numerous  as  was  anticipated ;  bat  the  discus- 
sions elicited,  taken  in  connection  with  the  essays  themselves,  and 
several  highly  important  measures  originated  during  the  sitting,  in- 
dicate that  the  members  were  not  inactive.  Indeed,  but  one  feeling 
seemed  to  pervade  this  large  assemblage  of  medical  men,  and  that 
was,  a  disposition  to  vie  with  each  other  in  contributing  their  influ- 
ence to  secure. the  objects  for  which  Abe  members  had  convened* 

As  we  have  published  in  our  extra  limits,  very  copious  minvles  of 
the  proceedings,  any  further  notice  is  deemed  unnecessary  at  this  time. 
We  will,  at  another  time,  offer  some  reflections  on  the  important 
measures  which  are  recorded  in  the  minutes. 


Transylvania  University. — The  annual  circular  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  this  institution,  which  is  now  before  us,  exhibits  sev- 
eral imjportant  modifications  in  its  Chairs.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
the  Pacalty,  and  the  branches  upon  which  they  lecture :  ^- 

B.  W.  DtTDLEY,  M.  Dm  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Surgery ;  Wm.  H.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics 
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and  the  Siseasei  of  fFomen  md  Children;  Thos.  D.  MitchjxLv 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  Robert 
Peter,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemislfy  and  Pharmncy;  Lqt4N  G. 
Watson,  M.  D.>  Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice;  James  M. 
Bush,  M«  J).,  Professor  of  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  Leoni* 
PAS  M.  Lawson,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Oeneral  and  Pathological 
Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  arrangement,  that  the  departments  of 
Anatomy  and  Surgery,  which  were  heretofore  united,  have  been 
separated,  and  now  constitute  distinct  chairs.  Professor  Dudley  will 
lecture  exclusively  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sprgery,  and 
Professor  Qnsh  will  devote  his  entire  attention  to  Anatomy. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement  are  sufficiently  obvious. 
Professor  Dudley,  who  deservedly  ranks  among  the  ablest  teachers  of 
the  age,  will  be  untrammelled  by  the  duties  of  the  Anatomical  Chair, 
and  hence  his  whole  energies  will  be  devoted  to  the  Surgical  Depart- 
ment. His  instructions,  therefore,  will  be  most  complete  and  thor- 
ough. 

In  the  Anatomical  Chair,  Professor  Bush,  who  is  known,  by  those 
who  have  received  his  instructions^  as  a  most  able  and  indefatigable 
teacher  of  Practical  Anatomy,  will  be  able  to  extend  the  usefulness  of 
this  fundamental  department  of  medical  instructions ;  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exertions  of  the  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  E.  L.  Dud- 
ley, M.  D.,  no  doubt  can  remain,  that  Practical  Anatomy  will  be 
taught  with  as  much  fidelity  as  in  any  institution  in  Ameiica. 

We  cannot  but  allude  with  pleasure  to  the  selection  of  an  eminent 
southern  physician  as  professor  of  Theory  and  Practice.  The  prac- 
tical knowledge  necessarily  acquired  in  his  locality,  will  pre-eminently 
qualify  him  for  instructing  the  class  to  which  he  will  lecture.  Tins 
appointment  is  a  desideratum. 


The  Lancet,— It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  preceding  arti- 
cle that  the  editor  of  the  liancet  has  been  appointed  a  Professor  in  the 
Medical  Department  of  .Transylvania 'University;  and  we- advert  to 
\  the  subject  now  for  ihe'  purpose  of  saving,  that  this  etiint  will  not 
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interfere  with  the  publication  of  the  Lancet.  In  addition  to  oar  inter- 
est in  Transylvania,  the  Lancet  will;  as  heretofore,  be  devoted  to  the 
advaiicement  of  the  profession  generally.  *' 

We  hope  to  be  able  by  recent  arrangemenrts  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  Lancet,  by  receiving  contributions  from  the  Factiliy  of  Tran- 
sylvania. 

The  Lancet  will  hereafter  be  published  simultaneously  in  Lexing- 
ton and  Cincinnati.  All  communications  should,  as  heretofore,  be 
directed  to  tlie  editor  at  Cincinnati,  until  further  notice.  The  present 
number  has  been  unavoidably  delayed  a  few  days,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  editor  to  the  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio  at  the 
usual  period  of  making  up  the  matter  for  the  number.  We  will  be 
forthcoming  in  due  time  hereafter. 

Cleveland  Medical  College. — This  institution  has  by  an  act 
of  the  Legislature,  become  the  Medical  Department  of  Western  Re- 
serve College,  by  which  it  acquires  full  collegiite  powers.  Sixty- 
seven,  pupils  were  in  attendance  at  the  last  session,  eighteen  of  whom 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  Honorary  degree 
was  also  conferred  on  the  following  gentlemen:  John  B.  Clark, 
Richard  Hewitt,  Phlimmon  C.  Bennett,  Lorenzo  Warner,  L.  D.  Gris- 
wold,  Daniel  Stah).  This  institution  evidently  contains  the  elements 
of  success,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  the  present  efficient 
Faculty,  it  is  destined  to  become  a  prosperous  school.  The  following 
extract  from  the  circular  is  fully  justified  by  the  prospects  of  the 
institutioa:  *' In  conclusion,  the  Professors  beg  leave  to  express  the 
great  pleasure  they  feel  in  being  able  to  assure  their  numerous  medical 
friends,  and  others  who  have  kindly  interested  themselves  in  behalf 
of  this  medical  school,  that  they  regard  the  question  of  its  entire  suc- 
cess as  permanently  settled,  and  that  too  upon  a  plan  co-extensive 
with  the  wants  of  northern  Ohiot  and  tbe  bordering  States/' 


WiLLOuoHBT  Univxmitv.—- The  Trosteesof  this  nespectabk  medi- 
cal school  manifest  a  praiseworthy  dettrmination  to  suatain  the  repu- 
tation and  usefulness  won  for  it  in  paet  days*    F^y4wo  student* 
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\irere  in  attendance  the  last  sessionr  and  the  Degree  of  M.  D.  was 
conferred  on  seven.  The  Honorary  Degree  was  conferred  on  the 
following  physicians  :  —  Joel  B.,McFarland,  Henry  Manning,  J.  B. 
Ackley,  Alex.  Anderspn.  When  the  many  difficulties  snrroanding 
this  school,  especially  an  almost  entire  change  of  the  Faculty,  is 
remembered,  the  number  of  students  is  quite  as  large  as  could  have 
been  anticipated.  The  Faculty  are  well  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  their  respective  Chairs.  The  Trustees  make  the  following 
declaration :  "  We,  in  full  confidence,  assure  all  who  are  engaged  m 
medical  studies,  that  the  institution  is  what  its  founders  intended  it  to 
be,  an  institution  affording  whatever,  and  all  that  is  essential  to  a 
thorough  an  scientific  medical  education.  That  it  is  free  from  secta- 
rian influences  of  every  description." 

We  noticed  in  a  former  number  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio.  Students  now  have  a  variety  of  schools 
from  which  to  select  a  favorite. 

Illinois  Medioal  and  Surgical  Journal. — We  have  received 
the  first  and  second  numbers  of  a  new  medical  journal  just  starting 
at  Chicago,  111.,  under  the  auspices,  we  presume,  of  the  Rush  Medi- 
cal College ;  it  is  edited  by  James  V.  Z.  Blaney,  M.  D.,  one  of  the 
Professors  in  the  medical  school.  We  take  great  pleasure  in  extend- 
ing to  this  new  journal  the  usual  courtesies,  assured  as  we  are,  from 
its  present  appearance,  that  it  will  be  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  extend- 
ing periodical  literature — a  variety  of  medical  knowledge  of  far 
greater  importance  than  some  seem  to  imagine.  We  would  commend 
our  new  contemporary  to  the  physicians  in  those  districts  of  country 
in  which  it  is  more  expecially  intended  to\circu1atei  assuring  them 
that  it  will  be  well  worthy  of  their  patronage. 


Ths  New  Orlbanb  Medical  Journal.— New  medical  joumab 
«re  rapidly  multiplying.  This  we  are  gratified  to  witness,  for  the 
Tery  obfioof  reasoA,  tlial«  if  well  oondtictedi  Ihey  will  excite  a  more 
Ut^y  demre  in  the  profbMi<Hi  for  reading:  and  jatt  in  proportion  as 
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this  result  is  securedt  will  the  profession  be  elevated,  and  medical 
learning  augmented.  Every  successful  new  journal  is  another  gem 
added  to  (he  common  store  of  the  profession.  Snch*  we  trust  and 
believe,  the  New-Orleans  Medical  Journal  will  be  $  and  in  extending 
to  our  southern  contemporary  the  hand  of  fellowship,  we  wish  to  as- 
sure them,that  their  success  will  afford  us  great  pIeasure,and,[doubtless, 
in  common  with  the  profession  generally,  much  benefit.  The  jour- 
nal is  edited  by  E.  Fenner,  M.  D.,  and  A.  Hester,  M.  D.;  the  present 
number  is  energetic  and  spirited,  and  contains  a  large  mass  of  valua- 
ble matter. 

Medical  Societv  of  Tennessbe. — Having  heretofore  noticed 
the  proceedings  of  this  society,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  adveiting 
to  \\B fifteenth  annual  meeting,  which  took  place  in  Nashville,  May 
Ist,  1844.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  two 
years:  Dr.  A.  H.  Buchanan,  of  Nashville,  President',  Dr.  G. 
Thompson,  of  Rutherford  co.,  Vice  President^  Dr.  C.  K.  Winston,  of 
Nashville,  Corresponding  Secretary  $  Dr.  J.  W.  Stout,  of  Nashville, 
Recording  Secretary  i  Dr.  R.  Martin,  of  Nashville,  Treasurer. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  profession  in  Tennessee  for  sustaining  a 
medical  society  for  fifteen  years ;  while  others  have  been  permitted  to 
sink  into  neglect,  the  spirited  members  of  this  society  have  not  only 
kept  it'alive,  but  rendered  it  a  highly  useful  and  prosperous  association. 
Several  papers  Were  read,  and  members  were  appointed  to  present 
reports  at  the  next  meeting.  The  society  has  resolved  to  enter  upon 
the  examination  of  animal  magnetism^  for  which  purpose  a  commit- 
tee of  twelve  has  been  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  meeting. 
We  predict  that  the  society  will  find  the  magnetic  literature  a  trouble- 
some and  unprofitable  subject — much  less  tangible  than  pills  and 

plasters. 

— i^ 

Tufi  following  comnmnication  is  adinitted  in  consideration  <t  the 
author  being  a  gi^aduat^  of  the  insti^utipaireferred  t0|  and  •  ^W  W 
his  part  to  bear  tfistirftpny  to  \i^  q|i8#fli^|iP9«  of  ^\%  t^jy^bfUf  wi*04»t 
impugning  the  niolivpia  9^  individuals!  ^r  dispai ly ing  ik^  ataodHig.of 
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•  otter  teachers  and  echodl««  This  is  the  only  course  that  strictly  ac- 
cords with  professional  probity;  a  party  ass»led  have  a  right,  and 
should  not  scruple  to  exercise  it,  to  act  on  the  defei^siye,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  any  medical  institution  may,  with  propriety,  endeavor  to 
sustain  their  favorite  by  exhibiting  its  positive  merits;  but  the  dis- 
reputable negative  means  of  an  attempted  elevation  by  the  depression 
of  competitorst  should  never  be  countenanced.  The  violation  of 
these  principles  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  many  unfortunate  collisions 
witnessed  among  rival  institutional  which  every  lover  of  the  pros- 
perity  and  dignity  of  the  profession  must  sincerely  deprecate.  , 

Transylvania  Mboical  School. — Mr.  Editor: — I  have  lately 
seen  in  the  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  some  extracts 
from  articles  published  in  a  Lexington  newspaper,  from  the  pen  of 
9  graduate  of  Transylvania  University,  in  which  the  writer  compares 
the  catalogues  of  the  three  principal  western  schools,  and  finds  that 
Transylvania,  instead  of  being  the  first,  as  has  always  been  the  case 
heretofore,  in  point  of  numbers,  is  .only  the  second.  He  then  goes 
on  to  point  out  the  reasons  of  this  falling  off,  and  this  he  endeavors  to 
show  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Chairs  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
have  been  united  in  one  professor,  and  that  a  greater  amount  of  ana- 
tomical information  is  imparted  at  the  Institute  in  Louisville,  where 
*'  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  acquirements  devotes  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  anatomical  lectures."  Now,  what  are  the  facts: 
Professor  Dudley  has,  indeed,  heretofore  filled  both  these  Chairs,  but 
he  has  been  assisted,  for  some  time,  by  Adjunct  Professor  Bush,  who 
is  also  a  <*  gentleman  of  distinguished  talents  and  abilities  ;"  and  the 
lectures  in  the  course  of  the  session  were  equal  in  number  to  those 
in  any  school  in  the  country, 

I  have  the  honors  alsO)  Mr*  CSditor.,  of  being  a  graduate  of  Tran- 
sylvania, and  attended  during  the  three  sessions  from  1838  to  1841, 
during  all  of  which  lime  th^re  were  large  classes,  and  so  far  from 
there  being  any  discontent  manifested  with  the  lectures  on  Anatomy 
and  surgery,  I  am  8«re  the  very  contrary  w)as  the  case  ;*these  lectures 
being  always  atlended  with  great  punctuality  by  the  whole  cl^s,  and 
with  every  mark  of  satisfaction.    Ujider  the  old  oiganiaatijiNu  Prof. 
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Dudley  lectured  uine  times  per  week,  (and  he  never  lost  a  lecture* 
during  the  three  sessions  that  I  was  there)  and  Prof.  Bush  lectured 
three  times  per  week  to  the  general  class,  and  six  times  per  week  to  a 
private  class,  which  private'  class  had  the  henefits  of  the  dissecting 
rooms  without  any  additional  fee,  and  where  Prof.  Bush  was  always 
in  attendance  to  assist  those  who  were  prosecuting  the  study  of  prac- 
tical anatomy.  Under  the  new  organization,  Prof.  Bush  being  now 
in  the  Chair  of  Special  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  he  will  deliver  six  lec- 
tures instead  of  /Aree,  I  presume,  and  Prof.  Dudley  six,  Fiom  these 
facts,  (and  that  they  are  the  facte  I  do  not  think  any  one  can  doubt,)  it 
will  be  plainly  seen,  that  the  advantages  are  as  great  in  Lexington  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  surgery,  as  at  any  school  in 
the  country.  As  for  the  qualifications  of  Prof.  Dudley  to  fill  either  or 
both  of  these  Chairs,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything ;  any 
one  who  has  ever  attended  his  lectures  knows  what  a  happy  faculty 
he  has  of  imparting  instruction,  and  how  perfectly  he  commands  the 
attention  of  his  class.  Prof.  Bush  was,  also,  always  considered  one 
of  the  best  anatomists  in  the  country,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  his 
class.  From  the  great  abundance  of  his  preparations,  many  of  which 
he  has  prepared  himself,  and  a  great  many  which  he  broqght  from 
Europe,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  branch  quite 
as  interesting  and  useful  as  any  other  lecturer  in  our  country. 

I  have  no  desire  to  say  anything  in  disparagement  of  the  other 
schools,  but  I  do  desire  to  see  the  facts  stated  correctly.       o.  h.  d. 


Transylvania  Medioal  School. — ^In  the  Boston  Courier  there 
was  an  article  last  week,  taken  from  the  Louisville  Journal,  stating 
that  Drs.  Cross,  Mitchell,  and  Richardson,  are  said  to  be  making  war 
upon  Drs.  Dudley,  Bush,  etc.  AU  this  may  be  true  for  aught  we 
know  to  the  contrary,  yet  it  really  appears  very  strange  that  such 
agreeable  men,  after  having  been  associated  for  many  years,  could 
suddenly  fall  to  loggerheads.  Dr.  Dudley  has  a  reputation  that 
secures  him  against  the  assaults  of  a  brigade  of  assailants ;  and  a 
fortune  sofiiciendy  ample  to  provide  for  two  generations  of  lineal 
descendants,  should  he  never  see  another  school  of  medicine.  When 
the  old  Transylvania  institution  dies,  many  will  deplore  its  death.— 
[  Boston  Med,  and  Snrg.  Joama). 

We  quote  the  above  pamage  for  the  purpose  of  carrectio|  the 
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gtOMB  error  into  which  the  aathor  of  the  original  article  has  fallMt 
and  which  is  hinted  at  by  our  friend  of  the  Boston  Joornal.  Now, 
80  far  from  thie  report  being  true,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in 
the  Louisville  Jonrnal,  Professors  Dudley.  Bush,  Mitchell,  and  Rich- 
ardaon  are  on  the  most  amicable  terms,  and  there  is  not  the  most 
remote  probaj^iliiy  of  these  friendly  relations  being  disturbed. 

There  seems  to  be  an  intimation  in  the  article,  also,  that  the 
school  is  on  the  decline.  This  is  equally  untrue.  The  statistics  of 
the  institution  will  disprove  this  assumption*  The  following  is  a  list 
of  the  various  classes  that  have  attended  the  school,  beginning  with 
its  organization  in  1819—20,  viz.:  37,  93,  128,  171,  200,  134,  281, 
-  190,  152,  206,  199,  230,  215,  222,  262,  238,  262,  242,  227,  211, 
257,254,271,204,214. 

Now  tho.^e  who  can  find  evidence  of  decline  in  this  table,  have 
more  acumen  than  is  common  to  mankind.  No  institution  in  the 
country  exhibits  greater  uniformity  in  iu  class,  including  the  last 
aession,  than  Transylvania.  IFow  supremely  ridiculous,  then,  the 
report  that  the  institution  is  rapidly  declining  ! 


Finlbt's  Blub  Lick  Water.— The  mineral  water  found  at  the 
Upper  Blue  Licks,  Ky.,  known  as  "Finley's  Blue  Lick  Water," 
has  not,  previous  to  this  time,  attracted  much  notice  abroad,  nor  has  it 
until  now  been  analyzed.  The  proprietor  recently  brought  a  speci- 
men of  the  water  to  this  city,  and  it  was  submitted  to  analysis  by 
John  A.  Warder,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Cincinnati 
College.  The  following  result  of  a  qualitative  analysis  will  establish 
what  the  sensible  properties  indicated,  a  similarity  in  medicinal 
properties,  between  this  water  and  that  of  the  Lower  Blue  LickS;  so 
favorably  known  throughout  the  United  States. 

Qualitative  Analysis  of  the  Upper  Blue  Lick  ^a/er.— Solutions 
of  lead  produce  a  copious  brown  precipitate,  showing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  making  this  a  sulphur  water.  Lime 
water  gives  a  white  cloud,  indicating  the  presence  of  free  carbonic 
acid  or  bicarbonate  of  lime  in  solution ;  which  latter  is  also  manifested 
by  oxalic  acid,  which  throws  down  a  dense  white  precipitate. 
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Nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  a  curdy  grey  precipitate,  indicating 
the  presence  of  salt ;  this  becomes  rapidly  brown  from  the  effect  of 
salphuret  of  silver  formed.  Water  that  has  been  boiled  precipitates 
with  this  reagent  the  heavy  curdy  chloride  of  silver,  indicating  salt 
in  considerable  quantity. 

Oxalic  acid  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  gave  a  white  pecipitate  of 
lime,  rather  copious. 

All  the  soluble  salts  of  barytes  giv«  a  white  precipitate,  showing 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid,  in  combination. 

Phosphate  of  ammonia  and  ammonia  give  a  white  precipitate.— 
From  the  foregoing  and  other  tests  applied  to  this  water,  it  appears 
to  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  large  quantity;  carbonic  acid  gas; 
chlorides  of  lime,  magnesium,  and  sodium;  sulphates  and  carbonates 
of  lime,  sOila,  and  magnesia.  It  is  also  probable  that  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  combines  with  the  bases. 

The  sensible  properties  confirm  the  analysis  in  the  belief  that 
this  water  corresponds  with  that  from  the  Lower  Blue  Licks,  so 
much  valued  as  a  medicine.  The  contents  of  this  Water  render  it 
highly  useful  as  an  aperient,  and  its  sulphurous  qualities  indicate  its 
utility  in  a  large  class  of  diseases  in  which  such  remedies  are  indicated. 


JynixSA  Medical  Institute. — The  annual  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  Rushville,  on  the  6th  of  May  last.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Dr.  J.  Helm,  Preaideni', 
Dr.  Wm.  Bracken,  Vice  President ;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin,  Secretary; 
Dr.  Marshall  Sexton,  Librarian ,  Dr.  Wm.  Frame,  Treasurer ;  Drs. 
H.  G.  Sexton,  E.  T.  Bussell,  E.  H.  Reynolds,  Censors.  The  follow- 
ing members  constitute  the  Board  of  Examination  :  Dr.  J.  Helm,  on 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  \  Dr.  E,  T.  Bussell,  Chemistry  ;  Dr.  E. 
A.  Reynolds,  Materia  Medica  ;  Dr.  Wm.  Frame,  jyieory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  ;  Dr.  H.  G.  Sexton,  Surgery  ;  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Martin, 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.  Drs.  Marshall 
Sexton,  and  William  Fellows  were  admitted  members.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  on  the  24th  of  June. 

We  are  highly  gratified  to  witness  the  praiseworthy  energy 
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maaifested  t)y  the  members  of  this  association^  and  if  continued^ 
vhich  we  doubt  not  they  will  be^  the  profession  will  be  greatly 
benefitted  by  their  labors^  , 


MosoAN  Conztrr  Medical  Socibt7. — ^This  society  held  its  an- 
nual meeting  in  McConnelsvilley  O.,  on  the  21st  and  22nd  of  May, 
at  which  time  thb  following  ofiicera  were  elected  fw  the  ensuing 
year  :  Dr.  C.  Bobertson,  PreMeni ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Shoch,  Vice  Preri- 
dent :  Dr.  £.  Dawes^  Secretary  ;  Dr.  H.  O.  Grimmel^  Treaeurer  ; 
Drs.  J.  C.  Clarke,  £.  Dawes,  L«  Little,  Censors.  Drs.  U.  Hurd 
and  P.  Heit2  were  admitted  members. 

Dr.  RdbertaoQ  having  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  Isaae  T. 
Shartle,  the  foltowiiif  reaolutidns  were  adopted  :  -— 

^Resobfed^  That  this  society  deeply  regrets  the  death  of  their 
ptofeeaionftl  brother  and  fellow*4nembcr,  Dr.  Isaac  Shartle. 

JtesohedyThhi  by  bis  death  the  society  has  been  deprived  of  an 
amiable  and  gentiemaiUy  member^  and  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  of  a  most  estimable  citinen.^^ 

This  is  an  old  and  efficient  society,  and  we  record  with  great 
pleasure  its  continued  prosperity. 


FosTAGS  oir  MfiDiCAL  JovBNAus.— It  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  profession,  and  indeed  to  the  whole  community,  that  every 
facility  should  be  afforded  for  the  difibsion  of  medical,  agricultural, 
and  scientific  intelligence.  To  accomplish  this,  medical  men,  agri- 
culturists and  others  should  unite  to  induce  Congress  to  reduce 
the  postage  on  such  periodicals  to  the  same  rate  as  that  on  news- 
paper.— [^Philadelphia  Medical  News, 

We  fully  agree  with  the  above  opinion  in  relation  to  the  postage 
on  medical  journals  ;  and  we  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  pre- 
senting a  memorial  to  the  next  session  of  Congress,  asking  for  such 
reduction  of  postage.  The  next  session  would  be  a  peculiarly  ap- 
propriate time  for  such  a  measure,  as  the  rates  of  postage  will  most 
probably  undergo  some  modification  at  that  time« 
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Fbbnch  Academy  of  Soibnces. — An  election  was  held  on  the 
ISth  of  March,  to  supply  the  vacancy  created  in  the  section  of  Sur- 
gery hy  the  death  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  The  following  names 
were  presented  for  the  appointment :  Sir  B.  Brodie,  Dr.  Mott,  MM. 
Dieffenbach,  Chelius,  Stromeyer,  and  Riberi.  Sir  B.  Brodie  was 
elected. 


St.  Louis  Univbrsitt.— We  have  received  the  Annual  Announce- 
ment of  the  Medical  Department  of  St.  Louis  University,  from  which 
we  extract  the  following  particulars:  Faculty— Charles  A.  Pope,  M.  D. 
Prof,  of  Special,  General,  and  Surgical  Anatomy;  J.  V.  Prather,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery;  J.  W.  Hall,  M.  D., 
Prof,  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Clinical  Practice;  M.  L.  Lin- 
ton, M.  D.,  Prof,  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  J.  6. 
Norwood,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Mat.  Med.  Therapeutics,  and  Med.  Juris- 
prudence; A.  Litton,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy; 
M.  M.  Pallan,  M.  D.,  Prof,  of  Obstetrics,  and  the  Diseases  of  Wo- 
men and  Children ;  W.  D.  Stirman,  M.  D.,  Prosector. 

The  Trustees  express  the  most  decided  conviction,  that  the  insti- 
tution is,  in  every  way,  fully  competent  to  meet  the  wants  of  medi- 
cal students.  We  notice  with  great  pleasure  that  the  anatomical  cabi- 
net, which  was  so  basely  destroyed  by  an  infuriated  mob  last  winter, 
has  been  replaced  by  one  altogether  superior  to  that  which  was  de- 
stroyed. 


Lee's  Midwipery. — This  valuable  work  constitutes  the  quarter- 
ly issue  of  the  ^  Select  Medical  Library.''  The  book  is  composed 
of  lectures  delivered  at  St.  George's  Hospital  and  published  in  the 
London  Medical  Gazette  during  1842 — 3.  The  American  edition 
is  a  re -publication  without  any  alterations  or  additions.  The  au- 
thor is  so  well  known  as  an  able  obstetrician  that  no  eulogistic 
notices  are  required  to  bring  his  work  into  notice.  It  contains  540 
pages,  is  well  illustrated  with  numerous  wood  cuts,  vtud  is  printed 
in  a  style  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers. 
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TUESDAY  MORNING,  10  O'CLOCK. 

May  28M,  1844. 

pHmtaat  to  ftdjounioieiit,  the  Serenth  Annnal  Meeting  of  the  Medical  CoBTeo- 
lion  of  Ohio,  wai  held  in  Monot  Vernon,- commencing  on  the  88th  of  Mi^,  1844. 

The  Convention  having  been  called  to  order  bj  the  Preiident,  Professor  Harris- 
OB,  the  follow]  1^  committee  was  appointed  to  report  the  names  of  those  who  were 
eotitted  to  membership,- viz:  Drs.  Boeittler,  Mnssej,  R. Thompson,  Rnssel,  and  Ack- 
ley.    The  following  names  were  reported  by  the  committee. 

D.  L.  McGngio,  Mt.  Vernon,.Knoz  co,  O.j  A.  G.  Miller,  Mansfield,  Richland  co.,  O. 

B.  "W  Pomphrey,       •*  " 

R.  Mbffatt,  " 

J.  N.  BOTT.  "  " 

W.  P.  Farqahar,         "  " 

Kifk,  "  » 


H.  Thompson,            "               "  •• 

A.  R.  Brown,             "'              "    .  " 

J.  W^RbsmII,            " .             "  " 

T.  JLCogely,              "               «*  •« 

F.  Pbaxig,  "  "  " 
Jas.  Simpson,  "  "  «* 
Flamming  Willett,  "  "  •* 
Jas.  Scott,  Bladensburg,  **  ** 
SamTStongh,  "  " 
0.  Wetherell,  Granville,  Licking  co.,  ** 
Jt  D.Cooley,  Homer,  "  " 
A.  lUgen,  Millwood,  Knox  co.,  ,  " 
M.  Ellinger,     Lancaster,  Fairfield  co.,  *' 

G.  W..BoeffBtler,  *«  "  «• 
L.  Dyer,  BMIerickti>wn,.Knoz  co.,  ** 
L.  C.  Carey, Jft.  Gilead,  Marion  co.,  " 

Vol-  in.— 7. 


J.G.F.Hohton,Norwich, Muskingum  co,  ** 

R.  J.  Pattenon,  Lun.  Asylum,  Columbus, " 

A.  N.  Boalie,  Lockbnrn,  Franklin  co.,  " 

Jno.  G.  Klapp,  Galena,  Delaware  co.,    '* 

Wm.  Bnshnell,  Mansfield.  Richland  co., " 

J.  W.  Allen,  Fredericktown,  Knox  co.,  ** 

J.  P.  Henderson.Nasbville,  Richland  CO. " 

D.  A.  Lathrop,  Bellview,  Huron  co.,      ** 

R.  L.  Howard,  Columbus,  " 

Jno  McFariand,  Wash'n,  Guernsey  co.," 

A.  N.  McMillcn,  Newark,  Licking  co.,  •* 

J.  B.  Thompson,  Columbus,  " 

ProC  Butterfield,Willoughby,  Lake  co.,  ** 

"     Paddock,  do. 

"    H.  A.  Ackley,  Cleveland,  " 

"    J.  P.  Harrison,  Cincinnati,  ** 

"    R.  D.Mossey,        *•  " 

L.  M.  Lawson,  "  " 

Hall,  NfcnkiB,  Riohland  co., 

0*Conner,  Centrebntg,KBOX  CO.,  " 

Wm.Laughridge,  Ashlaad,  Richlsind  eo.,  ** 
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F.  B.  Griffith,  Wuhington, Richland  co.O. 
P.  Beemao,  Sidney,  Shelby  co.,  ** 
J.M.  Chandler,  Maifsfield,  Richland  co.,  ** 
J.  M.  Smith,  BeWille,  Richland  co.,  " 
E.  Gaston,  Morristown,  Belmont  co.,  " 
D.  McCann,  do.  do.  '* 
T.J.  Reagrare, Sharon, Muikingum  co.,  ** 
Tharp,  Martintbarg, 

D.  Bame«,  New  Castle,  Cochocton  co.,  " 
Thos  H.  Roe,  Nashport,  Musking.  co.,  " 

Baird,  "  "  " 

R.  Thompson,  Columbns,  *' 

.  A.  H.  Baker,  Eaton  Preble  co.,  '* 

J.  F.  Hillard, Clayton, Montgoffleiy  CO.,  ** 

E.  F.  Bryan,  Granville,  Licking  co.,       ** 
E.  NicholasyCenterburg,  Knox  co.,       '* 
Chas.  Robertson,  McConnelsrile,  Mor- 
gan CO.,  " 

Geo.  F.  Mitchell,01ivesburg,  RichPd  co, " 
D.  J.  Resley,  Mt.  Liberty,  Knox  co. 
L.  M.  Whitney,  Canton,  Stark  co.,  " 
Dao*!  Marble,  Newark  Licking  co.,  " 
R.  K.  Eaos,  MillersbuKg,  Holmes  co.,  " 
S.  Mix,  Democracy,  Knox  co.,  ** 

J.  N.  Green,  Bainbridge,  Ross  co.,         " 


C.  J.  Giflbrd,  Granville,  Licking  co.,  *' 
N.  Fuller,  Utira. 

B.  Stickney,  Chcsten-ill^,  Knox  co.,  ** 
S.M.Hewitt,  •*  •'  " 
John  McCrcary,     "                 "  " 

D.  S.  Maynard,  Galloway  P.O,  Knox  co,*  ♦♦ 
H.  C.  Hants,  Mt.  Hally,  «• 
S.  Welsh,  Millersbarg,  Holmes  CO.,  '* 
W.  Bowen,  Massillon,  Stark  co.,  " 
S.  H.  Potter,  Alexander,  Licking  co.,  ** 
R.  B.  Rogers,  Millwood,  Knox  co.,  " 
J.  S.  Irrine,  Millersburg,  Holmes  co.,  " 
S.  G.  Armor,  "  *♦  " 
A.  Abemethy,  Lexington,  Richland  co.,  ** 

C.  Damscll, 

A.  W.  Thompson,  Kingston,  Ross  co.,  " 
J.  B.  Jones,  Circleville,  Pickaway  co.,  " 
Edward  Rowland,  Delaware  co.,  " 

Varian,  N.  York. 

J.  J.  Turner,  Fredericktown,  Knox  co.,  " 
Prof.  H.  S.  Thrall.  Gambier,  Knox  co.,  " 
T.A.H.Dickerson,  Newark,' Licking  co.,  •" 
J.  H.  Page,  Sparta,  Knox  co.,  " 

Sam'l  B  Owen,  Palmyra,  Knox  co.,  •* 
A.  Riggs,  Mt.  Liberty,  Knox  co.,  •• 

S.  B.  Page,  Delaware  co.,Nimons*P.O.,  " 


A  committee  consisting  of  Drs.  J.  B.  Thompson,  L.  M.  Lawson,  A.  H.  Baker, 
R.  L.  Howard,  and  L.  Dyer,  was  appointed  to  nominate  officers  for  the  Convention ; 
and  after  retiring  a  few  moments,  reported  the  following  names,  all  of  whom  were 
vnaniroonsly  elected. 

President,  R.  D.  MUSSEY, 
1st  Vice  PBERDEnr,  H.  A.  ACKLEY, 


2d             do. 
3d             do. 
4th            do. 
5th           do. 
6th           do. 

R.  H.  PADDOCK, 
E.  GASTON, 
A.  H.  BAKER, 
J.  N.  BURR, 
J.  B.  THOMPSON, 

Cor.   Secretary, 

J.  W.  BOERSTLER, 

Rec.          do. 
Do.            do. 

L.  M.  LAWSON, 
R.  J.  PATTERSON. 

Treasurer, 

A.  H.  BROWN. 

On  motion,  the  rules  of  the  last  session  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the 
present  Convention. 

The  following  paper*  Were  announced  to  be  read  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Convention: 

L    Modem  Science  as  a  key  to  Man*s  Character,       -        By  F.  PAAZIO. 

3.    Malaria,  ....  L.  Dter. 

3.    Typhoid  Fever,       -  -  *  -  L.  M.  LAW90IV. 
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4.  Placenta  Pnevia  Centrica,  -  -  -      J.  G,  HOUBTON. 

5.  The  Pathology  of  Infantile  Marasmas,  -  Tho8.  H.  Roe, 

6.  On  the  propriety  of  Legalizing;  the  practice  of  Medicine,  W.  BoWE!f. 

7.  Mesmerism — A  Review  of  Dr.  Thompson's  Valedictory,    Thob.  CabROLL. 
On  motion,  the  Convention  requested  the  following  members  to  deliver  popular 

addresses:  Prof.  Batterfield,  on  Tuesday  evening;    Prof.  Mussey,  Wednesday  even- 
ing; Prof.  Harrison,  on  Thursday  evening. 

Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Convention  met— President  in  the  Chair.  ProL  l^larrisoa  delivered  his  Vale- 
dictory address.  On  the  Certainty  and  Uncertainty  of  Medicine.  After  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  the  doctrines  advanced  in  it  were  discussed  by  Drs.  R.  Thompson,  Har- 
dson,  Mussey,  and  others. 

On  motion,  the  thanks  ef  the  Convention  was  tendered  to  Prof.  Harrison  for  his 
address,  and  the  paper  was  laid  on  the  table  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  future  time. 

Dr.  Paazig  read  a  paper  entitled  Modem  Science  as  a  Key  to  Man's  Character. 

A  communication  was  received  from  Messrs.  Lea  and  Blanchard,  of  Philadel- 
phia, soliciting  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

.    The  following  resolution  was  submitted  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Lawson: 

Resolved f  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the  propri- 
ety of  memorializing  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  regulating  the  practice  of 
Medicine  and  Sni^eiy  by  Law;  and  if  the  measure  is  deemed  expedient,  to  recom- 
noend  a  method  [by  which  it  can  be  accomplished.  The  Chair  appointed  the  follow- 
ing^ committee:  Drs.  Lawson,  Ackley,  Baker,  Holston,  Henderson,  R.  Thompson, 
and  Robertson. 

On  motion.  Resolved^  That  a  Committee  of  Finance^  to  consist  of  three,  be  ap- 
pointed, with  instructions  to  report  to  the  Convention  to-morrow  morning.  Drs. 
J.  B.  Thompson,  Eflfiuger,  and  Marble  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  A.  M. 


Wednesday,  8  o'*cloch,  A.  M. 

Convention  met — Vice  President  Ackley  in  the  chair.  Minutes  read  and  adop- 
ted.   The  Committee  on  Finance  presented  the  following  Report: 

Resolved^  That  a  contribution  of  ^2*50  be  levied  upon  each  member  of  the  Con- 
rention,  to  be  paid  immediately  into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  committee  was  accepted. 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  report,  which  after  being  discussed  by  Drs. 
Henderson,  Howard,  Dyer,  Boeistler,  and  others,  was  amended  as  follows:  that  the 
sum  of  |2'50  be  paid  by  each  member  to  the  Treasurer,  as  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay  for 
publishing  the  proceedings  of  this  Convention  in  the  Western  Lancetj-and  to  defray 
other  contingent  expenses  incurred.' 

On  motion,  Dr.  Varian,  of  New  York,  was  admitted  as  an  honorary  member  of 
this  Convention. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Russell  was  appointed  a  Committee  of  one  to  introduce  to  the 
Convention  such  medical  gentlemen  from  other  States  as  may  be  present. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  preceding  year,  was  read  and  adopted. 

•  llihtfitaffnMD!  fltttltlei  aadi  menber  who  pbjb  tbe  above  uMmeot  to  a  copy  of  the  Lancat  for  Itae  eurrwt  jaar. 
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Dr.  Pyer  wm  called  on  for  bis  paper,  which  iras  read,  accepted,  aad  laid  on  the 
table. 

Dr.  Lawton's  paper  on  Typhoid  Fever  wa«  next  read  and  accepted. 
Convention  adjourned  until  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

3  ov/ocjb,  P.  jr. 

Vice  Ptoesident  Ackley  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Holston*«  paper  on  "  Placenta  PrKvia 
Centrica,"  waa  called  foe,  read,  and  on  motion  wai  accepted. 

Dr.  Bowen  read  a  paper  on  the  propriety  of  L€|g;alizing  the  practice  of  Medicine, 
which  wac  received. 

Dr.  Varian  of  New  York  eiLibtted  an  apparatns  for  the  treatment  of  fractures. 

Dr.  Ruesell  also  preaented  an  apparatus  for  reducing  luxation  of  the  hip  joint 

The  report  of  the  committee  to  consider  the  propriety  of  memorializing^  the* 
Legislature  was  taken  up,  and  after  being  discussed,  was  re  •committed,  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  a  provision  for  incorporating  a  State  Society,  and  to  report  to-morrow 
morning  at  8  o'clock. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Baker,  Rt9olv^  That  the  State  MedicsC  Convention  hereafter 
hold  its  annaal  meetings  in  the  City  of  Columbus,  on  the  third  Tuesday  ef  May,  at 
10  o'dock,  A.  M. 

Adjourned  Xo  jueet  to-morrow  at  8  o*dlock,  A.  M. 


Thursday  mornings  S  o^ciock. 

Convention  met — Vice  President  Gaston  in  the  chair.  Minutes  read  and  adop- 
ted. 

The  following  Resolution  was  ofiesed  by  Prof.  Harrison: 

Ruolo^A,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed,  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
jaeeting  of  the  Convention,  on  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  medical  practition- 
ers towards  young  gentlemen  who  may  desire  to  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine 
under  them.    Drs.  Harrison,  Lawson,  and  Boerstler  were  appointed  said  committee. 

The  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  expediency  of  legislative  enact- 
ments to  regulate  the  practice  of  medicine  and  snrgeiy,  presented  the  following 
^ceport: 

Whereas,  the  present  condition  of  the  medical  profession  is  such  as  to  render  it 
extremely  (fifficult  for  the  public  to  determine  who  are  qualified  to  practice  medicine; 
and  as  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  the  profession  to  aid  in  remedying  these  difficultiea 
as  far  as  practicable,  it  is  therefore  deemed  expedient  that  a  memorial  be  presented  to 
the  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Legisiatute  of  Ohio,  praying  lor  the  passage  of  a 
law,  regulating  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  with  the  view  of  securing  to 
the  public  competent  medical  adviaers;  therefore — 

l.i2e«ofcMd,That  a  State  MedicalSociety  be  formed,  to  be  constituted,  primarilyt 
of  at  least  one  physician  from  each  county'  m  the  State;  and  those  counties  having 
more  than  one  member  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be  entitled  to  an  equal 
number  of  members  in  this  socie^.  The  first  society  shall  be  composed  of  the 
ibllowing  physicians  from  the  counties  named : 

Hamilton,       Drs.  J.  P.  HARRISON,  L.  M.  LAWSON,  WM.  MOUNT. 
Butler,  "     RIGDON,  WM.  HUBER. 


«TIm  EmcbHv  rommittow  iw  MUwriMd  to  ffl  ttwbJMlB  w  Ihow  coqbHw  h  whkh«eD*wi  wii<iol  etwtil. 
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Pi^le, 

Dr.  a.  H.  BAKFJl, 

D«k. 

"      CARD. 

Mercer, 

Van  Wert, 

Pattldin;, 

Williami. 

Clermont, 

«      J.  C.  KENNEDY. 

Warren, 

-      M.  H.  KEEVER. 

Montgomery 

"      STEELE,  HIBBERD, 

Miami, 

"      DORSEY. 

Shelby, 

"      W.  V.  COWAN. 

Allen, 

••      McHENRY, 

Pntnam, 

•• 

Henry, 

»• 

Lttcaa, 

"      G.  R.  PERKINS. 

Brown, 

"      G.  B.  BAILY, 

Highland. 

••      C.  C.  SAMS. 

Clinton, 

"      JONES. 

Gieen, 

"     JOftN  DAWSON. 

Clark, 

**      R.  ROGERS. 

Champaigne, 

M 

Logan, 

** 

Hardin, 

*•      DURBIN. 

Hancock, 

M 

Wood, 

-•      PECK. 

Adama, 

-      SPRAGUE. 

Fayette, 

«      WILSON. 

Madison, 

"      WADDELI^ 

Union, 

•«      E.  a  LEE- 

Scioto, 

M 

Pike, 

"      ANTHONY  DENNIS. 

Rou, 

"      J.  N.  GREEN,  A.  W.  THOMPSON, 

Pickaway, 

-     J,  B.  JONES. 

Franklin, 

«      R.  THOMPSON.  H.  L.  HOWARD. 

Delaware, 

•*     J.  R.  KLAPP. 

Marion, 

--      CARY. 

Crawford, 

4< 

Seneca, 

**      £.  DRESBACH. 

Sandnaky, 

-      STILWELL. 

Ottoway, 

•«4 

Lawrence, 

M 

Jackion, 

••      WOLF. 

Hocking, 

"      CULVER. 

Fairfield, 

"     G.  W.  BOERSTLER,  EFFINGER. 

Licking, 

•*      MARBLE. 

Knoi, 

"      G.  W.  RUSSEL.  McGUGIN. 

Richland, 

"     MIU.ER,  CHANDLER. 

Huron, 

"      LATHROP. 
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Erie, 

.i 

OSBORNE. 

Galia, 

•• 

Meigs. 

«i 

Athens, 

•' 

Perry, 

" 

STONE. 

Morg;an, 

i« 

ROBINSON. 

MuakiDgum, 

»i 

J.  G.  HOLS  TON,  MOREHEAD 

Coshocton, 

t< 

A.  L.  CASS. 

Holmes, 

«» 

IRVINE. 

Wayne, 

" 

BISSELL. 

Lorain, 

it 

N.  S.  TOWNSHEND. 

Medina, 

*• 

TOLLMAN. 

Cuyahoga, 

u 

ACKLEY,  SHELDON. 

Washington, 

»« 

S.  P.  HILDRETH. 

Monroe, 

»t 

Guernsey, 

«« 

JNO.  McFARLAND. 

Tuscarawas, 

u 

BENNEIT. 

Stark, 

t« 

BOWEN. 

Summit, 

il 

FISHER. 

Monroe, 

»« 

Belmont, 

" 

GASTON. 

Harrison, 

*( 

ALBERT  G.  OSBORNE. 

Carrol, 

" 

HUNTER. 

Portage, 

»» 

BENNETT. 

Geauga, 

" 

SEYMORE. 

Lake, 

(t 

BUTTERFIELD. 

Jefferson, 

4t 

WM.  HAMILTON. 

Columbiana, 

" 

G.  McCOOK.  STANTON. 

Trumbull, 

" 

PETER  ALLEN. 

Ashtabula, 

t( 

FIFIELD,  HURLBERT. 

2.  The  officers  of  this  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice  Presidents, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  two  Recording  Secretaries,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  and  hold  their  respective  offices  for  one  year,  or  until  their  succes- 
sors shall  have  been  elected  and  qualified,  and  their  duty  shall  be  as  in  similtu*  associ- 
ations. 

3.  There  shall  be  annually  elected  a  B6ard  of  seven  examiners,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  examine  applicants  for  license;  the  examinations  shall  be  made  in  Anato- 
my, Physiology,  Pathology,  Materia  Medica,  Chemistry,  Theory  and  Practice* 
Surgery,  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

4.  No  person  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination  until  he  produces  satisfactbry 
evidence  to  the  examiners  that  he  sustains  a  good  moral  character,  and  has  regular- 
ly studied  medicine  and  surgery,  with  some  legally  authorized  practitioner,  for  at  least 
three  years. 

5.  A  Diploma  shall  be  considered  prima  facia  evidence  of  qualifications;  and 
those  candidates  who  are  graduates  of  the  Medical  Collie  of  Ohio,  Willoughby 
University  and  Cleveland  Medical  College,  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license,  without  ex- 
amination, by  paying  the  specified  sum ;  but  graduates  of  institutions  out  of  this  State 
may  be  examined. 
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6.  Each  candidate  examined  shall  pay  to  the  Board  the  sum  of  tea  dollan,  and 
in  the  event  of  faiB  rejection,  the  money  shall  be  returned  to  him.  The  funds  aris- 
ing from  the  examinations  shall  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Society,  to  be  dis- 
bursed as  it  may  order. 

7.  During  the  interval  between  the  reg^^Iar  meetings  of  the  examiners,  the  regu- 
larly constituted  county  societies  shall  have  power  to  grant  license  to  applicants,  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  heretofore  specified,  which  shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the 
practitioner  until  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Examiners. 

8.  Any  person  commencing  the  practice  of  Medicine  af^er  the  passage  of  this  ' 
law,  and  refusing,  neglecting,  or  failing  to  obtain  9.  license,  shall  forfeit  his  fees  in 
every  case. 

9.  An  executive  committee  shall  be  appointed  by  this  Convention,  whose  duty 
it  shall  be  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  next  General  Assembly  of  Ohiot  asking  for  a 
charter  for  the  State  Medical  Society,  with  authority  to  grant  corporate  privileges  to 
county  societies;  and  the  said  committee  shall  have  authority  to  transact  all  other 
business  necessary  to  secure  the  objects  contemplated  in  this  report. 

10.  After  the  organization  of  the  County  Societies,  their  members  shall  consti- 
tute the  State  Society,  all  being  entitled  to  full  membership  in  the  latter. 

11.  No  professor  in  any  medical  college  of  Ohio,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  examiner  in  the  State  Society. 

12.  It  should  be  truly  represented  to  the  people  and  the  Legislature,  that  it  is 
our  earnest  and  only  desire  to  |ecure  to  the  public,  physicians  well  versed  in  the  ele- 
mentaxy  and  practical  branches  of  Medical  science,  that  they  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  ill  qualified  and  irregular  practitioners. 

On  motion,  a  Committee  of  five  was  appointed  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  as  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  act  according  to  the  specifications  of  the  9th  Section  of 
the  report  on  legalizing  the  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing members: — R.  Thompson,  R.  L.  Howard,  Wm.  Trivett,  J.  B.  Thompson,  R. 
J.  Patterson. 

On  motion.  Dr.  R.  Thompson  was  requested  to  deliver  a  popular  Lecture  this 
evening  at  7  o'clock. 

Adjourned  to  2  o'clock. 

Thursday,  2  o'clock,  P.  M. 

Vice  President  Thompson  in  the  chair.  Dr.  Lawson's  paper  on  typhoid  fever 
was  taken  up  and  discussed  by  Drs.  Harrison,  Lawson  and  Butterfield,  approved  and 
ordered  to  be  published. 

On  motion,  Prof.  Harrison's  Valedictory  was  approved  and  ordered  to  be  pub- 
lished. 

Dr.  Dyer*s  paper,  on  motion,  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Butterfield,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  report  at 
the  next  annual  meeting  q^  the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  typhoid /ever.  The 
committee  consisted  of  Drs.  Butterfield,  Harrison,  Howard,  Lawson«  and  Ackley. 

Dr.  Roe's  paper  was  called  for,  read,  accepted,  and  laid  on  the  table. 

On  motion.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  State  Medical  Convention  are 
hereby  requested  to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  the  number  of  persons  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  for  the  cure  of  disease,  and  on  what  hobby  they  ride,  or  in 
other  words,  what  systeyi  they  practice — adopted. 

Dr.  Carroll's  paper  entitled  a  Review  of  Dr.  Thompson's  Valedictory  on  Ani- , 
mal  magnetism  was  read  and  laid  on  the  table. 
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On  motion  of  Dr.  Baker,  Rttolwdr  That  the  thanks  of  the  CoBvention  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Trustees  of  the  Free  Presbyteria*  Church,  and  the  authorities  of 
Knox  county,  for  the  use  of  their  hoases. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Rutsel,  Aeso/vfd,  That  the  thanks  of  the  ConTenfion  be  pre- 
eented  to  the  cheers  for  the  able  manner  m  which  they  bare  discharged  their  duties. 

On  motion,  the  following  conuoHtee  was  appointed,  to  make  the  necessary  ar-  ' 
rangements  for  the  next  meeting  of  Ae  Convention  in  CohtraHw*: — R.  Thompson, 
J.  B.  Thosnpson,  R.  L.  Howard,  R.  J.  Pattenon,  Wm.  Trerett. 

On  motion,  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Columbus  ou  the  third  Tues- 
day in  May,  1846,  s(t  10  o'clock.  ' 

R.  D.  MUSSEY,  PretidenL 

R.J.  PiTraasoic.  i  «««^«»«««*- 
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WESTERN  LANCET. 

Vol.  111.  CINCINNATI,  JULY,  1844.  No.  3. 

ON    THE    CERTAINTY   AND   UNCERTAINTY   OF 
MEDICINE. 


Art.  1. — A  Valediotobt  Address,  delivered  J\tay  28,  1844,  before  the 
Jfedical  Convention  of  Ohioy  by  John  P.  Harrison,  M;  D.,  Profuior 
f  Jftateria  J^edica  in  the  JIEedieal  College  of  Ohio. 

GentIiVMRn  :  The  science  of  Medicine  has  been  spreatly  indebted  for  its 
advancement  to  that  liberal  spirit  which  binds  men  together  in  consentient 
effort  to  promote  each  other's  improvement.  This  social  kindliness  be- 
longs to  man  in  all  the  phases  of  his  being ;  it  is  exhibited  by  the  child  in 
the  thoughtless  gaities  of  its  existence ;  it  is  seen  in. the  various  combina- 
tions of  political  partizanship,  and  with  controlling  influence  it  mingles 
with  the  adorations  which  the  frail  children  of  earth  pay  to  their  supreme 
and  universal  Father.  It  is  this  spirit  of  social  sympathy  operating  upon 
our  professional  views  and  interests,  which  has  called  us  together  this  day 
to  attend  to  the  anniversary  of  the  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio.  We  have 
assembled  together  to  cooperate  with  each  other  in  pushing  on  the  triumphs 
of  medical  science ;  to  enliven  and  invigorate,  by  collision  of  thought,  our 
minds  in  the  exalted  task  of  cultivating  the  philosophy  of  living  actions, 
in  health  and  in  disease,  and  of  suggesting  improved  methods  of  prevent- 
ing, alleviating,  and  curing  human  maladies.  Inspirited  by  a  high  and 
generous  sense  of  devotion  to  our  profession,  let  us  ever  maintain  a  warm 
and  endaring  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  medicine  in  the  road  of 
utility,  honor,  and  renown,  and  by  lights  intermingled  and  by  facts  mutu- 
ally contributed,  endeavor  to  kindle  up  in  each  oUier's  minds  a  more  ar- 
dent consecration  to  the  work  of  improvement. 

The  subject  selected  for  your  oonsidention.  is  the  certainty  and  uncer- 
tainty of  medicine.  Is  medicine  a  certain  science ;  and,  if  certain,  in 
what  respects^  and  to  what  extent  is  it  certain? 
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If  uncertainty  exists  in  medicine,  what  are  its  sources,  and  to  what 
extent  does  that  uncertainty  operatel 

We  hope  to  adjust  with  some  degree  of  philosophical  precision  the  rel- 
ative extent,  and  the  several  kinds,  of  certainty  and  uncertainty  which 
attach  to  medical  science,  and  the  discussion  will,  we  trust,  produce  an 
increased  conviction  in  your  minds  that  firm  reliance  may  be  reposed  in 
the  lights  and  resources  of  the  science  of  medicine. 

I.  U  medicine  a  certain  tcieuce? 

The  science  of  medicine  is  the  product  of  the  reason  of  man,  operating 
on  the  materials  of  observation  which  have  been  accumulated  by  industry, 
during  successive  ages  of  the  race.  The  present  glorious  edifice  of  medi- 
cal science  has  risen  slowly  from  the  obscure  foundations  of  its  first  cul- 
tivation. The  constant  liabilities  of  men  to  disease  and  accident  have 
always  been  felt,  and  that  art  by  which  suffering  is  removed  or  mitigated, 
has  always  received  attention,  and  been  practiced  by  mankind.  At  first 
but  a  rude,un8hapen  art,  medicine  rose,  with  the  other  departments  of 
human  knowledge,  from  a  condition  of  superstition  to  one  of  induction, 
and  now  stands  forward  among  kindred  sciences  as  one  of  the  proudest 
gems  which  adorn  the  diadem  of  imperial  mind.  In  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  barbarism  to  civilization,  the  arts  always  precede  the  sciences. 
The  wants  of  the  body  are  felt  before  those  of  the  intellect ;  and  men  seek 
first  those  objects  which  allay  their  thirst,  and  appease  their  hunger,  before 
they  indulge  the  speculative  tendencies  of  the  mind  in  search  after  the 
causes  of  things. 

The  art  of  curing  maladies  preceded  the  science  of  medicine.  Instinc^ 
tive  determinations,  random  trials,  accidental  cures,  or  spontaneous  efforts 
of  nature,  would  suggest,  in  the  first  stages  of  society,  some  reiyedies  of 
▼alue.  But  these  sources  of  information  soon  conducted  to  fallacy,  miscon- 
ception, and  error.  The  reliance  reposed  in  one,  or  all  of  them,  would  at 
best  only  establish  a  narrow  and  insecure  foundation,  npon  which  mere 
empiricism  might  erect  some  successful  results  of  interference  at  the 
bed  side. 

The  active  and  excursive  feculty  of  reason  would  not  be  satisfied  by  a 
tame  surrender  of  its  prerogative  to  the  blind  routine  of  unreflecting  ex- 
perience. Observation  would  carefully  treasure  up  the  notices  made,  and 
experiment  would  educe  new  facts  from  the  concealed  processes  of  nature. 
As  remedies  for  the  cure  of  diseases  multiplied,  and  as  renewed  observa- 
tion taught  physicians  the  fallacy  and  inutility  of  many  remedies,  a  more 
precise  and  rigorous  philosophy  would  obtain  in  the  employment  of  plans 
for  the  removal  of  maladies.  Slight  reflection  soon  taught  physicians  that 
the  mere  art  of  prescribing  drugs  was  but  a  low  and  unintellectnal  piur* 
suit,  and  that  in  order  to  a  due  developement  of  the  powers  of  reasoning 
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ID  the  minds  of  medical  practitioners,  a  scheme  of  study  far  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  knowledge  of  remedial  substances  must  be  prosecuted. 
It  was  soon  discovered  that,  for  a  physician  to  become  a  truly  rational 
prescriber  of  medicinal  substances,  he  must  profoundly  investigate  the 
structure  and  laws  of  the  human  system  ;  with  minute  inquiry  mark  the 
deviations  of  diseased  action  from  the  type  of  health ;  and  carefully  search 
into  the  indications  presented  in  disease,  for  the  intervention  of  medical 
art. 

Now  there  is  one  very  signal  contradiction  which  occurs  in  our  profes- 
sion. It  is  a  contradiction  between  the  science  and  art  of  medicine.  I  do 
not  assert  that  this  contradiction  is  constant,  or  that  it  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of 'the  science.  But  that  there  is  such  an  opposition  between 
medicine  as  a  science,  and  medicine  as  an  art,  is  quite  apparent,  and  sus- 
ceptible of  ready  demonstration. 

The  science  of  medicine  may  be  taught  with  great  eloquence,  and  stu- 
dents may  flock  around  the  learned  professor's  chair,  eager,  with  an  earnest 
desire,  to  profit  by  his  teachings— and  plausibilities  the  most  enrapturing 
may  flow  from  his  lips — and  yet  with  all  this  pomp  and  circumstance  of 
medical  instruction,  the  art  of  successfully  treating  diseases  may  have 
been  totally  neglected,  or  scornfully  thrown  aside.  Or  the  art  of  medicine 
may  oppose  the  science,  proudly  arrogate  to  itself  an  exclusive  control 
over  the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  magisterially  boast  of  a  certainty 
which  belongs  not  to  the  science  of  medicine. 

There  are  two  prominent  intellectual  errors,  which  lead  to  opposite 
points  in  the  opinions  which  even  practitioners  of  medicine  may  entertain 
in  reference  to  the  certainty  or  uncertainty  of  our  art.  Arrogant  preten- 
sions of  medical  infallibility  and  perfectibility,  and  a  sceptical  distrust  of 
the  utility  and  certainty  of  medicine,  are  sometimes  found,  even  among 
physicians.  These  misconceptions  of  the  true  standing  and  relative  value 
of  our  art  spring  from  a  narrow  field  of  observation,  and  a  limited  ability 
of  mental  vision.  In  ignorant  minds  there  is  a  great  reliance  on  the  direct, 
obvious  effects  of  medicinal  substances.  The  uncultivated  delight  to  dwell 
on  the  achievements  of  wonder  which  the  doctor  can  accomplish.  The 
illiterate  and  ignorant,  therefore,  distrust  those  scientific  researches  upon 
which  the  sound,  practical  applications  of  medical  art  are  made  to  rest, 
and  bend  an  exclusive  eagerness  of  regard  on  the  displays,  or  overt  acts 
of  the  practitioner. 

We  have  said  that  an  apparent  contradiction,  or  opposition,  exists  be- 
tween the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  and  that  this  opposition  is  illustra- 
ted even  among  the  members  of  our  profession,  as  well  as  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society.  In  the  spirit  by  which  the  truly  scientific  prac- 
titioner is  governed,  there  is  an  ingenuous  and  benevolent  bearing  evinced. 
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which  18  never  witnessed  in  the  mere  empirical  pretender.  Science  loves 
the  day  light— courts  freedom  of  discussion,  and  delights  in  communica- 
ting the  results  of  its  inquiries.  Art,  on  the  other  hand,  seeks  conceal- 
ment, and  wishes  not  to  divulge  the  steps  hy  which  it  attains  its  ends. 
Science  is  social;  art  selfish.  Science  lives  hy  knowledge  mutually  inter- 
changed; art  perfects  its  processes  within  doors. 

It  is  hy  dragging  art  out  of  its  concealment,  and  by  obliging  it  to  yield 
its  contributions  to  the  building  up  of  a  just  philosophic  induction,  that 
medicine  is  made  a  firmly  compacted  and  well  proportioned  science.  Ab- 
stract conceptions,  refined  speculations,  and  wire-drawn  views  of  disease 
are  inconsistent  with  a  just  spirit  of  inductive  philosophy.  A  dull  and 
spiritless  uniformity  of  practice  in  medicine  stamps  a  mechanical  routine 
on  the  art  of  curing  diseases.  Uncertainty  may  arise  either  from  the  sci- 
ence, or  from  the  art  of  medicine.  When  the  science  is  not  fixed  and  reg- 
ulated in  its  doctrines  and  expositions  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  art, 
of  all  the  visionary  employments  of  the  mind  medicine  then  becomes  the  * 
most  conspicuous.  And  when  the  art  of  medicine  is  disconnected  in  hos- 
tile separation  from  the  science,  of  all  practical  pursuits  that  of  prescribing 
for  diseases  becomes  the  most  uncertain. 

This  unnatural,  perverse  disjunction  of  the  art  of  curing  diseases  from 
the  scientific  principles  by  which  that  art  should  be  guided  and  controlled, 
has  induced  in  many  persons  a  feeling  of  distrust  to  the  whole  pretensions 
of  medical  science.  And  from  this  same  too  exclusive  contemplation  of 
medicine,  in  one  or  other  of  its  aspects,  extravagant  opinions  of  apprecia- 
tion and  of  depreciation  have  arisen  in  reference  to  our  profession.  There 
have  been  men  of  ardent  temperaments,  who  in  the  first  flush  and  feverish- 
ness  of  youthful  blood,  have,  ere  they  submitted  their  acquisitions  in  medi- 
cal science  to  the  final  test  of  all  sound  doctrine — practice,  maintained 
that  medicine  was  a  perfect,  or  at  least  a  very  certain  art.  But  "being 
discomfited  by  the  unexpected  malignity  of  disease,  they  have  retired  from 
the  scene  of  their  unequal  contest  with  death,  with  an  embittered  scepti- 
cism towards  medical  science.  Such  physicians  exclaim  against  the  cer- 
tainty and  usefiilness  of  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  sink  down  in 
hopeless  unconcern  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  curing  disease. 

Medicine  is  not  a  perfect — neither  is  it  a  conjectural  art.  It  admits  of 
greater  attainments ;  it  demands  at  our  hands  a  most  faithilil,  assiduous 
culture ;  and,  if  properly  cultivated,  it  will  still  go  onward  in  the  road  of 
discovery— of  utility — of  certainty. 

By  a  vital  union  of  science  with  art — of  the  fruits  of  observation  with 
the  deductions  of  reason — medicine  will  rise  higher  and  higher  in  the  scale 
of  beneficent  results  to  mankind. 

Scientific  medicine  is  the  knowledge  of  the  many>  methodized,  arranged, 
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and  compacted  together  in  a  regular  series  of  data  and  doctrines,  so  as  to 
be  capable  of  an  enlightened  comprehension,  and  of  a  just  practical  appli- 
cation. There  should  be  no  antagonism  between  the  principles,  or  theory, 
and  practice  of  medicine.  They  are  but  as  the  foundation  and  superstruc- 
ture ;  they  constitute  but  one  harmonious,  well  built  temple  of  a  useful, 
scientific  art. 

To  the  mind  of  the  superficial  physician,  who  is  occupied  with  the  di- 
rect practical  results  of  the  profession,  and  who  turns  away  with  repug- 
nance from  an  earnest  prosecution  of  the  science,  the  toil  and  time  expen- 
ded in  the  discussion  of  the  principles  of  medicine  seem  wasted  on  the 
desert  air.  If  there  be  certainty  in  medicine,  says  the  superficial  thinker 
in  our  profession,  it  is  in  the  teachings  of  experience,  and  he  rejoices  that 
he  is  not  to  be  deluded  by  theories,  but  that  he  is  a  practical  man.  But 
his  rejoicing  is  altogether  misplaced,  for  it  depends  more  upon  his  folly 
than  upon  his  wisdom. 

Uncertainty  attaches  to  medicine  in  its  isolated  state,  either  as  a  mere 
science,  or  as  a  mere  art.  But  the  kind  of  uncertainty  attached  to  the 
science  of  medicine  is  difierent  from  that  attached  to  the  art.  The  science 
of  medicine  becomes  uncertain  because  not  tested  by  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  its  principles,  and  is  therefore  liable  to  waste  its  speculations  in 
nnprofitable  discussions.  But  when  the  practice  of  medicine  is  followed 
without  the  guidance  of  the  science,  it  becomes  a  dangerous  empiricism. 
One  is  the  uncertainty  of  opinion — the  other  is  the  uncertainty  of  blind, 
erring  boldness,  dealing  with  the  instruments  of  life  and  death.  The  his- 
tory of  all  science  proves  that  speculations  apparently  the  most  unprofita- 
ble have  often  been  those  from  which  the  greatest  good  has  been  derived. 
Kepler's  hypothetical  views  of  the  numerical  harmonies  of  the  universe, 
and  the  speculations  of  the  geometers  on  the  properties  of  the  conic  sec- 
tions, are  the  steps  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  elliptic  motions  of  the 
planets  and  the  law  of  gravitation  was  attained.  The  intellect  of  man 
sever  achieved  a  prouder  triumph  than  when  a  Newton  and  La  Place 
completed  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  and  mankind  have  never  derived 
greater  practical  benefits  from  philosophy  than  when  the  splendid  astro- 
nomical conceptions  embodied  in  that  theory,  were  made  subservient  to  the 
art  of  navigation. 

And  thus  it  is  in  the  science  of  medicine.  The  elements  of  truth  which 
the  patient  labor  of  physicians  have  brought  to  light  in  their  investigations 
of  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  body,  in  health  and  disease, 
have  temanated  in  the  most  important  results  to  practical  medicine.  The 
inquiries  of  John  Hunter  into  the  actions  of  life,  together  with  his  doc- 
trines of  inflammation,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  art 
of  curing  disease. 
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There  is  certainty  attached  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body.  The  intricate  and  finely  wrought  structure  of  the  human  body  has 
been  explored  with  most  successful  diligence  by  modern  anatomists.  The 
laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  life  have  also  been  most  sedulously 
atudied.  From  the  composite  organization  of  the  brain,  through  all  the 
descending  series  of  tissues  and  organs,  the  scalpel  of  the  anatomist  has 
opei  ed  a  track  through  which  the  eye  has  penetrated  into  all  the  recesses 
of  our  organization.  Anatomy  and  physiology  being  the  ground  work  of 
the  entire  superstructure  of  medical  science,  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pros^ 
ecu  ted  by  the  student  of  medicine. 

The  principles  of  medical  surgery  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of 
medicine  proper.  That  surgeon  is  but  an  humble  mechanic  who  does  not 
cultivate  the  science  of  medicine,  in  its  most  enlarged  sense.  The  dexter- 
ous use  of  the  knife,  for  the  purpose  of  mutilation  of  the  human  body, 
must  be  kept  in  strict  subordination  to  the  guiding  light  of  a  clear  and  dis- 
criminating judgment.  When  we  speak  of  the  science  of  medicine,  you 
are  to  understand  us  as  including  the  soundest  principles  of  chirurgical 
knowledge;  and  when  we  speak  of  the  art  of  medicine,  reference  is  made 
to  the  treatment  of  surgical  as  well  as  of  medical  cases. 

The  perquisition  of  diseases,  their  causes,  nature,  seat,  symptoms,  and 
terminations,  has  been  sedulously  attended  to,  and  results  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  useful  kind  have  sprung  from  the  earnestness  with  which  phy- 
sycians  have  pursued  the  inquiries  involved.  On  the  subject  of  epidemic 
maladies  the  learned  labors  of  various  medical  authors  have  thrown  a  great 
amount  of  certain  icnowledge.  To  our  profession  society  is  under  great 
obligations  for  the  painful  and  laborious  manner  in  which  medical  men 
have  prosecuted  the  difficult  task  of  ascertaining  the  origin,  rise,  and  pro- 
gress of  those  fatal  diseases  which,  in  violent  eruption,  burst  forth  in  fury 
upon  a  whole  people. 

And  if  darkness  rests  on  some  points  connected  with  this  important 
branch  of  medical  inquiry,  that  degree  of  uncertainty  which  remains  by 
no  means  lessens  the  certainty,  or  depreciates  the  value  of  the  facts  which 
have  been  made  known  by  the  devoted  men  who  have  consecrated  them- 
selves to  this  high  service.  In  the  dark  ages  of  medical  erudition,  every 
fatal  epidemic  was  ascribed  to  the  malign  conjunction  of  the  planets.  And 
when  this  degrading  superstition  was  dissipated  by  the  clearer  light  of  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  starry  heavens,  a  precipitate  and  misleadiug  opinion 
of  the  contagiousness  of  diseases  of  this  class  exercised  a  most  pestilent 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  And  even  at  this  day  this  remnant  of  a 
dark  era  of  mental  illumination  still  lingers  on  the  domain  of  human  super- 
stition, paralyzing  the  efibrts  of  philanthropists,  and  frustrating  the  wisest 
plans  for  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  epidemic  maladies.    The  zeal 
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with  whichy  especially  doring  the  last  few  years,  the  nature  and  seats  of 
diseases  have  been  prosecuted  has  led  to  the  most  certain  knowledge  of 
many  morbid  affections  ;  and  the  ability  and  spirited  activity  with  which 
the  pathology  of  diseases  is  at  the  present  day  pursued,  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  a  still  additional  certainty  will  crown  the  labors  of  medical'men 
in  this  department  of  our  science. 

The  certainty  of  medical  science,  in  no  one  department  of  its  multiplied 
offices,  has  been  more  perspicuously  displayed  than  in  that  of  Materia 
Medica.  A  low  conception  is  sometimes  attached  to  this  department  of 
medical  instruction  by  those  who  have  bestowed  only  a  transient  consider- 
ation upon  its  relative  importance  in  a  just  scheme  of  medical  knowledge. 
Materia  Medica  embraces  not  merely  a  historical  account  of  medicines, 
their  modes  of  action,  doses,  and  methods  of  administration,  but  it  ascends 
a  step  higher,  and  with  enlarged  conceptions  of  disease,  lays  down  the 
indications  of  treatment.  The  first  great  lesson  which  an  enlightened 
view  of  this  branch  of  medicine  inculcates  is  thita, — that  all  remedial  sub- 
stances are  but  relative  agents;  that  the  state  of  the  system  must  be  as- 
certained with  accuracy  from  careful  examination,  before  medicines  are  to 
be  given;  and  that,  consequently,  to  prescribe  the  most  excellent  remedies, 
those  endued  with  the  most  salutlferous  virtues,  in  cases  of  sickness  not 
adapted  to  their  action,  converts  the  best  curative  means  into  instruments 
of  death. 

The  vulgar  idea,  which  sometimes  even  gets  lodgment  in  educated 
heads,  that  medicinal  substances  possess  an  inherent  catholic  power  to  cure 
diseases,  is  replete  with  endless  evils.  Such  an  idea  is  disparaging  to  the 
science  of  medicine,  and  is  constantly  inflicting  practical  mischiefs  on  so- 
ciety. 

To  teach  materia  medica  with  judiciousness^-with  practical  good  re- 
sults—-and  with  a  just  comprehension  of  the  vast  curative  resources  with 
which  this  department  of  medicine  is  replenished,  it  must  be  taught  in 
union  with  a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  seats,  and  symptoms  of  disease, 
and  with  a  constant  interchange  of  light  with  the  other  branches  of  medi- 
cal science.  The  path  of  instruction  which  is  pursued  by  the  writer  on 
materia  medica  is  not  one  skirted  on  either  hand  by  the  territory  of  dark- 
ness; but  it  is  a  path  which  lies  along  the  high  road  of  the  general  sci<- 
ence,  on  which  beams  a  steady  radiance,  made  up  of  the  confluent  rays  of 
truth,  that  pour  their  lustre  on  the  wide  extended  way. 

Chemistry  has  contributed  her  auxiliary  stores  to  augment  the  resources 
of  materia  medica.  Botany  has  opened  her  garlanded  bowers  to  our  in- 
spection, and  freely  offered  her  plants  of  healing  power.  The  animal 
kingdom  has  presented  its  means  of  cure  for  our  use.  Air,  earth,  water» 
the  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  have  all  been  in  some  de- 
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gree  made  contribntory  to  the  measares  by  which  art  wields  authority 
o?er  disease. 

II »  If  a  certain  icience,  in  tohai  reipect»i  and  to  wAol  extent  it  medicine 
certain  ? 

I  have  already  stated  that  medicine,  though  a  certain,  is  not  a  perfect 
science.  This  admission  by  no  means  impairs  the  validity  of  its  claims 
upon  every  candid  mind  for  favorable  regard.  What  science,  in  both  its 
data,  or  principles,  and  its  practical  applications,  is  perfect  %  Surely  no 
intelligent  jurist  will  maintain  that  the  science  of  either  government  or  of 
law  is  perfect.  The  science  of  government  has  been  the  subject  of  earnest 
investigation  by  the  brightest  intellects  of  our  species,  and  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  constant  repetitions  of  experiment  by  mankind,  still  it  is  an  im- 
perfect sciences-still  is  it  a  question  of  debate  and  doubt  among  the  most 
erudite  political  writers  which  form  of  government  is  the  best.  We  repub* 
licans  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  our  glorious  scheme  of  federal  and 
popular  representative  government  is  the  best  earth  ever  witnessed  ;  but 
even  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  own  excellent  constitution  are  not- 
setlled  by  a  consentient,  universal  judgment ;  there  are  disputatious  differ* 
ences  of  construction  on  the  meaning  of  our  fundamental  law.  As  to  the 
law,  it  is  full  of  glorious  uncertainty,  and  legislature  after  legislature  are 
employed  to  reinforce  its  sanctions,  re-enact  its  penalties,  or  re-modify  its 
provisions. 

Agriculture  is  a  certain,  but  by  no  means  a  perfect  art.  It  is  improva- 
ble, and  both  scientifically  and  practically,  demands  a  vigilant  cultivation 
to  render  it  more  excellent.  And  thus  medicine  partakes  of  much  imper- 
fection. Its  best  and  most  available  means  for  the  eradication  of  disease, 
and  the  mitigation  of  human  suffering,  are  often  counteracted  by  the  inev- 
itable tendency  of  disease  towards  the  final  catastrophe,  and  by  the  falli- 
bility of  medical  skill  in  selecting  the  best  means  for  the  arrest  of  morbid 
action. 

But  a  sceptical  objector  may  contend  that  the  uncertainty  of  medicine 
lies  in  that  endless  diversity  of  theories  to  explain  life,  disease,  and  the 
mode  of  action  of  medicines,  which  fill  our  medical  books,  and  which  are 
heard  from  our  halls  of  professorial  prelections.  Such  a  caviller  might 
point  to  the  history  of  medical  science,  and  triumphantly  exclaim,*  Be- 
hold the  uncertainty  of  medicine !  See  the  moderns  enlisted  against  the 
ancients — Cullen  and  Rush  arrayed  against  Hippocrates  and  Galen !  And 
even  among  the  moderns  what  opposition  of  theory — what  contrariety  of 
views  !  Yes,'  he  might  continue,  *  medicine  is  an  uncertain — a  doubtful 
science,  else  wherefore  this  discrepancy  among  its  votaries  1  And  this  va- 
riance is  not  witnessed  on  speculative  points  only;  but  in  matters  of  expe- 
rience, what  doubt,  what  dispute,  what  assertion  and  denial,  do  we  with 
wonder  behold !' 
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Operating  on  dobioos  and  mysterious  states  of  vitality ,  and  vital  move- 
ment, the  mind  of  the  most  gifted  individaal  will  soon  be  lost  in  the  mazes 
of  uncertainty.  Of  life,  and  its  movements,  we  know  nothing  with  assured 
certainty  but  what  we  are  taught  by  careful  observation  of  the  phenomena 
or  outward  acts  of  the  living  body.  All  inquiry  concerning  the  essence  o 
life—- or  the  vital  principle — is  of  dubious  utility.  And  so  all  disputes  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  gravitation  seem  vain  and  unprofitable.  Life  is 
known  and  recognized  by  its  actions — gravitation  is  known  and  recognized 
by  the  results  of  its  agency ;  and  here  the  mind  of  man  must  learn  the 
weakness  of  its  faculties,  and  the  total  inadequacy  of  all  our  boasted  rea- 
son to  leap  the  barrier  that  encloses  the  certain  from  the  uncertain;  the  well 
defined  territory  of  the  demonstrable  from  the  dim  region  of  shadows 
which  stretches  beyond  and  around  it.  The  endless  disputes,  therefore, 
among  physicians  concerning  the  vital  principle,  and  its  precise  modes  of 
agency,  no  more  invalidate  the  pretensions  of  medicine  to  certainty,  than 
do  the  controversies  respecting  the  essence  of  gravitation  weaken  the  high 
claims  of  astronomy  to  our  consideration  as  "the  most  perfect  of  sciences." 

But  the  sceptical  objector  may  rely  with  more  confidence  in  his  denial  of 
our  enunciation  of  the  certainty  of  medical  science,  on  the  argument  ad- 
duced from  the  fact  that  there  have  existed,  and  do  yet  exist,  so  many  sys- 
tems of  medical  doctrine. 

We  allow  that  prejudices  of  opinion,  weightof  authority,  love  of  novelty, 
and  an  ambition  of  being  the  builder  up  of  a  universal  scheme  of  explana- 
tion for  all  the  facts  collected  by  the  systematist,  have,  both  separately 
and  collectively,  often  exercised  a  misleading  influence  on  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  our  science,  and  have  most  disastrously  affected  its  best  inter- 
ests. But  in  what  line  of  human  agency — in  what  field  of  human  pursuit, 
do  you  not  see  man's  passions,  interests,  ambition,  and  indolence,  exerting 
an  injurious  power  over  the  canse  of  truth  1 

The  ancient  physteians,  from  their  Ignorance  of  human  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and  from  their  defective  acquaintance  with  the  multiplied  and 
fertile  expedients  of  curing  diseases,  which  the  moderns  possess,  are  never 
to  be  relied  on  as  safe  guides  in  the  theory  or  practice  of  medicine. 

Hippocrates  was  the  great  master  spirit  of  ancient  medicine,  and  his 
history  of  diseases,  as  far  as  a  faithful  detail  of  their  symptoms,  progress, 
termination,  diagnosis,  and  prognosis,  is  concerned,  is  still  of  great  value 
to  the  profession.  His  practice,  however,  was  characterized  correctly  by 
an  ancient  author,  the  study  of  death. 

Medicine  remained  in  a  state  of  learned  imbecility  till  the  revival  of 
learning  and  the  wo  king  np  of  the  intellect  of  Europe,  in  the  15th  century; 
Bacon,  the  great  restorer  of  modern  learning,  disenchanted  the  human 
mind  of  an  idle  chase  after  visionary  forms  of  truth,  and  brought  it  to  a 
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proper  appreciation  of  its  ignorance,  and  a  jast  reverence  for  the  teachings 
of  nature.  And  medical  men,  with  but  &w  exceptions,  have,  ever  since 
his  day,  been  influenced  by  the  spirit  of  the  inductive  method  of  research,. 
It  is  not  true  that  eclecticism  is  only  understood  and/acted  upon  in  France, 
as  has  been  too  peremptorily  stated.  There  is  not  a  physician  of  any 
standing  in  these  United  States,  but  what  virtually  and  effectively,  governs 
himself  by  the  eclectic  method.  And  what  is  meant  by  eclecticism  ? 
Simply,  as  Dr,  Rush  has  so  frequently  reiterated  in  his  writings,  that  we 
are  not  to  be  ruled  by  the  name  of  a  disease,  but  prescribe  for  it  in  accord- 
ance to  the  dictates  of  an  enlightened  judgment,  operating  on  the  present 
exigence  of  the  case.  Nor  do  we  claim  for  Rush  any  merit  of  discovery  on 
this  point,  for  the  wise  and  observant  Sydenham  had  before  him  acted  upon 
the  same  solid  method  of  observation  and  induction.  Sydenham  avers  that 
he  deduced  his  hypothesis  from  observations  of  natural  phenomena,  so  as  to 
make  the  philosopher  subservient  to  the  practitioner;  «*  Whereas,"  observes 
he,  <*to  have  set  out  with  an  hypothesis  would  have  been  as  absurd  in  me, 
as  it  would  be  in  an  architect  to  attempt  to  cover  a  house  before  he  laid 
the  foundation,  which  only  those  who  build  castles  in  the  air  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  doing,  as  they  may  begin  at  which  end  they  please*" 

And  Cullen,  in  his  Introductory  Lectures,  published  by  Prof.  Thompson 
of  Edinburgh,  speaks  thus  of  Sydenham:  ^'Sydenham  has  given  a  model 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  practice  of  physic,  which  has  been  followed  by 
every  good  practitioner  since."  Thus  it  is,  that  from  the  example  of  Syden- 
ham, and  the  general  mode  of  philosophiziag  established,  the  practice  of 
physic  is  now,  for  the  most,  cultivated  free  from  the  attachments  or  preju- 
dices of  any  sect:  Even  our  systems  are  much  enlarged  in  their  general 
plan;  and  however  they  may  differ  from  each  other  in  particulars,  this 
affects  only  weak  minds  with  the  spirit  of  a  sect." 

It  is  evident  from  these  references  and  quotations,  that  eclecticism  was 
well  understood  by  Sydenham,  Cullen  and  Rush.  However  superior  the 
French  physicians  may  be  in  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  however  deeply 
versed  in  the  appearances  of  diseased  action  left  in  the  organs  alter  death, 
yet  as  sound  practical  eclectics,  they  are  far  inferior  to  the  American  prac- 
titioners of  medicine. 

In  all  branches  of  human  knowledge,  which  are  of  a  progressive  charac- 
ter, in  which  a  great  many  collectors  of  facts  are  laboring  to  accumulate 
the  materials  of  its  advancement,  there  must,  of  necessity,  be,  from  time 
to  time,  a  plastic  genius  to  mould  into  one  consistent  form  all  the  scattered 
truths  of  the  science,  and  to  breathe  into  the  mass  a  living,  pervading  phi- 
losophy that  will  beautify  the  science,  witli  the  attractions  of  a  well  pro- 
portioned scheme  of  knowledge.  In  his  day,  and  to  the  extent  of  his  op* 
portunities  of  observation,  Hippocrates  was  an  eclectic,  and  so  were  Cul- 
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len  and  Rush;  and  we  have  in  this  era  of  medical  inquiry,  some  eminent 
eclectics  in  medicine.  Abercrombie  of  Scotland,  Hall  of  England,  Stokes 
of  Ireland,  Andral  of  France,  Dewees  of  America,  are  fair  specimens  of 
that  namerons  class  of  eclectic  practitioners^  which  are  everywhere  foond 
in  the  cultivated  ranks  of  the  profession. 

But  medical  practitioners  are  often  heard  engaged  in  eager,  perhaps 
passionate  altercation,  respecting  their  experience,  and  is  not  this  proof 
demonstrative  that  medicine  is  an  uncertain  science?  Assuredly  not.  The 
personal  controversies  of  the  faculty,  in  reference  to  the  best  means  of 
treating  disease,  only  show  us  that  individual  differences  of  opinion  will 
spring  from  a  contemplation  of  the  same  phenomena  by  different  minds* 
Original  endowment,  degree  of  culture,  force  of  prepossession,  and  acci- 
dental association  of  ideas,  will  create  discrepancy  of  opinion  among  men, 
in  all  the  practical  applications  of  knowledge. 

Physicians  agree  in  the  statements  of  anatomical  ,and  physiological  in- 
quiry; and  in  their  views  of  the  ultimate  action  of  remedies  there  is  little 
division  of  opinion,  and  yet  they  may  widely  disagree  in  the  inferential 
judgments  which  they  entertain  on  the  character  of  a  particular  malady 
and  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  treatment.  The  science  of  education 
is  certain,  and  yet  what  a  discrepancy  of  judgment  does  there  exist  on  the 
best  modes  of  communicating  instruction  to  the  opening  mind  of  childhood. 
Chemistry  is  a  science  of  great  certainty,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  perfect  science. 
Some  of  its  principles  need  further  elucidation,  and  many  of  its  facts  a  still 
more  accurate  examination.  It  has  been  the  general  opinion  of  chemists, 
till  recently,  that  the  same  elements  united  in  the  same  ratio,  must  always 
generate  the  same  compound.  But  this  opinion  has  been  opposed  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  two  or  even  more  substances  con- 
taining the  same  elements,  in  the  same  ratio,  may  exhibit  chemical  proper- 
ties distinct  from  each  other.  These  isomeric  bodies  present  an  anomaly 
in  the  science  of  chemistry,  difficult  of  satisfactory  solution. 

The  sciences  of  education,  chemistry,  and  medicine,  are  neither  of  them 
perfect,  but  improvable  and  progressive  sciences.  The  noble  science  of 
education  developes  in  man  the  peculiar  glories  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature;  draws  &om  the  deep  wells  of  the  human  heart,  all  those  streams 
of  moral  excellence  that  refresh,  fertilize,  and  beautify  the  otherwise  sterile 
wilderness  of  life,  and  rouses  into  effective  activity,  those  bright  powers  of 
intellect,  which  climb  the  starry  heavens,  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  nature 
and  subdue  the  earth  to  the  use  of  man. 

The  science  of  chemistry,  by  its  analytic  and  synthetic  processes  dis- 
solves and  recombines  at  pleasure,  the  elements  of  bodies;  educes  new 
combinations  of  great  value,  from  apparently  useless  substances,  and  sep- 
erates  ingredients  from  their  union  with  injurious  or  inert  bodies.    And 
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medicine  is  a  science  which  subordinates  all  its  acquirements  to  the  great 
end  of  curing  disease,  or  of  alloTiatiog  those  maladies  which  are 
immedicable. 

There  exists  certainty  in  medicine,  both  in  the  principles  of  the  science, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  art  of  caring  disease,  but  this  certainty  is  not 
of  an  abstract  character,  neither  is  it  perfect  and  entire.  Let  us  further  ex- 
amine the  kind  and  degree  of  certainty  attached  to  medicine,  and  the  sources 
of  that  uncertainty  which  often  besets  its  progress  and  impedes  its  usefulness. 

In  order  that  we  may  form  a  sound  judgment  on  these  points,  we  must 
inquire,  with  some  particularity,  into  the  nature  and  objects  of  medical  in- 
vestigation* A)]  science  is  divided  into  abstract  and  natural.  Abstract 
science  has  for  its  objects  such  primary  existences  and  relations,  as  space, 
time,  number,  quantity;  and  from  its  very  nature  may  be  prosecuted  by 
the  mind  independent  of  all  outward  phenomena.  Abstract  science  employs 
symbols,  to  represent  combinations  of  primary  objects,  by  which  it  embod- 
ies its  own  steps  of  inquiry,  to  aid  its  progress  and  to  communicate  its  ' 
conceptions. 

The  only  perfect  sciences  are  the  abstract.  The  truth  of  mathematics 
is'the  harmony  of  thought  and  thought.  Mathematics  have  nothing  to  do 
with  causes.  Philosophy  is  busied  in  the  search  after  causes.  In  mathe* 
matics,  the  whole  principles  are  given,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore,  mere- 
ly explicative.  Philosophy  seeks  its  data,  and  its  procedure  is  therefore 
amplicative.  The  truth  of  philosophy  is.  the  harmony  of  thought  and 
existence,  and  it  employs  observation,  experiment,  induction  and  analogy 
to  arrive  at  its  results. 

The  instruments  of  calculation  furnished  by  the  mathematical  and  geo 
metrical  sciences,  are  of  infinite  power,  and  absolute  certainty  for  the  ser- 
vice of  all  the  other  sciences.    And  tlie  extent  to  which  these  instruments 
of  calculation  can  be  applied  to  the  objects  of  sense,  is  the  true  measure  of 
the  perfection  of  the  sciences. 

The  relations  and  properties  of  matter  constitute  the  objects  of  sense. — 
The  more  simple  the  relations  and  properties  of  matter  with  which  a  sci- 
ence is  conversant,  the  more  perfectly  will  it  be  cultivated  by  a  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  instruments  of  calculation.  Now,  medicine  has  to  do  not 
with  necessary,  but  contingent  matter.  The  field  to  be  explored  is  that  of 
probability,  and  it  can  not  be  traversed  with  any  hopes  of  successful  inqui- 
ry by  an  assiduous  locomotion  on  the  rail  road  of  demonstration.  The 
spirit  of  observation  must  pioneer  the  way,  to  detect  the  premises,  and  the 
power  of  experiment  must  co-operate  in  evolving  the  bidden  causes  of 
things.  Then  induction  and  analogy  must  be  elicited  and  strengthened  to 
work  out  the  problems,  the  data  of  which  have  been  furnished  by  observa- 
tion and  experiment. 
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Medicine  is  an  imperfect  science,  first,  because  it  treats  of  the  relations 
and  properties  of  matter  in  an  org^anized  form.  These  relations  and  prop* 
erties  are  exceedingly  complex,  intervolved,  and  changeable.  Organization 
implies  complicatioti,  and  vitality  is  ever  accompanied  by  incessant  muta- 
tion of  action.  The  second  source  of  the  imperfection  of  medical  science 
is  the  multiform  variety  of  the  objects  of  its  study.  The  third  reason  of 
its  imperfection  is,  that  so  many  of  the  facts  accumulated  are  not  compara- 
ble and  consistent.  Thus,  how  numerous  are  the  false  and  therefore  worse 
than  useless  facts  in  medicine;  how  many  imperfect,  and  therefore  decep- 
tive facts;  how  unmeaning  many  of  its  facts;  and  lastly,  what  wonderful, 
and  therefore,  merely  curious  histories  have  we  in  medicine. 

But  besides,  medicine  is  imperfect,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  the  use 
of  the  most  perfect  instruments  of  calculation.  We  possess  very  few  accu- 
rate instruments  compared  to  the  great  number  of  objects  to  be  examined. 
Facts  existing  in  groups,  a  complication  of  circumstances,  the  blending  of 
relations  and  properties,  these  present  hard  problems  for  solution,  to  the 
physician. 

Life  and  its  phenomena;  disease,  its  causes,  symptoms,  nature  and  seat; 
the  remedies  to  cure,  and  the  agents  to  destroy;  the  law  of  reparation  and 
conservation,  and  the  law  of  decadence  and  death,  working  now  in  parallel 
lines,  and  now  in  antagonism,  within  the  elaborate  strvcture  of  the  human 
frame;  these  must  be  searched  into,  and  by  severe  analysis  reduced  to  their 
elementary  forms  of  truth. 

In  all  the  investigations  of  medical  science,  and  in  all  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  art  of  medicine,  life,  its  essence,  its  mysterious  origin, 
subtle  presence  and  agency,  its  lodgment,  and  modes  of  diffusion  through 
the  organization,  baffles  and  eludes  the  grasp  of  thought.  Disease  devel- 
opes  fresh  mysteries  in  the  body;  how  its  causes  operate,  how  it  becomes 
hereditary;  how  it  deranges  the  functions,  and  breaks  op  the  relations  and 
correspondencies  of  the  organs,  and  how  the  structure  passes  through 
transformations,  strange  and  fatal  under  its  dominion:  these  questions  so 
easily  put,  are  of  d  character  eminently  adapted  to  task  the  most  penetrat- 
ing intellect  for  a  true  solution.  In  two  of  the  elementary  branches  of 
medicine,  comparative  certainty,  and  plain  demonstration  obtain.  Che- 
mistry, which  deals  with  the  atomic  affinities  of  matter,  by  isolating;  this 
one  order  of  properties  with  which  material  substances  are  endowed,  pro- 
ceeds on  a  pathway  of  experiment,  conducive  in  a  most  unambiguous  de- 
gree, to  sure  and  definite  results.  And  anatomy,  regarding  the  dead  ma- 
chine, can  proceed  from  point  to  point,  from  structure  to  structure,  along 
the  wh^e  composite  organism,  laying  open  the  recesses,  and  elucidating  in 
its  steady  walk  of  demonstration,  all  the  vascular,  nervous,  muscular,  tex . 
tnraly  and  bony  elements  of  the  human  fabric.    But  the  more  simple  ana- 
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tomical  rel&tious  and  properties  of  the  body,  when  lyin^  inactive,  anvital- 
ized  before  us,  assame  new  and  intricate  phenomena  when  perraded  an4 
vivified  by  the  plastic  energy  of  life.  Now,  it  is  all  a  calculus  of  probabil- 
ities which  is  to  guide  us;  the  mean  of  all  our  observations  has  to  be  taken; 
no  statical,  or  dynamical,  or  mathematical  principles  will  avail  in  directing 
our  inquiries. 

Incapable  of  creating,  by  the  force  of  excogitation,  our  science,  as  the 
mathematician  does  his  science,  by  the  power  of  thought,  and  unlike  the 
astronomer,  having  no  one  law,  like  gravitation,  to  bind  all  the  simple  re- 
lations of  matter  in  one  harmonious  system,  medicine  is,  and  forever 
must,  like  jurisprudence,  remain  an  imperfect  science. 

The  art  of  curing  disease  is  restricted  in  its  attainment  of  certain  re- 
sults, by  the  very  character  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  at  all  times  liable 
to  the  illusions  of  prejudice  and  of  sense;  and  were  it  possessed  of  the 
most  perfect  theory  of  life,  and  of  disease,  would  often  fail  in  making  pre- 
cise and  sure  applications  of  its  knowledge  to  the  case  in  hand.  The  rem- 
edial interference  at  the  bed  side  which  medical  art  makes,  is  often  frustra- 
ted by  the  feebleness  of  the  agents  employed  to  arrest  disease:  or  curative 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  physician  are  thwarted  by  the  individual  condi- 
tions present;  such  as,  some  inscrutable  peculiarity  of  temperament,  or  by 
the  overwhelming  weight  of  mental  suffering.  Besides,  the  very  frail  and 
dependent  nature  of  man  exposes  him  incessantly  to  the  operation  of  ex- 
ternal agents,  and  to  the  inwrought  disturbances  of  ill  balanced,  nervous, 
and  vascular  systems,  which  inevitably,  in  numerous  instances,  aside  from 
the  imperfect  condition  of  the  art  of  healing,  or  the  misapplied  resources 
of  medicine,  tend  to  human  dissolution. 

Universal  theories  of  life,  and  of  disease,  like  universal  medicines,  are 
inherently  spurious,  and  short-lived  in  their  popularity.  '*In  folly's  cup 
still  laughs  the  bubble  joy."  under  the  delusion,  that  such,  from  day  to  day, 
have  been  discovered.  The  theory  of  humoralism,  grounded  on  false  con- 
ceptions of  life,  and  so  darkening  in  its  effects  on  the  true  mode  of  arriv- 
ing at  truth  in  medicine,  long  reigned  dominant  and  supreme  in  medicine, 
and  still  it  fondly  lingers  in  the  popular  mind,  and  throws  its  delusive  glare 
over  every  empirical  pretension,  which  palms  its  nostrum  on  public  credu- 
lity.; The  dogmatic  and  assumed  catholic  doctrines  of  the  iatro  mathe- 
matical school,  of  the  iatro-chemical  school,  and  of  that  of  strictum  and 
laxum»  of  spasm,  of  sthenic  and  asthenic  diseases,  of  gastroenterite,  and 
all  such  wide,  embracing,  comprehensive  schemes  of  medical  exposition, 
the  profession,  as  a  body,  look  upon  with  distrust,  and  regard  them  as  un- 
philosophical  and  impracticable.  Admitting  the  imperfection  of  the  science 
of  medicine,  how  can  we  receive  any  universal  theory  of  disease,  and  any 
exclusive  method  of  treatment,  as  founded  in  a  just  philosophy,  and  as  ex 
pedient  and  safe  for  a  practical  guide. 
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A  sort  of  undefined,  yagae  imagination  posBesses  some  minds,  that  medi- 
cine is  omnipotent,  and  that  it  is  an  opprobriam  of  the  profession  if  any 
patient  dies  under  the  hands  of  the  regular  faculty.  And  grounded  on  this 
wild  supposition  of  the  absolute  control  to  be  exercised  by  medical  skill  in 
attacks  of  sickness  is  the  proneness  of  many  minds  to  be  ensnared  by  the 
vapouring  and  ostentatious  pretensions  of  any  bold  and  specious  adventurer 
in  medicine.  Grafted  on  the  same  propensity  is  the  ready  liability  of  the 
popular  mind  to  be  mislead  by  any  novel  plan  of  coring  disease,  which  a 
daring  empiricism  may  invent,  or  self-interest  may  propagate. 

The  practitioner  of  medicine  has  constantly  two  practical  ends  to  attain 
in  the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties  at  the  bed-side;  the  first  is,  tbe 
identification  of  disease,  and  the  second  is  the  appropriation  of  remedies. 
Diagnosis  is  the  ground  work  of  therapeutics.  Pathology  is  the  primary 
and  most  essential  element  of  a  correct  diagnosis.  With  enlightened  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  seat  of  a  morbid  afibction,  the  physician  proceeds 
to  the  application  of  his  curative  agents.  But,  before  he  makes  a  selec- 
tion of  bis  means  of  cure,  he  should  possess  a  just  and  precise  view  of  the 
indication  to  be  fulfilled.  Therapeutic  indications  occupy  a  middle  ground, 
which  \%  illuminated  by  tbe  lights  reflected  from  a  knowledge  of  disease, 
and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  virtues  of  the  agents  which 
are  capable  of  changing,  or  arresting,  the  morbid  movements  going  on  in 
the  system. 

The  diagnosis  of  disease  is  derivable  from  four  distinct,  and  yet  mutually 
related  and  dependent  sources  of  information. 

1st.  The  history  of  the  case  inclusive  of  the  hereditary  or  acquired  con- 
stitution of  the  patient,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain;  the  congenitial  and  ac- 
quired tendencies  to  disease,  by  questioning  the  sick  person  in  reference  to 
his  parentage,  and  previous  habits  and  exposure.  By  inquiry  under  this 
head  we  learn  whether  he  has  been  subject  to  attacks  analogous  to  the  one 
with  which  he  is  now  affected,  and  by  what  means  such  seizures  were 
removed. 

2nd.  By  Symptomatology,  which  includes  a  careful  examination  of  both 
the  rational  and  physical  signs  of  disease^ 
dd.  By  the  effects  of  remedies  which  may  have  been  employed. 
4th.  By  pathological  anatomy,  or  the  lesions  left  in  the  organs  by  the 
&tal  agency  of  the  disease  on  the  system. 

Uncertainty  and  doubt  may  spring  from  these  several  sources  of  arrivingat 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  existing  state  of  the  functions.  The  first  duty 
of  the  physician  in  his  investigation  of  morbid  states  of  the  system,  is  to 
determine  whether  it  is  a  mere  functional  disease  under  which  his  patient 
is  laboring,  or  whether  conjoined  with  the  disordered  movements  of  function 
there  exist  organic  lesions.    Then  again,  he  is  to  contemplate  the  disease, 
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in  its  relations  of  time,  u  well  as  in  its  relations  to  the  different  parts  of 
the  organism.  If  a  local  disease,  he  must  discover  whether  such  local  af- 
fection is  dependent  upon  a  previous,  and  still  existing  constitutional  de- 
rangement, exemplifying  the  constitutional  origin  of  local  diseases,  so  co- 
gently and  practically  illustrated  by  Abernethy,  or  whether  the  local  affec- 
tion has  induced  deranged  action  in  the  system.  If  a  man  of  earnest  and 
penetrating  capacity  of  mind,  he  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  in 
a  given  case  the  head,  stomach,  or  other  organ  is  deeply  implicated  in  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  system,  but  will  strive  to  find  out  by  the  history 
of  the  attack,  whether  there  has  been  either  an  extension,  superinduction, 
or  substitution,  of  abnormal  action,  or  a  complication  of  these  modes  of  ir- 
regular and  disturbed  operation  of  the  vital  powers*  Thus,  suppose  the 
physician  is  called  to  see  a  patient  in  fever,  afiected  with  irritation  of  the 
alimentaiy  canal,  accompanied  with  copious  alvine  discharges,  he  would 
endeavor  to  find  out  whether  this  state  of  the  bowels  was  the  cause  or  effect 
of  the  fever,  or  whether  the  fever  was  not  a  mere  superinduction,  originat- 
ing from  a  distinct  causation.  If  the  bowel  affection  originated  from  the 
state  of  the  system,  then  it  constitutes  a  case  of  extension  of  morbid  ac- 
tion, from  a  constitutional  derangement  reflecting  its  morbid  process  on  a 
very  susceptible  and  sympathizing  portion  of  the  frame;  but  if  the  fever 
arose  from  the  irritated  condition  of  the  bowels,  then  we  have  an  exemplifi- 
cation of  extension  of  morbid  action  from  a  point  to  the  entire  syptem, 
which  general  disordered  movement  may  implicate  other  organs,  or  be  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  the  morbid  action  of  the  intestinal  tube  to  the 
liver,  membranes  of  the  brain,  &c* 

Substitution,  or  metastasis,  of  disease  Is  very  common.  A  man  has 
rheumatism  to-day,  to-morrow  he  may  have  dysentery — next  day  rheuma- 
tism. Or  a  patient  may  have  dyspepsia  for  some  time,  which  by  extension 
of  irritation  brings  on  a  sub-acute  inflammation  d  the  lungs,  and  then  the 
dyspeptic  symptoms  leave  him,  and  he  dies,  perhaps,  of  the  pulmonary 
disease. 

Besides  these  important  considerations,  bearing  upon  the  history  of  the 
case  which  we  may  be  called  to  treat,  we  are  not  to  pretermit  in  our  brie^ 
analysis  of  the  patient's  disease  the  uncertainty  which  may  spring  from 
the  inaccurate  statements  made  by  him  of  the  etiology,  or  origin,  and  pro- 
gress of  his  malady.  Ignorance  and  prejudice  always  are  in  active  play 
among  the  majority  of  mankind  to  mislead  them  in  these  respects.  But 
there  may  be  a  wilful  suppression  of  the  truth  in  some  instances,  and  in 
others  there  may  be  not  merely  a  suppression  of  the  truth,  but  a  bold  and 
positive  averment  of  that  which  is  false. 

The  symptomatology  of  disease  may  be  the  source  of  much  incertitude, 
unless  wo  come  to  the  examination  of  every  case  of  sickness  which  we 
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are  called  to  treat  with  just,  comprehensive,  and  accurate  views  of  the 
fltractnre  and  functions  of  the  animal  economy,  and  with  authentic,  practi- 
cable conceptions  of  general  pathologry.  The  physician  who  approaches 
the  bed  side  with  erroneous  conceptions  of  disease  floating  in  his  mind  can 
never  make  a  true  explanation  of  the  symptoms,  unless  he  chooses  to  dls- 
incamber  his  perceptive  powers  of  such  a  distorting  medium. 

The  principles  or  doctrines  of  general  pathology  whieh  have  been  pro- 
mulgated in  the  medical  world  from  time  to  time,  have  exerted  a  very 
strong  influence  in  the  misinterpretation  of  the  phenomena  of  disease. 
Let  us  select  one  or  two  examples  as  illustrations  of  this  remark.  The 
very  fashionable  doctrine  of  congestion  is  apposite  as  an  instance  of  spuri- 
ous pathology.  Congestion,  as  understood  by  its  modern  advocates,  means 
a  pathological  state  essentially  constituted  of  a  morbid  turgescence  of  blood 
in  the  veins.  And  that  abnormal  repletion  of  the  veinous  system  takes 
place  in  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs,  but  to  a  more  conspicuous  and 
fatal  degree  in  the  portal  circulation.  Debility  of  the  heart's  action,  in- 
duced by  malaria,  or  other  lethiferous  agents,  is  the  originating  element  of 
congestion. 

Now,  there  are  two  questions  to  be  answered  before  we  can  accede  to 
these  propositions.  1st.  If  debility  causes  the  congestion  in  one  ease, 
why  does  not  the  same  debility  in  the  heart's  action  lAwoys  bring  on  a 
congestive  fev^l  Yet  we  often  see  debility  of  the  heart's  action  without 
any  symptoms  of  congestion.  2d.  If  congestion  arises  from  debility  of  the 
heart's  action,  then  we  see  not  how  any  termination  can  be  put  to  either, 
except  by  stimulating  methods  of  medication,  which  we  know  are  very 
often  destructive  in  such  cases. 

The  belief  in  the  vis  medicatrix  nature,  or  curative  tendency  of  nature, 
has  led  at  times  to  a  meditation  on  death.  The  advocates  of  the  medica- 
ting, or  restorative  efforts  of  nature,  grounded  their  position  on  this  law 
of  animated  forms  of  existence, — that  there  was  a  strong  and  constantly 
operative  principle  at  work  to  preserve  the  distinct  form  of  animated  exis- 
tence in  which  this  law  was  inherent.  There  is  no  doubt  but  what  nature 
has  incorporated  into  the  very  elements  of  all  animated  existence  this 
primary  principle,  by  which  alone  such  existence  can  be  preserved  and 
continued. 

But  there  is  another  law  ingrafted  upon  this  primary  one,  and  that  is  the 
w  dennoliens,  or  destructive  tendency  of  the  actions  of  all  living  things. 
Why  is  it  that  death  is  perpetually  making  ravages  among  organised, 
bodies,  and  why  is  it  that  disease— death's  harbinger— is  constantly  doing 
its  work  of  disruption  among  the  forms  of  living  organization  1    And  why 
is  it  that  we  have  such  a  complicated  and  diversified  apparatus  of  means 
put  in  our  hands  by  art  for  the  mitigation  of  human  maladies,  and  for  the 
Vol.  in.— 8 
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temporary  warding  off  the  stroke  of  death  %  Nature  Alters  and  reels  under 
the  reiterated  attacks  made  on  her,  and  she  calls  with  imploring  voice  on 
art  to  come  to  her  rescue.  And  the  very  presence  of  the  physician  at  the 
bed  side  is  ample  refutation  of  this  idle  and  often  mischievous  notion  of  the 
remedial  capabilities  of  nature  in  her  struggles  with  the  great  law  of  des- 
tructive tendency,  which  In  disease  has  already  acquired  a  predominance 
over  the  other  law  of  living  beings — the  law  of  self  preservation. 

Another  pathological  error,  which  rises  in  gigantic  magnitude  on  the 
field  of  practical  medicine,  is  that  of  chemical  changes  in  the  blood,  origi- 
nating morbid  phenomena.  Venerable  &r  its  antiquity  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  love  antiquity  more  than  truth,  and  specious  and  attractive  to  those 
who  prefer  opinion  to  &ct,  the  humoral  pathology  is  found  insinuating  its 
deteriorating  influence  into  the  whole  history  of  our  science*  Through  all 
the  succession  of  opinions,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  period  of 
the  publication  of  Glisson's  treatise  *<  De  Yentriculo  et  Intestinis,"  in 
1671,  the  theory  of  the  organization  of  diseases  in  morbid  conditions  of 
the  fluids  of  the  body  was  the  exclusive  dominant  pathology.  The  math- 
ematicians, the  chymists,  and  the  metaphysicians,  however  they  difllered 
on  subordinate  points^  all  concurred  in  placing  disease  exclusively  in  the 
blood.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  illustrious  Baglivi 
was  bom»  and  though,  like  the  still  more  illustrious  Bichat,  he  was  cut  off 
at  an  early  age  of  life,  he,  in  part,  redeemed  medicine  from  the  oppressive 
weight  of  the  humoral  pathology.  But  still  there  are  a  few  dregs  of  this 
cup  of  medical  error  and  delusion  left,  though  thanks  to  a  better  philoso- 
phy, however  earnestly  enlightened  practitioners  of  medicine  may  specu* 
latively  defend  the  doctrines  of  the  humoral  patholgy,  they  ever  keep  those 
idle  plausibilities  in  abeyance  when  they  approach  the  bed  side. 

Careful  observation  of  the  effects  of  remedies  is  another  method  by 
which  we  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis  of  the  true  nature  and  real  state  of 
the  patient's  disease*  But  in  scrutinizing  the  eflfocts  of  our  plan  of  treat- 
ment, we  must  not  omit  those  adventitious  circumstances  which  so  fre* 
quentiy  act  in  modifying  the  results.  These  are  age,  sex,  idiosyncrasy, 
constitution,  symmetrical  peculiarity,  temperament,  climate,  mental  affec- 
tions, the  form  of  exhibition  of  the  medicine,  and  the  part  of  the  body  to 
which  it  may  be  applied — ^these  circumstances,  independent  of  the  kind 
and  degree  of  morbid  aetlon,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  modify  the  agency 
and  effects  of  our  remedies. 

The  practitioner  of  medicine,  after  the  formation  of  correct  opinions  on 
the  nature  and  varieties  of  disease,  grounded  upon  an  enlarged  cultivation 
of  his  profession,  proceeds,  in  the  discharge  of  his  responsible  duties,  to 
make  a  practical  application  of  such  general  knowledge  to  the  cases  of  in- 
dividutil  disease  he  may  be  summoned  to  treat.    He  mu^t,  from  his  previ- 
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oas  acquaintance  with  the  animal  economy  in  health,  know  how  to  detect 
deriatione  from  a  physiological  to  a  pathological  condition,  and  he  must 
know  the  therapeutical  powers  of  the  remedial  articles  which  the  case 
may  call  for,  and  be  able  to  wield  them  without  hesitation.  But  let  him 
ever  keep  up  in  his  mind  the  distinction  which  obtains  between  the  physi- 
ological and  therapeutical  operation  of  his  remedies.  All  articles  of  the 
materia  medica  are  bat  relative  agents ;  that  is,  their  peculiar  curative 
powers  are  related  to  certain  states  of  the  body  ;  and  these  related  curative 
powers  we  ascertain  by  a  careful  examination  of  theit  effects  in  different 
t^ations  of  function,  and  organic  movement  of  the  system. 

The  value  of  pathological  anatomy  as  an  instrument  of  discovery  of  the 
true  pathology  of  disease  Is  universally  admitted.  Here  a  deceptive  reli- 
ance may  rest  upon  effects  for  causeB«-we  may  be  treasuring  up  the  impor- 
tant facts  of  pathological  anatomy,  whilst  we  are  overlooking  the  history 
and  symptoms  of  the  disease  of  which  the  patient  died,  and  the  effects  of 
the  remedies  employed  for  his  recovery.  Combining  in  a  just  and  thorough 
consideration  these  four  elements  of  diagnostic  knowledge,  we  fairly  arrive 
at  a  point  at  which  we  may  pronounce  what  the  indications  of  treatment  are 
in  any  case  of  disease.  And  here  is  the  final  test  of  our  previods  acqui- 
sitions on  the  general  theory  of  disease.  Those  pathological  speculations 
which  will  not  avail  in  guiding  our  exploring  way  in  search  of  correct  in- 
dication^ of  treatment  are  not  worth  a  place  in  our  credence.  Take  the 
vis  medicatrix  nature,  add  endeavor  to  make  it  a  *^  gaide,  philosopher,  and 
ftiend"  in  a  ease  ef  irritation,  inflammation,  or  fever.  Why  has  nature  in- 
stituted a  destructive  process  at  all,  and  if  she  is  trying  to  rid  herself  of 
her  own  false  step,  why  induce  such  an  inordinate  disturbance  to  medicate 
the  body  t 

Boerhaave,  and  other  distinguished  authors  of  that  school,  indulge  in 
many  very  gross  and  absurd  speculations  on  the  pathology  and  therapeutics 
of  diseased  fluids.  In  his  practical  aphorisms  he  talks  very  learnedly  and 
very  profoundly,  with  a  correspondent  degree  of  obscurity,  of  stagnations, 
obstructions,  coagulations,  resolutions,  thickenings,  and  attenuations,  and 
upon  these  suppositious  states  of  the  blood  he  erects  hisindications  of  cure. 
<«  If  an  intermittent,"  says  he,  **is  not  malignant,  it  disposes  the  body  to 
a  long  life,''  for  it  **  cleanses  it  of  old  and  rank  diseases."  Upon  the  same 
humoral  notion  King  James  I.  of  England  could  repeat,  whilst  shaking 
with  a  vernal  intermittent,  whieh  killed  him, 

oAnlBtermltteiit  In  tba  ppriif. 
If  phyiio  for  a  KlBg.** 

As  fkr  as  the  true  indications  of  cure  are  concerned,  there  is  not  one 
malady  incident  to  man,  the  treatment  of  which  can  with  safety  be  conduc- 
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ted  on  a  judgment  of  the  case  grounded  upon  the  pathology  of  diseased 
fluids.  Dr.  Paris  admits  this  when  he  remarks,  in  reference  to  Cullen's 
classification  of  the  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  <*that  the  yerj  basis 
upon  which  it  rests  is  a  mere  gratuitous  assumption,  viz:  that  certain  med' 
icinea  action  the  fluids  of  the  bodyJ*^ 

Entertaining  the  general  consideration  that  all  morbid  phenomena  arise 
from  irritation,  inflammation,  and  fever,  we  shall  be  prepared,  when  we 
approach  the  investigation  of  disease  in  our  clinical  experience,  to  gener- 
alize correctly,  and  without  distraction  of  mind  or  incertitude  of  judgment, 
on  the  variety  of  manifestations  of  organic  and  functional  disturbance, 
which  may  be  brought  under  our  therapeutical  control. 
^  Is  it  a  case  of  simple  nervous  irritatimi  1  we  have  our  revulsives,  or 
counter-irritants,  tonics,  and  anodynes,  for  its  removal. 

Is  it  a  case  of  inflammation  of  an  acute  character  ?  then  bloodletting 
and  other  evacuants  come  into  requisition. 

Is  it  a  case  of  fever  originating  from  a  malarious  agency  1  then  we  sum- 
mon to  our  aid  a  variety  of  therapeutic  resources^  The  whole  range  o 
the  materia  medica  must  be  made  available  to  the  successful  treatment  o 
a  severe  and  protracted  attack  of  bilious  remittent  fever.  Depletion,  vas- 
cular and  intestinal;  a  promotion,  or  restoration  of  the  cnticular,  hepatic, 
and  renal  secretions;  derivation  of  action  by  revulsive  medication;  repres- 
sion of  inordinate  heat  by  a  judicious  use  of  cold  water  to  the  surface  of 
the  body;  anodynes  to  soothe  nervous  irritability;  alterants  to  arrest  le- 
sions of  secretion  and  nutrition,  which  are  so  apt  to  arise  In  the  progress 
of  the  fever;  and  tonics  to  sustain  the  faltering  energies  of  life.  These 
measures  and  modes  of  medical  interference  must,  in  ever  varying  degrees 
of  activity,  be  made  instrumental  for  the  cure  of  this  severe  constitution- 
al malady. 

Thus  we  have  therapeutic  agents  adapted  to  irritation,  inflammation, 
and  fever,  which,  judiciously  selected  and  combined,  can  be  made  apposite 
to  the  fulfilment  of  each  indication,  as  it  is  revealed  by  disease. 

Irritation,  inflammation,  and  fever^-these  constitute  the  ground  work  of 
our  pathology,  as  they  are  seen  in  isolation,  or  interchangably  running 
into,  and  complicated  with  each  other. 

Nor  are  we  to  build  our  indications  upon  a  too  exclusive  view  of  any 
case,  even  though  it  may  have  partook  at  first  largely,  or  almost  entirely, 
of  either  irritation,  inflammation,  or  fever.  After  a  free  empkiyment  of 
the  lancet  in  an  inflammatory  attack,  we  find  it  necessary  to  quiet  nervous 
irritation  by  anodynes;  or  we  may  deem  it  expedient  to  combine  calomel 
and  opium  in  order  both  to  allay  irritation,  and  promote  the  hepatic  and 
other  secretions,  by  which  process  we  carry  oflT  the  remains  of  inflam- 
mation. 
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These  considerations,  with  others  of  &  like  character,  direct  us  to  the 
avoidance  of  those  sources  of  uncertainty  which  result  from  the  modes  in 
which  medicinal  substances  should  be  administered.  As  a  greneral  rule, 
simplicity  in  our  prescrip.ions  should  be  maintained ;  but  frequently  we 
shall  find  the  maxim  hold  true  in  pharmacological  substances,  ms  unita 
ftnivar.  Our  indications  may  be  simply  to  deplete  by  emesis  or  catharsis, 
and  here  one  article,  with  or  without  an  adjuvant,  is  required.  But  should 
irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  be  present,  then  we  unite  an  antispas- 
modic, or  an  anodyne,  with  the  cathartic. 

There  are  four  errors  committed  in  the  exhibition  of  medicines,  to  which 
I  will  advert.  First — polypharmacy,  or  excessive  multiplication  of  arti- 
cles in  one  prescription,  or  in  rapid  succession ;  second — a  severe  and  inju- 
dicious simplicity ;  third — excessive  or  deficient  doses ;  and  fourth — a  union 
of  incompatible  substances  in  the  same  formula. 

There  are  sources  of  uncertainty  in  the  curative  powers  of  our  therapeu- 
tical resources  which  often  play  an  operative  part  in  the  frustration  of  our 
best  concerted  schemes  of  treatment.  These  are  found,  first,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  patient,  or  his  friends  or  attendants,  from  a  want  of  punctu- 
ality in  giving  the  medicines  ordered  by  the  physician,  or  in  abridging  or 
exceeding  the  quantity,  or  periods,  dictated  ;  second,  in  improprieties  of 
diet ;  and  thirds  in  the  state  of  the  patient's  mind.    There  are  patients  who. 


••  Ingenlmif  to  torment  thomielvof, 
Grow  pale  at  hldeoai  fietioni  of  their  own. 
The  moit  important  health,  that  of  the  mfnd  ; 
WlMO  iaraded  thu,  the  eoaicioai  hodjr 
In  sympathetic  langnishment,  deelinee.** 


And  there  are  injudicious  friends  who  too  often  obtrude  their  unsolicited 
advice  upon  the  agitated  mind  of  the  sick,  and  who,  either  by  direct  asper- 
sion, or  sly  insinuation,  subvert  the  confidence  of  the  patient  in  the  skill  of 
his  physician.  By  this  disingenuous  conduct  on  the  part  of  friends,  the 
medical  practitioner  is  deprived  of  the  cheering  approval  and  implicit  sub- 
mission of  the  patient,  and  the  sick  man  is  cheated  of  the  invigorating  in* 
flnence  of  hope  and  faith ;  and  a  disheartening  anxiety  robs  the  medicines 
prescribed  of  all  their  curative  power. 

But,  gentlemen,  amidst  all  these  sources  of  uncertainty,  medicine  is  not 
a  fallacious  science,  whose  basis  is  error,  and  whose  superstructure  is  mis- 
take and  chance.  Difficulties  press  us  on  all  hands  ;  life  is  frail ;  the  laws 
of  organization  difficult  to  comprehend :  diseases  are  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied ;  their  prognosis  hard,  in  many  instances ;  and  therapeutics  yet  incom- 
plete.   Besides,  human  judgment  partakes  essentially  in  its  operations  in 
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medicine  of  the  character  of  man — fallible,  prring,  easily  mialed,  and  too 
often  pertinacious  of  prejadice.  Still  we  stand  on  the  firm  groand  of  a 
rigid  inductive  philosophy — ^in  a  territory  of  certainty  and  practical  wisdom, 
snrroanded  by  the  trophies  of  victory  won  by  our  science  over  disease  and 
death.  Encouraged  by  what  our  profession  has  achieved  for  the  good  of 
the  race,  let  us  go  on  to  higher  points  in  that  elevated  range  of  investiga- 
tion which  lifts  its  inviting  summit  before  our  eyes* 

Animated  and  sustained  by  the  love  of  science,  by  philanthropy,  and  by 
patriotism,  let  us  strive  together  in  a  noble  race  of  emulation  for  tho 
advancement  of  medicine  to  a  more  elevated  sphere  of  certainty  and 
usefulness. 


SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Art.  2. — Rhinoplasiic  operation.    By  J.  S.  Ukziceer,  M.  D.,  of 

Cincinnati. — Catharine  C ,  aged  20,  had  lost  the  ala  and  part  of 

the  side  of  her  nose  in  childhood,  after  an  attack  of  measles,  by  ulcera- 
tion. After  the  surrounding  cicatrices  were  removed,  a  flap  was  taken 
from  the  cheek,  and  united  by  very  fine  insect  pins  and  twisted  suture; 
eleven  of  these  were  necessary  for  the  union  of  the  flap  and  wound  of  the 
cheek. 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  operation  the  pins  were  removed,  but  the 
sutures  left  till  next  morning,  when  all  had  united  by  first  intention. 
Fourteen  d&js  after  the  operation  the  connecting  point  was  divided  and 
extirpated. 

Up  to  this  time  the  nostril  had  been  daily  filled  up  with  fresh  lint,  but 
afterwards  a  piece  of  goose  quill  was  substituted  until  the  inner  sur&ce 
had  healed  over. 

Extirpation  of  a  Cancerous  Tumour  of  the  Tongue.    By  the  same. — 

Mrs.  B ^  aged  49,  had  a  tumor  of  her  tongue,  on  the  left  side  of  the 

raphe,  about  one  inch  back  from  the  tip.  It  presented  a  dark,  livid  appear- 
ance, was  unattended  with  pain,  and  extended  down  through  two  thirds  of 
the  thickness  of  the  organ. 

The  operation  was  perfoTmed  by  a  V  incision  down  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  which  was  left  entire.  This  triangular  piece,  including  the 
tumor,  was  then  removed.  Very  little  hemorrhage  followed;  only  one 
artery  was  tied.  The  wound  was  then  brought  together  hy  four  insect 
pins  and  twisted  suture.    Seventy-ceven  hours  after  the  operation,  all  these 
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were  removed,  when  it  was  found  tbat  the  wound  was  perfectly  united, 
and  the  lady  left  on  her  journey  home. 

The  advantages  these  insect  pins  have  over  the  interrupted  sutures  are: 

1.  A  more  close  and  accurate  contact  of  the  wounded  edges,  which  is 
consequently  followed  by  the  quickest  prima  intentio. 

2.  They  produce  less  irritation,  and  leave  no  such  marks  as  are  often 
seen  from  the  ulceration  caused  by  the  latter. 

3.  Protection  of  the  wound  against  the  access  of  air,  without  the  appli- 
cation of  lint  or  adhesive  plaster  being  necessary. 

4.  The  finest  cicatrices  which  it  only  leaves. 


Art.  3. — Ophthalmic  diseases  in  China.  By  Wm.  B*  Diver,  M. 
D.,  of  Cincinnati. — The  extensive  prevalence  of  diseases  of  the  eye 
among  the  Chinese  has,  of  lat^  years,  attracted  the  attention  of  philanthro- 
pists and  medical  men  in  England  and  the  United  States,  by  whose  liber- 
ality several  large  hospitals  have  been  established  at  important  points  in 
the  Empire. 

An  Ophthalmic  Hospital  was  founded  at  Macao  in  1827,  by  T.  R 
CoLLBDGE,  Esq.,  Surgeon  to  the  British  Commisnon  in  China.  This 
institution  became  the  topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  provinces,  and 
praises  and  thanks  were  heaped  upon  its  proprietor  by  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  those  who  received  Ub  benefits,  as  well  as  by  the  individuals 
themselves,  who  had  felt  his  <<  healing  hand." 

Up  to  1832,  more  than  four  thousand  indigent  and  diseased  Chinese 
had  been  relieved  of  various  maladies,  and  many  restored  to  sight,  by  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  a  single  individual. 

The  success  of  the  hospital  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  foreign 
community,  and  many  individuals  generously  came  forward  and  volunta- 
rily contributed  to  promote  the  good  object ;  so  that  ia  a  few  years  upwards 
of  $8,000  were  given  by  the  foreign  residents  alone.      '    . 

Encouraged  by  the  successful  operations  of  this  institution,  a  similar 
hospital  was  established  at  Canton,  1835,  by  Dr.  Parker,  whose  reports 
are  ftuniliar  to  the  profession  in  the  eastern  cities. 

The  dense  population  of  Canton  rendered  it  probable  that  a  single  clasg 
of  dieases  would  furnish  as  many  applicants  as  could  be  treated  and  ac- 
commodated ;  it  was  designed,  however,  to  admit  exceptions  in  cases  of 
peculiar  interest  and  promise.    Diseases  of  the  eye  were  selected  as  the 
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most  common  in  China,  and  being  a  class  in  which  the  native  practitioflers 
are  most  impotent,  the  cures,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  as  much  apprecia- 
ted as  any  other. 

In  1838  an  ophtbaknic  hospital  was  established  at  Macao,  by  a  society 
constituted  of  a  large  number  of  wealthy  and  respectable  men  in  China 
and  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  following  year  the  writer  was  elected  a 
medical  officer,  and  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  institution,  a  report  of 
which  was  published  in  the  "Lancet,"  Vol.  II. 

The  island  of  Chusan  having  &llen  into  the  hands  of  the  British  forces, 
it  was  judged  desirable  by  the  executive  committee  of  this  society  to  send 
oileof  its  agents  to  Tinghae,  the  capital,  whiththe  view  of  establishing  a 
hoispital  there  for  the  relief  of  the  natives,  and  for  carrying  on  the  objects 
of  the  society. 

Accordingly,  Wm.  Lockhart,  Esq.,  M.  R  C.  S.,  commenced  ope- 
rations at  Chusan  September,  1840,  and  in  the  short  space  of  five  months, 
ending  Feb.  22,  1841,  attended  to  3502  jpatients.  This  enterprise  was 
'suspended  by  the  evacuation  of  the  island  on  the  part  of  the  invaders,  and 
the  repossession  of  it  by  the  former  owners. 

The  following  statistical  account  of  the  cases  treated  in  these  several  in- 
stitutions exhibits  tl^Miat  extent  of  q)hthalmic  disease  among  the  sons  of 
Han.  ▼ 

Report  of  the  Hospital  at  Ca/fiton, 
Year.  Total  of  diMMM.  DiMaset  of  the  eye. 

1835-36  -        -        -        .    2430^     ....    2189 

1837  ....     1602        ....     1460 

1838  ...        -     1539        -        -        -        -     1304 

1839  -        -        -        -      771        .        -        -        .      415 

Report  of  the  Hospital  mt  Macao. 

Tear.                                    Total  of  diseaaea.  IKieaaeB  of  the  eye. 

1839         .        ...      700        -  -        .        -      367 

•1840-41   -   •    -        -        .     1470        -  -        -        -      342 

Report  of  the  Hospital  at  Chusan. 
Year.  Total  of  diaeaaea.  Diaeaaea  of  the  eye. 

1840-41   .        -        -        .    3502        ....     1452 

Since  the  occupation  of  the  island  of  Hong-kong  by  the  British  in 
1841,  the  hospital  has  been  removed  from  Macao  to  that  place,  under  the 
charge  of  B.  Hobson,  Esq.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
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Thequesdcm  as  to  the  causes  of  the  extensive  prevalence  of  ophthalmic 
disease  anlong  the  Chinese  is  an  interesting  one,  and  has  heen  firequently 
proposed  to  me  by  surgeons  in  the  East. 

One  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  affections  of  the  external  coats  and 
appendages  of  the  eye  is  the  practice  of  the  barbersj  who,  when  they  have 
shaven  the  heads  of  their  customers,  perform  the  painful  and  unnecessary 
operation  of  cleansing  the  eye  by  everting  the  lids  and  brushing  them 
over  with  a  probe  and  a  camel's  hair  pencil:  This  is  done  so  frequ^tly 
that  the  conjunctiva  becomes  highly  inflamed.  Subsequent  neglect  or 
improper  treatment  results  in  opacity  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  nebula, 
pterygium,  entropium,  staphyloma,  &c 

Another  very  common  cause  of  ophthalmia  is  the  custom,  universally 
Dbserved,  of  burning  to  their  deities  incense  sticks,  which  emit  a  very  pun- 
gent smoke.  No  stranger  can  pass  through  the  streets  of  Canton  in  the 
evening  without  being  almost  blinded  by  the  smoke  which  issues  from  the 
numerous  altars  and  houses  in  the  densely  populated  streets.  The  annoy- 
ance, indeed,  is  so  great,  that  the  visitor  is  sometimes  forced  to  cover  his 
ibce  and  retrace  his  steps  as  fast  as  possible.  And  yet  the  inhabitants, 
from  long  habit,  are  perfectly  contented  to  believe  their  lot  the  happiest  on 
earth,  although  they  suffer  much  from  ^nular  lids,  acute  and  chronic 
ophthalmia,  brought  on  by  this  religious  rite.  Catarrhal  and  strumous 
affections  of  the  eye  are  very  common,  and  the  result  generally  of  care- 
lessness and  a  vitiated  constitution.  During  the  active  operation  of  the 
hospitals  at  Canton  and  Macao,  569  cases  of  cataract  came  under  treat- 
ment, in  all  of  which,  with  but  one  exception,  I  believe,  the  operation  of 
couching  was  performed ;  in  the  exception  alluded  to  extraction  of  the 
lens  was  performed,  but  without  success. 

The  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  cases  generally  differed  in  no  essen- 
tial particular  from  that  of  European  hospitals. 


MIDWIFERY. 


Art.  4. — Irregular  contraction  of  the  tUerus  during  fregnancy, — 
Mr.  Stewart,  in  a  paper  entitled  <<  Statistics  of  Obstetrics,"  published  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal,  in  adverting  to  some  of 
the  causes  of  tedious  labor,  signalizes  as  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes, 
that  irregular  form  of  labor,  where  the  patient  suffers  pain  to  a  severe  ex- 
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tent,  without  labor  progressing  in  the  same  ratio;  or,  in  other  words, 
where  defici^t  or  deranged  uterine  action  is  the  cause  of  the  difficulties 
and  delays  experienced  in  parturition.  He  illustrates  this  doctrine  by  the 
ease  of  a  patient  to  whom  he  was  called  <»ie  morning,  when  labor  appear- 
ed to  be  progressing  rapidly;  the  pains  were  severe,  and  of  an  expulsiye 
character;  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  a  considerable  extent;  the  presentation 
natural,  and  the  pelvis  well  formed.  The  liquor  amnii  escaped  soon  after, 
the  head  descended  a  little,  having  just  entered  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  when 
all  at  once  the  pains  began  to  alter  in  character,  and,  instead  of  being  ex* 
polsive,  they  became  of  that  description  designated  by  patients  as  tearing 
pains  without  any  force.  Matters  continuing  thus  for  six  hours  without 
any  progress  being  made  in  the  labor,  Mr.  Stewart  bled  her  freely. to  fsynr 
cope,  and  gave  forty  drops  of  laudanum,  but  ineffectually.  The  hardness 
and  prominence  of  the  uterine  tumor  suggested  fears  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
organ,  and  the  forceps  were  applied,  but  the  labor  could  not  be  thus  termi* 
nated.  Eighty  drops  of  laudanum  were  then  given,  and  on  the  reappli- 
cation  of  the  forceps,  during  an  interval  of  pain,  the  head  was  brought 
beyond  the  os  externum,  when  the  same  opposing  force  appeared  to  be 
again  brought  into  play,  the  pains  returned  as  before,  and  the  further  ex- 
traction of  the  child  was  delayed  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  When  bora, 
the  child  was  dead.  On  examination,  the  head  was  found  to  be  well 
formed  and  sound,  but  the  body  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  tightly  grasped 
round  the  shoulders  and  back,  and  round  the  pelvis. 

Dr.  Wilson  adduces  a  case  where  the  uterus  was  ruptured,  and  where 
every  attempt  at  delivery  by  the  forceps  proved  abortive,  even  when  the 
patient  was  in  a  more  sound  state:  and  mentions  that  after  death  the  Cesa- 
rian  section  was  performed,  when  the  uterus  was  found  firmly  contracted 
round  the  body  of  the  child,  and  completely  adapting  itself  to  the  inequal- 
ities of  the  child's  surface,  thus  embracing  it  so  powerfully  as  to  form  the 
only  obstacle  to  delivery.  Dr.  Wilson,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Glas- 
gow Medical  Journal  fourteen  years  ago,  attributes  the  cause  of  delay  in 
this  case  to  irregular  contraction  of  the  uterus,  the  transverse  muscular 
fibres  of  that  organ  not  acting  synchronously,  and  in  a  subordinate  degree 
to  the  longitudinal  fibres.  When  the  transverse  fibres  act  alone,  expulsion 
of  the  uterine  contents  cannot  take  place,  the  expulsive  process  being  best 
effected  when  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  acting  powerfully,  the  transverse, 
action  being  also  carried  on  in  a  subordinate  degree. 

Mr.  Stewart  has  found  blood-letting  the  best  remedy  he  could  employ 
in  these  cases,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  one  just  narrated. — [Med 
Times,  from  Lancet 
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A&T.  ^.'--CEldema  of  the  os  4»^n.-— Mr.  Stewart  draws  attention  to  the 
soft,  flabby,  and  cedematoos  condition  of  the  os  uteri,  as  a  cause  of  tedious 
dilatation,  and  consequently  of  retardation  of  labor.  This  state  is  gener- 
ally induced  by  the  early  rupture  of  the  membranes,  owing  to  which  the 
cerrical  portion  of  the  uterus  is  compressed  between  the  head  of  the  child 
and  the  pubes;  and  the  return  of  the  fluids  being  obstructed,  the  os  uteri 
becomes  thickened,  and  its  dilatation  is  in  consequence  extremely  slow. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind,  which  occurred  to  Mr.  Stewart,  that  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  in  labor  all  night,  a  midwife  attending  her,  he  found  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  os  uteri  still  covering  part  of  the  head  of  the,  child, 
while  the  posterior  was  completely  dilated.  The  parts  were  much  swol- 
len, and  painful  to  the  touch,  and  the  woman  was  undergoing  the  most 
severe  sufiering. 

The  treatment  he  adopted  was  as  follows  i-^preyiously  to  a  pain  coming 
on,  he  introduced  his  two  fingers  under  the  edge  of  the  os  uteri,  and  when 
the  pain  came  on,  gently  raised  them.  By  continuing  this  plan  during 
the  occurrence  of  three  pains,  the  head  of  the  child  got  completely  disen- 
gaged from  the  uterine  cavity,  and  the  remaining  part  of  the  process  was 
speedily  accomplished.  The  patient  suffered  afterwards  for  some  time 
from  pain  in  the  os  uteri:  and  purulent  discharge,  doubtlessly  brought  on 
by  the  continued  pressure  of  the  uterus  between  the  head  of  the  child  and 
pubes.  This  pkm  of  treatment  is  that  advised  by  Dr.  Gooch,  by  whom 
this  condition  of  the  os  uteri  is  clearly  described.  It  is  only  in  the  thick, 
spongy,  and  osdematous  state,  that  this  kind  of  artificial  dilatation  can  be 
of  servica — [Medical  Times,  from  Lancet. 


Art.  6.  —  Artificial  dilatation  of  the  o$  Uteri. —  Dr.  Brecn  is  of 
opinion  that  artificial  dilatation  of  the  os  uteii  is  requisite  in  some  ca- 
ses, as  by  it  much  sufiering  may  be  prevented,  and  labor  terminated 
at  a  much  earlier  period  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  He  thinks 
that  artificial  dilatation  should  not  be  attempted  for  at  least  ten  hours 
after  the  real  commencement  of  labour,  no  matter  what  the  duration 
of  spurious  labor  may  have  been  previously.  When  this  measure  is 
called  for,  the  membranes  will  be  usually  found  ruptured,  but  not  uni- 
versally so.     Two  fingers  are  to  be  introduced,  either  between  the  os 
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uteri  and  unruptured  membranes,  or,  if  ruptured,  between  the  os  and  pre> 
senting  part  of  the  child.  The  fingers  are  to  be  used  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dilatation,  or  as  a  wedge,  to  resist  the  eoming  down  of  a  flap  of 
the  cervix  of  that  viscus.  Above  all  things  it  is  particularly  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  fingers  are  to  be  quiescent  in  the  interval  of  the  pains, 
and  to  be  used  only  during  the  most  severe  portion  of  this  action.  By 
this  proceeding  no  additional  sufieri^g  will  be  caused  to  the  patient  About 
two  hours  will  be  usually  found  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  undilated  cer- 
vix, but  the  attendant  need  not  be  anxious  to  complete  this  measure  within 
so  short  a  time.  He  may  occasionally  cease  from  his  toils,  and  watch 
what  nature  be  capable  of  effecting.  By  following  these  rules  he  will 
avoid  the  risk  of  increasing  the  tendency  to  inflammatory  action,  which 
is  always  to  be  dreaded  when  severe  labor  is  complicated  with  a  long  du- 
ration of  that  process.  Blood-letting,  although  not  contra-indicated,  need 
not  in  general  precede  artificial  dilatation.  Dr.  Breen  supports  his  views 
by  quoting  the  opinions  of  other  writers. — [Med.  Times,  from  Lan. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY. 

Art.  7. — The  Fanction  of  the  Lymphatic  Vessels.  By  Dr.  Willis. 
Dr.  Willis  is  of  opinion  that  the  lymphatic  vessels,  or  absorbents,  as  they 
have  been  termed,  perform  the  same  office  for  the  deeper  tissues,  thut 
the  sudoriparous  glands  |(erform  for  the  superficial,  namely,  the  abstrac- 
tion of  a  certain  quantity  of  the  watery  element  of  the  blood,  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  rendering  the  returning  stream  of  greater  density  than 
the  outgoing.  To  effect  this  object,  he  believes  they  possess  an  especial 
elective  and  divellent  power,  powers,  in  fact,  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by 
glandular  organs,  by  which  they  separate  from  the  blood,  and  prepare 
the  various  fluids  which  are  called  their  secretions.  The  lymphatic  ves- 
sels may,  in  fact,  he  says,  be  viewed  as  the  essential  elements  of  an  uni- 
versally disturbed  gland.  Their  walls  and  sacculate  commencements 
have  been  shown  by  the  latest  and  best  observers,  to  be  composed  of  an 
eLggregoXion  of  granular  matter,  of  nuclei,  and  of  cells  in  various  stages 
ot  development,  precisely  similar  to  the  ultimate  elements  of  every  known 
secreting  organ.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  nuclei  in  a  ceaseless  state 
of  reproducticn,  attract  a  certain  quantity  of  granular  matter  about  them, 
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and  then  they  become  suTTounded  with  a  delicate  envelop  filled  with  fluid, 
— they  have  grown  into  cells ;  and  these  having  attained  maturity,  and 
being  then  in  contact  with  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  lymphatic  vessel, 
in  whose  wall  they  have  grown,  give  way,  and  shed  their  contents  into 
its  cavity.  The  secreted  fluid,  in  refeionce  to  the  Ijrmphatic  system,  is 
the  lymph,  a  fluid  having  on  an  average  about  96  1-2  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  3  1-2  per  cent  of  solid  matter  in  its  constitution,  this  solid  matter  being 
identical  in  composition  with  that  of  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  l3rmpha- 
tics,  then,  or  to  speak  more  accurately,  the  cells  of  which  their  walls  are 
composed,  in  the  course  of  their  evolution,  exert  a  special  aflinity  for  the 
watery  element  of  the  blood;  and,  abstracting  this  from  the  fluid  that  is 
circulating  in  the  capillary  arteries,  they  in  the  same  proportion  inspissate 
the  current  which  is  returning  to  the  heart  in  the  veins,  and  thereby  en- 
dow it  with  powers  of  imbibition,  or  endosmose,  to  eflect  a  ceaseless  and 
rapid  change  in  the  plasma,  which  is  transuding  the  walls  of  the  arterial 
system  at  every  point  The  lacteals  take  up  the  chyle  in  the  same  way 
that  the  lymphatics  absorb  the  lymph  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  intestines  begin  in  the  form  of  coecal  sacs,  or  canals, 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  only  difference  observable  between  their  structures, 
and  that  of  the  lymphatics  generally,  appears  to  consist  in  the  higher  de- 
velopment of  the  essential  elements  of  the  system — the  nucleated  cel]s.-->- 
The  absorption  of  the  chyle  is  readily  to  be  explained  in  this  way;  the 
substance  of  the  intestinal  villi,  where  they  are  met  with,  that  of  the 
spongy  tissue  which  still  forms  the  inner  layer  of  the  small  intestines, 
where  they  fail,  like  the  substance  of  other  tissues,  is  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual growth  and  decay.  The  decay  here,  as  in  glandular  organs  gene- 
rally, takes  place  in  the  interior,  towards  intercellular  channels  or  ducts; 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  towards  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessels.  But 
cells  of  which  the  intestinal  villi  and  pulpy  inner  membrane  of  the  bewe]s 
principally  consist,  being  evolved  in  mediate  contact  with  the  ch3nine,  are 
penetrated  by  some  portion  of  this;  they  gradually  attain  maturity,  and 
then  they  give  way  and  discharge  their  fluid  contents,  mingled  with  a  pe- 
coliar  granular  matter,  into  the  ducts  with  which  they  are  in  relation.  The 
fluid  contents  are  the  chyle,  the  ducts  are  the  lacteals.  The  contents  of 
the  nucleated  cells  of  the  intestines,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  only  white 
and  milky  when  there  is  chyme,  and  that  even  of  a  certain  description, 
in  the  intestines.  When  there  is  not  any  chyme  present,  their  contents 
are  transparent  and  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  as  is  also  the  product  of  their 
maturity  and  rupture,  then  entitled  lymj^h^  and  not  chyle.    Chyle  only 
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differs  from  lytnph  in  containing  a  relatirely  larger  proportion  of  albumi- 
nous and  fatty  matter,  which  is  exactly  what  might  hare  been  expected 
in  the  fluid  that  is  bringing  fresh  pabulum  for  the  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  economy,  albumen  being  the  representative  of  the  azotized  fat  of  the 
non-azotized  elements  of  the  human  body.  The  liquid  carried  by  the 
lacteals  is  of  much  less  density  than  the  liquor  sanguinis.  The  anato- 
mical distribution  of  tbe  lymphatics,  Dr.  Willis  considers  to  be  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  views  he  has  thus  promulgated  as  to  their  physiologickl' 
action,  and  he  farther  illustrates  them  by  the  disturbance  that  ensues  in 
the  system  generally,  upon  any  implication  of  the  functions  or  structure 
of  the  serous  membranes,  &c. — M^,  Times^-fram  Med,  Gazette, 


Art.  8. — London  Medical  Society, — Mesmerism, — The  subject  of 
mesmeirsm  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Clutterbuek,  who  enquired  the  result 
of  the  visits  paid  by  several  members  of  the  society  on  the  previous  Mon- 
day evening,  to  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  Vernon  delivered  a  lecture  on  mesmerism,  which  he  illustrated  by 
experiments. 

Dr.  Willshire,  in  describing  what  took  place,  stated  that  all  the  ex- 
periments were  decided  fidlnres.  A  medical  gentlemen,  of  the  name  of 
Burt,  brought  a  very  complete  mask,  lined  with  black  velvet,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  superior  part  of  the  brow  to  the  chin,  and  was  secured 
Over  the  fiice  by  several  ribbons,  tt  vns  so  contrived  as  to  render  vision 
impossible.  Mr.  Vernon  at  first  objected  to  its  use,  as  the  wearing  the 
mask  would  render  the  &ce  very  hot;  the  slit  for  the  mouth  was  very 
small,  and  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  degree  of  lucidity.  The  open- 
ing for  breathing  was  enlarged,  but  still  Mr.  Vernon  objected,  when  Mr. 
Kendall,  the  chairman,  having  assumed  the  mask,  declared  he  could 
wear  it  for  twenty-four  hours  without  inconvenience.  It  vras  then  tried 
on  several  girls  who  had  been  previously  mesmerized,  and  who,  afker 
fumbling  about  the  mask  for  some  time,  were  utterly  unable  to  read.  Mr. 
Vernon  explained  the  fidlure  by  attributing  it  to  virant  of  sufficient  lucidity. 
A  similar  &i]ure  occurred  with  a  boy  who  was  afterwards  mesmerized. 
The  phenomena  of  clairvoyance  could  not  be  produced  in  any  one  of 
the  persons  wdo  were  subjected  to  Mr.  Vernon's  manipulations. 

Dr.  Waller  stated  that  he  was  deputed,  at  a  large  meeting  at  Crosby 
Hall,  to  viratch  the  experiments,  and  that  dxey  all  fiiiled ;  he  mentioned  an 
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experiment  with  regard  to  catalepsy,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been 
produced  by  Mr.  Vernon,  on  the  person  of  a  little  girl,  and  whose  arm, 
when  fixed,  Mr.  Vernon  defied  any  one  to  bend.  He  (Dr.  Waller)  tried 
to  do  so,  and  succeeded  very  easily.  The  other  experiments  attempted  by 
the  lecturer  proved  to  be  equally  unsuccessful.  Although  he  looked  upon 
these  exhibitions  as  utter  deceptions,  he  still  thought  there  was  something 
in  the  science  or  art,  which  could  not  be  explained. 

Mr.  Clarke,  in  expressing  his  disbelief  in  mesmerism,  referred  to 
the  experiments  performed  in  Bedford  Square  some  years  ago,  with  Dr. 
Elliotson  and  the  O' Keys'.  He  mentioned  that  Dr.  EUiotson  had  mes- 
merized these  girls  at  ^e  distance  of  three  hundred  feet,  and  yet  he  had 
recently  failed  altogether  in  producing  that  effect  on  some  of  the  a&sters, 
whom  he  had  accid^dtally  encountered  in  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Mr.  Dendy,  who  confirmed  all  the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Willshire, 
stated  that  he  visited  the  Southwark  Literary  Institution  purposely  to  de- 
▼elope  the  imposture.  The  experiments  on  that  occasion  were  fidlures  in 
every  respect.  He  (Mr.  Dendy)  thought  there  was  a  great  deal  in  mes- 
merism, but  nothing  at  all  in  animal  magnetism.  He  considered  Vernon 
to  be  a  thorough  impostor,  and  one  who  ought  to  be  exposed. 

Dr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Crisp,  and  other  members,  added  their  testimony 
against  mesmerismi  which  Dr.  Roberts  said  he  looked  upon  as  a  piece  of 
hfuahug.'T'Medical  Times. 
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Reeherckes  sur  la  quantite  tPAcid  Carbonique  exhale  par  le  paumon  dans 

Pespice  humaine.    Par.  M.  M.  Andral  et  Qat arret.      (Eztrait 

des  Annates  de  CMm,  et  de  Ph/ys.  3me  serie,  i.  VIII.)    Paris,  1843. 

pp.  30. 
Researches  on  the  quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  exhaled  by  the  lungs  in  the 

human  species.    By  M.  M.  Andral  and  Qat  arret. 

There  is  no  subject^  within  the  whole  range  of  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, which  is  more  worthy  minute  and  accurate  study,  than  that  of  the 
various  circumstances  attending  and  affecting  the  constant  exhalation  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  respiratory  organs  of  living  animals. 

It  has  long  since  been  ascertained  that  this  exhalation  is  a  necessary 
accompaniment  of  their  existence;  and  enlightened  physiologists  have 
generally  agreed  that  it  is  mainly  in  this  manner  that  the  constituent  car- 
bon of  the  living  body,  after  union  with  the  oxygen  supplied  in  respiration, 
is  removed  from  the  tissues  to  give  place  to  new  portions  supplied  by  the 
food,  and  that  thus  are  brought  about  the  metamorphoses  or  changes  of  the 
elements  of  the  living  compounds  by  which  vital  action  is  always  at- 
tended. 

This  continual  oxjrdation  of  carbon,  (and  probably  also  of  hydrogen,) 
in  the  living  animal — analogous  to  what  occurs  in  the  ordinary  combus- 
tion of  our  fires — is  now  believed,  by  a  prominent  class  of  philosophers, 
to  be  the  only  true  source  of  animal  heat.  And  in  view  of  the  constant 
association  of  this  oxydation  with  vital  action,  the  celebrated  Liebig  has 
enunciated  the  theory,  that  vital  motion  of  every  kind,  whether  cerebral 
or  muscular,  is  dependent  on  the  same  process  of  change  and  oxydation. 
This  theory  has  also  been  ably  advocated  by  M.  M.  Dumas  and  Bossing- 
ault,  in  France;  than  whom  none  stand  higher  as  industrious  and  suc- 
cessful chemical  observers. 

The  mutual  operation  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen in  the  living  body,  by  means  of  which,  it  is  believed,  heat  and  vital 
force  are  produced,  have  been  compai^  to  those  of  the  fuel  and  the  air 
supplied  to  the  furnace  of  the  steam  ^agine,  which|  by  their  combustion, 
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produce  not  only  heat,  but  force,  in  an  amount  proportional  to  the  quantity 
of  fuel  thus  Qxydized. 

M.  Dumas,  in  his  "  Lectures  on  the  chemical  statics  of  organized  be. 
ings,"  goes  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  the  following  "  reflection :"  —  '<  To 
ascend  to  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  a  man  takes  two  days  of  twelve 
hours.  During  this  time  he  burns  at  an  average  300  grammes*  of  car- 
bon, or  the  equivalent  of  hydrogen.  If  a  steam  engine  had  been  employ- 
ed to  take  him  there,  it  would  have  burnt  from  1 000  to  1200  to  accomplish 
the  same  work." 

<<  Thus,  viewed  as  a  machine,  borrowing  all  its  power  from  the  coal 
that  it  bums,  man  is  an  engine  three  or  four  times  more  perfect  than  the 
most  complete  steam  engine.  Our  engineers  have,  therefore,  still  much 
to  do ;  and  yet  these  numbers  are  quite  such  as  to  prove  that  there  is  a 
community  of  principles  between  the  living  engine  and  the  other ;  for  if 
we  allow  for  all  the  inevitable  losses  in  the  steam  engine,  which  are  so 
carefully  avoided  in  the  human  machine,  the  identity  of  the  principle  of 
their  respective  powers  appears  manifest  and  clear." 

The  theory  of  Liebig,  thus  most  mechanically  symbolized  by  Dumas, 
has  caused  quite  a  sensation  in  the  scientific  world.  It  is  at  once  new, 
startling,  and  simple,  corroborated  by  numerous  ascertained  fects  and 
many  analogies.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  as  yet  onlf  a 
theory,  stated  by  its  author  to  be  based  on  our  present  imperfect  knowledge, 
and  only  to  be  permitted  to  stand  until  contradicted  by  some  new  truth 
ascertained  in  the  progress  of  discovery;  for  no  theory,  from  wfaateve, 
elevated  source,  although  sustained  by  hundreds  of  facts  and  analogies 
can,  in  the  present  condition  of  philosophy,  be  sustained  against  a  single 
ascertained  truth  with  which  it  cannot  be  made  to  accord. 

The  theories  of  Lielng,  while  they  will  undoubtedly  '^mark  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  era  in  physiology,"  by  the  stimulus  which  they  wiy 
give  to  accurate  research,  instituted  to  sustain  or  refute  them,  are,  by  their 
verisimilitude  itself,  calculated  to  lead  the  incautious  into  error;  by  induc- 
ing them  to  take  these  probabilities  for  the  basis  of  reasoning  or  of  medi- 
cal practice ;  in  the  forgetfulness  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  researches  into  the 
operations  of  nature,  we  must  proceed  entirely  by  the  humble  path  of  ob- 
servation. Nothing  can  be  predicated  from  the  known  of  the  unknown; 
and  although  a  general  adaptation  to  each  other  is  to  be  observed  in  all 
natural  agents  and  processes,  yet,  contrary  to  what  is  the  case  in  malhe- 

*  The  French  frramme  is  nearly  15i  grains  Troy. 
Vol.  III.— 9 
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matical  science,  the  operation3  of  our  reasoning  faculties,  exerted  on  a 
thousand  positively  ascertained  truths,  can  never,  without  the  aid  of  obser- 
vation, enable  us  to  supply  a  single  new  one. 

The  general  remarks  of  the  great  Swedish  chemist*  on  the  present 
condition  of  animal  chemistry,  are  peculiarly  appropriate  in  this  connec- 
tion. '^  The  moment  approaches,  for  animal  chemistry,  in  which  the  ex- 
perience that  has  been  acquired  by  the  student  of  the  metamorphoses  which 
occur  in  the  organic  products  of  our  laboratories,  will  conduct  us  to  chem- 
ical speculations  on  those  which  operate  in  the  living  body,  and  in  which 
chemists,  who  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  for  profound,  special,  and  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  each  part  of  physiology  in  particular,  will  boldly  in- 
dicate to  us  what  are  the  chemical  phenomena  that  take  place  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  vital  force.  This  easy  species  of  chemical  physiology  is 
created  on  the  writing  table, — ^it  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  is  developed 
with  the  greater  genius,  for  the  multitude  of  readers  are  not  able  to  distin- 
guish that  which  might  be  exact,  from  what  is  only  possible  or  probable; 
and  in  this  manner  they  will  be  led  astray  by  probabilities, — they  will 
consider  them  as  realities,  and,  once  admitted  into  chemical  physiology, 
considerable  effort  will  be  required  to  banish  them.  The  facility  with 
which  a  chemical  physiology  may  be  made  in  this  manner,  by  those  who 
have  a  great  experience  in  chemistry,  and  the  Acuity  of  combination 
largely  developed,  and  probably  the  desire  to  be  the  first  to  give  to  the 
world  this  physiology  of  probability,  will  cause  to  arise  an  emulation  for 
the  priority,  which  will  hasten  the  &]se  direction  of  science." 

Notwithstanding  the  predictions  and  the  fears  of  Berzelius,  but  little 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended,  in  the  present  condition  of  science,  and  the 
present  practical  age,  from  the  publication  of  theoretical  views.  Plausible, 
or  even  fascinating,  as  they  may  be,  they  will  not  mislead  the  real  promo- 
ter of  science,  who  never  gives  to  a  theory  any  but  a  provisional  station. 
The  first  question  which  will  arise  in  his  mind  is,  as  to  their  truth  and 
accordance  with  nature,  and  the  first  effect  they  will  produce  will  be  to 
cause  him  to  examine  minutely  into  the  existing  phenomena  on  all  the 
points  where  our  knowledge  is  imperfect.  Thus  theory,  going  in  advance 
of  investigation,  will  be  the  handmaid  to  discovery ;  as  she  always  has 
been  when  properly  appreciated.  No  one  will  be  deceived,  or  led  into 
error,  but  the  speculative  and  the  unscientific,  and  these  never  aid,  except 
incidentally,  in  the  progress  of  knowledge. 

*  Berzelius.  Rapt,  annuel  sur  les  proge  de  la  chim.  Presentee  le  31 
Mars,  1842.— Paris,  1643.    p.  309. 
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To  the  admirable  publications  of  Liebig  and  the  lectures  of  Dumas 
are  we  doubtless  indebted  for  the  principal  motive  to  the  interesting  exper- 
iments detailed  in  the  brochure  of  M.  M.  Andral  and  Qavarret,  the  results 
of  which  corroborate  in  a  remarkable  manner  the  theory  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded. 

Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  Davy,  Allen  and  Pepys,  Dulong,  Despretz, 
Menzies,  and  a  number  of  other  chemists,  have  endeavored  to  determine 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  habitually  evolved  from  the  lungs  of  living 
animals,  and  particularly  of  the  human  subject;  but  while  they  have  es- 
tablished the  great  amount  and  the  universality  of  the  exhalation,  their 
results  are  so  various  as  to  quantity  that  new  investigations  were  required, 
to  ascertain  the  causes  of  the  discrepancies  observed,  and  to  discover  the 
physiological  or  pathological  circumstances  on  which  they  are  dependant; 
whether  age,  sex,  constitution,  rest  or  motion,  sleep  or  waking,  food,  drink, 
or  atmospheric  influences,  &c.,  or  the  various  forms  of  derangement  or 
disorganization  which  constitute  disease. 

This  herculean  task,  which  must  be  performed,  with  the  aid  of  the 
improved  processes  of  chemistry,  and  in  the  true  philosophic  spirit,  before 
this  subject  can  be  fully  understood,  has  been  commenced  by  the  authors 
of  the  memoir  the  title  of  which  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  the  per- 
iormance  of  seventy-five  experiments,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  influ- 
ence af  age,  sex,  and  constitution  on  the  exhalation  in  question. 

The  subjects  of  these  observations  were  sixty-two  in  number,  thirty-six 
males  and  twenty-six  females,  of  all  ages  from  eight  to  one  hundred  and 
two,  and  of  various  constitutions.  The  mode  in  which  the  experiments 
were  made  differs  from  that  adopted  by  all  previous  investigators  on  this 
subject ;  being  admirably  calculated  to  remove  all  the  sources  of  error 
which  might  exert  an  appreciable  influence  on  the  results. 

The  persons  submitted  to  these  experiments  were  caused  to  breathe,  in 
the  natural  manner,  in  a  copper  mask  fitted  closely  on  the  Hice  by  means 
of  an  edging  of  caoutchouc.  From  the  mask  a  tube  passed,  which  led  to 
the  interior  of  a  series  of  glass  balloons,  of  the  united  capacity  of  140  li- 
tres,*  in  which  a  vacuum  had  been  produced.  Two  other  tubes,  opening 
within  the  mask  on  each  side  opposite  to  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  commu- 
nicated with  the  external  atmosphere,  and  were  provided  with  light  valves 
which  prevented  the  escape  of  the  expired  air.  When  the  communica- 
tion between  the  interior  of  the  mask  and  that  of  the  vacuum  globes  was 

^  The  French  litre  is  a  little  more  than  a  ouart. 
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made,  by  means  of  a  graduated  stop-cockj  the  subject  breathed  in  the  cur- 
rent of  air,  which  was  forced,  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  through 
the  cavity  of  the  mask  into  the  vacuum  of  the  receiving  balloons.  The 
current  was  graduated  so  as  to  permit  breathing  to  go  on  without  any  in- 
convenience, or  any  effort  to  aspire  air,  or  to  expel  the  prc^ucts  of  respira- 
tion, which  were  thus  carried  by  the  current  into  the  system  of  vacuum 
globes. 

At  the  end  of  the  experiment,  which  lasted  from  eight  to  thirteen  min- 
utes, and  in  which  about  130  litres  of  air  was  collected,  the  temperature 
of  the  collected  air  was  allowed  to  &11,  and  its  volume  accurately  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  an  attached  barometer ;  allowance  being  made  for 
temperature,  the  tension  of  the  vapor  of  water  present,  and  the  capillarity 
of  the  barometer  tube. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  hmgs 
of  the  subject  during  the  time  of  the  experiment,  the  collecting  balloons 
were  now  put  in  communication  with  another  series  of  glass  vessels,  in 
which  a  vacuum  had  been  produced.  The  air  which  passed  into  the 
latter  from  the  collecting  vessels,  was  caused  to  pass  consecutively  through 
two  systems  of  tubes — the  first  containing  sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  the 
moisture,  and  the  second  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  which  removed  the 
whole  of  the  carbonic  acid.  When  a  certain  amount  had  passed  over, 
which  generally  amounted  to  40  litres,  during  a  space  from  12  to  15 
hours,  the  increase  of  weight  acquired  by  the  potash  tubes,  ascertained  by 
weighing  them,  indicated  the  relative  amount  of  carbonic  acid  collected  in 
the  experiment;  subject  to  no  other  source  of  error  than  the  small  amount 
of  this  gas  naturally  contained  in  atmospheric  air,  which,  being  the  same 
in  all  the  experiments,  did  not  modify  the  general  results. 

Before  commencing  an  experiment,  care  was  alwajrs  taken  to  ascertain 
that  the  entire  apparatus  preserved  perfectly  the  vacuum,  and  the  exacti- 
tude of  the  process  was  preved  by  the  repletion  of  the  experiment  several 
times,  on  the  same  subject,  as  nearly  as  possible  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

The  comparative  results  of  these  experiments  are  in  an  unusual  degree 
interesting.  They  are  stated  by  the  authors  by  estimating  in  grammes 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  an*  hour  by  each  subject,  and  are 
summed  up  in  the  following  paragraphs : 

<U.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  bythelutigs  in  a  given 
time,  varies  according  to  the  age,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  subject 

"2.  In  males,  as  well  as  in  females,  this  quantity  was  modified  ac- 
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cording  to  the  age,  and  this  independent  of  the  weight  of  the  individaal 
submitted  to  experiment. 

"  3.  In  all  the  periods  of  their  lives,  comprehended  between  eight  years 
aud  the  most  advanced  age,  males  and  females  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  exhaled  from  their  lungs  in  a  givan 
time.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  male  exhales  a  larger  quantity 
than  the  female.  This  difference  is  particularly  apparent  between  six- 
teen and  forty  years,  the  epoch  during  which  the  male  generally  evolves 
from  the  lungs  almost  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  female." 

[In  males  from  16  to  40,  the  quantity  of  carbon  oxidated  in  an  hour, 
rises  from  10-2  to  12  grammes ;  in  the  female,  at  the  same  epoch,  it  remains 
at  about  6  or  7.] 

"4.  In  the  male,  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  constantly  in- 
crejuses  from  eight  to  thirty  years,  and  the  increase  becomes  suddenly  very 
great  at  the  time  of  puberty.  After  thirty,  this  exhalation  begins  to  de- 
crease, and  the  diminution  is  more  rapid  as  the  subject  approaches  an  ex- 
treme old  age — to  such  a  degree,  that,  at  the  last  limits  of  life,  the  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  may  become  the  same  as  it  was  about  the  age  of  ten 
years." 

[Thus,  while  the  quantity  of  carbon  discharged  in  an  hour  from  the 
lungs  of  a  boy  of  8  years,  is  5  grammes,  at  10  years  it  is  6.8  grammes ;  at 
15  years,  8.7  grammes;  at  24  years,  11.6  grammes;  from  30  to  40,  it 
suffers  a  slight  and  gradual  diminution ;  at  51  it  is  about  10.1  grammes; 
at  59  about  10;  at  68  only  9.6;  and  at  102  years,  as  ascertained  In  one 
subject,  it  is  only  5.9  grammes.] 

"5.  In  the  female,  during  the  epoch  from  eight  years  to  puberty,  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  augments  with  the  age,  as  in  the  male.  But 
at  the  time  of  puberty,  synchronous  with  the  appearance  of  the  menses, 
this  exhalation,  contrary  to  the  fact  in  males,  is  suddenly  arrested,  and  it 
remains  stationary,  nearly  what  it  was  in  childhood,  as  long  as  the  men- 
strual discharge  regularly  recurs.  At  the  time  of  the  natural  suppression 
ot  the  menses,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs  is  suddenly 
augmented  in  a  notable  manner:  it  then  decreases,  as  in  males,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  female  advances  towards  an  extreme  age." 

[Thus,  while  the  carbon  discharged  in  an  hour  amounts  to  6  or  7 
gnunmes,  in  femnles  from  10  to  15  years  of  age.  it  remains  the  same  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  of  life  in  which  the  menstrual  discharge  recurs 
regularly.     At  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  menses,  at  from  38  to  44 
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years  of  age,  it  rises  to  8  or  9  grammes,  and  then  goes  on  to  decrease,  as 
age  increases,  until  at  82  years,  it  is  again  only  6  grammes.] 

"6.  During  all  the  time  of  pregnancy,  the  exhalation  rises  to  the 
quantity  furnished  by  the  female  who  has  passed  the  epoch  of  the  sup- 
pression of  the  menses." 

[In  four  pregnant  females,  submitted  to  this  experiment,  the  carbon  oxi- 
dated in  an  hour  was  from  7.5  to  8.4  grammes.] 

"  7.  In  both  sex  es,  thequantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaledfrom  the  lungs,  is 
proportionately  larger  as  the  constitution  is  stronger  and  the  muscular 
system  in  a  greater  degree  of  development." 

Thus,  while  a  young  man  of  26,  whose  muscular  system  was  ex- 
tremely well  developed,  exhaled  14.1  grammes  of  carbon  from  his  lungs 
in  an  hour,  the  mean  of  the  observations  made  at  this  age  gave  only  1 1 
grammes ;  and  while  a  man  of  very  weak  muscular  system,  at  the  age  of 
45,  only  oxidated  8.6  grammes  of  carbon  in  an  hour,  another  of  60^  of 
extreme  muscularity,  discharged  13.6  grammes  from  his  lungs  in  the  same 
time,  and  one  of  63  years,  equally  developed,  gave  12.4  grammes.  It  would 
be  a  highly  interesting  subject  of  research  to  ascertain  whether  cerebral 
development  or  cerebral  action  is  also  accompanied  by  increased  exhala- 
tion of  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  investigations  are  only  just  commenced.  But 
the  able  experimenters  declare  their  intention  to  go  on  with  their  re- 
searches; and  they  will  doubtless  give,  at  some  future  time,  a  more  ex- 
tended view  of  the  influence  of  the  various  physiological,  pathological,  or 
external  circumstances  which  may  affect  this  exhalation. 

Similar  researches  have  been  commenced  by  M.  Scharling,  of  Copen- 
hagen ;  there  is  consequently  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  science  of 
physiology  will  speedily  be  enriched  with  a  host  of  hew  facts,  which  will 
relieve  many  of  its  dark  and  speculative  regions,  and  substitute  positive 
truth  for  probable  hypothesis. 

Lexington^  Ky.,  Jidy  5,  1844.  R.  p. 
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TBLLOW   FETER. 

In  the  May  number  of  the  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  wo  find  several  excellent  papers  on  yellow  fever,  ol  which 
the  profession  in  New  Orleans  have  ample  opportunities  for  observa- 
tion. In  the  Charity  Hospital  reports,  by  J.  B.  Slade,  M.  D.,  several 
important  pathological  facts  are  pointed  out,  which  merit  particular 
notice.  It  is  now  the  most  commonly  received  opinion,  especially  since 
the  investigations  of  Louis  in  1828,  at  Gibralter,  that  the  disease  of  the 
liver  is  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  morbid  appearance  found  in  this 
fever.  It  is  true,  these  observations  were  drawn  from  a  single  epidemic, 
and,  therefore,  may  not  be  altogether  conclusive;  but  the  ability  of  the 
observers,  Louis  and  Trousseau,  their  extensive  opportunities  for  post-mor- 
tem examinations,  and  the  undoubted  character  of  the  disease,  have  given 
an  importance  and  authority  to  their  reports  unequalled  by  any  other 
investigations  on  this  subject.  These  strong  claims  to  our  confidence, 
and  their  apparent  conclusiveness,  cannot,  however,  preclude  future  inves- 
tigations, or  the  respectful  consideration  of  reports  invalidating  the  prece- 
ding conclusions. 

In  the  report  by  Dr.  Slade,  of  cases  treated  in  the  Charity  Hospital 
it  is  stated  that,  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  opinion,  the  liver  was 
usually  quite  healthy.  In  all  the  cases  examined,  the  chief  morbid  action 
was  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels;  which  exhibited  evidences  of  inflam- 
mation and  its  consequences. 

These  are  important  considerations,  and  may  have  a  bearing  beyond  the 
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disease  immediately  under  notice.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt,  that 
what  is  here  termed  bilious  fever^  depends  no  more  upon  absolute  disease 
of  the  liver,  functional  or  organic,  than  does  that  of  yellow  fever,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  above  reports  from  the  Charity  Hospital.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  and  one  that  forcibly  illustrates  the  indomitable  nature  of  preconceived 
opinions,  that  post-mortem  examinations  of  patients  dead  of  fever,  are  often 
confined,  almost  exclusively,  to  inspection  of  the  liver ;  and  if  any  evi- 
dence of  even  vascular  fulness  can  be  detected  in  this  protean  organ,  it  at 
once  affords  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  subject.  But 
should  it  turn  out,  in  the  end,  that  yellow  fever,  a  disease  above  all  others 
that  is  supposed  to  depend  upon  hepatic  disease,  has  not  in  reality  that 
pathological  relation  as  its  essential  element,  surely  it  would  greatly  mod- 
ify our  conceptions  of  the  bilious  pathology  of  remittent  fever. 

The  same  Journal  contains  another  very  interesting  article  on  yellow 
fever,  written  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Beaugnot.  In  the  treatment  of  the  fever,  the 
author  recommends  a  very  bold,  but  certainly  an  entirely  rational  method 
of  cure.  The  treatment  referred  to  is,  to  bleed,  at  the  comimencement  of 
the  disease,  until  syncope  is  induced ;  this,  of  course,  secures  a  temporary 
remission,  and  this  partial  abatement  of  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  em- 
braced as  an  opportune  moment  to  administer  the  great  anti-periodic,  sul- 
phate of  quinine.  By  these  means  the  violence  of  the  disease  is  at  once 
mitigated,  and  the  train  of  morbid  actions  ultimately  entirely  subdued, 
with  greater  certainty  than  has  hitherto  attended  any  other  practice.  This 
practice  is  not  strictly  original,  although  the  author  had  not  seen  the  sug. 
gestion  imtil  after  he  had  resorted  to  it  himself,  and  it  was,  perhaps,  bat 
little  known  in  this  country.  True,  quinine  had  been  given  in  yellow 
fever,  but  not  in  the  mode  described  by  Dr.  Beaugnot. 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  add,  that  the  same  principles,  that  is,  the 
application  of  remedies  for  thfe  purpose  of  securing  an  early  remission, 
in  our  bilious  remittants,  as  preparatory  to  the  use  of  quinine,  has  been 
found  eminently  successful.  For  additional  remarks  on  this  subject,  see 
Professor  Mitchell's  article  entitled  "  Hints  for  the  correction  of  certain 
Practical  Errors^  Western  Lancet,  vol.  II,  p.  361. 


Manual  of  Examinations. -»•  This  is  the  title  of  a  very  neat  vol- 
ume of  615  pages,  by  J.  L.  Ludlow,  M.  D.,  and  published  by  Messrs. 
Bariington  &  Haswell.    It  is,  of  course,  designed  to  aid  students  in  sys- 
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tematizing  their  studies,  and  more  espeoially  to  prepare  them  for  the  final 
azamination  for  a  degrea  It  embraces  all  the  branches  of  medical  sci- 
ence, and  is  sufficiently  full  and  comprehensive  to  revive  the  student's 
knowledge  of  subjects  previously  studied,  and  to  furnish  him,  at  a  glance, 
with  a  good  general  view  of  the  whole  subject 

We  have  heard  objections  urged  to  works  of  this  character  upon  the 
supposition  that  students  might  be -induced  to  rely  upon  the  answers  com- 
mitted to  memory,  without  acquiring  a  just  conception  of  the  subjects^  and 
thus  deceive  themselves  and  their  instructors.  The  sensible  student,  how- 
ever, should  be  able  to  appreciate  the  character  of  such  works,  which  are 
not  really  intended  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  topics  in- 
troduced, but  rather  to  keep  before  him  what  has  previously  been  learned, 
and  to  teach  him  the  course  of  a  general  examination.  With  this  view, 
and  these  restrictions,  works  of  this  character  will  prove  highly  useful  to 
students.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  Dr.  Ludlow's  Manual  is 
decidedly  the  best,  both  in  relation  to  comprehensiveness  and  general  accu- 
racy, that  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Desilver  &  Burr,  1 12  Main  street 


Jefferson  Medical  College.  —  We  have  received  the  annual 
circular  of  this  flourishing  school,  by  which  we  learn  that  more  than  one 
hundred  pupUs  were  added  to  the  class  the  last  session,  a  gratifying  evi- 
dence of  its  prosperity.  Jefferson  Medical  College  has  gradually  grown 
into  &vor,  and  may  now  be  considered  one  of  the  most  popular  medical 
schools  in  our  country. 


Dearborn  County  Medical  Society. — We  are  gratified  to 
learn  that  a  Medical  Society  has  been  formed  in  Dearbqm  county,  Indiana, 
and  that  its  prospects  of  a  successful  issue  are  undoubted.  The  first  meet- 
iog  was  held  in  Aurora,  on  the  first  Monday  in  June,  at  which  time  the 
society  was  organized.  The  society  meets  monthly,  and  its  exercises  con- 
sist of  essays  and  discussions. 

Medical  men  have  it  at  their  command  to  advance  their  own  interests, 
both  in  scientific  and  social  relations,  and  all  the  benefits  arising  there- 
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from,  by  concert  of  action,  mutual  interchange  of  opinions,  and  a  better 
understanding  of  each  other's  character.  We  trust  our  brethren  in  Indiana 
will  engage  in  this  enterprise  with  a  determination  to  place  their  society 
among  the  first  of  the  country,  and  to  emulate  those  of  older  date.  Our 
esteemed  friend  and  correspondent,  George  Sutton,  M.  D.,  is  correspond- 
ing secretary. 


Animal  Chemistry.  —  The  subject  of  animal  chemistry  is  exciting 
no  little  interest  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  medical  world.  The 
late  publication  of  the  celebrated  Liebig  has  aroused  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
that  will  not  again  slumber  until  important  discoveries  are  made,  or  re- 
cent propositions  confirmed  or  refuted.  Liebig*s  views  are  in  part  experi- 
mental and  in  part  conjectural,  and  in  estimating  their  value  we  should 
carefully  bear  in  mind  these  distinctions. 

One  of  the  most  bold  and  energetic  opponents  of  Liebig's  doctrines  is 
found  in  the  person  of  Prof  Caldwell,  who  has  severely  criticised  the 
views  of  this  great  chemist.  This  author  is  one  of  the  most  able  crit- 
ics in  the  United  States,  and  as  he  feels  a  peculiar  hatred  to  the  chemico- 
physiological  doctrines  which  are  now  likely  to  receive  public  favor,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  put  forth  his  full  strength  in  opposition  to 
what  he  regards  as  the  innovation  of  the  chemists.  Prof  Yandell  re- 
plied at  length  to  the  criticism  of  his  colleague,  and  Prof  Caldwell,  con- 
sidering himself  aggrieved  by  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  reply,  ha 
publighed  a  rejoinder,  in  which  he  intimates  that  a  more  lengthy  paper 
will  shortly  appear,  in  which  the  entire  subject  will  be  more  fully  ex- 


We  confess  that  we  feel  a  lively  interest  in  these  discussions,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  the  profession  generally,  as  well  as  the  writers  themselves, 
will  be  materially  benefitted  by  the  light  that  will  be  elicited,  provided  the 
combatants  restrain  themselves  within  due  bounds,  and  prevent  the  contro- 
versy from  degenerating  into  personal  bickerings,  of  which  there  is  some 
indications.  Scientific  points  can  surely  be  discussed,  especially  by  col- 
leagues, without  engendering  personal  differences,  or  the  use  of  offensive 
epithets,  which  will  necessarily  prove  a  diversion  from  the  points  at  issue, 
and  prevent  the  parties  from  exercising  their  accustomed  judgment. 
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Transylvania  Medical  School  and  the  Western  Journal 
OF  Medicine  and  Sitroery. — In  the  May  number  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  is  a  communication,  headed ''  Transyl- 
vania Medical  School"  and  signed  "  Y.,"  which,  while  it  bears  the sem- 
blance  of  candor  and  moderation,  is  replete  with  misrepresentation  and 
ill  feeling.  It  is  believed  that  the  author  is  Professor  Yandell,  of  the 
Louisville  Medical  Institute,  and  that  he  als*  wrote,  or  prompted,  several 
illiberal,  sneering,  and  highly  unjust  articles  against  the  Transylvania 
Medical  School  and  its  supporters,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Louisville 
Journal. 

The  body  of  the  communication  in  question  is  principally  made  up  of 
extracts  from  the  newspaper  publications  of  a  writer  who  signed  himself 
"A  Friend  to  Lexington," — a  graduate  of  Transylvania,  who,  having 
taken  offence  at  Dr.  Dudley  and  some  other  of  the  Lexington  Professors, 
thought  proper,  under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  Transylvania  School,  to  attack  that  institution  in  a  most  unwarranta- 
ble manner,  and  to  publish  erroneous  assertions  in  regard  to  her  stand- 
ing and  that  of  some  of  her  professors,  injurious  to  her  and  to  them. 

Some  of  these  assertions  are  in  substance  as  follows : — That  the  Tran- 
sylvania School,  which  had  so  nobly  sustained  herself  under  all  the  diffi- 
culties she  had  encountered,  and  the  unceasing  war  which  had  been 
vraged  upon  her  since  the  year  1837,  has  <<  commenced  with  fearful  ra- 
pidity a  decline  in  public  estimation,  and  even  in  the  estimation  of  its 
friends,"  and  that  this  supposed  decline  is  in  consequence  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  Dr.  Dudley,  being  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery 
combined,  did  not  and  cannot  give  the  same  amount  of  instruction  on 
these  two  branches,! during  the  session  of  four  months,  as  was  given 
in  the  Louisville  Institute. 

In  the  communication  to  which  we  refer,  as  well  as  in  several  repre- 
hensible articles  in  the  Louisville  Journal,  Dr.  Y.  endorses  ail  that  has 
been  said  against  the  Transylvania  school  of  medicine,  adding  new  in- 
juries—when it  is  believed  he  must  have  known  he  was  promulgating 
slanders,  the  effect  of  which,  if  believed,  would  be  to  prostrate  a  rival 
institution  of  learning  of  that  in  which  he  is  a  professor. 

That  Transylvania  is  in  the  decline,  is  easily  disproved  by  a  reference 
to  her  catalogues — ^the  number  of  her  students  and  graduates  for  the  last 
session  being  actually  greater  than  those  of  the  preceding  one — the 
class  in  the  session  of  1842-3  being  204,  of  whom  67  graduated,  while 
that  of  1843-4  numbered  214,  of  whom  59  were  admitted  to  the  honors 
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of  the  doctorate.  The  elevated  standing  of  die  Lexington  School,  in  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  profession,  is  shown  in  the  large  proportion 
of  her  graduating  classes,*  as  well  as  in  the  high  character  sustained  by 
her  graduates  as  surgeons  and  practitioners. 

The  mis-statement  that  more  time  is'  devoted  to  anatomy  and  surgery 
in  the  Louisville  Institute  than  in  the  Transylvania  School  hajB  been  al- 
ready exposed  in  the  same  newspaper  in  which  it  was  first  made.  Dr.  Y. 
knew  it  weU,  yet  he  thought  it  proper  to  republish  the  injurious  errors  and 
to  suppress  entirely  the  correction  and  the  truth.  We  will  give  the  facts 
in  the  case,  that  the  members  of  the  profession  may  judge  whether  Dr.  Y. 
has  acted  in  this  matter  in  a  manner  to  promote  that  '<  peace,"  which  he 
asserts,  is  "the  only  line  of  dignity,"  or  whether  his  opprobrious  publica- 
tions, making  rejoinder  necessary  in  self-defence  and  in  the  cause  of  truth, 
are  not  calculated  "to  lead  to  a  renewal  of  personal  quarrels,  of  which 
the  public  is  tired,  and  by  which  neither  party  is  likely  to  gainany  thing." 

These  are  the  facts :  In  the  Louisville  Institute^  as  we  are  credibly 
informed,  the  Professors  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  do  not,  together,  lec- 
ture more  than  ten  times  a  week  on  those  subjects :  they  are  assisted  by  a 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  and  we  doubt  not  they  teach  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully. In  the  Transylvania  School,  Dr.  Dudley  has  always  lectured 
nine  times  a  week,  and  his  adjunct  Professor,  Dr.  Bush,  lectured  three 
times,  making  in  all  twelve  public  lectures  of  an  hour  each  per  week, 
on  Anatomy  and  Surgery  throughout  the  session.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  adjunct  Professor  lectured  three  times  a  week  to  the  dissecting  class, 
and  gave  his  daily  attention  to  the  dissecting  rooms  as  Demonstrator 
of  Anatomy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  there  being  less  time  devoted  to  these 
two  subjects  in  Transylvania  than  in  the  rival  School,  there  is  actually  a 
greater  amount  employed  upon  them,  which,  with  the  acknowledged 
ability  and  experience  of  Dr.  Dudley,  combined  with  his  great  powers 

*  1839-40,  class  in  Lexington  257T-regaIar  graduates  60. 
1140-41,    «      "        «  254—      **  "        62. 

1841-42,     "      «'         "  271—      «  "         66. 

1842-43,    "     "        "  204—      «  «        67. 

1843-44,    "      "         «  214—      «  "         59. 

1839-40,  class  in  Louisville  204— regular  graduates,  39. 
1840-41,    «     «        "  205—     *<  «  — 

1841-42,    "     "        w  262—      "  *'  68. 

1842-43,    "     *♦        «  187—     «  «  37. 

1843-44,    "     «        «*  242—     «  "  47. 

The  honorary  graduates  are  not  included  in  these  numbers. 
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of  simplifying  and  communicating  knowledge,  aided  by  his  very  able 
adjunct  Professor,  certainiy  rendered  the  courses  of  instruction  on  anatomy 
and  surgery  in  the  Lexington  School  at  least  as  thorough  and  extensive 
as  in  any  institution  in  the  country.  Indeed,  the  rery  able  manner  in 
which  these  two  important  branches  of  medicine  have  been  taught  by 
Dr.  Dudley  and  his  adjunct,  has  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
great  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

All  this  is  well  known  to  Dr.  Y.,  and  he  would  not,  himself  assert  to 
the  contrary.  Yet  he  has,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  been  aiding  the 
anonymous  writer  of  Lexington  in  spreading  abroad  injurious  mis- 
statements, for  the  purpose  of  deterring  pupils  from  attending  the  Lex- 
ington School,  and  inducing  them  to  patronize  the  Louisville  Institute. 
We  leave  it  to  his  colleagues  and  the  members  of  the  profession  at  large 
to  judge,  whether  this  course  is  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  a  Pro- 
fessor, with  professional  courtesy,  or  with  the  desire  which  he  professes, 
to  '^  see  harmony  existing  among  our  numerous  schools  of  medicine." 

We  had  hoped  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  expressed  in  the 
Louisville  Journal  some  years  ago,  the  competition  between  (he  two 
Kentucky  Schools  of  Medicine  would  thereafter  be  one  of  honorable 
emulation.  Such  was  the  wish  and  the  determination  in  Lexington,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  invariable  conduct  of  the  Professors.  When,  in 
May,  1840,  twenty-one  highly  respectable  physicians  of  Louisville  held 
a  meeting,  and  published  a  series  of  very  severe  resolutions  against  the 
Professors  of  the  Louisville  Institute,  charging  them,  among  other  things, 
with  adopting  a  ^'  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  to  degrees,  lower 
than  that  of  any  other  School  in  the  United  States,"  and  indirectly  accu- 
sing them  of  mtUriculoHng  persons  who  could  not  read,  and  of  turning 
out  upon  the  public  hundreds  of  quacks,  instead  of  educated  physicians, 
the  Lexington  Professors  did  not  think  it  right  nor  honorable  to  join  in 
the  controversy.  Several  other  occasions  of  a  like  nature  have  passed, 
and  they  have  alike  carefully  avoided  entering  the  arena.  On  the 
contrary,  nothing  has  happened  in  Lexington  that  could  in  any  manner 
be  perverted  so  as  to  operate  against  her  School  or  her  Professors,  which 
has  not  been  eagerly  seized  on  in  Louisville,  and  exhibited  in  a  &lse 
light  to  produce  an  injurious  efifect  on  Transylvania. 

Dr.  Y.  did  not,  doubtless,  reconcile  with  his  conscience  and  his  digni- 
ty, the  course  of  conduct  which  we  now  reprobate.  He  gives  the  follow- 
ing apology  for  his  invidious  remarks  and  his  republication  of  the  mis- 
statements of  the  "Friend  to  Lexington,"  viz:  "We  should  not  have  fek 
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authorized  to  refer  to  this  controversy  at  all,  if  Dr.  Peter,  quitting  the  de- 
fence of  Dr.  Dudley,  had  not  taken  occasion  to  allude,  in  very  ofifeni^ive 
terms,  to  some  of  the  professors  of  the  Medical  Institute  of  Louisyille." 

That  the  force  of  this  apology  may  be  understood,  we  will  give  "  the 
ofiensive  remarks"  of  Dr.  Peter  in  full;  as  they  appeared  in  the  Lexington 
Inquirer. 

"  There  is  a  game,  into  which  we  would  not  enter,  and  to  which  it  is 
exceedingly  unpleasant  even  to  advert,  which  has  tended  to  enlarge  the 
classes  at  Louisville,  at  the  expense  of  those  at  Lexington,  as  well  as  at 
the  sacrifice  of  the  dignity^  at  least,  of  those  who  engage  in  it.  It  is  this: 
when  the  pupils  are  assembling,  some  of  the  professors  of  Louisville,  or 
their  agents,  watch  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats  and  stages,  and,  in  com- 
pany with  various  other  agents  who  crowd  around  the  newly  arrived  pas- 
senger, beset  the  young  men  who  are  coming  to  our  medical  school,  and 
offer  them  all  the  plausible  iridricements  in  their  power  to  cause  them  to 
remain  in  Louisville.  We  have  been  informed  by  young  men,  who  have 
resisted  these  insidious  importunities,  that  these  gentlemen  take  occasion  to 
animadvert,  not  only  on  our  means  of  instruction  here,  but  even  on  the 
character  of  the  professors.  This  would  not'have  been  stated,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  reiterated  proofe  which  have  reached  us  of  its  truth.  We 
hoped  for  an  honorable  competition  with  our  rival,  and  we  do  not  fear  it ; 
but  should  we  be  twice  outnumbered  by  means  of  arts  like  these, — should 
Transylvania  be,  indeed,  undermined  and  destroyed  by  her  enemies  in 
such  attacks,  let  her  fall,  rather  than  she  should  be  sustained  by  any  other 
than  a  manly  and  honorable  support" 

The  charge  made  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  is  a  grave  one,  but  it  is 
sustained  by  the  testimony  of  many  highly  respectable  and  intelligent 
young  gentlemen,  who  have  for  several  years  past  come  through  the  city 
of  Louisville  to  the  Lexington  school  It  is  not  made  against  all  the 
Louisville  professors — ^most  of  whom,  it  is  believed,  never  did,  nor  never 
would  stoop  to  such  cfieap  shop  trickery.  It  is  made  more  particularly 
against  Poofessor  Y.,  and  he  has  not  denied  its  truth,  and  he  cannot. 
The  necessity  for  its  promulgation  caused  great  pain  to  the  writer ;  but  it 
was  his  duty  to  do  it;  and  since  the  ascription  of  such  a  course  of  conduct 
to  a  learned  professor  gives  so  much  offence  to  Dr.  Y.  as  to  be  a  sufficient 
apology  to  himself  for  his  late  aggressions,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  no 
longer  indulge  in  practices  which  his  conscience  disavows,  which,  when 
exposed  to  the  public  eye  appear  so  scandalous,  and  which  will  not,  cer- 
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tainly,  tend  to  promote  harmony  "among  our  numerous  schools  of  med- 
icine." 

It  is  the  wish  of  the  writer,  as  well  as  of  .all  the  Lexington  professors, 
that  this  uncourteous  strife  should  cease.  They  hare  always  deplored  it, 
but  they  have  been  driven,  by  the  attacks  of  their  rivals,  to  take  up  arms 
in  self-defence.  Even  now  the  offensive  war  is  continued;  and  while  Dr. 
Y.  is  talking  of  dignity  and  feace^  the  professors  in  Transylvania  are, 
doubtless  by  his  pen  or  by  his  influence,  sneered  at  and  abused  in  the 
Louisville  Journal,  as  a  political  partizan  would  scandalise  a  prominent 
opponent.  Even  those  who  have  been  lately  appointed  in  the  Lexington 
school,  who  have  never  taken  any  part  in  "  the  embittered  strife  between 
the  rival  schools,"  and  whose  high  standing  as  physicians  and  as  gentle- 
men, entitle  them  at  least  to  that  courtesy  which  always  exists  among 
gentlemen,  and  which  should  be  in  use  among  doctors, — have  not  been 
held  sacred  from  the  contumelious  aspersions  of  the  Louisville  press. 

This  is  not  right.  Dr.  Y.  will  not  say  it  is ;  but  all  this  he  has  done, 
and  for  all  this  he  is  responsible.  And  yet,  in  the  communication  in  the 
Western  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  he  calls  on  all  "  right  thinking 
men"  to  "condemn  an  aggression  by  a  professor  in  one  school  upon  the 
members  of  a  rival  institution  1     Verily  they  will  do  it.  p. 


If  any  of  our  young  medical  friends  have  a  desire  to  extend  their  obser- 
vations beyond  our  own  country,  they  should  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  affordedfby  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  They  must  not, 
however,  forget  the  necessary  qualifications  in  relation  to  a  religious 
character. 

Misswnary  Physicians  warUed. — A  better  opportunity  was,  perhaps, 
never  presented  than  the  present,  for  three  or  four  young  medical  gentle- 
men, suitably  qualified,  to  visit  remote  but  interesting  sections  of  the 
globe.  By  entering  into  the  service  of  the  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
a  passage  would  be  secured  in  a  good  vessel,  well  fitted  for  a  distant  voy- 
age, and  the  individual  would  be  put  upon  a  salary  equal  to  his  entire 
annual  expenses;  proportioned,  of  course,  to  the  necessary  cost  of  living 
in  the  country  where  the  Board  might  locate  him.  At  some  of  the  sta- 
tions where  a  missionary  physician  would  be  placed,  an  additional  in 
come,  it  is  not  improbable,  would  be  derived  from  incidental  practice. 
But  religious  character  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  for  being  a  candidate, 
with  such  testimonials  as  would  fully  show  the  professional  qualifica- 
tions of  the  person  applying. 
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A  brilliant  reputation  has  been  achieved  by  several  missioDary  phy- 
sicians, whose  surgical  operations  abroad,  for  originality,  boldness,  and 
success,  are  unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  their  own  country.  Their 
influence  has  been  great  wifh  the  nations  and  tribes  of  Asia  and  Af- 
rica, the  Islands  of  the  South  Sea,  and  the  western  coast  of  America. 
While  the  savage,  impelled  by  the  hot  spirit  of  revenge  for  a  real  or 
fiincied  injury,  pounces  upon  the  object  of  his  hatred  with  the  ferocity 
of  an  infuriated  tiger,  he  never  dares  to  molest  the  medjcine  man,  in 
whose  hands,  according  to  his  theory,  are  the  shafts  of  death  and  the 
pabulum  of  life. — Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 


The  following  article  is  quite  as  well  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Cin- 
cinnati as  that  of  Boston,  duackery  is  making  fearful  progress  in  every 
part  of  the  country ;  and.  so  long  as  it  receives  the  patronage  and  direct 
support  of  the  Government,  it  will  continue  to  extend  it$  destructive 
influence.  We  may  perhaps  advert  to  this  subject  again,  and  furnish 
some  account  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  quackery  in  this  city. 

Progress  of  Imposition. — ^A  shop  is  opened  in  Boston  for  the 
especial  purpose  of  an  anti-consumptive  medicine.  It  is  represented  to 
be  the  discovery  of  a  Dr.  Halstead,  of  the  State  of  New- York.  To 
give  it  an  air  of  importance,  the  handbill  declares  he  ^'has  discovered 
a  r^tiedy  for  curing  consumption  in  its  first,  second  and  third  stagea  Its 
fourth  is  incurable,''  and  therefore  the  benevolent  sage  has  no  prepara- 
tion for  that  unlucky  segment  of  the  malady. 

In  walking  through  the  principal  streets  of  Boston,  the  afflicted  are  met 
at  every  corner  by  the  most  seductive  advertisements  of  remedies  for  every 
human  infirmity.  There  is  such  an  abundance  of  testimony,  too,  of 
marvellous  cures,  when  the  forlorn  patient  was  bereft  of  all  hope  under 
*  regular,  that  ^,  scientific  treatment  by  honest,  experienced  physicians, 
that  certain  classes  of  men  and  women  are  persuaded  against  their  own 
judgment,  to  dip  deeply  into  the  irresponsible  nostrums  of  quack  medi- 
cine dealers.  Unrestrained  by  law,  and  the  field  being  both  open  and 
profitable  to  all  who  have  the  hardihood  to  em&rk'  in  the  trade  of 
.  selling  specifics,  conscience  being  smothered  in  an  envelope  of  profits, 
these  adventurers  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 

References  are  ordinarily  made  to  gentlemen  in  official  stations  and 
clergymen,  who  not  unfrequently  lend  their  names  to  oblige  a  friend,  and 
thus  the  unreflecting  consumers  of  patent  medicines  feed  upon  such  mix- 
tures as  the  balm  of  life.  We  have  no  expectation  of  relief,  since  the 
spirit  of  the  age  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  this  system  of  sponging.  Peo- 
ple love  to  take  drugs.  Some  prefer  it  in  quart  bottles,  and  others  in  the 
form  of  homoeopathic  pellicles^  five  thousand  to  the  grain.  Medicine  they 
will  have,  and  they  seem  to  think  him  the  best  practitionor  who  disposes 
of  the  greatest  number  of  doses  in  a  given  time,  whether  good  or  bad, 
great  or  small. — Bos.  Med.  4*  Surg,  Jour, 
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PATHOLOGY  ANP  PIUCTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Akt-  1. — SlatUiicsof  Three  Hundred  and  Tkirty^htee  Deaths  in 
Chariton  and  the  ndjoining  counties  in  Jdissouri^for  the  last  ten 
yearsj  with  Remarks.  Bj  John  H.  Blue,  M«  D. 
ScHLOZEB  tells  us  that  history  is  statistics  iii'a  state  of  progression-^ 
fltatisties  is  history  at  a  standi  It  is  about  a  eentnry  sioee  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  sciences  received  ijts  %9fik^  wA  systematic  form  m 
Germany.  Bat  it  is  not  until  a  much  more  recent  period,  that  k  has 
been  made  particularly  subservient  to.nf^icd  knowledge.  The 
French  and  English  are  paving  the  way,  in  theif  very  comprehensive 
statistics,  for  something  like  mathematical  accuracy  in  the  present  his- 
tory <tf  'medicine.  We  have  not  the  police  materials,  ipicept  in 
flom^  of  our  cities,  for  %iedical  statistics  in  this  country.  Bot-caek 
phj^cian,  in  his  own  neighborhood,  ean  do  something  toptards  sop- 
plyiflg  the  desideratum.  Dr.  T.  J.  Fourgeaud  of  St.  Louis  in  this 
Stale,  has  already  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on  the  *<  mortality 
among  children"  in  that  city.  For  tny  own  part,  I  hare  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  in  preparing  the  following  tabular  statement  of  the 
aduU  mortality  in  my  own  regio»— far  upthe  J£s8C%i  rivw-->-a  ^kr- 
ra  incognita*^  almost  to  the  great  world.  • 

Through  the  kind  assistance  of  my  friend  Dr.  Peticre w  of  Kejtes- 
TiUe,'  I  hbve  been  enabled  to  run  back  the  list  some  two  or  three 
years.    I  ate  also  indebted  to  my  friends  Drs.  Sopthwortfi  and  Vavgh* 
'  ao,  of  Glasgow,  for  a  part  of  my  materials.    ^  « 

.    Vol.  in.*-l3.  V 
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The  loeuk  of  my  statiBtics  is  Chsriioo  and  the  eMiiigiiMe  parts- 
of  Saline*  Howaitli  Randolph,  Bffaeonr  Linn,  and'  OanroU  oountiea, 
compiiiing  an  area  of  «ome  forty  milii  square,  near  the  oentre  of  the 
State,  watered  by  tlw  Missoari  and  the  two  Charitons  and  the  North 
Grand  rirers,  and  their  branches;  soil  originally,  for  the  greater  part, 
either  atlvvial  forest  or  undnlatixig  prairie;,  present  populatioot  some 
twenty-five  thousand.  For  more  partieulars  see  **  Blue  on  the  To- 
pography and  diseases  of  Chariton,  Mo.'*  in  the  forty-second^  number 
of  the  Tfansylrania -Journal  of  Medioine,  1888. 

These  Statistics  embrace  the  de^»  of  all  persons  over  two  years 
old — the  period  of  the  first  dentition — Ibr  the  last  ten  years,  which 
have  eome  to  our  knowledge,  and  of  which  we  have  any  satisfactory 
account*  They  do  not  pretend  to  great  accuracy-^most  of  the  cases 
are  reported  frotA  memory — some  of  them  from  hearsay— manf 
of  the  ages  are  guessed  at ;  but  I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the 
general  results  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct. 


...  15  ^ 
A.    €   i 


DJSBASn.  R O.  or  DEATHl». 

Remitte&t  fever, - M  

Congestive   do.    ••* 

PoMinoiiia,  •• *•... 

Typh.  pnenmoni&i 
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Casualties,  7;  maltreatmeht,  4;  all  other  causes,  50  deaths— twos  and 
ones  dying  of  some  forty  other  diseases. 

jffecqpthfZatfton^^diseases  illy-five-Hiuinber  of  deaths,  8S3— 
average  of  human  life^  total  W67-7-3dd»30  j/ear$  very  nearly. 

Of  the  90  who  died  of  Remittent  fever  at  an  average  of  twenty- 
eight  jrears,  twenty-nine  were  under  twenty-one  yeani  old.  Of  the 
23  who  died  of  Congestive  fbver  at  the  average  of  22,  eleven  were 
under  21  years.  Of  the  18  who  died  of  Typhoid  fever^ten  were 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  and  no  one  was  ovcflr  forty;  verifying 
as  I  have  since  seen,  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Bartlett,  that  Typhoid  fever 
is  *'  a  disease  of  early  life." 

Of  the  whole  number  who  died,  182  were  males  and  151  females. 
The  greatest  age  recorded  is  75  years. 

Under  the  head  of  Congestive  fever«  are  ranged  aU  cases  in 
which  patients  sank  early  in  the  attack,  before  reaction  took  place, 
whether  from  malaria  or  any  other  cause,  with  prominent  symptoms 
of  internal  engorgements 

Pneumonia  ranks  third  ia  the  catalogue^^nd  when  it  is  taken  into 
the  account,  that  under  the  head  of  Consumption  are  comprised  many 
of  what  were  originally  eases  of  Pneumonia  which  terminated  in* 
disorganiaation  and  abscess  of  the  lungs,  the  amount  will  be  fearfully 
augmented.  In  many  instances  the  Liver  is  involved— -pneumonia 
biliosa  producing  a  yery  unmanageable  form  of  disease.  True  tuber* 
cular  consumption  is  of  rare  occurrence— malarious  action  on  the  liver 
and  other  abdominal  viscera  antagonizing  the  developement  of  tuber- 
cles in  the  lungs,  except  they  are  developed  by  unsubdued  or  sub- 
acute inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  what  is  vaguely  called  "  Quick 
CoBstimption." 

Typhoid  fever  here  does  not  necessarily  mean  dothinenteritie^t 
is  used  rafter  to  express  the  fatal  termination  of  all  pyrexia,  whether 
remittent  or  continued,  that  assumed  a  low,  nervous  and  prostrating 
form,  but  without  marked  congestion.  TVue  Typhus,  I  believe,  is 
rare  among  us — that  is,  the  typhus  which  is  contagious,  and  not 
malarious  in  its  origin. 

In  Ae  class  Hepatitis  are  many  cases  perhaps,  that  might  have 
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been  reckoned  with  remittent  or  congeetiTe  ferer ;  but  the  diseased 
action  of  the  liver,  acute  or  chronic,  was  the  prominent  symptom. 
Somewhat  analagous  were  the  cases  of  Jaundice— their  distin^tiTO 
character  being  the  icterode  line  of  the  skin. 

Dysentery  and  "BiarrhcBa  generally  occur  in  the  summer  and  an- 
tumnal  months,  and  are,  for  the  most  part,  connected  with  malaria  in 
their  origin. 

Dropsy  is  one  of  the  sequela  of  Intermittenii  and  other  miasmatic 
dieases  that  break  down  the  constitution.  In  my  whole  catalogue^  I 
have  but  one  death  recorded  from  Intermittents,  in  ten  years,  over  a 
country  forty  miles  in  extent.  And  yet  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  it 
has  laid  the  foundation  of  several  other  cases. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  but  too  obvious,  that  malaria 
is  the  great  scourge  of  our  new  and  fertile  country.  Indeed  manjL 
more  than  half  the  deaths  on  my  list  are  caused  at  an  untimely  age 
by  this  "pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness,  and  this  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noon  day.'*  The  rosy  young  man,  whose  broad  shoul- 
ders and  sinewy  form  should  have  borne  the  load  of  fourscore  years ; 
and  the  bright,  blooming  girl,  who  should  have  lived  till  the  third 
generation,  and  the  child  of  few  years  and  long  promise  are  the 
marked  victims  of  malaria«  They  are  hurried  to  an  early  tomb  in 
such  numbers  as  to  fritter  down  our  three  score  years  and  ten  to 
the  bare  average  of  thirty  years ;  in  one  list  which  I  have  of 
110  from  the  most  malarious  district,  to  an  average  of  scarcdy 
twenty-seven  years ! 

There  is  a  consideration  or  two  which  should  be  taken  into  this 
account.  Of  those  who  thus  fill  an  early  grave,  many  are  unacclima- 
ted  emigrants  who  often  suffer  for  the  comforts  of  life,  a  good  tight 
cabin,  suitable  food  and  clothing  and  proper  medical  attention.  They 
frequently  die  the  first  or  second  year  after  their  emigration.  But  as 
the  population  increases,  and  the  lands  are  put  under  thorough  culti- 
vation, and  the  inhabitants  become  indiginous  or  proper  natives  o^ 
the  soil  and  learn  to  seek  medical  aid  in  time  from  physicians  who 
understand  the  diseases  of  the  country,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  aver- 
age of  human  life  here  will  rise  considerable  higher. 
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Yet  take  it  as  we  will,  malaria  is  the  destroying  angel  of  the  yresU 
lurking  amid  the  gayest  flowers  and  the  most  luxuriant  verdure  of 
of  the  country,  creeping  along  over  slow,  meandering  rivers,  spread- 
ing over  our  fields  rank  with  vegetation ;  or  floating  in  the  breeze 
that  might  seem  *Uhe  breath  of  Araby  the  Blest".  Where  the  soil  is 
the  deepest  and  richest  there  malaria  scatters  the  seed,  and  the 
reaper  is  Death !  Consumption  causes  perhaps  one-flfth  of  the 
mortality  in  some  parts  of  New  England'^all  other  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  their  appendages  added  make  one-fourth  of  the  mortality 
dependent  on  maladies  of  the  respiratory  organs.  But  here  remittent 
fever  causes  more  than  one-third,  and  all  other  miasmatic  diseases 
swell  the  list  to  more  than  one-half  of  all  that  are  gathered  to  the  tomb ! 

The  twelve  cases  of  intemperance  show  the  high  average  of 
44  years.  But  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this,  that  drinking 
produces  longevity,  nor  that  it  is  conducive  to  health  in  malarious 
countries.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors 
prevents  disease ;  on  the  contrary,  it  produces  hepatic  and  other  vis- 
ceral derangement  which  favors  the  development  of  miasmatic  dis- 
eases ;  and  under  such  circnmstancest  the  symptoms  are  always  of  a- 
more  serious  and  fatal  type.  Many  of  the  persons  on  my  list  who 
have  gone  down  to  a  premature  grave,  honorably  noticed  as  the  vic- 
tims of  fever,  jaundice,  hepatitis,  consumption,  and  dropsy,  shattered 
their  constitutions  and  invited  in  fatal  disease  by  their  previous  in- 
temperance. 

Charitofif  June  Ut,  1844. 


Art.  ^-^Casea  Treattd  at  the  Commercial  Hospital^  Cincinnati. 

Reported  by  E.  A.  Hildbeth,  M.  D.,  Resident  Physician. 
John  Patrick,  ibU  40,  bnishmaker :  about  a  year  ago  he  had  bilious 
fever,  since  which  time  he  has  had  cough,  with  viscid  expectoration 
eometimes  streaked  with  blood ;  frequently  feels  a  sense  of  tickling 
in  the  larynx  producinf  covgh ;  has  had  several  attacks  of  epistaxis. 
Formerly  "  drank  hard." 

Has  reducible  inguinal  hernia  of  sixteen  years  ataBdinf  •    Tbeip 
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is  dulness  on  percussion  of  the  ehest,  in  the  right  sub-scapalar  region, 

wilh  crepitant  rale,  and  in  the  superior  part  of  the  right  mammary 

region,  there  is  bronchial  respiration  and  bronchophony. 

Appetite  gone  ;  tongue  coated,  dry,  and  tremulous ;  skin  dry  and 

hot ;  respiration  short  and  quick ;  pulse  frequent,  quick,  and  small ; 

bowels  loose.    MM.  Wet  cups  to  Svi  over  the  right  sub-scapular 

region. 
•  R     Spts.  nit.  dulc,  ^  .. . 

Spts.  mindereri,  5  ^''  ^'J '  [hour. 

Tartantim.,  grs.  ij.    M.   S**.  every  drd 

June  Is/.  Tongue  still  coated,  dry,  somewhat  glazed  at  the  tip ; 
respiration  less  difficult. 

4/A.  Tongue  more  clean,  and  moisl;  skin  natural;  pulseless 
frequent— -omit  his  medicine  and  give— 

1th.    Skin  dry  and  hot ;  respiration  quick ;  no  pain  in  his  chest : 
B     Spts.  mindi,    8  >▼» 

Tart,  ant*,      gr.  j .    M.    Sss.  every  4th  hour. 
Continue  alterative  cathartic. 

9/A«  Pulse  frequent  and  feeble;  bowels  loose;  skin  warm,  ai^d 
moist :  omit  spts.  mindi,  etc.— 

lOr/i.    Appears  more  prostrated ;  bowels  restrained ;  has  no  pain. 
B    Garb,  ammo.,      3j ; 
Mucilage,     ^  3vi; 

Paregoric,  3ij«    M.    fi"**  ^^^^y  ^rd  hour. 

Omit  quinine,  Dover's  powders,  and  alterant. 

15/&.  Still  sinking;  pulse  frequent  and  feebtey  st  times  inter- 
mittent: 

R    Prunus  Virg.,        8j ; 

Carb.  soda.t  5j ; 

Aquafervt.,  Bj.   M.    Jss.  every  2nd 

hour,  with  tinct.  hybscyamus  gtt.  v ;  if  his  tongue  does  not  become 
clean  by  to-morrow  give  massa  hydrtrg.,  grs«  iv,  %ith  est.  hyo- 
»cy.,-  gr.  j. 
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17/A.  Pulse,  at  iimesy  inperoeptible  s^t  the  wriflt;  tongae,  dry, 
craoked^  and  coveted  with  a  thick  tonaeious  mueiu.  Contimie 
treatment    Died  at  12  o'clock,  M. 

Post  Mostev.— ^omacA.— ^Olanda  enlarged,  tending  to  ulcera- 
tion ;  mucous  membrane  of  a  slate  color ;  thickened ;  deposition  of 
lymph  beneath  it;  duodenum  exhibits  much  the  same  ^pearances. 
Ztinj:^.— Tubercles  in  superior  part ;  bronchi  of  right  lung  dilated, 
lower  part  hepatized,  and  Ibe  jlleura  covering  that  part  thickened. 
Spleen  about  three  times  its  natural  size,  diffluent.  Ztvet^— much 
enlarged  of  a  yellowisfa  color,  fatty  degeneration  having  commenced* 
Heart. — Osseous  deposite  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the  columnas  car- 
nas  of  the  left  ventricle;  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  thickened;  auricular 
septum  thickened,  and  covered  with  granules  of  osseous  deposites. 

Case  2.— Cakz.  Kline,  «t.  26,  carpenter,  June  lBth,^^FouT 
day's  ago  was  taken  with  lassitude,  pain  in  his  joints,  ehillin«3i 
and  fever.  At  present  has  headache ;  pain  in  the  right  side ;  dry 
<;oogh ;  appetite  gone;  tongue  coated,  moi«t ;  pulse  frequent,  quick 
and  tenser  skin  natural  temperature,  moist;  body  and  extremities 
cchrered  with  petechia ;  bowels  loose,  stools  small  in  quantity,  voided 
with  eoneiderable  pain,  dark  colored,  and  fcetid.  MM*  Castor  oil, 
^ss;  Laud.,  gtt  xxx. 

Hik.    Cathartic  operated ;  skin  hot  and  dry ;  pulse  frequent : 
H    Spts.  mindu  Sij ; 
Tart,  ant.,    gr.  j ; 

Salnitre^      Bji  [diaphoresis. 

ParegorMf       3j .    M^    S  every  hour  until 

16IA.    Skis  became  moist  after  the  fifth-  dose  of  bis  medicine; 
tongue  furred,  and  dry ;  skin  dry  .and  hot ;  pulse  frequent 
.    B     CalomeU       grs.ij;, 
Salnitre,      grs.  vi; 

tpecac.,        grs.  ss.    M.    Every  3  houis« 
Toast  water  for  his  drink.    Omit  his  other  medicine. 

nth. '  Was  delirious  last  night;  skin  still  dry  and  hot;  petechisd 
larger;  pulse  frequent,  full,  feeble;  slight  tenderness  to  pressure  of 
the  abdomen. 
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R    Spte.mindi,       >•      ,. 
Spts.  dale,  nit.,  $"•  'J' 
Tart.  anU,  gr,  i .    M.     3  -erery  second 

hoar  until  his  skin  be  moist. 

19th*  No  fever  this  morning  ;*-appear8  to  be  sinking,  took  foar 
doses  of  the  mixture  last  prescribed. 

R     Qaiaine.  ")  ..     •.     ^ 

Pulv.iph.comp.J^^-«"-y-  M.  Every  three 
hours  ;  and  at  bed-time,  camphor,  opium,  aa.,  gr.  j.  Omit  his  other 
medicine. 

20th.  Still  sinking;  skin  cool,  moist;  pulse  feeble  and  inter- 
mitting ;  substtltns  tendinum.  CoverJ^the  abdomen  with  a  mustard 
poultice. 

R     Carb.  ammo.,  ?  nc      i?i         « 1. 

Quinine,       'Jaa^^gwv.    M.    Every  8  hours. 

3  o^doekf  P.  J(f.  Respiration  slow  and  laborious ;  surface  cool 
and  moist;  pulse  at  times  imperceptible  at  the  wrist;  abdomen 
tympanitic^  and  tender ;  knees  drawn  up.  Apply  Granville's  Lo- 
tion to  the  abdomen;  brandy  toddy  Jss.  every  hour.  Died  4  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  in  convulsions. 

AuTOPST.— JSrom  much  congested,  in  other  respects  healthy. 
Lungs  healthy.  Mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  injected,  and 
thickened,  particularly  at  its  pyloric  extremity.  Follicular  ulceration, 
involving  the  lower  portion  of  the  ileum,  caput  coli,  and  several  inches 
of  the  ascending  colon.  Several  of  the  ulcers  are  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  raised  and  hardened  edges,  perforating  the  mucdus 
coat.  There  is  one  patch  of  ulcer^  at  the  entrance  of  the  ileum  into 
the  caput  coli,  with  much  thicljibng  of  the  tissues.  Mesenteric 
glands  much  enlaiyed.    Spleen  twice  its  natural  sice^  pritaceous. 


Abt.  3. — AtUe-Ahrfem  Examination  of  a  Que  of  ijuackery.    Qy 

John  Dawson,  M.D.9  of  JamestowDyO.  . 
The  object  of  this  report  is  to  detail  the  iymftwrn^  pathology ^  and 
treatment  of  a  case  of  quackery  which  lately  fell  into  my  hands,  and 
for  which,  in  consequence  of  some  circumstances,  I  was  compelled  t» 
prescribe. 
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8WPT0M8.P— The  case  to  which  I  hare  referred  is  a  '<  botanical 
doctor/'  by  the  name  of  Dr:  L.  T.  He  formerly  resided  in  the  East, 
says  he  there  studied  the  **  regular  system/'  came  to  this  country  and 
was  connected  for  a  while  with  the  **botamc  faculty**  at  Worthington, 
in  this  State  as  a  profesior.  From  considerations,  beat  known  to 
himself,  he  amputated  himself  from  that  learned  body,  and  took  up 
the  occupation  of  <«botanic  doctor,"  and  has  resided  within  the  last 
three  years,  in  as  qaany  different  places,  including  Xenia,  Dayton, 
and  New  Paris,  all  in  this  State.  He  is  from  appearance  85  or  40 
years  of  age,  tolerably  tall,  thin  frame,  and  looks  as  though  he 
enjoyed  bad  health.  With  this  much  upon  the  history  of  the  case 
we  will  proceed  more  directly  to  a  consideration  of  the  eymptoms  as 
they  were  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  and  only  interview. 
It  may  be  proper,  also,  to  state,  that  when  our  observations  were 
made  the  patient  was  accouching  himself  of  a  lecture  on  the  ailvan- 
tages  of  the  **  botanic  system."  His  language  was  tolerably  chaste, 
and  rather  mild.  He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  people,  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  medical  science  as  taught 
by  the  regular  faculty,  physicians  themselves  being  the  judges;  of  the 
''  destructive  consequences  of  using  poisons,"  such  as  opium,  calo- 
mel,  etc.  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  of  the  inability  of  "  regular" 
physicians  to  treat  diseases  successfully,  on  account  of  bad  theories 
or  rather  no  theories  at  all.  He  seemed  to  be  really  afflicted  with 
things  of  this  kind ;  and  supposed  that  homcsopathy,  patent  pills, 
panaceas  and  nostrums  of  every  kind  were  resorted  to,  because  of 
inability  in  the  regular  faculty  to  answer  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  instituted.  Pained  with  such  hallucinations  as  these,  he  labored 
also  under  a  delusion  that  if  the  following  ^^principles^"  as  he  called 
them,  were  made  the  basis  of  a  system  of  medical  practice,  mankind 
twould  live  to  be  taken  out  of  the  world  with  nothing,  save  and 
except  old  age: 

1.  iiife  is  a  state  sustained  by  stimulants. 

2.  All  disease  is  a  diminution  of  vital  action,  therefore,  disease  is 
a  unit. 

9.  Fever  and  inflammation  are  identical,  and  are  both  efforts  of 
nature  to  throw  off  disease. 
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4.  All  remedUl  agents  should  aet  in  harmony  with  the  vital 
laws. 

He  exhibited  traces  of  mondmania  on  each  of  these  **principlei^^^ 
and  seemed  to  be  abnomtaUy  confident  that  they  were  not  only  tnie, 
but^that  their  adoption  for  the  government  of  the  "Healing  Art,^'  would 
tedeem  it  from  the  darkness  and  confusion  with  which  it  is  at  present 
enshrouded,  and  place  it  upon  a  footing  with  the  more  brilliant  and 
certain  sciences  of  the  day.  With  these  symtoms  before  me,  the 
next  thing  was  to  ascertain  the  proper  pathology  of  the  case.  This, 
of  course,  could  only  be  done  by  a  just  consideration  of  the  history 
in  connection  with  the  symptoms,  and  such  dissections^  ante  mortemf 
as  we  are  ordinarily  permitted  to  make.  From  all  these  lights  we 
inferred  the  pathology  to  consist:  1.  In  a  morbid  supposition  that 
every  thing  in  this  world,  connected  with  human  pursuits,  is  perfect, 
therefore  the  medical  art  should  also  be  perfect;  2.  In  a  congenUaU 
or  some  other,  lesion  of  the  understanding,  not  knowing  what  the 
powers  of  the  healing  art  really  are,  what  the  resources  of  medicine 
or  the  various  morbid  phases  of  disease  are,  and  the  control  which 
an  enlightened  physicians  is  able  to  exercise  over  the  latter ;  3.  In  a 
very  o&/t;tie  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  poison,  and  its  proper 
definition ;  4.  In  a  deranged  condition  of  the  judgment — mistaking 
the  theories  of  Rush,  Brown,  and  Sydenham  for  ** principles*^  upon 
which  to  found  the  "  botanical  system  ;'*  and  lastly  in  an  hypertrofied 
state  of  "  acqmsitiveness*^ — plagiarising  from  these  men  in  the  regu- 
lar pxofessidn,  and  not  referring  to  them  as  being  the  authors  of  these 
theories. 

TREATMENTi,— -Galled  upon  by  the  patient  hfanself  for  counsel 
and  such  treatment  as  t  thought  proper  to  institute;  I  yielded  to  the 
solicitation,  and  assumed  the  management  of  the  case  with  the 
expectation  of  no  other  reward,  than  a  consciousness  of  .having  attended 
to  a  part  of  the  duties  of  a  physician.  As  is. frequently  the  case 
in  the  treatment  of  disease  the  itidicaiionis  to  be  fulfilled  were 
various,  and  seemed  to  have  grown  out  of  several  causes.  Promi- 
nently standmg  out,  at  if  demanding  immediate  reliefr  was  the 
supposition  that  the  medical  art  ought  to  be  perfect,  that  jiiiyaiciani 
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ought  td  be  able  to  care  all  diaeaies  with  wh^fa  maakiiid  are  afflicted. 
f*or  the  relief  of  this  aywptopi  I  preecribed  au  argameDt  upon  man's 
human  nature,  his  liabititj  «e  err,  the  circttmsciibed  pewera  of  hia 
observation,  the  small  aoaowitof  actual  knowledge  that  he  possesses 
on  any  subject,  and  the  foHj,  or  rather  foolishness,  of  expecting 
perfection  on  any  subject  at  his.  hands.  I  endeavored  to  get  it  into 
himf  that  medical  science,  like  all  other  sciences,  was  .in  its  infancy, 
that  it  was  now  being  cultivated  with  a  great  deal  of  success,  and  that 
in  a  short  time  it  would  take  control  of  all  disorders,  except  those 
which  are  the  opprobrium  medicorumf  with  which  the  Creator  makes 
.|rood  his  saying,  that,  *'  R  is  appointed  for  enan  once  to  dieJ*^ 

For  the  disordered  condition  of  his  understanding,  I  ordered  a 
•  careful,  patient  persual,  of  the  elementary  weeks  on  medical  science, 
an  attendance  on  the  prelections  of  some  of  our  teachers,  with  an 
examinadon  of  their  facilities  for  imparting  useful  and  available 
information  on  all  medical  subjects.  On  making  known  this  pre- 
scription to  my  patient,  he  coEpressed  himeetf  as  having  previously 
tried  the  efficacy  of  such  remedies,  and  found  them  to  be  inoompe- 
^nt  to  the  cure  of  his  malady.  I  replied,  that,  unless  he  was 
insusceptible  to  the  influence  of  all  remedial  measures,  he  would 
certainl]^  be  cured;  and  that  his  former  failure ivas  perhaps  referable 
to  the  adoption  of  Unpetre  or  anerrmeans. 

His  optical  ittueione  led  him*  to  believe,  that  poisons  could 
exist  in  nothii^  but  opium,  calomel,  and  the  pseparatiOBS  of  antimony. 
To  these,  ii^  connection  with  blood-letting  were  due  the  poisonons 
consequences  that  Mlow  the  practice  of  the  regular  physicians. 
^Knowing  thcdefecttvecharacter  of  the^laasee  through  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  look  at  poisoQ^,  wcooochided  to  order  them  laid 
aside  for  a  while,,  aod  have  a  ptair  piovided  through  which  he  could 
•see  poison  m  aH  Htbitanees.atifable  qf  acting  in  a  noxiam  nuumer 
on  (hit  vital  proper^  of  the  system.  At  fiivt  my  patient  eiqaesaed 
liiiiMielf  much  pleased  with  this  view;  but  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that 
it  embraced  LobAiOt  Caysiuie,  and  niMi&er  s&e^  when  improperly  ad- 
Vunistered,  thiee  frvoKitee  of  hieJieait,  hia  eympfiDneffelapiiedy  and  his 
I  beeem^ja  jpBch«i.ever  diitoMd^ 
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The  traubU  under  which  he  labored,  in  miitaking  ihoee  old 
theories  of  Brown,  Rash,  and  Sydenham  for  prineiples,  I  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  serious  symptoms  with  which  he  was  afflicted. 
Its  import  seemed  to  point  directly  to  a  lesion  of  the  judgment,  which 
I  was  apprehensive  might  be  eongemtal.  Knowing,  however,  that  a 
mild  prescription  conld  do  no  harm,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  might 
serve  to  make  the  features  of  the  disease  more  obvious,  I  conduded 
to  give  one  a  trial.  I  admistered  to  him:  Ist,  The  fact,  that  the  term 
prmcipfe^  derived  from  the  Latin  prtnctpttim,  in  Its  scientific  accepta^ 
tion  is  understood  to  mean  a  tnUh^  either  without  proof,  or  consider- 
ed as  having  been  before  proved;  hence  when  we  use  the  term 
principle  in  medical  science,  we  always  have  reference  to  an  admitted 
truth,  a  some&ing  concerning  which  there  can  be  no  division  of 
opbion ;  2nd,  That  theory ^  derived  from  the  Greek  thtoHa^  could,  at 
most,  mean  nothing  more  than  a  specidaiive  exposition  of  any  sub- 
ject, which  theory  or  speculative  exposition  is  only  used  or  adopted, 
when,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  incapable  of  being  demon- 
strated, or  of  being  made  to  assume  die  form  of  truth ;  hence,  the 
div'ersity  of  theories  on  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  and  other 
kindred  subjects,'  where  the  evidence  of  which  we  are  in  the  pos- 
session, amounts  to  nothing  better  than  speculation  or  mere  probabil- 
ity ;  3rd,  That,  if  the  theories  of  Brown,  Rash,  Sydenham,  etc., 
had  been  susceptible  of  proof,  their  authors,  those  by  whom  they 
were  originated,  and  who  doubtless  understood  them  ',the  best,  would 
never  have  left  to  any  part  of  posterity,  much  less  to  **  botanical 
doclQra,"  a  work,  tlie  v^ue  of  which  lo  their  respective  systems, 
they  so  well  understood ;  and,  that  if  the  gefnins  of  the  authors  of 
those  theories  could  do  nothing  more  than  fascinate  and  amuse  the 
medical  world  of  thdr  day,  what  can  be  expected  at  the  bands  of  a 
class  of  men,  whose  only  claim  to  distinction  consists  in  an  aflfocted 
oontempt  of  almost  everything  like  medical  knowM^,  and  a  stupidi- 
ty of  intellect,  that  aims  at  Bcdilog  higher  thin  the  attainments  of  a 
drone  T  Tho  effsels  <of  this  prsicnplion  was  most  visible  in  an  mMttf* 
sineas  of  thagciNflil.qfisieBi,  sB€h  as  yon  woqM  observe  in  an  ema- 
ciated patient  sitting  upon  a  few  shaip  pegs.    He  was  ocmtinuallj. 
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«1iingiiig  his  attitade»  resting  awlule  «poa  one  tobee  of  the  kebia 
then  upon  the  oAer,  until  at  last  he  ezclaimedf  that  he  would  take  no 
more  of  the  preseription,  nntH  he  veikiinied  home*  to  ooBsult,  I  sup- 
posed,  his  friends.  I  prevailed  on  binir  however,  to  stay  a  while 
longer,  nntil  I  took  him  through  the  faU  eourse  of  preseriptions 
whieh  was  at  first  centeinp)ated,  promising  him  that  fiis  case,  although 
almost  bejond  the  reach  of  hopB,  should  not  be  neglected  at  all,  but, 
that  on  the  contrary,  the  treatment  should  be  continued  more  vigor- 
ously, if  possible,  so  long  as  there  was  a  trace  of  the  vital  principle 
that  seemed  to  be  worth  preserving,  or  a  fragment  of  the  disease  ca* 
paUe  in  any  way  of  interfering  with  the  integrity  of  his  system. 

Partly,  perhaps,  by  these  assurances,  and  the  anxiety  of  his  friends 
to  keep  hjjm  from  acting  the  "  baby%^  he  was  induced  to  stay  and  see 
the  end  of  the  prescription. 

The  pathological  state,  for  which  I  had  yet  to  offer  sdme  measures 
of  relief,  consisted,  as  before  remarked,  in  an  kypertrojMed  or  some 
other  bad  state  of  that  organ  which  phrenologists  call  "acqumtivmegs^*^ 
plagiarising  from  the  regular  profession,  the  theories  of  some  of  the 
older  physicians,  without  giving  those  physicians  any  credit  at  all  for 
the  invention  of  those  theories,  but  on  the  contrary,  palming  them  off 
upon  the  ignorant  and  credulous  as  having  been  first  brought  forward 
.  by  '*  botanic  doetort"  Difficult,  as  I  was  awaie  the  correction  of 
«uch  a  condition  would  prove  itself  to  be,  the  idea  of  abandoning  the 
case  to  nature  for  a  spontaneous  cure  seemed  to  me  to  savor  rather  too 
much  of  the  "  expectant^  ^  mode  of  treating  disease.  The  treatment 
was  therefore  continued  by  advising  the  patient:  1,  That  the  right  to 
intellectual  property,  whether  .worth  any  thing  or  not,  is  generally  re- 
garded as  being  more  sacred  than  the  right  to  any  other  kind  of  prop- 
erty, it  is  regarded  as  being  as  much  more  so  as  mind  is  superior  to 
matter;  2,  That  all  honorable  men  look  upon  plagiarism  as  a  species 
of  literary  theft,  for  the  commission  of  which  no  small  degree  of  mor- 
al turpitude  is  required;  3,  That  all  attempts  by  ''botanic  doctors''  to 
use  the  theories  of  physicians  of  the  regular  faculty  as  their  own,  as 
having  been  first  brought  forward^by  Aem,  will  not  fail  to  excite,  in 
any  one  capable  of  appreciating  literary  laboiVt.the  most  deliberate 
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coBtsmpt  4.  That  if  die  •^botanie  doeton"  are  unwilKtig  to  content 
t}ieiD8elveB  with  the  soffieieacj  of  the  theoriee  of  their  former  bead  and 
center*  Doctor  Samuel  Thompson,  Tiz.«  that  <<  heat  la  life,  and  cold  is 
death/'  it  ia  their  dnty  to  come  oiit  aad  acknowledge  this  to  the  world, 
and  ceaae  all  attempts  to  keep  life  in  their  cause  bj  plagiatising-from 
the  older  theorists  of  the  regular  profession.  6,  That  the  **sfedm  '* 
and  *^ pepper'**  humbOgs,  notwithstanding  all  the  trick^rj  of  their  ad« 
vocates  in  assuming  new  names,  sneh  as  <<  vegetable  doctors^**  **hotanr 
ic  doetOTB^^*  *<  reformed  vegeMle  hotanie  doctors**  etc^  are  about 
to  be  recognised,  by  even  the  Tietims  of  the  imposition,  in  their  true 
character;  and  that  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  would  seem  to  behoove  the 
fraternity  to  make  pveparations  for  returning  to  those  avocations  for 
the  duties  of  which  they  ars  better  qualified,  and  firom  wfaieh  they 
have  so  suddenly  and  unceremoniously  taken^their  departures. 

The  efTects'of  thia  prescription  upon  my  patient  was  most  evident 
in  the  confused  appearance  of  his  countenance,  which  seemed  to  in* 
dicato  that  he  had  been  befove  unconscious  of  this  peculiar  feature 
of  his  disorder,  not  knowing"  Aat  such  phigiarisms  would  exclude 
him  as  effectually  from  the  society  of  the  learned  and  honorable,  as 
if  he  was  exhaling  continually  from  hi»  body  the  flstor  of  a  skunk. 

I  know  not  whether  the  treatment  of  this  case  produced  any  per« 
manent  amendment  in  the  symptoms,  for  the  patient  became  impatient 
and  left  without  making  a  report.  In  good  faith,  however,  it  was  con- 
ducted on  my  part,  and  the  issue,  as  in  other  oases,  time  alone  will 
make  known,  either  to  the  relief,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  aggravation  of 
his  malady. 

Remarks. — Without  doubt  it  is  a  question  of  no  small  importance, 
and  yet  undecided,  whether  the  public  good  would  be  more  subserved 
by  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  cases  of  this  kind,- or  by  meeting  them 
before  the  people  and  stripping  them  of  those  assumed'  pretensions 
by  which  the  ignorant  and  credulous  are  deceived;  We  know,  that 
to  notice  and  refute  the  sophistry  of  their  rotten  system-  incidentally 
imports  to  ihem  a  degree  of  consequence,  which,  however  small,  is 
economically  used  for  the  promotion  of  their  cause ;  while  to  permit 
their  boasting  over  the  heads  of  physicians  of  having  a  superior  sys- 
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teoit  and  their  tradacing  the  praetice  of  phynciana  ia  ealeidated»  if 
kept  up  without  beiog  refuted,  to  result  in  injdrioua  consequencea  to 
both  physician  and  patient  This  being  the  case,  we  are  of  the  opin- 
ion, that  when  they  go  spouting  through"  the  country  on  the  merits  of 
their  system^  as  was  done  in  the  case  whi<;h  I  hare  reported*  and  by 
an  individual,  too,  'who  is  to  fill  one  of  their  professors,  chairs  this 
winter  at  Cincinnati,  iit  is  the  best  policy  to  meet  them  before  the 
people  and  expose  them»  We  have  made  the  experiment,  and,  not 
only  found  that  it  was  easily  accomplished,  but,  that  it  was  also 
successful.  The  sophistry  of  their  matter  is  so  very  flimsy  that  it 
requires  but  little  effort  to  make  the  matter  appear  in  all  its  naked  de- 
formity,, to  the  judgment  of  any  community*  having  an  ordinary  por- 
tion of  common  sense. 


Art.  4. — Semarks  on  Malaria^  By  L.  Dyer,  M.  D.,  of  Fred- 
ericktown,  O.  Read'  before  &e  Medical  Convention  of 
Ohio,  May,  1844. 
In  asking  your  attention  to  a  brief  paper  on  malaria^it  is  not  in  the 
vain  expectation  of  shedding  upon,  the  subject  new  light,  or  other- 
wise investing  it  with  particular  interest-  I  am  frank  to  admit  in 
advance,  that  the  chief  motive  which  prompts  me  to  obtrude  upon 
your  notice  a  topic  so  common-place  and  so  famtliar,']s  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  unsettled  points  comiected  with  this  subject,  may  re- 
ceive, on  the  present  occasion,,  the  attention^  of  my  professional 
brethren. 

The  commonness  of  the  diseases  arising  wholly  or  in  part  from 
this  agent,  and  our  familiarity,  with  them,,  does  in  no  measure  di- 
minish^ but  rather  enhances  our  obligatioiv  to  patiently  investigate 
thera,and  to  dissipate^if  it  b6.poe8ibLe,.the  latsts  that  obscure  them. 
And  if  our  knowledge  of  medical  science  be  progressive,  as  it 
doubtless  is,,  it  may  not  b^  presumptuous^  perhaps,  to  indulge  the 
hopBy  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  now  address,  may  live  to 
see  the  day  when  they  will  treat  a  well  settled  and  familiar  facts 
naiyr  things,  hitherto  deemed  too  recondite  for  the  comprebenBion 
of  human  intellect. 
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Without  regard  to  methodical  arrangement,  I  proceed  to  notice 
some  of  the  unsettled  questions  coondcted  with  this  subject,  ujmmi 
which  I  trust  the  members  i]f  thia  body  will  take  occasion  freely 
to  ^ress  their  sentiments. 

In  the  first  place  then,  What  is  malaria,  or  that  morbific  agent 
upon  which  intermittent  fever  and  some  other  diseases  are  supposed 
to  depend  f  This  inquiry,  meetinjr  us,  as  it  does,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  investigation,  appears  not  to  be  understood.  It  is  sup* 
poqed  by  some  to  be  gaseous — by  others  to  consist  of  organic  mat- 
ter, resulting  firom  vegetable  decomposition,  and  held  in  solution  by 
aeriform  vapor — and  yet  be  others,  it  is  supposed  to  consist  of  living 
animalculse,  so  minute  that  no  microscope  has,  as  yet,  been  able 
to  detect  them.  But  whether  the  experiments  of  Magendie,  of 
Volta,  of  Bosingault,  of  Moscali,  oS  Delille,  nor  of  Riddle,  have  fur- 
nished a  rational  and  satisfactory  answer  to  our  inquiry.  If  malaria 
exists  in  a  gaseous  form,  it  ha^  no  effect,  so  fiur  as  chemistry  has 
demonstrated,  of  changing  or  modifying  the  constitution  of  the  at- 
mosphere, however  highly  charged  with  it.  And  if  the  popular 
opinion  that  it  consists  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  be  correct, 
still,  the  evidence  on  which  it  rests  is  chiefly  inferential.  That 
malaria  exists  in  the  form  of  swarming  myriads  of  living  tadpoles, 
so  Sublimated  as  to  defy  the  power  of  the  strongest  magnifying 
glass,  is  a  doctrine,  the  conception  of  which  belongs  to  Riddle  ;  and 
to  him,  if  to  any,  will  unquestionably  belong  the  honor  of  demon- 
strating its  truth.  The  question  then  returns  upon  us,  ^  What  is 
malaria?^' 

The  opinion  is  perhaps  universal,  that  this  effluvia  is  generated 
in  greatest  abundance  in  marshy  districts,  along  water  courses,  by 
ponds  and  stagnant  pools  ;  and  that  the  immediate  agents  requisite 
for  its  production,  are  heat,  moisture  and  vegetable  matter.  Yet, 
in  numerous  localities  in  new  England  and  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, combining  in  an  eminent  degree  tiiese  fiivorable  circumstances^ 
intemiittent  fever  is  scarcely  known.  1  am  aware,  that  the  absence 
of  malarial  disease  in  these  sections  of  country,  is  often  imputed 
to  the  coldness  of  climate,  the  barrenness  of  soil,  and  the  want  of 
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eufBci«Bt  vig«taU'e  matter.  Bet  tkis  k  tssttming  fbr  fact,  I  appn- 
heiid)  wkftt  18  not  susceptible  6f  pfooCl  Maf  set  tke  productloii  of 
tikis  agent  depead  greatly  upon  cfoiM  peetiliar  geolegical  eonstitiitien 
of  soils — and  i£  so,  in  i^liat  does  such  peeiilihntf  consist  f 

The  opinioB  that  miH-ponds  are  fenerally  detiteental  to  p«tfolic 
health,  is  also  vety  common ;  a«d  upon  this  opinioa  is  doubtless 
founded  the  statutory  act,  declaring  sudi  artificial  ponds  as  are 
manifestly  the  cause  of  sickness,  to  be  pub^  nuisances  ;  and  fe- 
gafding  the  persons  having  cheated  them,  at  guilty  of  a  bi^  mis- 
demeanor. An  important  caose  of  this  nature,  iitvofving  property 
to  the  amount  of  some  thirty  thousand  dollars,  was  tried  in  tltts 
county,  at  fho  kte  term  of  Common  Pleas.  It  was  alleged  on  the 
one  hand,  that  a  oertain  neighborhood  was  made  extensively  un- 
healthy by  the  e^^^^tion  of  a  mill-dam.  On  the  other  hand  it  was 
claimed  that  other  local  causes  existed,  abundantly  snfilcient  to 
haveprodoced  the  sickness  complained  of.  This  cause  occupied  the 
atteutioi  of  the  court  Ibr  four  days  ;  and  the  verdict  rendered  by 
die  jury^  is  understood  to  have  depended  upon  the  medical  testi- 
mony 4>f  gentlemen,  who  are  members  of  this  omvention,  and  now 
present  The  eminent  oounsd  for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of 
4his  suit,  saw  fit  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  investigate  a  variety 
of  questions  pertaining  more  especially  to  medical  Topography  ; 
and  in  as  mudi  as  they  are  questions  involving  roattere  of  theory 
and  of  &ct,  interesting  alike  to  physicians  of  every  locality,  I  will 
take  the  liberty  of  noticing  some  of  them.  As  they  can  be  best 
presented  in  the  interrogatory  form,  I  will  adopt  that  method. 

Are  the  artificial  ponds  to  be  found  along  our  water  courses  to 
be  regarded,  generally,  as  legitimate  causes^ of  malarial  disease?  If 
there  be  a  difference,  as  to  the  amount  of  miasm  generated  by 
them,  to  what  circumstances  is  that  difference  owing?  What  is  the 
efiect  of  alternately  inundating  and  exposing  to  solar  and  atmos- 
pheric influence,  the  margin  and  shoals  of  these  pon<k,  as  daily 
takes  place  in  times  of  k>w  water?  Do  small  lakes,  and  natural 
ponds,  commonly  called  stagnant  waters,  generate  miasm  in  any 
considerable  quantity  ?    What  is  the  effect  of  completely  submurg-' 
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ing  Inarshy  haial  Is  the  production  of  malaria  partioalarly 
favored  by  a  large  quantity  of  standing  timber,  upon*  gronnda  com- 
pletely inundated?  Do  the  clearing  upland  bringing  into  cultiva* 
tion  new  lands,  increase  this  poison?  Do  soils  influence  the  gene- 
ration- of  this  agent ;  and  if  sO|  what  soils  are  moat  favorable?  In 
what  way  do  trees  arrest  the  passage  of  malaria  through  the  atmos-* 
phere — is  it  sinq>ly  by  opposing  a  physical  barrier  to  its  progress,  or 
does  their  Ibliage  absorb  it-^nd  if  absorbed,  does  it  constitute  an 
element  of  vegetable  nutriment?  To  what  distance  may  this  agent 
be  transmitted  i»  fom  sufficiently  concentrated  to  produce  its  spe- 
cific  effects  upon  the  animal  system? 

To  (he  foregoing  inquiries  which  were  raised  on  the  occasion  re* 
ferred  to,  I  beg  leave  U>  a|^nd  a  few  more.  Writers  upon  malarial 
diseases,. assert,. that  salt  water  marshes  ate  more  productive  of 
miasmata  than  fresh  water.  If  this  be  true,  how  is  the  fact  to  be 
accounted  for,  since  muriate  of  soda  is  supposed  to  retard  both  an- 
imal and  vegetable  decomposition?  Are  persons  residing  upon  the 
banks  of  rivers,,  ponds,  and  other  bodies  of  water,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  marshes,  more  exempt  from  the  specific  influence 
of  raalaha,  than  these  living  a  little  remote? 

The  diseases  supposed  to  be  induced  by  this  morbific  agent,,  are,, 
intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  dysentery,  rheumatism,  and  a 
variety  of  neuralgic  affections.  Is  typhus  fever  produced  by  the 
same  cause?  Dr.  Eberle^  and  some  other  writers,,  have  given  to 
simple  intermittent  fever  a  septenary  character  —  does  the  obser- 
vation ol  the  profession  confirm  this  opinion?  What  is  the  pathol- 
eg>'  and  rationale  of  the  tremor,  or  spasmodic  muscular  contractions 
of  the  cold  stage  of  an  Intermittent  paroxysm? 

Ia  the  treatment  of  intcrroittents,  is  it  advisable  to  interrupt  the 
paroxysms  as  early  as  practicable  ;  or  if  allowed  to  recur  for  a  few 
days,,  are  relapses  les»  likely  to  ensue?  At  what  particular  time, 
in  what  doses,,  and  in  what  form,  shoukl  quinine  be  wiministered  ? 
Does  this  remedy  possess  the  quality  of  a  pernuinent  tonic,  or  is  it  to 
be  regarded  chiefly  as  an  anti-periodic?  and  does  the  materia  medi- 
ca  furnish  a  good  aubstitute  for  it? 
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Art.  5.— TVocAeo/omj^  in  the  last  stage  of  Cr««ji.-^Dr.  Soov- 
TETTBNt  Prof,  at  the  Military  Hospitttl,  Strasbourgt  communicaled  tQ 
the  FreAch  Acadomy  of  Sciences  oa  the  8th  Jaouary  last,  a  case 
of  croap  ia  which  tracheotomy  was  resorted  to  soccesefuliy.  The 
subject  of  this  case  was  the  professor's  own  daughter. 

This  child,  when  three  weeks  old,  woke  ap  saddently  ia  the  night 
greatly  agitated ;  refused  to  take  the  breast  ^  respiration  stertorous ; 
little  or  no  cough.    Tliese  untoward  symptoms  disappeared  in  the 
course  of  thd  next  day,  and  three  weeks  passed  away  withoul  any 
further  accidebu.    On  the  22d  Jan.  1840,  just  after  she  had  been 
washed,  and  while  still  naked,  she  was  exposed  to  a  cold  draiigbt, 
wtthoat  seeming  at  the  time  to  be  affected.    The  saeceeding  night 
she  was  taken  with  the  above-mentioned  symptoms ;  the  skin  hot :  . 
pulse  120  J  tympanitis ;  Uttle  or  no  cough ;   hurried  respiraiioo ; 
whistling  sound  during  expiration.    The  same  remedies  were  admin- 
istered as  before.    23d*  Child  continued  in  the  same  state  until  IIP. 
M.,  when  she  appeased  somewhat  better,  but  after  two. hours  the 
symptoms  reappeaioed  ;  mustard  poulticea  were  placed  on  the  lower 
extremities,. but  they  created  so  much  irritation  that  it  beoame  ueoes- 
sary  to  dress  the  parts  with  simple  ointment,  mixed  with  the  tinct. 
opii,  and  to  cover  them  with  compresees  aieeped  in  cold  water.     24th. 
^o  amelioration;  a  consultation  was  held,  and  the  only  remedy 
proposed  was  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck;  ai  3  P.  M.,  the  child 
^hrew  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  viscid  mucus  of  a  grayish  colour, 
which  seemed  to  rejieve  it.    At  midoigh^t  the  symptoms  having 
increased  in  intensity,  and  the  weakness  of .  the  child  counter-indicating 
antiphlogistics,  Dr.  S,  endeavored  to  produce  vomiting,  by  titillj^ting 
the  fauces,  and  succeeded  in  producing  slight  nausea,  followed  by  tlie 
expulsion  of  mucus  and  some  psendo-membranes.    This  being  insuffi- 
cient, he  administered  two  grains  of  tartar  emetic  with  very  little 
benefit.    Death  appeared  now  imminent;  the  (ace  and  lips  were 
deadly  pale;  museles  relaxed  ;  breathing  very  weak;  pcilsejnsensible; 
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extremities  cold.    Insufflation  by  the  month  seemed  to  prodoee  a 
alight  ameliorationt  bat  aa  the  greater  part  of  the  air  was  lost  in  the 
month,  pharynx,  and  fossa  aasalis,  he  introduced  a  gum  elastic 
soond  into  the  trachea,  whieh,  diongh  nsefuly  eansed  so  mneh  irritation, 
e^ttghf  romiting,  and  spasms,  thai  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 
'Hftis  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  symptoms  i»«ppeared,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  intfodnoe  it  and  remove  it  several  times*    A 
consultation  was  again  held,  and  the  general  opinion  waa  (hat  death 
was  f neviiable,  and  the  operation  therefore  nsdess.    But  aa  the  beating 
of  the  heart  still  showed  that  life  waa  not  extinct,  Dr.  8.  resolved, 
however  accute  his  sufferings  might  be,  to  operate  himself,  rather  than 
wait  for  the  colleague  who  had  promised  to  do  so.    The  skin  etc. 
dividedt  he  was  about  to  open  the  trachea  when  M*  M.,  whom  he 
had  requested  to  keep  his  finger  on  the  pulses  exclaimed,  **It  no 
longer  beats."  Dr.  S.  ceased  immediatsly,  and  iasufflated  aome  air  into 
the  lungs,  which  animated  the  child.    The  trachea  waa  then  qiened ; 
the  air  rushed  into  the  lungs  and  the  child  opened  its  eyes ;  not  hav- 
ing a  dilator,  Dr.  S.  introduced  the  sound  he  had  pravionsly  employed, 
and  insufflated  some-  air :  finding  this  produced  no  efiect,  he  endeav- 
oured to  imitate  the  movements  of  expiration,  by  pressing  on  the 
thorax,  producing  thus  an  artificial  respiration.    The  child  remained 
in  this  precarious  state  for  two  hours  longer,  during  which  insufflation 
was  consuntly  necessary,  after  which  it  recovered  gradually.    The 
extremities,  however,  being  still  very  cold,  they  were  enveloped 
with  hot  flannel.    The  breath  continoing  to  be  very  offensive,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  fauces  were  touched  with  a  hair 
brush  dipped  in  muriatic  acid.     On  the  third  day  there  was  a  slight 
irritation  of  the  chest,  and  two  leeches  were  applied,  which  greatly 
relieved  the  little  sufferer.    On  the  fifth  day  the  air  passed,  for  the 
first  day  since  the  operation,  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  $  the 
canula  was  therefore  removed  from  time  to  time ;  on  the  tenth  day 
the  wound  was  united,  and  twelve  days  after,  cicslrization  was  com* 
plete.    During  convalescence,  after  a  good  deal  of  pain,  a  considera- 
ble quantity  of  pus  escaped  from  the  ear,  after  which  ,tfae  child  soon 
recovered,  and  is  now  quite  well.— [Amer.  Joar.f  from  Med.  Times. 
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Art.  6. — Powerful  CounUr-Jbrritaiion  eqteciaUy  the  Long  Inm 
on  the  CalvariMm,-^By  Gsoros  WAixii*  M.  D.,  Phyncian  to  th^ 
Infirmary^  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy ^  BristoL'^'DT.  Walli^  rcctived 
the  &rst  hint  oa  this  tabj^ct  fcooi  Mn  Richard  Smith,  the  pseseat  Sen- 
ior SurgeoD  of  the  Bristol  Infirmary,  who*  in  many  cases  of  severe 
ittjary  of  the  head,  is  accustomed  to  make  an  incision  through  the 
scalp^  whether  or  not  there  be  aymptOHis  of  fraotnre  or  depression;  and 
this  he  does  for  two  reasons^  viz«,,  to  cause  a  local  loss  of  bioo(]»  and 
to  produce  an  advantageous  eouater-irritation.  Dr.  Wallis  has  used 
the  same  means  in  ^  yarietj  of  easee  of  organic  affection  oi  the  braio» 
both  chronic  and  acute;  in  paralysis,  impending  effusions,  convulsions, 
erysipelas  of  the  head  and  mesabranes  of  the  brain,  in  iaver  in  the  very 
advanced  stages,  etc.  He  says  that  «*it8  effscts  are  more  permaneni, 
and  its  disadvantages  are  fewer  than  those  of  any  other  remedy  now  in 
use/'  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  used  in  the  first  onset  of  disease,  but 
when  all  the  ordinary  means  have  been  fairly  tried,  and  have  failed  to 
produce  relief,  In  acute  diseases,  the  greatest  discrimination  will  be 
required  to  make  use  of  this  remedy  at  the  proper  time;  for  if,  in  ser^ 
Otts  effusions,  for  example,  it  be  delayed  till  the  ventricles  are  filled 
with  flaid  and  pressure  has  commenced,  it  rarely  happens  that  absorp- 
liOB  can  be  promoted  sufficieatly  to  effect  a  cure. 

The  circumstanoes  which  are  necessary,  to  be  attended  to  in  making 
the  longitudinal  incision  or  issue  on  the  calvarium  are  theses-Let  the 
head  be  shaved  entirely,  and  have  the  patient  brought  near  the  right 
side  of  the  bed:  raise  the  head  by  a  hard  pillow^  and  pot  a  towel  round 
his  neck  to  receive  the  blood;  let  an  assistant  keep  the  head  steady;  at 
the  same  time  draw  the  scalp  downwanls  ia  aU  directiona,  so  as  to 
strain  the  calvarium  as  much  as  possible;  the  scalp  will  divide  with 
eo  much  mcfre  ease.  In  this  your  oivn  left  baud  will  oaaterially  assist, 
by  placing  it  at  the  uppet  and  baqk  part  of  the  liead*  eomuneticiag  the 
incision  between  your  thumb  and  foi9-fing9c  as  for  baek  aa  the  lam* 
doidal  sntare;  press  theae^l  iatteiently  dowa  so  ae  to  divide'the 
eealp  entirely  tbroogh  at  oncet  eanjr  en  the  ioeision  dirsotly  along  the 
•agittal  aottiit  ae  far  as  the  hair  giMrt  on  tht  aealp,  and  which  will 
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cover  the'cicatrix  after  the  isisue  is  healed  ap.  The  length  of  the  in^ 
cision  thus  made  will  be  in  the  adult  about  seven  or  eight  isches;  take 
care  that  the  scalp  be  divided  entirely  and  perfectly  through,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  incision  will  separate  so  far  as  to  enable  you  to  intro- 
duce a  dossil  of  lint,  rolled  up  hard,  as  thick  as  two  fingers,  and  which 
ahould  be  well  soaked  in  spirits  of  turpentine;  this  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  increasing  the  effect  of  the  incision,  and  makes  suppuration 
come  on  earlier,  and  will  usually  assist  in  stopping  a  further  loss  of 
Mood.  The  arteries  very  soon  retract  and  cease  to  bleed;  there  is  sel- 
dom more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  of  blood  lost,  and  this  quantity  may 
be  very  readily  curtailed  if  it  be  desirable  to  do  so. 

In  those  cases  where  depletion  has  been  carried  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent, prior  to  your  determination  to  use  this  remedy,  and  the  further 
loss  of  blood  be  unadvisable,  it  may  be  prevented  in  the  following 
manner — The  instant  the  incision  is  completed,  close  the  sides  of  the 
wound  and  make  pressure  upon  it  with  your  hand,  whilst  your  assist- 
ant hands  the  lint,  well  soaked  in  the  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  rolled  up 
firmly  of  a  proper  length,  so  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  extreme 
length  of  the  incision,  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  in  strapping  down 
the  wound  sufficiently  to  check  the  flow  of  blood;  a  little  flour  and 
dry  lint  may  be  superadded  if  necessary,  but  the  dossil  must  not  be 
made  so  thick  as  to  rise  much  above  the  edges  of  the  wound,  or  else 
the  adhesive  straps  will  not  be  secure  by  being  elevated,  and  thereby 
^prevented  from  adhering  near  the  edges  of  the  incision.  Should  the 
incision  be  imperfectly  made,  that  is  to  say,  not  entirely  through  the 
scalp,  the  arteries  might  be  only  partially  divided;  in  which  case  they 
will  continue  to  bleed,  notwithstanding  the  pressure  you  may  have 
made;  of  course  the  arteries  will  require  to  be  completely  divided,  to 
allow  them  to  retract  and  cease  to  bleed. 

The  best  method  to  adopt  where  there  is  much  restlessness  and 
delirium,  and  to  which  I  generally  have  recourse  when  a  further  lost 
of  blood  is  not  desirable,  and  there  is  a  risk  lest  the  patient  should  dis- 
turb the  dressing  and  cause  the  bleeding  to  be  renewed,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  the  waual  emOery  for  an  instant  to  the  arteries;  this  is  very 
readily  done,  and  is  not  pereeived  by  the  patient.    It  is  better  to  b% 
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piof  idtd  with  the  means  of  doing  so  in  every  ctne  where  any  addi- 
tional loiB  of  blood  cannot  be  ailbrded.  The  common  ifaiek  phtter 
knife,  whicH  la  nsed  for  spreading  plasters  reqoiriDg  heat,  answers 
very  well,  and  should  be  put  into  the  fire  to  be  ready  if  wanted ;  in 
one  instance  I  had  occasion  to  regret  that  the  surgeon  did  not  take  this 
precaution.  The  arteries  divided  are  of  course  the  coronal  branch  of 
the  temporal  and  the  anterior  superior  branch  of  the  occipital,  making 
two  on  each  side;  they  will  cease  immediately  to  bleed  by  a  slight 
touch  of  the  red  hot  iron  for  an  instant.  This  is  a  safe  mode  of 
proceeding,  especially  In  all  (hose  cases  where  the  loss  of  blood 
cannot  be  borne,  and  where  the  surgeon  lives  at  a  distance  from  the 
patient.  In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  however,  the  loss  of  a  few 
ounces  of  blood  ie  an  important  advantage,  andthe  arteries  will  retract 
and  cease  to  bleed  before  you  desire  them.  In  such  cases,  where  it 
may  be  desirable  that  a  certain  quantity  of- blood  should  be  lost,  the 
haemorrhage  may  be  promoted  by  the  constant  sponging  of  the  wound 
with  warm  water.  When  sufELc^ent  blood  has  flowed,  introduce  the 
dossil  of  lint,  press  it  well  into  the  wound  so  as  to  separate  the  edges  as 
widely  as  you  can,<nd  apply  your  adhesive  straps.  These  should  not 
be  more  than  one  inch  wide,  and  must  be  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  that 
they  may  have  a  Arm  hold  of  the  scalp,  and  support  them  by  the 
double-headed  bandage  >  or,  perhaps,  in  those  cases  where  the  night 
delirium  is  troublesome,  the  patient  may  pull  them  or  loosen  them 
with  his  hands,  or  whilst  rubbing  his  head  or  rolling  it  about  on 
the  pillow,  by  which  means  the  arteries  may  be  again  opened  and 
a  serioQs  and  inconvenient  loss  of  blood  may  occur ;  one  instance 
of  this  kind  having  occurred  in  my  practice,  I  do  not  wish  to  si^e 
another.  The  straps  onght  to  be  cut  or  set  at  liberty  oi»the  next  day^ 
the  flrst  minute  you  are  safe  from  renewed  hemorrhage,  on  accoont 
of  the  inconvenience  the  patient  feels  from  the  pressure.  Great 
relief  is  felt  when  the  straps  are  cut,  and  a  bread  and  water  poultice  is 
placed  along  the  head  on  the  top  of  the  lint.  If  suppuration  be  not 
inclined  to  come  on  by  the  second  or  third  day,  a  little  i^^it  of  tur;^ 
pentine  may  be  rubbed  up  with  some  unguentum  resins  flavs,  or 
even  a  little  blister  ointment,  either  diluted  or  not,  may  be  used« 
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Whea  tbeliot.ptHxke^  out,. another  doMil  may  be  w^rclM  nffm4bt 
JAOM  w^Yi  cQveced  with  digestiTO  ointmeat  or  jsairw  oi^Usmt,  etc^ 
B0  9»to  keep  up  aa  afleetual  irriutkm*  In  a  few  daya  a  double  low 
of  peasi  aeventy  or  eif  hty  alnuw  together,  maj  he  uied  to  preveat 
gnnulatiooa  filling,  up  the  iseue ;  a  point  rather  diffiealt  tg  aocoa- 
pllih,  eapecially  in  chronic  dieeaaei  where  the  issue  is  reqiaixed  to 
be  kept  open  three  or  four  months.  Indeed  this  eanaot  be  done  with- 
out the  repeated  use  of  causticy  the  api^icaiion  of  which  however  is 
beneHciaU  not  only  in  keeping  open  the  issue,  but  |dso  in  adding  to 
the  eSeqta  pf  the  issue  as  counter-irritant.  MosI  cases  xeqairo  this  to 
be  done  eyery  five  or  six  days,  if  you  wish  to  keep  up  a.co(ntt»iiedand 
energetic  efiect. 

Jfx*  Wallis,  gives  a  series  of  very  interesting  cases  to  pro<r»  the 
Uuth  aiyl  value  of  his  recommendation.—-  [Braith.  Ret.,  ifo»  Trans, 
of  Pror.  Med.  Assou,  vol.  11.  p.  307—336 


Art.  7.— jFbreign  body  in  the  £|ye.— M.  D.,  an  architect,  brought 
his  son  to  M.  GufiPiN,  in  1843.  This  boy  had  a  fi-agment  of  iron  in 
his  eye,  which  extended  from  the  cornea  to  the  capsule  of  the 
crydtalline  lens,  and  almost  touched  the  iris.  It  was  impossible  to 
grasp  the  fVagment,  and  an  incision  would  havebeen  difficult,  as  it  lay 
upon  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil.  M.  Gruepin  accordingly  devised 
the  following  remedy.  He  prescribed  a  cottyrium  made  withdistiiled 
water  and  acetic  acid,  being  persuaded  that  if  the  fragment  became 
oxidized  at  the  corneal  extremity,  the  oxidation  would  spread  Ofer  its 
whole  surfaee,  and  that  the  dissolution  and  absorption  of  the  fragment 
would  fdlow.  The  event  justified  his  supposition.  At  the  end  of 
three  weeks,  the  cure  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of  an 
almost  imperceptible  white  point  upon  the  capsule,  and  a  very  slight 
cicatrix  on  the  cornea.  In  another  case,  the  same  cdOyrium  was 
again  used  with  success  to  carry  off  the  oxide  of  iron  left  in  the 
substance  of  the  eornea  by  a  fragment  of  iron  which  had  remained  in 
it  a  considerable  thne. — [Amer.  Jour.,  from  Annales  d'Oculistiqoe. 
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AMT.S,p^lf§e(jfCklorideo/  Sodium  in  DiMtawoftht  Eye.^ 
Dr.  Tavigoot  (rExperience)  employs  the  chloride  of  •odiajn,  ae  a 
topical  applicatioa,  with  advantage,  io  the  treatment  of  jdiffetr^nt  forma 
of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  more  particularly  in  ulcerationa  of 
the  cornea,  in  the  form  of  ointment  or  collyxium,  and  fometimetf 
even  in  substance.  He  considers  it  to  be  more  efficacious  than  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  other,  substances  which  are .  commonly  applie^i  in 
such  cases,  and  less  likely  to  produce  permanent  irritation,  or  to 
act  as  an  escharotic.  The  ointment  is  prepared  in  the  prpportion 
of  one  to  four  drachms  of  common  salt  to  the  ounce  of  lard ;  the 
weakest  preparation  being  used  at  the  oommencement  of  the  treat- 
ment, and  the  coUyrium  is  made  with  from  one  to  three  drachms  to 
ihe  ounce  of  water.  One  drachm  to  the  ounce  will  be  sufficiently 
strong  for  ordinary  cases. — [Med.  Times. 

Abt.  ^.-^ExiirpoHon  (/  DracuneuU  Jram  ihe  Eye.-^Dv.  Wil- 
iitmXovey  records  two  inslancen  of  the  dcacuoeulns  being  found  moving 
beneath  the  conjunctiva  of  the  ball  of  the  eye*  The  patients  were  both 
natives  of  Africa,  (Kroomen).  They  applied  to  htm,  one  in  April, 
and  the  other,  in  June,  1642,  complaining  of  itohing^  and  a  seosstionos 
if. something  was  moving  about  in  the  eye;  oya  examination.  Dr. 
Lovey  observed  a  worm  moving  round  and  round  the  corn^  beneath 
the  conjunctival  causing  very  little,  if  any  irritation,  for  up  to  the 
data  of  their  application  for  advice,  they  appeared  to  have  i^en  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  extraction  was 
performed  without  any  difficulty  by  snipping  off  a  small  portion  off  the  . 
conjunctiva,  nused  on  a  lenac«lom|.  over  the  centre  of  the  worm. 
Ne^er  of  the  dracunculi,  when  extracted,  was  found  to  exceed  two 
inches  in  kiigtl^.--*£|f  ed.  Times. 

MIDWIFERY. 


Axt.  10,^Matignani  Puerperal  /Vver.-*Mr.  Crowfoot  states  " 
in  fte  Pfotineial  MeHeal  Journal^  when  speakbg  of  the  treatment 
of  malignant  puerperal  fevefi  ftat  one,  or  at  Ae  most  two  bleedings 
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to  fai&tftefts  from  the  arm  may  be  employed  in  the  first  twenty^^fiNif 
tKMirSybut,  as  far  as  his  experience  goes,  the  most  powerful  remedies 
are  derivative  bleedings  from  the  vulva  or  anos  by  leeches ;  on  the 
same  principle  of  derivation,  a  scruple  dose  of  calomel  followed,  if 
necessary,  by  a  saline  aperient,  will  aid  in  cutting  short  the  disease. 
The  treatment  otherwise  should  be  of  the  most  soothing  description, 
warm  stupes  should  be  applied  to  the  abdomen,  combined  doses  of 
calomel  and  opium  should  be  given  to  dilay  irritation,  with  some 
saline  febrifuge,  and  the  patient^s  strength  should  be  supported  by 
mild  nourishment.  As  the  disease  advances  it  must  be  \e(t  to  the 
best  judgment  of  the  practitioner  to  vary  the  treatment  according  to 
the  prevalence  of  symptoms  of  undue  action,  or  of  exhaustion  ;  but 
under  the  most  judicious  management  the  result  will  be  too  fre- 
quently disastrous. — [Med.  Times. 


Art.  11.— TTic  Midwives  of  Greece  and  their  Hemediei.  By 
X.  Landersr,  M.  D.f  Professor  of  the  Vhivenity  of  J^thens.'^The 
Ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  Greek  mid  wives  are  very  injurious  to 
their  patients.  Their  remedies  are  curious,  kept  secret,  and  are  em- 
ployed without  consulting  the  physician.  They  consist  eitlier  in 
such  as  promote  menstruation,  or  in  sueh  as  remove  sterility.—* 
To  promote  menstruation,  they  use  strong  emenagogues,  as  aloes, 
crocus,  and  rubia  tinctorum,  'and  they  consider  fresh  resin  of  firs 
prepared  with  turpentine,  an  infallible  nostrum  in  these  cases,  and 
administer  if,  made  up  with  bread  into  a  sort  of  bolus,  weighing 
about  one  drachm.  Should  this  dose  not  have  the  desired  effeet,  they 
administer  a  second  and  a  third,  and  recommehd  drsuglits  of  came- 
mile  tea,  or  decoction  of  mt^tricaria  parthenium,  or  of  herba  auranti- 
orum,  to  be  taken  afterwards.  They  also  use,  for  the  s^me  end,  va- 
pour baths  in  the  following  way  >— The  patient  is  placed  on  a  close 
stool  filled  with  boiling  watar«  in  which  nie  and  orange  leaves  are 
digesting.  After  she  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  vapors, 
she  is  brought  to  bed,  and  receives  some  oops  of  rue  tea.  This  last 
mode  is  said  to  fail  very  rarely*.  Their  treatment  ot.jit^rHUjfiB  mere 
dangerous. .  As  a  general  rnle,  the  barren  female  seeks  fir^  the  assia- 
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Alice  of  midwives,  yiAio  gen^rdty  tfoploy  violent'  and  exeeodingly 
stimulating  ramedietf,  fiilrodtiocd  ffl  OMo,  p^  vagiMms  AoMiif 
othen,  Aty  me  bohises  '0f  myithi  eaiapb^r,  «fil  of  li«anomile»  pinks* 
and  einnamon,  cotton  tompont,  wMi  ttnetore  of  eastoveaiD,  iiioselint» 
and  even  cantliarides  1  Onkma,  gariie,  Yapoar  batbsi  with  beilie 
niUe,  and  1h»h  orange  laaTea,  are  alao  iiaed.  This  onwamntable 
treatment  is  often,  of  course,  foHowed  by  dangaioas  local  inflanuna* 
tions*  In  difficult  and  protracted  labors,  they  often  admiaister  brandy 
or  rum,  with  pepper  and  cinnamon,  in  such  doses  as  to  inleicicate  the 
patient.  The  oil  of  almonds  is  also  much  used.  Some  midwifes 
are  in  the  habit  cf  shaking  the  patient  very  vioUniigf  in  order  to 
promote  delivery.  The  new-born  child  is  nursed  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  exception  that  the  midwives  conaiider  dangerous—- cieanlineas, 
frequent  washing,  and  combing.  All  disease!  of  inAittts  ute  accor- 
ding  to  midwives,  caused  by  colic,  and  ayrupue  rhei  is  given  as  a 
specific.  If  the  child  becomes  very  restlesst  they  give  it  poppy*joice, 
which  they  prepare  themselves  from  the  papaver  rhoeas.  If  the 
child  remain  still  resdess,  they  give  it  a  panada  prepaied  from  wine 
and  biscuit.  The  children,  of  course  become  intoxicated,  and  often 
lie  for  days  and  nights  in  a  soporific  state.  The  abuse  of  these  reme- 
dies, and  the  excessive  swathing  of  the  childrep,  are»  no  doubt,  the 
cause  of  so  many  of  them  dying  by  hydrocephalus*.  If  the  child 
cannot  be  pacified  by  opiumt  nor  by  its  vinous  food,  it  is  supposed  to 
sufiTer  firom  flatulence.  To  remove  this,  the  midwife  performs  an  ex- 
ceedingly cruel  operation ;  namelyi  the  inversion  of  the  navel.  They 
bore  a  finger  into  the  navel  of  the  child,  and  turn  it  roun4  several  . 
times.  The  cries  of  the  children  show  the  incredible  pains  caused 
by  this  operation,  which,  bow.ever,  generally  removes  the  flatulence. 
Umbilical  raptures  are  thys  often  caused.  We  know,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  determinatiQU  jof  bloo.d  towards  the  abdomen,  the  move- 
ments of  the  living  fostus  are  sometimes  not  felt  by  the  mother.  In 
sueh  cases,  the  Greek  female  immediately  applies  to  the  midwife, 
who  roasm  a  few  pieces  of  cheese,  which  she  lays  on  the  belly  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  and  makes  the  patient  eat  some  of  it.  Should  the 
child  not. move  now,  a  second  remedy  is  eqiployed,  which  consists 
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kk  bMmqdaLHUh  and  btadipg  IheoLOQ  ihB  htUf.  9bmUi  both  lh«Ae« 
teMdbs  fail  ^  liC^4j(  .th»  cbUd  i8.4feMii«ire(l  ctf.  The  laidwife, 
reaorling  to  bar  last  fteaevroaf  takes  a  m^nthfttU  qf  foin  or  bniidy, 
aad.  spkis  it  with  foice  in  a  fine  stwsm,  ibFO«f  b^  the  -teeth  on  the  naked 
bdiy^f  the  pfcgttani.wonad^  who^  eyes*' are  generiUy  bliedfblded 
to  prereot  her  kom  witnessing^  the  operation.  .  f^is  temedy*  I  bare 
been  atsnred*  acoordittg  to.  the  aaseriiMs  of  many  yr^mon,  is  iafaUi* 
bie,  add  pmibptiy  <eiictt8  ibe  ehiUt'S  nic^meetat.  if  ^ti>e  ajl^e..  To 
promott  ike  secpetian  qf  milk  in  the  saoUing  wooaan,  tbe  Greek 
mid  wives  chiefly  use  the  milk  of  hazdnnUs*  The  hazri-mit  kernels 
are  made  into  an  emnleioa  with  mdon  seeds  and  sugar.  In  three 
cases  I  witnessed  a  ewmdercide  ifwreaee  in  ike  secretion  of  miUt  af- 
ter the  use  of  some  glaases  of  this  emulaion.— [Med.  Evdm^  from 
Med«  Ttmes^  April  13,^  1844. . 

»      »  ■ 

ANATOMY  AND  PHYMOIjOGY. 


Art.  12. — Digestion^^'-^SmvcrvKE  or  the  Tbeth.— Mr.  Lin- 
tottt  has  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a  regular  and  constant  fbrnration  of  a 
layer  of  bone,  or,  probably,  of  imperfect  ivory  like  what  Mr. 
Nasmy  th  has  called  ossified  palp,  within  the  pulp-cavity  of  the  human 
tooth  after  the  age  of  twenty  years,  independent  of  any  wearing 
down  of  the  enamel.  The  layer  is  thicker  at  the  orifice  of  the  dental 
cavity,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  it  descends  into  it  tiR  it  is  lost 
upon  the  walk;  its  thickness  increases  with  advancing  age.  Re 
remarks  also  that  the  part  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  seat  of 
the  commencement  of  decay  in  the  molar  teeth  is  the  groove  which 
separates  the  tubercles  of  their  crowns,  aud  at  which  the  operculs 
(according  to  Mr.  Goodsir)  meet  when  the  papillary  is  changed  into 
the  capsular  stage  of  development.  These  grooves  are  first  affected 
as  regularly  in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  jaw  |  as  if  they  were  from 

*  Mr.  FtLfset*e  Report  On  the  Frogvessof  Aeatomy  ao^  PhjwMlogy.'— [fikit. 
and  For.  UM.  RevioMr« 

f  On  the  Straotore  of  tbe  Hemaa  Teeth.—Lond.,  1843:  abstiaot  in.  tbe 
Lancet,  Jane  24th,  1843.  There  are  eome  excellent  illuatratione  of  tbe  mo^e  of 
growth  of  teeth,  M  Mr.  A.  ShaW^  P^psr  **0&  the  effects  of  rieketi  n|»on  the 
growth  of  the  skull,*'  in  tbe  Medaoo-Cbinug.  Trans.  1843,  vol^  x  fvi.. 
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llM  Ant  iaportEwajr  Aiv«to|Md  [Attii^  pi«W(lgr»ttMgF  MilidUirto'ite 
impcrfteiioiis  of  paHtlafl  lumtif  sMb  m  wm  mm  often  in  tharoilMr 
Hnu  9f  meiUm  or  emUtalfmiom]* 

ShLtnM  mmapnow.'^9f.  Badfi^lm  iboftd  th«l  alter  «xtiip»» 
lioa  of  d|,«  parotid,  aobiHinBiUarytr  aai  toMhigiial  gkada  in  i  4of  awl 
a  rabbit,  the  ae^mtioa  of  saUvBeDitlaiie^;  itvdieraclfri  femaintd'lhe 
samei  m4  no  hmtkm  wee  dietarbed*  [Tlie  eiperimento  add  pvoba- 
btlhy  to  tlie  opinion  that  Hie  labiaU  baeeal«  pidatlne,  and  other  gimde 
ivhieh  the  experimenter  left  behind,  are  ealmfy  flande.] 

A  cfltoe  of  a  kind  of  metMaeia  of  thesallveory  eeeireffton,  lei^alad 
by  Dr.  Roleanl8,t  and  is  Inleveitinf  in  its.  relalion  to  the  feneral 
physiolofy  of  aecrstien*  A  man  eiKhtyHwo  yeave  old,  had  an  rttack 
of  bronchitiS)  with  fevet,  followed  by  edpperation  iMMind  and  proba^ 
bly  in  one  of  the  piirelid  glande.  The  abeeees  waii  opened  and  two 
months  after  a  large  maaa  of  ehalk4lfee  eiibsCMiee  was  diaeharged. 
The  abscess  «oon  liealed,  end  he  reeereied  bie  liealth;  but  now, 
whenever  he  masticates,  eaNfa  flows  freely  from  the  akin  of  the  cherii 
and  temple  of  the  side  formerly  diseased.  As  eoon  aa  he  begins  to 
M,  the  skin  becomes  very  fall  of  blood,  and  hot ;  and  gradnaliy  drop 
ifterdfep  of  elear  fleid^witk  eU  the  chaittotera  of  saliva^  celleoti  tm 
its  snrfaee,  and  runs  down  the^eek  mi  nook,  and  eonttines  lodo  so 
just  as  long  as  he  eontiiiues  eating.  .  His  health  is  not  distpited,  and 
the  sali^«seeretlDg  surface  of  the  skin  le  natuiel  in  its  teztare. 

Anatohy  or  TBB  PRABTn»-~Professor  Mayer  of  Bonn  descri- 
bed  ifome  time  agoj:  a  burga  fharyngea  in  many  mammalia.  He 
has  since  fewnd  it  sereral  times  in  men.    If  lies  in  a  conesponding 

■      I    I        ■  >  11  I         11        11 !■  w mm     w    I  Ml  ■■ii*        ■    tiwi  I    I 

*  Schmidt't  Jabrhicbcr,  Bd.  ziji?«.  Heft  3.  l>t,  Badge^f  MiMlosiaDs.  on  the 
chemical  and  other  charaetecs  of  the  saliva  are  confirmatory,  so  ftir  as  they  go^ 
of  the  stetements  in  the  essays  by  Dr.  Wright  (Lancet,  March  5,  1842,  and 
following  numbers) ;  of  which  I  must  regret  that  those  relating  to  the  oomposi- 
tioa  of  the  saltvu  were  published  before  the  date  at  which  Uiii  report  oommencei. 
Many  of  them  are  confirmed  also  by  lishman.  (Schmidt's  Jahrbucher^  1S434 
No.  viiL,  p.  156.)  He  howcTer  sUtesthat  he  has  always  found  sugar  altered  by 
lactic  acid  being  produced  by  their  contact  at  95  deg.  Fahr.  See  ^Iso  on  this 
subject  the  review  of  Schultz,  Ueber  die  Vcrjungung,  etc.,  in  vol.  xvi.,  p.  232, 

t  Heije's  Archief  voor  Geneeskunde,  1843,  St  ir* 

t  Froriep's  Notiasen,  April,  1840. 
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pdtkiott  to  flni  whitfi  k  ooiMipiea  ia  tlM  mamiiuditi  lUMnelf  f  ki  tbo  mid* 
die  lioe  iaiho  maeoM  araibniie  cor^iuig  the  body  of  the  spheaoid 
bone,  just  behind  the  (posterior  border  oC  the  vomer.  It  ie  eomatiaee 
lerfe  enongfa  to  hold  a  chenrf -8toiie»  tnd  in  one  ceee  wee  double.  He 
thinke  it  probable  that  ia  other  maatmality  in  wbieh  the  bnnais  larger, 
it  may  eometiaiee  oomaiaaiioale  with  theaphenoidal  einnsea** 

FvNCTioira  of  tab  Stohach.  MM.  Saadras  and  Booehardat,t 
aeeanunf  that,  ia  generali  dieeolved  euVataaces  are  absorbed  by  the 
veins  of  the  etomaoh,  while  thoee.that  are  hisolable  are  taken  into  the 
beteals,  believe  thai  they  have  proved  that  die  chief  classes  of  aliments 
are  thus  disposed  of^  1.  Fibrin*  albamea,  eauei^m,  glolent  a.nd.  the 
gelatinous  tissues  are  dissolved  by  the  aid  of  .hydrochloric  acid  {jmd^ 
probably,  of  pepsia].  A  mixture  <»f  six  parts  of  this  acid  with 
10,000  of  water  they  found  eafficient.to  make  all  these  principles, 
swell  ap  into  translaoent  masses,  aod  samelime$  to  dissolve  them. 
2.  The  starehy  and  saccharine  principles  are  cospverted  whdly  or  in 
part  into  lactic  acid,  and  ia  that  form  ace  absorbed  in  the  stomach. 
8.  The  fatty  matiers  are  insduble,  and  pass  into  the  intestines^  where 
they  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
chyle.  The  ezperimenta  which  were  performed  to  confirm  these 
opinions  before  the  reporters  to  the  lostitote  did  not  succeed  well ; 
but  if  they  had  done  so  it  would  still  be.  hard  to  explain  how  the 
albumen  and  fibrin  can  be  formed  on  the  chyle  from  faulty  matter  alone. 
Still,  thai  some  of  the  starohof .  food  may  be  tr«isformed  and  absorbed 
in  the^itomach  ia  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  Dr.  Percy .;(  These 
make  it  probable:  I,  that  angar  is  formed  ia  the  stomach  by  the 
digestion  of  starch  or  wheat  fiour,  though  neither  these  experiments, 
nor  any  others  yet  performed  can  afford  demonstrative  evidence  of  it ; 
2,  That  the  dextrin  into  which  the  starch  is  first  transformed  may  be  at 
once  absorbed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  sugar  which  is  formed ; 
and,  3^  That  the  sugar  which  is  formed  must  be  quickly  further  changed 

*  Nene  Unten.  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Anatomie  and  PhysioIogio^Bonn,  184^. 

i  L*£zperience,  Fevrier  3, 1843,  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Acadamie  dei 
Scienoet. 

X  **  Case  of  Diabetes,**  Medical  Gazette,  April  7,  and  following  numbera, 
1843. 
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Of  abfl€(riitd.  '  The  ItUer  is  the  wme  piebftbto  oedehMiofti  entl  best  «c« 
couals  for  the  Tef  jr  enMU  qatetity  ef  Mgaff  wMeh  is  ever  feimd  after 
feeding  oa  starch.  Lastly,  Dr.  Percy  suggests,  that  ia  the  cases  in 
which  Dr.  MoOreger  feaad  «Bfaraa  theatooi^chs  ef  those  diabetic 
patients  wbe  fer  several  days  had  had  only.afliinal  food,  it  might  be 
formed  by  the  oxydation  of  the  fat  wbieh  is  coastandy  bekig  absorbed 
from  the  body  doriag  emactatioor 

.  CoaiPOsnriMfovTHB  Btt»B.«-I>jr«  Kemp,*  by  caiefol  elemeatary 
analysis  of  the  bile  of  the  ox,  hae  corroboralsd  Deiaassay's  opinion 
that  it  is  essemiaUy  a  tine  chemical,  compowid  of  ao  eleetro^aegative. 
body  with  soda.  Rut  he  holds  that  this  body  is  neither  the  eAolete 
ceid^f  DtfoMkreay,  siaoe  it  is  not  precipitated  ftom  the  soda  by  aeetio 
aeid^  nor  the  biUn  of  Beradiiis,  because  it  is  not  precipitated  from  the 
soda  by  earbonie  acid.  He  has-  therefore  gi^a  it  the.  name  of  bilic 
add*  It  has  a  peettliar  bitier-sweet  taste,  and  in  msse  resembles  a 
a.  fine  resin.  It  is  soluble  in  every  propoition  in  water.  In  a  siibse* 
qnent  paj^rt  he  has. shown  that  a  much  greater  difierenee  than  ia 
asaaUf  iongioed  is  effected  in  the  bile  while  in  the  gall  bladder.  Bile 
from  the  hepatic  ^oots  of  an  .ox  waS  destitute  of  the  bitter  taste  of 
cystic. bile ;  its  smell  also  was  diffarenl.*  It  mhiaAy  consisted  of  two 
different  ebetro-negetive  bodies,  sepaiiaUe  by  alcohol  and  each  com- 
bined with  soda. 

jfl&soipffoa^— M.  Lacaiichie[JL  describes  the  intestinal  viUi  as  pos- 
sessing daring  life  a  power  of  alternately  retracting,  and  elongating 
themsehves  by  a4ind  of  vermiealar  motion,  which  ha- believes  to  be 
iaflnential  in  the  propuiaioa  of  chyle..  And  biS'accQ0nt,.8o  far  as  these 
movemeals  are  eoncemedf  is  confirmed  by  MM.  Grnby  and  Delafond,!! 
who  have  observed  them  ia  the  recently  slain  horse,  4^,  and  rabbit. 
II"     ■■     *  ■  ■  II  ■■  .,..1 ,1 1  »■■,.■■    »     — ...  ■  II  ...    I  ■      .     » 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Dec.  16, 1842,  and  March  3, 1843^ 

t  Medical  Gazette,  May  5,  1843. 

X  Paper  read  at  the'  Academic  des  Sciences,  May  15,  1843,  see  Comptus 
Rendniand  contemporary  joarnals. 

U  Paper  read  and  reported  asabove,  Jane  5, 1843.  MM.  Gruhy  and  D^fond 
assign  to  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  Tilli  nearly  the  same  offices  as  are,  with 
much  more  probability,  assigned  by  Mr.  Goodsir  to  the  transitory  cells  developed 
within  the  villi. 
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ThejwU  Hwt  teidw  die  vrnmam^  9t  tttrmAm  mi  ^toofMim, 
the  villi  Bie  capMe  «f  Movint  foUfallsr  in  all  &rtolieA«,  anA  tbtt  tfieir 
^thtlimn  cilia  bear  oilie.' 

8mm  esperiineiita  by  D.  Bohr*  nay  mWt  perhapa*  to  ax)^ain 
tfomawbct  of  that  wlMeh  vaa  auppoaad  tadapeid  oil  aa  elaetife  powat 
of  abiorptian  poiaaaaad  by  tiio  lymphatics,  and  cartufily  haire  added 
much  to  the  probability  that  the  force  by  which  the  )y«ipli  it  earned 
along  die  lymphaiiea  la  that  e<  the  eontraetion  of  their  w^alla^t  It  has 
been  long  knoem  that  the  lymphalioe  win  not  convey  ceftaiaeebetan- 
ees,  eapeeially  naieolic  pMona,  while  they  do  oarry  olhen^  If,  for 
example,  the  aniraare  abdominal  aertn  be  tied  so  aa  to  stop  the  cirei^* 
lation  in  its  posterior  ezlremities»  and  Isrroeyanate  of  potaae  be  inaefted- 
in  a  wonnd  in  one  of  them,  it  is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  bkwd  by 
the  lymphatics,  and  is  fonnd  again  in  the  irine.  Bnt^  if  under  the 
same  cinmrnstanees,  a  narcotic  poisoo  is  pat  in  the  weond,  tfie  aai*' 
md  ia  not  killed  by  it;  and- it  was  snppoaed  that  the  lymphaiiea  ia 
this  exercised  some  kind  of  choice.  The  reealt  of  Dr.  Behr'a  ex« 
perimenis  a»e  these:  1.  iLcetate  of  strychnine  was  iatrodnoed  tnio  a 
wound  in  an  anim^'e  leg,  while  the  cireulatien  wan  nninternipeedy 
and  death,  with  contvlsiona,  etc.,  oeeorred  in  five  mintties.  8.  Fer* 
rocyanate  ef  potaaa  was  introduced  into  a  similar  wonnd,  mid  fen 
minutes  after  acetate  of  strychnine  into  another  wonnd :  In  lonr  min* 
ntea  the  animal  died  of  the  poiaon,  and  the  ferrooyanate  was  found 
in  the  urine.  3.  The  same  snbatanees  wete  introdnced  together  into 
a  wound  in  the  leg :  the  animal  died  peisoaed,  and  even  sooner  than 
before^  and  the  salt  was  found  in  the  nrine.  4.  The  abdominal 
aorta  was  tied  below  the  renal  artetiea,  and  when  the  hind  limbs  were 
paralyzed,  the  acetate  of  atrychnine  was  pot  into  a  wound  in  one  leg 
and  the  ferrocyante  of  potass  into  a  wound  in  the  others.  After  two 
hours  and  a  half  there  were  no  signs  of  poisoning,  but  on  killing 
the  animal  the  salt  was  found  in  the  urine.  5.  The  abdominal  aor- 
ta was  tied  as  in  No.  4,  and  the  acetate  of  strychnine  and  ferrocyan-: 

•  Henle  and  Pfeufer's  Zeitschrifl,  fur  ration,  mediein.  Heft  i.,  1S42,  and 
8ehm!dt*t  Jahrbucher,  Heft  iii.,  1843. 
t  See  last  Report* 
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ate  of  potass  were  introduced  into  the  same  wound.  The  animal 
showed  no  signs  of  poisoning,  and  the  salt  could  not  be  found  in  the 
urine.  This  last  experiment  was  several  times  repeated,  and,  with 
unimportant  variations,  with  a  constantly  similar  result.  It  would 
follow,  therefore,  that  when  the  circulation  in  the  blood-vessels  is 
stopped,  the  lymphatics  can  absorb  and  convey  to  the  blood  ferrocyan- 
ate  of  potass,  t)ut  not  acetate  of  strychnine  ;  and  that  when  the 
two  substances  are  applied  to  them  together  it  can  absorb  or  carry 
neither.  Rence  it  is  supposed  that  the  force  by  which  the  lym- 
phatics convey  fluids  is  that  of  the  contraction  of  their  walls,  and 
and  that  they  are  paralysed  by  the  direct  contact  of  narcotics,  as 
other  involuntary  muscles  are. 

Mr.  George  B^obinson*  has  related  some  experiments  in  evi- 
dence that  the  absorption' of  blood-vessels  depends  on  a  force  gen- 
erated by  and  proportioned  to  the  velocity  of  the  blood  which  is 
moving  in  them,  tie  compares  it  to  that  force  with  which  water  or 
any  other  fluid  traverses  a  main  tube  will  draw  fluid  through  a  side 
brance,  even  against  the  weight  of  a  considerable  column.  He  has 
often  repeated  this  well-known  expeiiment,  and  has  added  proof 
that  the  same  force  will  act  in  the  same  way  through  one  or  more 
membranes.  Having  mied  a  wine-glass  with  colored  fluid,  and 
having  cannected  its  contents,  (by  means  of  a  bent  tube  twelve 
inches  long  and*  one-fbarteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  having 
one  of  its  ends  covered  with  membrain^)  with  the  interior  of  a  pipe 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  he  found  that  within  fiVe  minutes  after  the 
stream  had  began  to  flow  rapidly  through  the  last-mentioned  pipe, 
the  whole  of  the  air  present  in  the  smaller  tube  was  absorbed,  and 
its  places  supplied  by 'the  colored  fluid,  whicfh  had  risen  from  the 
glass.  In  another  experiment  the  fluid  from  the  gfass  was  raised 
through  the  shorter  tube  to  the  mfembrane,  and  was  made  to  flow  in 
a  slow  but  constant  stream  towards  the  fluid,  passing  through  the 
larger  pipe. 

-    ^   •    :     •  Ltticfet|Mfcy27,1843.  i   . 

▼oL.  nf.— 14. 
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REVIEW. 

An  Estay  towards  a  Correct  Theory  of  the  Nervous  System.  By 
John  Harrison,  M.  D.,  Profeflsor  of  Phjsiologj  and  Patholo- 
gy in  the  Medical  College  of  fx>ui8iana.  Philadelphia  : 
f  iOa  &  Blanchard.  1814.  pp.  293. 
The  author  of  the  above  named  book  states  in  his  preface  that  "  the 
leading  idea  of  this  work  was  suggested  by  the  following  remarks, 
which  appeared  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  for 
August,  1835 :  "  It  may  be  very  possible  that  in  these  neuroses,  the 
change,  though  so  slight  as  to  escape  our  means  of  detection,  does 
absolutely  occur ;  and  yet  such  is  the  nature  of  nervous  phenomena, 
that  we  must  admit  that  great  and  extraordinary  effects  are  produced 
by  very  slight  causes.  Do  we  see  anything  like  this  in  nature— any 
remarkable  alterations  in  properties  depending  upon  apparently  slight 
causes  ?  We  do— we  see  extraordinary  changes  taking  place  in  the 
characters  of  various  inorganic  substances,  (to  whieh  I  need  not  par- 
ticularly allude)  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  thing  should  not 
occur  in  organic  stroctures.  On  considering  the  doctrine  of  isofner- 
ism^  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  it  throws  some  light  on  this 
obscure  subjecL  In  chemistry,  it  is  a  well  known  though  singular 
law,  that  the  properties  of  two  bodies  may  be  essentially  different  at 
the  same  time  that  their  respective  component  elements  are,  as  far  as 
our  knowledge  goes,  identically  the  samei  and  the  change,  whatever 
it  may  be,  appears  to  result,  not  from  the  abstraction  or  removal  of 
any  of  the  component  atoms,  but  from  their  peculiar  juxta-position. 
Now,  it  being  admitted  in  chemistry«  that  many  bodies  having  the 
same  constitution  possess  totally  different  properties,  and  this  dif- 
fierenoe  being  explained  by  the  different  position  of  their  elements,  it 
does  not  seem  strange  if  the  same  thing  should  take  place  in  the 
phenomena  of  organized  bodies — a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
•of  the  molecules  of  the  component  parts  of  the  nerves  or  their 
<centres-^may  produce  new  modifications  of  their  properties,  without 
making  any  distinct  change  in  their  nature,  or  adding  or  abstracting 
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a  single  organic  molecale.  I  am  mach  inelined  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  those  who  think  that  in  the  neuroses,  a  peculiar  organic  change 
takes  place,  though  we  cannot  demonstrate  its  existence ;  because, 
to  reason  on  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  independently  of  organiza- 
tion, is  to  plunge  blinAy  into  hypothesis,  and  retrace  the  errors  of  an 
antiquated  and  exploded  school.*^ 

The  above  remarks,  says  the  author,  are  by  Dr.  William  Stokes 
of  Dublin. 

Setting  out  with  the  above  peculiar  principle  in  view.  Professor 
Harrison  proceeds  to  the  discussion  of  the  following  distinct  topics  : 
Transmission ;  the  nature  of  the  change  undergone ;  the  principles  of 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry :  the  manner  in  which  the  change 
is  transmitted ;  innervation ;  certain  effects  of  nutritke  action ;  ady* 
namia ;  hyperdynamia  $  ataxia ;  explanation  of  phenomena ;  appli- 
cation to  pathology ;  review  of  the  electric  theory  of  neivous  action ; 
life;  absorption. 

We  proceed  to  give  an  abstract  of  our  author's  physiological  and 
pathdogical  doctrines,  after  which  we  will  offer  our  own  views  on 
the  pecaliar  speculations  set  forth  in  the  work. 

•*CKAFTfiR  L— On  TVansmiiiion. — ^The  phenomena  in  which 
the  nervous  system  is  eoncerned,  may  all  be  referred  to  five  clas- 
ses;-*!.. Change  ef  nutritive  action  in  the  tissues;  "2.  Muscular  mo- 
tion; automatic  and  voluntary;  3.  Sensation;  4.  The  intellectual 
functions;  5.  The  emotion ;  including  under  this  head  the  passions, 
desires,  moral  aflfectiens,  etc.*' 

Instinct,  the  author  conceives,  consists  in  the  operation  of  exterior 
agents  npou'  peculiar  organizations  ol  the  nervous  substance.  One 
thing  is  observable  in  each  of  the  above-mentioned  classes  of  phe- 
nomena, tranimlssion  of  the  states,  or  affections  of  the  nervous  sub- 
stance from  other  and  sometimes  distant  parts;  we  cannot  change  the 
condition  of  one  particle  of  the  nervous  matter  without  extending  the 
change,  more  or  less,  to  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  term  innerva- 
Him  has  been  employed  to  designate  in  a  general  manner  the  phe- 
nomena produced  by  this  triansmission.  All  sensation  in  the  higher 
animals  is  experienced  in  the  encephalon,  and  there  begin  those 
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molvealar  changes  in  the  nervous  evbstence  which  terminate  in  Tolun* 
tary  maseular  motion. 

Affectioaa  of  the  nerves  may  proce^  direcfUy  from  the  braio,  or 
from  the  spinal  cord  previously  affeeted«  or  from  injury  to  the  trunk 
of  a  nerve.  The  Ktate  of  the  brain  may  induce  changes  of  various 
kinds,  sttch  as  blush ingt  all  cases  of  erection,  violent  passions  affecting 
the  nurse's  milk,  loss  of  breath  from  suddep  joy  or  grief,  pallor  of  coun- 
tenance from  anger,  sighs  from  love,  diarrhoea  from  terror,  and  super« 
secretion  of  urine  from  anxiety,  bleeding  at  the  nose  from  vtoleat  an- 
ger, tears  from  grief. 

Changes  of  action  transmissible  through  the  nerves  from  the 
spinal  cord  are  seen,  in  tears,  from  exquisite  pain,  pallor  and  coldness 
of  the  body  from  local  injuries,  secondary  inflammation,  effeets  of 
blisters  on  irritable  habits,  eflects  of  cold,  etc. 

Changes  of  action  induced  in  pajrts  from  injury  inflicted  on  the 
trunk  of  a  nerve  are  manifested  in  experiments  on  the  pneumo-gastrlc. 
nerves,  which  nerves  upon  being  divided,  death  ensues  in  a  few 
hours  from  a  lesion  produced  in  the  lungs.  Bichat  by  dividing  the 
nerves  going  to  the  testicles,  produced  inflammation  in  these  oi^fans*. 
Magendie  divided  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  within  the  cranium :  instant 
loss  of  sight,  violent  inflammation  of  the  membranes,  eubsequent 
ulceration  of  the  cornea,  and  total  d^truotion  of  the  eye,  were  the 
eflects  produced. 

The  causes  which  produce  transmission  of  impressions  are  of. 
three  kinds:  moral,  chemical,  and  mechanical.  The  property  of 
transmission,  the  author  thinks,  depends  on  two  things ;  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  nervous  substance,  and  a  peculiar  arrangement  of. 
its  molecules. 

In  Chapter  II,  entitled  «<  Nature  of  the  change  undergone,"  the 
author  advances  some  peculiar  opinions.  We  will  give  a  condensed : 
view  of  ihem  : — A  cliemical  change  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the. 
impressions  made  on  the  nervous  substance*  The  essential  actions  of 
life,  which  'are  altered,  increased,  orj  diminished  by  nervous  trans-, 
missions,  are  of  a  chemical  character.  .The  Qature  of  life  is  to  be. 
sought  in  nutrition.    Nutrition  is  a  process  of  a>  chemical  nature. 
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Disease  is  the  perrersi^n  of  mltritWe  aetton  ;  death  is  the  cessation  of 
ntitrition  and  the  commencement  of  another  kind  of  chemical  change. 
Another  process  is  seen  in  the  living^  body,  ^eerefton;  ihts  is  a 
chemical  operation  likewise. 

In  order,  bowerer,  to  communicate  dear  notions  on  the  nature  of 
the  change  undergone  and  the  mode  of  its  transmission  in  the  nerres^ 
the  atithor  is  obliged  **  to  review  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy 
and  chemistry ;— sciences  apparently  irrelevant  to  the  matter  in  hand, 
but  which,  in  truth,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a  right  anderstanding 
of  physiology."' 

Chapter  III,  entitled'  "Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry,"  presents  the  following  distinct  topics  of  discussion: — 
Attraction,  aggregation,  chemical  affinity,  isomerism,  and  catalytic 
action.  As  the  questions  of  isomerism  and  catalysis  are,  perhaps,  not^ 
80  familiar  to  our  readers  as  those  mvolved  in  attraction,  aggregation, 
and  chemical  affinity,  we  will  give  the  anthor^s  explanation  of  them : 
Isomerism,  from  taos,  equal,  and  meroSf  part,  is  the  terra  employed 
to  designate  the  facts  that  the  same,  elements  uniting  in  the  same 
ratio  do  not  invariably  produce  the  same  compound.  Thus  racemic 
and  tartaric  acids  are  composed  of  carbon  4,  hydrogen  2,  and  oxygen 
5;  chemical  equivalents  of  each  being  66*48 :  so  of  malic  and  citric 
acids  with  chemical  equivalents  58*48  each,  are  composed  of  carbon  4, 
hydirogen  2,  and  oxygen  4. 

"  Unexpectedly,**  says  Dr.  Turner,  ♦*  as  was  the  discovery  of 
isomerism,  it  is  quite  consistent  with  our  theories  of  chemical  union, 
insomuch  as  the  same  elements  may  be  grouped  or  confined  in  differ- 
ent ways,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  compounds  essentially  distinct."  By 
the  term  catalytic  action,  from  hateitietn^  to  dissohe^  destroy^  decom- 
pose: "It*  is  intended  to  apply  to  the  action  of  substances,  which  re- 
maining unchanged  themselvei,  yet  produce  by  their  mere  presence, 
intestine  action  and  various  mutations  among  the  substances  they 
approach,^  Platinum  foil  acts  as  a  catalytic  body  when  it  is  immersed 
in  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases.  The  metal  becomes 
hot  and  an*ex!plosion  ensues,  the  gasses  unite*  and  water  is  the  product. 
Iridinm  possesses  the  same  property. 
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In  Chapter  IV  the  aathor  enters  upon  and  sioet  ingeniourijr 
speculates  on  the  manner  in  which  the  ehanges  wronght  in  ihe  brain 
and  spinal  marrow  are  transmitted  to  various  parts  of  the  hoAy. 

Of  all  substances  in  nature,  says  he,  perhaps  the  nervous,  is 
the  most  compound.  Water,  white  fatty  matter,  red  fatty  matter, 
albumen,  osmazome,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  muriate  of  soda,  phosphate 
of  potassa,  lime,  and  magnesia,  have  been  found  in  cerebral  matter. 
We  have  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  sulphur, 
phosphorus,  sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  and  magnesium,  in  all 
eleven  chemical  elements  in  nervous  matter*  The  nervous  matter, 
besides,  is  molecularly  mingled  with  the  other  solids— -interfused  into 
their  very  sobstance^the  two  coexisting  like  zinc  and  copper  in  a 
piece  of  brass ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  forms  or  modifi- 
cations of  albumen  which  the  author  considers  the  original  element  of 
all  the  tissues.  From  various  considerations  the  author  infers  ^*  that 
the  nervous  substance  is  nothing  more  than  the  primitive  organic  mat- 
ter (albumen)  in  chemical  union  with  other  substances ;  but  from  the 
peculiar  nature  of  this  union,  and  from  the  physical  characters  of 
nervous  matter,  it  is  far  more  susceptible  of  undergoing  change  than 
any  other  of  the  tissues."  The  rapid  transmission  of  nervous  change 
to  distant  parts  is  the  second  part  of  the  the  problem,  which  is  thus 
solved:— Motion  is  communicated  to  bodies  in  two  ways;  by  im- 
pulse and  by  attraction.  Both  of  these  principles  operate  in  the 
rapid  transmission  of  change  in  the  nervous  substance,  from  quick 
chemical  action. 

Chapter  V  treats  of  innervation.  The  author  combats  **the 
theory  which  prevails  in  the  schools,"  which  attempts  to  explain  in- 
nervation by  a  material  substance  flowing  from  the  brain  to  the  tis- 
sues and  organs  of  the  body.  But  consonant  to  his  ideas,  the  nervous 
substance  undergoes  chemical  changes  in  all  lesions  of  innervation* 
The  efiects  of  nutritive  action  are  comprehended  in  thirteen  aphor- 
isms, '*  for  the  sake  of  brevity:'^— 1*  The  reciprocal  action  of  solids 
and  fluids  produces  the  phenomena  of  life.  2.  This  action  is  chemi- 
cal, and  the  results  are  nutrition  and  secretion.  3.  Like  all  other  spe* 
cies-of  chemical  action,  that  of  nutrition  varies,  according  to  the  rela* 
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tion  wUeh  ihe  soiidtf  and  fluids  have  to  each  other.  4.  Animai  heat  ia 
elioiiiiated  bj  agency  of  ezygen,  carbon,  and  h'jdrogen  in  the  nutrt- 
tife  action*  5.  Vitality  is  a  mere  fitness  of  bodies  to  undergo  this 
action ;  it  is  dependent  on  two  things ;  a  certain  chemical  constitu- 
tioQ  of  organic  matter  and  certain  arrangement  of  particles.  ((.  "Ab- 
sorption, nutrition,  and  teeretton,  constitute  the  essential  phenomena 
of  vegetable  life.  The  addition  of  sensation  and  volition  constitute 
animal  life.  7.  NutriUon  and  secretion  being  results  of  a  chemical 
action,  must  take  place  ts^ra  vasii.  ft.  Absorption  of  the  nutritive 
fluid  into  the  tissues  precedes  nutritive  action.*'  9.  The  nutritiTC 
fluid  penetrates  between  the  molecules  of  |he  solids.  10.  Absorp- 
tion is  a  phenomenon  "  perfectly  analogous  to  the  rise  of  liquids 
in  capillary  tubes:  to  the  imbibation  of  water  by  dry  wood:  to 
endoimoae  and  exosmose ;  to  the  solution  of  salt  in  ^ater,  etc., 
etc.  11.  Bodies  in  their  attraction  for  each  other,  display  difler-' 
ent  degrees  of  force,  etc.,  etc.  12.  Two  things  co-operate  in  the 
production  of  the  rate  of  absorption  of  a  fluid  into  a  solid;  the 
force  of  attraction,  and  the  rapidity  of  removal  of  the  absorbed  fluid 
fiom  the  solid.  19.  Exhalation  is  dependent  on  mechanical  causes, 
such  as  attraction  and  pressure.  Secretion  is  the  product  of  a  chemi- 
cal change  effected  on  the  materials  of  the  nutritive  fluid. 

Our  author  thus  excogitates  in  reference  to  the  states  denominated 
adynamia,  or  defect  of  action,  hyperdynamia  or  irritation,  and  ataxia 
or  a  broken  down  condition  of  the  vital  powers.  Adynamia  is  char- 
acterised by  a  diminution  of  nutritive  action.  But  "  what  has  caused 
this  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  nutntive  process?  The 
answer  is,  that  the  nervous  matter  diffused  in  the  solids,  and  hence  a 
part  of  them,  has  undergone  in  its  chemical  constitution,  a  change, 
which  has  rendered  every  tissue  affected,  a  substance  different  from 
what  it  was  the  moment  before.  The  particular  steps  of  this  change 
we  know  not,  as  they  are  entirely  molecular,  and  placed,  perhaps, 
forever  beyond  the  reach  of  observation.'* 

«*  What  causes  increase  of  action  t'*  The  tissues  have  become 
changed,  and  this  change,  urges  the  author,  can  only  be  a  chemical 
one,  and  **  Mlows  from  that  disposition  of  animal  substance,  to  take  on 
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JAOiatric  ahaog«0,  wbentba  arrangemaat  of  Ibeir  rwpeetiTf  BMlaottlM 
aire  [is]  mtecfered  with*  Ifyperdy^anua  la  nlqmfialwajr^  pfiaeeded 
by  adynamia. 

'*The  chief  characteristic  of  ataxia  is  ^  vefnarkable  iooretse  ia  the 
£»cilityf  with  which  the  tissues  undergo  isomeric  oliai^ges*  Th#  gveat 
irregularity  of  the  symptoms  (suoch,  as  the  alternatioD#  of  chills  aiid 
fevera;  the  irregular  distribution, of  heat;  the  incrHistant  fittctuating 
secretions;  the  morbid  exalted  sensibilityi  ete.,)  is  bat  the  Qoaseqoence 
and  manifestation  of  this  increased  liability,  to  isomeric  changes." 
^  In  this  condition  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  nervous  substance 
is  affectedy  not  as  an  adynamia  and'hyperdynamia*  by  a  mere  isomeric 
mutation,  (that  isi  without  the  additon  or  abstraction  of  foreign  sub- 
^ance)  hut  in  a  real  change. of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." (p.  106.) 

We  pass  over  Chaftbr  X  as  possessing  no  special  interest,  and 
come  to  its  application  to  pathology,  which  is  the  title  of  the  elev- 
enth Chapter. 

'*The  nervous  substance  passes  from  sleep  into  wakefulness!  as 
it  passes  from  adynamia  into  irritation;  and  as  )r]:itation  within  cer- 
tain limits  passes  into  ataxia  and  thence  back  to  health,"  etc. 

**The  true  test  of  the  value  of  general  piineiples  is  their  applica- 
tion to  practical  purposes.  First  principles  endow  the  possessor 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  prophesy.  From  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  involved  in  a  hypothetical  casof  events  may  be  pre- 
dicted, that  have  never  yet  happened.  The  knowledge  of  isolated 
facts  amounts  to  nothing,  for,  without  first  principles,  the  points  of 
importance  are  unrevealed." 

.  <*  Choosing  the  stomach  for  the  purpose  of  iUustrsitiont  lot  us  con- 
sider the  couEse  of  treatmeniy  we  are  called  on  to  pursue  in  cases  of 
high  fever."  (p.  145.) 

Nervous  affections  not  only  radiate  from  the  stomach  biH  are  most 
frequently  developed  in  that  oigan.  The  ga9trio  symiisthies  pre  illus- 
trated e^ery  day;  In  fever  the  loui^us  coat  of  4he  sipmacttie  in  a 
morbid  condition*  It  is.  absurd  l)^erefere,4o  f^fg%  in  n  high- grade 
of./#,ver«xcsytfor  tho  purppse  of  carry iftg  «ff  from  thd  ^slUMntary 
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tuba  kriiadt  mttlMM^  A  matt  of  iiigaste  may.ftbrieste  Mm  a  al- 
laraliaAia  their  ohaaical  conatttiHioiiy  vitiated  finsda,  wkieb  ^^being 
abeerbedt  acl  aa  paiaona  on  the  eeononty." 

<*  Thia  doetrifie  df  tnng  cathartic  madieiaea  aa  ar  meana  of  daple- 
tioii*  ia  ooe  of  the  aioat  pernioioBa  in  medical  htatory.  I  say  one  of 
the  BUMt  penuetona,  for  ti^re  ia  another  which  ong ht  to  be  placed  on 
ihe  pinnacle  of  abaordity/'  Calonoel  and  blue  maas  gayeif  with  a 
view  to  reatore  the  secretioM*  the  aothor  avera  ia  yery  detrimaatal  in 
febrile  diseaaea  of  hi|^  aotioo.  The  lirer  doea  not  require  mercari^ 
in  fever,  and  when  auch  remedial  agenta  do  good  they  **  seem  to  do  ao 
only  when  the  fever  is  subsiding  or  has  left  the  patient/' 

The  electric  theory  of  nenrous  action  is  discussed  in  nine  pages 
by  the  author.  He  condudee  his  examination  of  that  tiieory  in  the 
aummation  of  Pearson's  arguments. 

''  1.  The  eziatence  of  electric  cnrrenta  in  the  nervea  ia  contra- 
dicted by  experiment. 

2.  The  action  of  deotrie  currents  is  analogoua  to  chemical  and 
mechanical  atimuli. 

a.   Metala  are  infitaitely  better  conductors  of  electricity   than 


44  The  nervea  are  no  better  conductors  than  the  muadaa;  their 
powers  of  eonduction  do  not  change  when  they  are  diaorganixed  by 
mechanical  violence. 

5.  The  neorileaia  is  inei^ble  of  isolating  the  moat  feeble  electric 
eurrenta  which  we  can  produce  in  galvanic  experiments.  So  that  if 
the  muscle  intervene,  the  current  will  paaa  from  the  nerve  into  it' - 

What  is  Life  ?  A  question  easily  put,  and  auscepiible  of  ready 
solution  according  to  the  commonly  received  aeceptaAion  of  the  term, 
life.  Bat  philosophers  look  at  things  with  microscopic  eyes,  and  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  vulgar  thoughts  upon  any  aub|eett  which  admits 
43t  any  latitude  of  apecolation.  Life,  aaya  one  phyaiebgist,  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  phenomena  which  resist  death.  Life,  says  another, 
«a  a  forced  state,  and  ooasista  in  the  actien  of  atimuli  on  excitability 
piodaeing  exeitemenl^  Life,  adda  a  third,  is  the  resoltof  organization. 
No,  userta  a  fourth;  it  conaist^  in  a  aeries  of  aotioM  which  emanate 
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from  a  Tital  principle.  Our  aathor  tbna  f eneralices  on  tfalv  perplexei 
and  difficult  sobject.  **  The  actions  of  life  resolt  from  the  inter-pent- 
tration  of  the  eolide  by  the  natritire  flaid.  Certain  relations  exist 
between  the  two  essential  to  those  resnlts  which  charlicterize  life  as 
differing  from,  other  chemical  actions.  If  these  relations  are  de- 
stroyed, chemical  actions  still  go  on,  bat  they  differ  from  those  of  life, 
and  they  end  in  different  fesii)ts«  For  life  is  not  combustion,  nor 
fermentation,  nor  putrefaction,  nor  eremacansis,  nor  any  other  sort  of 
chemical  action  but  its  own.  It  is  a  chemical  action  iui  generis^  end- 
ing in  certain  specific  results,  and  differs  from  all  other  sorts  of 
chemical  action.'*   (p.  169.) 

The  following  position  of  the  aothor  is  a  proof  that  genius  still 
aspires  towards  the  sublime.— **  There  was  unquestionably  a  time 
when  no  living  being  existed  on  the  earth.  From  some  unknown 
combination  of  chrcunstances  that  occurred  in  lost  gealogical  eras, 
carbon  united  with  water,  organic  matter  was  formed  from  morganic, 
and  life  commenced*  As  these  circumstances  were  general,  doubtless 
many  myriads  of  living  beings  were  at  the  same  time  produced. 
But  accordingly  as  the  eircumstances  varied  in  some  ^particulars  in 
different  cases,  —  according  to  the  action  of  external  forces  upon 
them  —  would  there  necessarily  be  some  modifications  of  existence, 
and  of  the  directions,  which,  the  Yital  actions  once  set  in  motion, 
would  assume.**  (p.  200.) 

The  idea  of  a  vital  force  is  discarded  with  strong  expressions  of 
disapprobation  by  our  philosophical  aathor.  He  decides  in  a  sarcastic 
tone  of  depreciation,  this  is  a  figment— **  in  truth,  says  he.  In  thus 
referring  vital  phenomena  to  a  mysterious  principle  of  whiok  we  can 
form  no  idea,  do  we  not  act  more  philosophically  than  the  Indian  who 
refers  all  natural  operations  to  the  Great  Spirit ;  or  than  the  old  woman 
who  refers  everything  to  the  will  of  Providence?*'  (p.  201.) 

But  here  we  are  reminded  of  our  limits  and  must  pause  in  the 
more  extended  analysis  of  the  work,  which  we  intended  to  give* 

The  extracts  given  will  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  claims  of  tht 
author  to  some  boldness,  if  not  originality,  of  speculation.  We  can 
not  pronounce  on  the  entire  verity  of  the  doctrines  set  forth*     Nor 
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can  we  abandon  oor  long  cherished  convictions  on  three  pointSf 
•  aUhoQgh  they  are  assailed  with  some  plausibilitj,  and  still  more  cOn« 
fidence  than  even  plaosibilityt  by  the  aothor.  Perhaps,  unfortunately 
for  iis»  we  believe  that  equivocal  generation  is  a  dream  of  philosophy. 
We  do  not  find  that  animals  are,  day  by  day,  generated  by  *'  some 
unknown  combination  of  circumstances*'— but  that  all  spring  from  a 
specific  parentage — omnia  ex  ova. 

In  the  next  place,  we  can  not  relinquish  calomel,  blue  mass,  and 
cathartics  upon  hypothetical  grounds;— being  assured,  after  long 
experience,  of  the  utility  of  these  remedial  agents,- even  in  fevers 
of  a  high  grade  of  action. 

And  lastly,  we  are  so  superstitious  as  to  agree  with  the  '^old  woman 
who  refers  every  thing  to  the  will  of  Providence."  We  believe  with 
the  old  woman  that  all-mankind  are  the  ofispring  of  God,  and  that  in 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being*  That  He  operates  by  fixed 
laws  in  the  creation,  and  snstenation  of  all  things,  and  that  man  is  tru- 
ly wise  when  he  devotes  bis  faculties  to  the  persevering  and  diligent 
and  pains-taking  task  of  investigating  the  laws  by  which  the  Divine 
Mind  regulates  all  things,  and  subordinates  them  to  the  gracious  ends 
of  His  beneficent  power. 

The  work  is  well  written,  and  evinces  great  industry  in  the  collec- 
tion of  materials  for  the  elaboration  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  advanced. 

J.  p.  H. 
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CJNCINNATIr   AUQDSCP,    1844, 


TffE  MEDICAL  EXAXXmHl  AND  WEffTEBlf  JLFfD  SOUTHEBlr  SCHOOLS. 

We  perceive  that  the  remarks  coDtained  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Medical  Examiner,  in  reference  to  certain  opinions  as  to  the  means 
necessary  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  western  and  southern 
diseases,  have  given  ofience  to  some  of  our  western  friends ;  and  if 
the  proper  construction  has  been  placed  upon  the  language  employed,. 
there  is  certainly  just  cause  for  complaint.  The  point  in  dispute  is 
this:  The  New  Orleans  Medical  Journal  advanced  the  opinion, 
that  southern  and  western  diseases  require  personal  observation  and 
experience  to  learn  their  peculiarities,  an  opinion  most  certainly 
founded  in  truth.  To  this  the  Editor  of  the  Examiner  objecti,  and 
in  very  decided  terms  condemns  what  he  conceives  to  be  a  partial 
and  erroneous  view 'of  the  subject.  But  the  remarks  deemed  par- 
ticularly offensive  are  the  following,  containing  an  allusion  to  the 
Western  and  Southern  Schools . 

<<  This  degrading  doctrine  has  been  most  industriously  promul- 
gated in  the  south-west  for  years  past,.and  what  has  been  the  result 
of  such  enlightened  teaching!  Since  the  establishment  of  Medical 
Bdioolt  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  comparatively  few  young 
men  bom  that  quarter  seek  instruction  elsewhere,,  under  the  belief 
that  tMte  only  can  they  learn  the  peculiar  diseases  of  the  South. 
What  the  eflect  has  been,  let  our  new  co temporaries,  whose  *  pro- 
jicpsional  career  has  been  chiefly  in  the  South,'  answer.'^ 

Wo  arc  unwilling  to  believethat  the  Editor  designed  to  charge 
western  and  southern  schools  with  iocompetency,  although  the 
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langoage  coatiined  in  the  extract  might  justify  euch  a  eohstnietion. 
We,  therefore^  defer  ooBMEieBtsoii  theobBOxious  passage,  as  we  wish 
to  9£St(sd  our  cotenporaiy  an  opportanity  to  itfine  hie  poiUion.  The 
foUowiag  extract  from  the  New  Otieane  Medieed  Journal  is  a  suffi- 
cient reply  to  the  real  point  at  issue. 

'^  The  Examiner  says : — li  the  South  h|ts  peculiar  diseases 
which  can  ouly  \^4t%idied  in  the  Sooth,  it  is  equally  so  of  tiie  North, 
of  the  West,  and  of  the  East,  of  the  Mountains,  and  of  the  Vallies. 
A  man  who  studies  his  profession,  eVer  so  profoundly  in  one  place,  is 
totally  unfit  to  practise  it  in  another  *  «  *  *  If  this  be  true, 
what  becomes  of  the  science!  Diseases  must  he  regarded  as  enti- 
ties, all  remodies  as  specifics,  and  those  who  prescribe  them-«^s 
empirics! 

'<  The  first  part  of  the  Professor's  pi^osition  we  maintain  to  be 
strictly  true — there  art  diseases  peculiar  to  northern  and  southern 
latitudes,  also  to  mountainous  and  valley  regions— the  degrees  of 
longitude  are,  perhaps,  not  so  strongly  marked.  Need  we  specify 
the  typhus  of  the  North;  the  yellow  and  congestive  fevers  ci  the 
South;  the  pneumonias. of  mountain  rc^gieos,  and  the  intermtttents, 
dysenteries,  dropseys,  etc.,  of  low  localities.  We  appeal  to  every 
candid  physician  who  has  received  his  education  in  one  region,  and 
sett]od,himseIf  to  practice  his  profession  in  another  totally  different, 
to  say,  whether  he  did  not  have  to  become  familiar  with  the  pecxi- 
Harities  of  the  prevalent  diseases,  such  peculiarities  as  he  had  never 
been  able  to  learn  from  books  or  lectures,  before  he  could  manage 
them  successfully.  We  readily  admit  that  the  well  educated  physi- 
cian, thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  structure  of  the  human  frame, 
and  versed  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  as  far  as  they  are  estab- 
lished, has  a  decided  advantage  over  the  ignorant  quack,  and  can 
sooner  and  better  learn  to  treat  the  diseases  of  any  clitne  or  rcgji^* 
in  which  he  may  be  cast — but  we  dissent  entirely  from  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  Professor  has  arrived  from  his  foregoing  premises. 
It  is  precisely  because  diseases  are  not  all  entities,  and  do  not 
preserve  the  same  features,  wherever  met  withj  and  that  remedies 
are  not  all  specifics,  or  uniform  and  invariable  in  their  effects, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  study  them  where  they  pi     ni?. 
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<<If  Prt^essor  Huston  wtU  visit  New  Orleaas  in  September,  we 
will  show  him  cases  of  yellow  fever,  in  a  certain  etage,  which,  from 
^e  symptoms  And  appearance  of  the  patient,  he  shall  feel  authorised 
to  pponounoe  convalescent,  but  in  which  death  will  be  inevitable 
within  twenty-four  hours — and  also,  cases  <^  malignant  intermit- 
tents,  daring  the  c^lm  between  the  paroxysms,  which  he  shall 
scarcely  think  worthy  of  professioaa)  attendance,  the  subjects 
walking  about  and  complaining  of  nothing;  yet,  without  the  use  of 
the  most  prompt  and  vigorous  treatment^  they  will  die  during  the 
very  next  chill.  We  might  easily  mention  other  instances  of  like 
import.  The  Professor  says,  ^  if  this  be  true,  whaf  becomes  of  the 
science?'  We  would  ask  in  reply— in  cases  like  these,  of  wbait 
avail  is  medical  science  to  the  uninitiated  physician? 

<(We  would  say,  let  the  student  of  medicine  be  thoroughly 
grounded  in  the  elements  and  principles  of  the  profession;  and  these 
he  may  learn  better  at  some  fdaceSy  than  at  others ;  but  if  he  designs 
settling  himself  in  any  particular  region,  characterized  hy  peculiar 
diseases^  we  certainly  think  he  should  devote  special  attention  to  the 
study  of  these  diseases^  apd  this  information  he  may,  perhaps, 
acquire  better  at  some  places  than  at  others.'^ 


Illustrations  of  Pathocooical  Anatoxy* — ^We  have'  in 
course  of  preparation  a  series  of  splendid  oil  paintings  designed  to 
illustrate  the  most  important  point*  in  pathological  anatomy*  They 
will  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  advantageously  seen  from  every  part  of 
the  largest  lecture  rooms. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that  pathofogioal  anatomy  can  be 
taaght  only  in  hospitals,  where,  it  is  presumed,  the  post  mortem  ex- 
aminations will  supply  the  necessary  illustrations.  A  little  reflection^ 
however,  will  show  us  that  this  conclusion  is  more  specious  than  real. 
Few  if  any  hospitals,  especially  in  tliis  country,  can  furnish  a  suffi- 
cient variety  of  morbid  specimens,  in  the  course  of  a  single  lecture 
term,  to  illustrate,  to  any  considerable  extent,  this  department ;  and  the 
impossibility  of  each  student  examining  personally,  in  a  crowded 
hospital,  with  that  minuteness  and  care  indispensably  necessary  to 
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comprafaetid  the  esMAlM  morbid  changes,  to  any  nothing  of  the  want 
of  variety  o(  opecimenat  renders  it^Kpedient  to  reeort  to  other  means 
for  mstraction.  Large  and  aoeurately  eoloced  paintings^  models  and 
prepared  speeimens  oonatitntei^  Aerefore,  the  most  arailable  means  of 
illustrating  this  branch  to  a  laige  class.  Models  and  preparations 
giro  the  form,  and  the  color  can  be  accuratdy.  represented  by  paint« 
ings,  while  the  lectorer  explains  the  process  by  which  itha»  been 
produced.  This  iti  the  only  practicable  course  that  can  be  adopted  to^ 
acquire  an  elementary  knowledge  of  ^is  subject  ^  after  which  every 
opportunity  should*be  embraced  to  gain  practiod  informatioB*  especi- 
ally concerning  the  diseases  common  to  particular  localities,  which 
can  then  easily  be  accomplished,  as  the  principles  of  the  science  have 
been  well  grounded  in  tha  mind  by  the  vivid  illustrations  already 

presented. 

-  ^' 

New  Publications.— We  have  the  pleasure  of  noticing  several 
new  books  which  ^ill  make  their  appearance  in  this  city  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  autumn. 

.*  TreoHee  on  DUeanet  ofthe<Skin ;  By  N.  Worcester,  M.'D., 
Professor  of  General  Pathotogy  and  Physical  Diagnosis  in  the  Cleve- 
land Medical  College.  It  is  to  consist  of  about  250  pages,  and  the 
diseases  will  be  illbstrated  with  eight  colored  plates. 

The  Medicdl  Gazette,  a  monthly  journal  of  Medical  Science, 
edited  by  N.  Wo^C£8T«R,  M.  D.,  etc.,  appears  in  October  n^xt.     * 

^  Treatise  on  Materia  Mediea',  By  John  P.  Harrison,  M.  D.r 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.  This 
work  is  i^w  in  press,  ^nd  will  be  completed  in  one  volume  of  ^aoxxX 
400  pages,  il  is  understood  that  a  second  volumev  to  complete  a  sys- 
t%n,  will  be  published  at  some  subi^uent  period. 

A  Manual  of  Examinatiom  for  Students  ;  By  George  Men* 
»ENUAtL,  M.  D.  Thiir  work  will  consbt  of  about  400  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  embracing  examinations  on  all  the  branches 
of  Medical  Science.  It  will  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the 
Courses  in  the  different  medical  schools. 

Hope^ 9  Pathological  Anatomy  I  First  American  Edition;  edited 
by  L,  M.  LawsoNj  M.  D.    This  work  is  illustrated  with  forty-eight 
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coloved  plalsflv  aetaratdy  «>pi6d  ftopitheonfiML  It  will  be  com- 
plelfid  before  the  6nt  of  Jfoveiober  next.  For  the  pn^poee  pf  tme- 
XBiHiing  it  by  maiU  it  will  be  issued  in  foor  ]nrtB»  wbich  can  beeaMy 
forwarded  to  any  part  of  the  country*    Part  L  now  ready. 


FALt»L£<ll'VRG8. — ^The  CincinnatiSontinerSchool  of  Mediciso  will 
remime  i|t  operations  on  Uie  first  of  September.  .-Dr«  Charles  Wood* 
ward  has  l^een  elected  4o  the  chair  of  Theory  and  Practice,  which  was 
made  vacant  by  tlie  resignation  of  Dr.  LMraon.  Professor  Locke 
Witt  giver  «n  experimentd  courses  in  Chemistry  during  the  term,  and 
reoapituIalB^  the  principal  topics* 

The  Fall  Jicetdres  in  Transylvania  Hhiversity  wiH  comffiendb  m 
the  finit  df  October,  and  eontinae  up  to  thv  commencement  of  the  reg- 
ular term«  The  regular  session  of  four  months,  the  period  adopted  in 
aB  our  school^  has  been  felt  to  bo  too  short  to  do  fiill  jastiee  )o  the 
muUifarhwia  subjects  .embraced  in  the  currfcuium  of  Ukiedioal  iu»eBoe; 
and  henpe  t^  meritorious  plan  has  been  adopted  of  jezteuding  the 
course  by  delivering  preliminary  lectvres  during  the  month  of  Qc* 
tobeib  These  Lectores  wiRismbraof ,  among  other  importafit  branches, 
a  preltmininry  dburse  of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry;  and  in  addition  to 
lectures  by  mej^rs  t>f  the  faculty«  Dr.  B.  Rush  Mitchell  will  deliver 
a  course  on  the  diseases  of  dii^^n.  Notwithstanding  this  prelimina- 
ry course  w^  not  interfere  with  the  regular  term,  still  it  will  be  highly 
advantageous  to  pupils  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  extending  their 
studies.  The  coutee  wiH  embrace  mnd^  impo^l^  matter*  and  is  gra- 
tuitous to  tlioee  who  chpose  to  attends  The  dissecting  rooms  ivill  also 
be  opened  in  October,  which  will  be  an  additiojial  iadncemeB|.for  pu" 
pils  to  attend  durieg  that  month,  as  time  cannot  be  so  \^ll  spared  for 
dissections  when  all  the  lectures  are  in  progress. 


Smith  and  Horner's  Anatomical  ATtA^^-^The  thisd  nunAer  of 
this  splendid  work  having  been  delayed  beyond  the  usual  period,  some 
conjectured  that  it  had  been  abandoned;  but  we  are  assured  by  Hie  pub- 
lishersv  whose  integrity  is  a  sufficient  guaramyfor  the  faithful  perform*^ 
ance  of  all  their  undertakings,  that  it  will  be  coi^^pieted  as  speedily  as 
possible.  The  plates  are.  tedious  and  expensive  andf  necessarily  re«  . 
quire  time  for  their' completion. 
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»  PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

Art.  h-^Report  of  the  Diseases  Tbhich  appeared  in  the  Cincinnati 

Orphan  Asylum^  during  the   years  1842-3*     Bj  Thomas 

Carrou.,  M.  D. 

Mt  first  attendance  at  the  Cincinnati  Orphan  Asylum  took  place 

early  in  February  1842;  since  which  time  I  have,  with  a  few  ex- 

^  ceptiohs,  visited  it  at  least  once  a  day,  and  sometimes  oftener. 

At  the  time  of  my  appointment,  nearly  all  the  inmates  were 
'   * .  laboring  under  some  form  of  cutaneous  disease ;  this  was  owing  in 

a  great  measure  to  the  bad  health  of  the  physician .  who  preceded 
me,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  for  weeks  to  pay  any  attention  to 
the  establishment.  I  shall  now  defer  saying  anything  on  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  these  affections;  but  will  in  my  second 
report  give  the  subject  due  consideration. 

Before  entering  upon  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases 
which  occurred  during  the  above  years,  I  will  state  the  method  per« 
/  sued  in  managing  the  establishment,  and  of  the  nature  of  the  ac- 

commodations. 

The  location  of  the  Asylum  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  City,, 
near  the  angle  which  ihe  Miami  canal  makes,  and  within  it.  Its 
distance  from  the  Canal  is  some  one  or  two  hundred  feet.  The 
house  is  four  stories  high,  and  contains  10  or  20  rooms,  most  of  them 
of  a  large  size,  and  every  way  comfortable,  with  the  mere  excep- 
tion of  ventilators. 
,  All  the  inmates  under  Tour  years  of  age  are  kept  under  the  care 
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of  a  nursei  whose  constant  vigilance  is  directed  to  their  wants  anJ 
comforts.  As  exposure  to  the  open  air  is  of  value  for  the  preserva- 
tion,  as  well  ,as  recovery  of  their  healths  when  bad,  they  are 
exposed  to  it,  and  take  exercise  on  all  suitable  occasions.  All  over 
4  years  of  age  have  other  apartments  slotted  them;  and  they  attend 
school  5  days  each  week.  They  are  provided  with  comfortable 
clothing,  which  is  changed,  for  those  over  4  years  of  age  once  a 
week,  or  oftener  if  necessary;  and  that  of  the  sick  as  often  as  the 
physician  may  direct;  some  articles  are  changed  twice  a  week^ 
and  the  elothing  of  all  under  four  years,  is  changed  at  least  this 
oflen,  or  oftener,  owing  to  circumstances. 

All  the  older  children  are  washed  with  suds,  at  least  once  a 
week;  the  younger  ones  more  frequently.  The  healthy  inmates 
are  washed  in  one  class,  and  the  unhealthy  are  divided  as  directed 
by  the  physician,  and  in  medicated  washes  if  directed.  Infants  are 
not  subjected  to  any,  particular  rule,  as  to  washing,  further  than  it 
shall  be  dojie  at  least  once  a  day  ;  their  clothing  is  changed  about 
as  frequently. 

The  beds  are  of  straw,  which  is  changed  twice  a  year  ;  and  the 
dormitories  arq  large  and  airy  apartments  with  Venetian  blinds  to 
the  windows,  which  are  kept  open  through  the  day  and  are  partially 
or  altogether  closed  during  the  night.  The  amount  of  ventilation  is 
regulated  according  to  the  weather.  A  dormitory  adjoining  the  nur- 
sery is  kept  especially  for  its  inmates  ;  this  dormitory  is  kept  open 
through  the  day,  and,  when  necessary,  is  heated  and  closed  during 
the  night.  This  arrangement  allows  of  the  free  ventilation  of  the 
nursery  throughout  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  is  made  com- 
fortable before  the  children  are  admitted ;  by  this  arrangement  the 
air  of  each  apartment  is  renovated  every  twentyrfour  hours. 

The  following  fare  is  given : — Those  over  four  years  of  age 
lak^  for  breakfast  bread  and  milk,  or  coffee,  with  molasses.  For 
dinner,  bread  with  boiled  beaf  or  mutton,  with  soup  ;  or  sometimes 
roast  bj^ef  or  beef-steak  without  soup  ;  potatoes  always  given,  fre- 
quently turnips,  sometimes  cabbage,  parsnips,  or  carrots.  At  these 
meals  vpry  little  other  variety  is  admitted.    They  sup  on  mush  and 
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Ynilk,  bread  and  milk,  or  mush  and  molasses.  Baked  apples  are  ad- 
iliitted  for  dinner  and  supper,  and  taw  apples  are  occasionally  given. 
The  inmates  of  the  nursery  are  fed  on  bread  and  milk  three  times  a 
day,  and  have  intermediate  allowances  of  bread,  crackers,  milk,  etc. 
"Those  on  the  sick  list  are  fed  as  directed  by  the  physician. 

All  the  departments  occupied  are  swept  every  day,  and  washed 
once  a  week,  and  every  room  is  ventilated  daily. 

When  the  weather  will  admit,  the  children  take  daily  exercise. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1842,  there  were  but  40  children  in  the 
establishment,  since  which  time  they  have  been  increasing  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  so  that  on  the  1st  of  January,' 1844,  the  num- 
ber was  86.  During  1842  there  were  83  admissions,  and  in  1843 
there  were  103. 

But  12  deaths  occurred  during  these  two  years,  and  all  of  these 
were  of  children  under  four  years  of  age.  In  1842  there  were 
4  deaths  ;  one  of  these  took  place  in  a  child  about  four  years  old, 
who  had  chronic  diarrhosa,  when  admitted,  more  than  two  years 
before,  and  who  had  also  extensive  disease  of  the  right  ear,  which 
was  the  direct  cause  of  death.  This  case  is  reported  in  the  Lancet 
of  diis  city.  Another  of  14  months  old  died  of  inflammation  of  the 
brain  from  repressed  eruption.  One  was  admitted  when  laboring 
under  inflammation  of  the  brain,  and  succumbed  within  a  few  days. 
The  fourth  was  admitted  when  laboring  under  diarrhoea,  and  had  an 
accession  of  whoopmg  cough,  which  aided  in  hastening  the  fatal 
termination. 

During  1843  there  was  no  fatal  case  until  the  20th  of  June. 
This  took  place  in  a  child  that  had  been  left  at  the  door  of  the 
Asylum  a  short  time  before,  and  was  very  feeble  and  unhealthy. 
One  died  on  the  15th  and  another  on  the  27th  of  July  ;  the  latter 
was  brought  in  sick.  In  August  there  were  three  fatal  cases  :  one 
of  these  died  of  disease  existing  at  the  time  of  admission.  In  Octo- 
ber 2  cases  proved  fatal* 

In  March  1842  all  the  children  were  laboring  under  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  or  that  peculiar  kind  of  inflamed  eye  which  is  so'  fre- 
quently met  with  in  orphan  asylums.  .That  this  disease  is  oonta- 
f  ious  there  seems  to  be  but  little  doubt.    Could  farther  tesHmony  be 
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necessaiy  than  that  already  before  the  professum,  I  could  observe, 
that  this  disease  has  several  times  spread  in  the  house  immediately 
after  the  admission  of  a  child  laboring  under  the  affection. 

When  I  first  began  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  question  in 
the  establishment,  I  followed  pretty  closely  the  method  laid  down 
by  Mackenzie,  but  experience  taught  me  to  soon  take  a  course  only 
recommended  by  him  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease  :  I  began 
by  using  a  collyrium  composed  of  argen.  nitr.,  gr.  ij,  aqua  dis.  3j. 
This  solution  was  applied  several  times  a  day  ;  I,  however,  soon 
doubled  the  amount  of  the  nitrate,  which  rendered  the  collyrium 
more  effective.  An  occasional  purgative  was  given,  and  insensible 
doses  of  antimonial  wine  were  directed  three  times  a  day.  By  this 
method  I  succeeded  in  a  few  weeks  in  mostly  eradicating  the  disease. 
I  found,  however,  that  when  the  children  not  affected,  or  who  had,^ 
or  were  recovering,  washed  in  the  same  water,  or  used  the  same 
basin,  all  my  efforts  to  produce  a  cure  proved  abortive  :  I  therefore 
had  arrangements  made,  that  those  affected  should  be  washed  in 
classes,  and  that  each  should  use  fresh  water.  Those  who  had  not 
the  disease  used  neither  the  same  basins  nor  towels.  By  these 
means  the  disease  soon  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  those 
laboring  under  granulation  of  the  lids.  With  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  this  form  of  the  disease  I  find  in  the  able  work  of  Mackenzie  the 
following  observations:  **  The  inside  of  the  lid  ought  to  be  daily  in- 
spected. If  there  is  any  tendency  to  a  rough  and  sarcomitous  state 
of  the  conjunctiva,  it  ought  to  be  alternately  scarified  or  leeched, 
and  touched  with  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  I  shall  explain  more  particularly  under  the  head  of  granular  con- 
junctiva.'' Indeed,  in  the  granular  state  of  the  conjunctival  tunic,  the 
application  of  one  of  these  remedies  is  ahnost  indispensable;  but  to 
avoid  all  the  trouble  and  multifarious  applications,  that  have  been 
had  recourse  to  in  this  disease  anterior  to  those  conditions  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces  of  the  eye,  all  that  is  necessary,  is  to  begin  the  treatment 
at  the  onset  with  the  solid  sulphate  of  copper,  when  it  will  be  found, 
that  a  very  few  applications  will  be  sufficient;  about  one  every  third 
day  will  be,  in  the  general,  enough,  and  in  recent  cases  once  or  twice 
will  effect  a  cure.    I  have  often  found  a  single  application  sufiicient.. 
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Since  its  first  eradication  the  ophthalmia  has  rea{^p6ared  several 
times,  and  I  believe  mostly  in  consequence  of  the  admission  of  one 
or  more  children  laboring  under  it,  at  (he  time  of  their  admission. 
In  August  1848  it  broke  out,  and  within  two  weeks  5^8  cases  either 
hud  or  were  existing.  All  of  these  patients  were  cured  by  the  sul- 
phate of  copper.  The  application  to  the  under  lid  alone,  will  often 
effect  a  core  :  but  it  is  sometimes  important  to  turn  up  the  superior 
lid  and  apply  the  sulphate  over  its  surface,  or  a  finely  polished  piece 
may  be  slipped  under  the  lid  without  its  being  turned  up.  If  the 
mucous  surfaces  have  a  mottled  appearance  or  be  granulated,  every 
part  should  be  touched,  and  retouched  every  few  days  until  a  uni- 
form appearance  takes  place.  In  the  purulent  ophthalmia  of  infants, 
I  am  induced,  from  the  result  of  a  single  case,  to  believe  that  the  sul- 
phate of  copper  will  be  found  a  remedy  of  much  value.  In  this 
case,  although  it  was  nearly  (impossible  to  open  the  lids  so  that  the 
eyes  could  be  seen,  I  was  enabled  to  slip  a  thinly  polished  piece 
of  the  sulphate  under  the  upper  and  also  along  the  mucous  sur- 
face of  the  under  lids.  On  the  following  day  after  the  operation 
the  swelling  had  much  subsided,  and  by  one  or  two  applications 
more  the  tumefaction  nearly  disappeared,  and  a  rapid  recovery  was 
the  consequence. 

The  pertussis  appeared  once  during  1842,  and  once  in  '43.  It 
appeared  in  a  newly  admitted  child,  on  the  20th  of  April,  '42,  and  by 
the  3l8t,  neatly  all  the  inmates  had  the  disease.  In  March,  '43,  it 
again  appeared,  there  were  however  but  two  cases  in  that  month. 
But  one  child  died  with  the  disease,  during  '42.  It  came  in  itith 
diarrhoea,  and  was  so  feeble  that  I  had  but  little  fear  of  its  becoming 
affected  by  the  disease;  it,  however,  was  subjected  to  it,  and  sunk  in  a 
short  time  from  the  combined  influence  of  both  diseases.  In  '43, 
another  child  succumbed  from  the  same  causes ;  and  a  few  others 
were  enfeebled  so  much,  that  the  after  diseases  of  the  season  had 
a  much  more  serious  effect  on  them,  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  had.- 

This  -affection  was  trcfated  by  emetics,  and  occasional  purgatives, 
and  laxatives.    When  the  cough  was  harassing,  broken  doses  of  anti« 
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monials  vere  given*  Smsll  doses  of  calomel  weie  oceasionally 
directed  for  the  parpoae  of  correcting  the  abdominal  secretions.  If 
the  breathing  was  difficalt*  or  if  soreness  of  the  chest,  with,  or  with* 
oat  pain,  was  apprehended,  blisters  were  nsed;  and  atill  more  fre- 
quently in  these  cases,  warm  poultices  were  directed  over  the  chest 
These  applications  had  a  happy  effect  in  a  number  of  cases.  One 
case  of  pertussis  that  took  place  in  '43,  was  so  interesting  in  its  char- 
acter, that  I  will  describe  it  in  this  place. 

Eliza  Adams  aged  two  and  a  half  years,  was  bom  of  a  consum* 
live  mother.  She  was  taken  in  April  with  hooping  cough;  and  soon 
evinced  more  unfavorable  symptoms  than  usual.  On  the  20th  of  May, 
she  began  to  throw  up  large  quantiUes  of  purulent  matter  accompanied 
with  severe  cough,  oppression,  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  pain  in  the 
chest.  The  patient  rapidly  emaciated  and  for  some  time  sunk  in 
appearance  beyond  the  possibility  of  recovery.  At  the  outset  the 
treatment  differed  but  little  from  that  to  which  the  other  cases  had 
been  subjected,  but  when  the  formidable  symptoms  above  noticed 
supervened,  a  blister  was  directed  over  the  anterior  part  of  the  chest, 
with  much  relief  to  the  patient;  warm  poultices  had  been  used  an- 
teriorly with  advantage.  After  the  cough  and  expectoration  had  some 
what  declined,  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  sul.  quinine  was  given  three 
times  a  day,  which  seemed  to  be  of  much  use.  Antimonials  in 
moderate  doses  were  prescribed  throughout  the  severer  periods  of  the 
disease.  This  child  recovered,  though  more  than  four  months  elapsed 
before  she  was  in  a  completely  convalescent  condition. 

Under  common  circumstances,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  do  more 
than  mention,  that  so  slight  a  disease  as  mumps  had  appeared,  but  as 
this  affection  shewed  itself  at  a  period  when  a  number  of  the  inmates 
were  recovering  from  hooping  cough ;  and  also  when  several  were 
laboring  under  diarrhcea,  it  seems  proper  to  notice  it  with  more  care. 
52  cases  occurred  within  a  short  time ;  44  of  these  appeared  in  June, 
and  in  July.  No  treatment  further  than  mild  diet,  and  abstraction 
from  atmospherical  vicissitudes  was  required.  All  did  well,  of  course, 
there  were  no  cases  of  recession.  Still  the  diseases  added  to  the  debili- 
ty of  several  who  were  already  feeble  from  the  effects  of  the  pertussis* 
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The  Tsrioella  appeared  both  in  184S  and  '48*  No  treatment  was 
^lireeted  in  any  caae — all  did  welL  It  first  took  place  on  the  25th 
Jane,  1842;  and  again  in  January,  '48. 

The  inflammatory  diseases  to  which  the  inmates  were  subjected, 
were  confined  to  a  few  plenritic  cases ;  a  few  of  inflammation  of  the 
Intin,  with  one  or  two  cases  of  cronp ;  a  very  few  of  general  inflam- 
matory ferer,  and  bat  one  of  rheamatism. 

One  or  two  bleedings  with  mild  pargatives,  antimonials,  and 
occasional  blisters,  or  warm  poultices  constituted  most  that  was  neces* 
sary.  No  fatal  case  occurred  but  in  those  of  inflammation  of  the 
bndn  or  its  membranes.  I  presume  the  reason  I  had  so  little  trouble 
in  the  management  of  these  affections,  is  because  I  had  always  the 
opportunity  of  beginning  the  treatment  within  a  few  hours  of  the 
attack. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  those  diseases  which  the 
profeiH^n  have  agreed,  grow  out  of  the  deliterions  influences  of  mala- 
ria in  some  form.  We  might  readily  admit,  that  malarious  diseases 
would  frequently  supervene  in  the  Asylum  from  the  consideration  of 
its  location,  which  indeed  is  sometimes  the  case.  During  the  period 
under  consideration  the  remitting  fevers,  as  well  as  those  distinctly 
intermitting  occasionally  appeared.  They  were  less  frequent,  how- 
ever, during  1842  than  in  '48,  owing  partly  to  the  greater  number  of 
diildien  in  the  house,  during  the  latter,  than  the  former  year.  At 
^e  dose  of  May,  '42  there  were  four  cases  of  intermitting  fever 
among  4he  larger  children,-~they  were  cured  with  but  little  difiicnlty. 
During  June  several  cases  of  mild  remittents  occurred,  that  yielded  to 
purgatives  almost  without  other  means.  On  the  27th  July  '48  there 
were  1 1  on  the  sick  list,  a  majority  of  whom  had  diarrhcBa :  and  on 
the  81st  there  were  20  cases,  12  of  which  were  of  remitting  fever. 
The  tfeatment  in  the  latter  cases,  consisted  of  emetics,  purgatives, 
and  the  warm  shower,  occasionally,' etc. :  they  all  recovered 

Only  a  few  mild  cases  of  dysentery  appeared  during  these  years, 
whidi  were  easily  managed,  unless  in  two  or  three  instances  compli- 
cated with  diarrhcsa.  In  one  or  two,  prolapsus  ani  occurred,  which 
presented  the  usual  difficulties  of  that  disease:  other  cases  of  it  have 
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been  occaMoaaUf  bibafht  in,  that  have  proved  bothtedioui  aaddiffi* 
cult  to  manage*  Of  tke  treatment  of  this  disease  I  sksll  new  say 
nothing,  but  hope  at  some  future  time  to  make  some  obserratioos  on 
its  treatment. 

The  cholera  infantum  and  diarrhoea  are  so  closely  aUied  that  I  shall 
consider  them  under  the  same  head.  Their  severity  is  most  felt  in 
cities :  indeed  it  is  said  by  a  distinguished  author  that  in  tweWe  years 
practice  in  the  copatry  he  had  not  <ibserved  more  than  one  or  two 
ca^es  of  cholera  infantum,  though  it  is  admitted  that  diarrhoBa  may  oc- 
cur. My  own  experienee  in  a  country  practice  which  extended 
through  a  space  of  more  than  twenty  years,  taught  me  a  very  diflferent 
lesson  in  this  matter*  I  think  the  number  of  cases  of  cholera  infantum 
compared  with  those  of  diarchcea  which  take  place  in  the  country  are 
even  equal,  if  not  greater,  than  the  proportion  which  I  have  observed 
in  the  city.  On  this  subject  many  writers  evince  a  singular  ignorance 
on  the  prevalence  of  these  diseases  out  of  cities,  or  large  towns. 

But  few  instances  of  cholera  infantum  appeared  in  the  Asylum  in 
^42  and  '43.  It  is  indeed  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  this 
disease  and  diarrhoea,  as  it  sometimes  glides  into  it,  almost  impercepta- 
biy.  Diarrhcea,  sometimes,  after  beginning  its  course  with  temperate 
severity,  unexpectedly  changes  its  aspect,  and  puts  on  that  of  cholera 
infantum.  Probably  a  want  of  the  power  of  accurate  observatioa  has 
led  men  to  these  conclusions. 

During  184$^,  the  instances  of  these  diseases  that  occurred  were 
very  manageable,  this,  however,  was  not  the  case  in,  '43,  as  they 
assumed  a  much  more  formidable  aspect.  Some  patients  during  this 
year  succumbed,  not  directly  from  diarrhcsa  but  from  associated 
diseases. 

The  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  September  of  '43  were 
unusually  warm,  whilst  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  year  were 
under  the  usud  standard.  The  mean  temperature  of  these  months 
of  the  latter  year  were,  in  June  70*4<Ki-^idy  73-7^»-AQgBst  70^33 
September  69*36 ;  die  minimum  was  38  deg.— 50-— 68— and  48 
deg.;  whikt  die  maximum  was  97  deg.«*»-88  deg«--^M  deg.,  and  98  deg. 
The  maximum  in  May  was  93  deg. 
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"  The  hoopiag  oough,  as  has  been  aaidt  appeal  in  M arehy  and  was 
rife  during  April ;  and  its  efiects  were  .felt  still  longer.  The  mumps 
also  breaking  oat  about  the  iMi  of  May,  and  continuing  to  appear 
until  nearly  the  diose  of  July^  in  which  time  52  children  were  perva- 
ded by  them,  and  what  was  to  me  singular,  the  feeble  and  sickly 
seemed  equally  obnoxious  to  them.  The  inmates  laboring  under  the 
cturonie  diarrhoea  were  much  weakened  by  these  diseases;  seemed 
to  lead  lo  a  fatal  termination  in  a  few.  Many  days  transpired  during 
July  and  August,  that  the  ehildren,  particularly,  under  four  years  of 
age,  were  extremely  exhausted  by  the  season  or  heat  of  the  weath- 
er ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  former  month,  nearly  one-third  were  on 
the  sick  list.  From  my  first  appointment  I  adopted  a  course  of  treat- 
ment in  cholera  infantum  and  diarrhcaa,  which  former  experience  had 
dictated,  yet  further  observation  has  caused  me  to  alter  some  of  my 
opinions. 

Near  the  commencement  of  my  professional  career,  a  field  of 
observation  opened  to  ray  view  in  Indiana,  witli  regard  to  the  influence 
which  malaria  had  in  producing  the  bowd  affections  of  children,  as 
wdl  as  of  adults.  It  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  in  1820-^ 
'21,  and  '22,  to  observe  dysentery  and  diarrhcea  existing  in  conjunction 
with  intermitting  or  remitting  fevers,  and  that  at  a  very  early  age. 
Soon  after  I  settled  in  an  devated  part  of  Ohio,  on  account  of  my 
own  health,  and  there  I  found  less  remission  attending  the  summer 
compbints  of  children,  and  often  a  more  rapid  termination  in  death, 
though  the  cases  were  less  numerous.  In  the  former  locality  I  had 
on  dificrent  occasions  given  barks  and  wine  for  ther  purpose  of  stop- 
ping the  paroxysms  of  fever  with  the  happiest  efi^ots,  whilst  in  the 
latter  situation  such  prescriptions  were  inadmissible.  I  believe,  that 
part  of  Indiana,  at  the  present,  shows  but  little  of  its  former  character 
as  to  intermitting  and  remitting  fevers. 

After  my  settlement  at  Cincinnati,  I  thought  I  discovered  some  of 
the  same  attributes  beloBgtng  to  the  bowel  complaints  of  children  that  I 
had  in  Indiana,  many  years  beforei^  From  what  I  have  observed  in 
the  Mississippi  valley,  thiough  the  space  of  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, I  have  butllttle  doubt  that  marsh  miasmata  has  much  to  do  with  the 
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piodaoiioii  of  the  summer  dieeaees  of  chiidrent  comprehending  the 
oboleni  iBfantam»  dianhcea,  etc.  The  in&ntile  remittents  of  ma&mB 
seem  4o  depend  upon  different  causes  from  marsh  miasmata. 

Many,  probably  justly  think,  that  teething  produces  much  difficulty 
attendant  on  the  health  of  children  during  the  two  first  years  of  their 
lives ;  I  however  believe  it  is  but  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  causes 
that  produce  disease  at  this  period*  It  should  be  considered,  that 
ohildren  are  weaned  during  this  period,  and  that  their  etomach» 
necessarily  undergo  much  change  of  action  to  enable  them  to  digest 
the  various  substances,  often  of  an  improper  kind,  which  are  thrown 
into  them.  These  alterations  must  of  course,  frequently  produce 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  alimentary  tract,  which  again  must  be 
reflected  on  the  general  system,  and  tliis  lead  to  varied,  or  complicated 
disease.  The  opinions  of  Dr.  Gheyne  with  regard  to  the  dditerious* 
influences  of  teething,  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  in  true  philosophy* 
It,  indeed,  seems  shallow  to  attribute  so  much  to  a  process  through 
which  all  children  must  pass,  and  which  seems  to  be  associated  with* 
not  a  few  others  still  more  difficult*  « 

Occasional  losses  were  sustained  from  these  diseases.  One  or  twe 
of  which  should  probably  be  referred  to  infantile  remitting  fever,  which 
will  be  observed  upon  in  another  place.  A  majority  of  these  were 
brought  into  the  house  laboring  under  the  affection. 

It  was,  during  the  time  under  consideration,  common  for  one-half 
of  all  admitted  to  be  laboring  under  some  disease  either  of  a  chronic, 
or  acute  character.  This  state  of  things  can  probably  never  be 
avoided,  as  those  obtaining  admissions  carefully  conceal  the  maladies 
of  orphans  under  their  care.  Humanity  often  calls  aloud  for  assist- 
ance. Under  these  circumstances  female  managers  will  never  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  wailings  of  the  unfortunate  orphan. 

In  the  treatment  of  cholera  infantum  and  diarrhcoa,  a  course  but  lit- 
tle varied  has  been  pursued.  Former  experience  had  admonished  me» 
that  but  a  few  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica  were  of  much  use  in 
these  diseases.  I  therefore  have  relied  on  these  few  with  the  except 
tion  of  occasionally  stepping  aside  to  try  a  remedy,  of  which  I  hi\tl 
no  direct  experience. 
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la  ifae  few  eaies  of  purely  luiiiixed  cholera  infantontf  whieh  imv* 
mppeafed,  the  following  ooune  has  been  directed: — One  grain  of  i»io* 
hmI  or  lomelimea  but  half  thia  amount  has  been  directed  every  hoar  or 
two*  according  to  the  aeyerity  of  the  83nnptom8  and  the  age  of  the*  pa- 
tient, until  the  color  of  the  eyacnationa  has  changed,  or  until  bile  has 
been  thrown  from  the  stomach.  The  calomel,  however,  has  been  gen- 
erally combined  with  small  doses  of  Dover's  powder,  or  with  opium, 
or  morphia;  the  latter  I  think  better,  particularly  when  combined  with 
ipecacuanha,  than  either  of  the  others.  The  tenth  of  a  grain  of  opium 
has  been  considered  enough,  and  generally  one  half  that  amount,  for 
a  dose.  The  other  anodynes  in  the  same  proportion  have  been  given. 
Calomel  in  some  cases  seemed  to  do  better  alone  than  in  any  other 
way.  To  this  course,  which  of  itself,  seems  to  be  the  sheet  anchor, 
warm  bath  has  always  been  directed,  and  during  the  recess  from  the 
bath  anodyne,  and  irritating  poultice  to  the  abdomen  have  been  used, 
with  marked  advantage.  After  the  existence  of  the  disease  for  twenty- 
four  hours  with  unabated  and  large  and  watery  dejections,  it  has  been 
common  to  direct  one-fourth  grain  of  sugar  of  lead  every  two  or  four 
hours,  given  either  in  combination  with  the  other  medicine,  or  in  so- 
lution; the  latter  method  has  mostly  been  pursued.  This  prescription 
has  had  much  influence  in  cheeking  the  evacuations,  and  that  within 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  I  presume  my  readers  will  think 
the  dose  of  the  lead  too  small,  indeed  I  fear  myself  that  I  have  been 
too  fearful  of  this  medicine.  Dry  cups  and  frictions,  with  flannel  next 
the  skin  have  been  used— the  dry  cups  not  frequently  enough  I  fear, 
because  I  feel  satisfied,  that  they  should  stand  foremost  among  external 
applicaUons.  Blisters  have  also  been  used  in  these  cases  with  advantage. 
In  the  onset  of  these  diseases  we  sometimes  find  watery,  and  rice  color- 
ed evacuations,  almost  without  vomiting.  In  cases  of  this  kind  I  have 
pursued  the  same  course  as  though  every  symptom  of  cholera  infantum 
had  been  present,  because.many  constitutions  seem  almost  incapable  of 
vetrogade  action  of  the  stomach,  yet  dianhaa  may  carry  them  down 
vapidly.  After  the  disease  had  run  twenty-four  hours  it  was  common 
to  substitute  Dover's  powder  for  opium  in  the  dose  of  one-half  to  three- 
fourths  and  one  grain  every  four  or  six  hours«-owing  to  the  age  and 
constitution  of  the  patient,  and  the  probable  tendency  to  head  affection. 
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Of  the  danger  of  inflaaunation  of  the  braia  or  its  membranes,  from 
the  use  of  calomel  and  opium  isy  in  my  opinioD^  not  very  ipreat,  uideas 
the  amount  of  opium  be  considerablct  or  enough  to  produce  profoimd 
sleep.  The  danger  is  much  diminished,  however*  by  the  addititon  of 
ipecacuanha,  as  this  addition  throws  the  circulation  more  directly  upon 
the  capillary  tissues.  After  the  diarrhcea  has  continued  for  some  days, 
I  have  commonly  added  four  grains  of  prepared  chalk  to  each  dose  of 
calomel  and  opium  or  calomel  and  Dover's  powder.  A  very  usual 
prescription  has  been  the  following: — 

R    Pul.  Dover!,  grs.  xij  ; 

Hydrarg.  submu.,  grs.  vj ;  [to  xij  powders- 
Greta  prae.,  9ij .  Mix,  and  make  in- 
For  children  of  two  years  old  one  has  been  directed  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  in  mild  oases  one  only  every  night.  Half  this  amount  or 
even  less  has  been  given  in  cases  of  infants.  Lead  has  been  favorably 
spoken  of  in  the  acute  stages  of  these  diseases,  it  may  with  equal  proprie- 
ty be  recommended  where  they  have  become  chronic.  It  has  been 
my  custom,  however,  to  intermit  its  nse  every  few  days  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  its  pernicious  ejSfeets.  Experience  has  taught  me,  that  this 
medicine  will  sometimest  when  given  in  laige  doses*  have  a  deliterious 
influence,  even  when  there  could  have  been  no  combination  of  the 
carbonate  with  the  acetate.  This  I  think  is  sometimes  evinced  by 
sickness  and  occasional  vomiting.  That  sugar  of  lead  is  superior  to 
all  other  astringents  I  have  no  doubt :  indeed  the  whole  catalogue  of 
vegetable  astringents,  seems  to  me,  to  be  dangerous  in  its  character. 
Although  Dr.  Eberle  says  not  a  little  in  favor  of  these  remedies  in  the 
diarrhoeas  of  children,  yet  when  treating  of  this  disease  as  existing  in 
connection  with  teething,  he  informs  us  that  he  had  had  a  patient 
with  diarrhoea;  and  that  he  found  the  usual  means  fail,  which  induced 
him  to  direct  a  decoction  of  the  geranium  maculatum  in  milk;  ten 
hours  after,  the  diarrhoea  suddenly  stopped  and  a  violent  convulsion 
occurred,  which  terminated  in  a  comatose  condition,  that  was  followed 
by  another  convulsion  whieh  ended  in  death.  This  result  not  nnfre- 
quently  occnrs  in  cases  where  teething  is  no  part  of  the  disease.  The 
peeaUsr  influenoe  whieh  lead  has  on  the  nervous  system,  seems  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  result,  whidi  pn^iiy  makes  it  so  iavalmble  a 
remedy  in  the  tfOttmeBl  of  bowel  affections. 

[00HCI.VDIP  IN  HixT  mmn.] 
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kKt*%^Ooi'IAwr  Oil  has  gaiaed  considerable  repntation  for  the 
core  of  Tariooa  foEmi  of  hitterto  ialraetable  dkeaaee,  more  eepeeially 
tttbevcDlar  affection  of  the  laiigf«    The  employment  of  thie  agent  is 
entirely  empirical^  aa  iie  moiuB  operwidi  has  not  been  explained  by 
any  of  its  advocates,  nor  have  the  diseased  states  been  particularly  des- 
ignated to  which  it  is  applicable;  it  occopies  a  sort  of  independent  po- 
sition-—a  reserve  du  corp9-^io  be  used  as  exigencies  may  demand, 
though  sometimes  taking  the  lead  in  the  action,  but  always  operating 
in  accordance  with  some  unknown,  mysterious  law.    We  notice  two 
points  in  the  history  of  this  article,  which  we  cannot  but  regard  as 
ominous  of  its  ultimate  failure:  the  first  is,  a  rapid  multiplication  of 
diseases  to  which  the  remedy  is  applicable ;  and  secondly,  that  it 
usually,  perhaps  ahom/Sf  only  uuUgatei^  and  rarely  if  ever  cures. 
The  time  is* probably  not  far  distant  when  this  Taunted  remedy,  like 
its  compeer  ruig^lUha^  will  be  known  only  as  an  exploded  deception. 

En.  Lancbt.]] 
CocTs  Liver  Oil  in  Strumous  Biseaees.-^By'W.  O.  Chalk,  Esq. 
It  would  seem,  says  Mr.  Chalk,  that  ol.  jecoris  aselK  is  an  active  ther- 
apeutic agent  in  strumous,  rheumatic,  and  some  skin  diseases ;  and 
that  its  revival  as  a  remedy  is  likely  to  prove  of  great  service.  It 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  merely  dietetic  agent.  It  possesses  consid- 
erable power  in  allaying  the  diseases  of  the  joints,  especially  strum- 
ous and  rheumatic,  and  that  with  a  rapidity  unequalled  by  most  other 
medicines.  Tubercular  depositions  are  absorbed  under  its  influence. 
Even  in  the  lungs  it  appears  to  have  the  power  of  arresting,  or  at  least 
of  modifying,  the  deposit.  Scrofulous  diseases  of  the  bones  are 
relieved  by  it.  Faulty  secretions  are  quickly  changed  to  healthy, 
especially  the  hepatic.  Some  experiments  were  made  on  patients 
where  no  local  affection  existed,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  effects  on 
the  biliary  organs.  Its  success,  in  several  instances,  was  complete^  in 
changing  the  varied  and  clay-colored  motions  of  scrofulous  habits  to  a 
healthy  condition.  With  children  the  exhibition  of  the  oil  was  com- 
monly followed  by  relaxation  of  4he  bowels ;  with  adults  it  frequently 
produced  constipation.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  properties  is  its 
power  of  inducing  embonpointj  and  of  restoring  a  healthy  hue  to  the 
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oountenanee;  The  namber  of  patiento  treated  with  ol.  j.  a.  amoanted 
to  between  80  and  100,of  whom  a  large  majority  obtained  decided  relief. 
A  great  deal  of  difficalty  was  at  first  experienced  in  the  administering 
of  a  remedy  »o  disgusting  and  nauseous :  nothing,  I  believe,  could 
have  induced  many  to  take  it  bat  the  opportunity  they  had  of  obsenring 
its  good  effect  on  others. 

Since  my  return  to  town,  I  have  endeavored  to  obtain  a  purer  oil, 
for,  however  useful  as  a  medicine,  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring  it 
into  general  use  unless  deprived  of  its  impurities.  After  examining 
several  specimens,  I  have  found  that  prepared  by  Mr.  Wright,  of  544, 
Gloucester  Place,  Portroan  Square,  to  be  the  best,  and  its  qualities 
unimpaired  by  the  process  employed  for  its  purification.  He  states, 
OS  the  result  of  his  experiments,  that  he  has  obtained  oils  of  various 
qualities,  seme  of  them  quite  inert.  The  liver  of  the  milter  cod  yields 
the  strongest  oil,  and  darker  in  color  than  that  of  the  spawner*  The 
two  specimens  now  by  me  are  exceedingly  pure,  nearly  inodorous, 
«nd  of  a  crystalline  clearness.  One  is  of  a  brown  color  (the  milter), 
the  other  of  a  light  yellow  (the  spawner) ;  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
former  is  •921-5,  temp.  04;  that  of  the  latter  'OIQ,  temp.  64.  The 
quality  of  the  oil  is  considerably  impaired  when  a  high  temperature 
is  employed  in  the  manipulation.  The  object  in  giving  publicity  to 
these  cases,  is  not  to  speak  of  the  cures  performed  by  ol.  jecoris 
aselli,  for  they  will  be  found  comparatively  few ;  but  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  others  to  the  fact  that  it  does  yield  relief  to  a  class  of  patients 
whose  diseases  too  often  baffle  the  attempts  of  the  most  enligtened  prac- 
titioners,  and  to  induce  them,  when  opportunity  offers,  to  test  its  vir- 
tues for  themselves. 

The  dose  was  generally  half  an  ounce  three  times  a  day,  continued 
for  weeks  and  even  months  together.— £Braith.  Ret.,  from  Medical 
Gazette,  Dec.  29, 1843,  p.  414. 

Art.  3. — Effects  of  Starvation  on  the  size  of  the  Heart.^~[ln 
Dr.  CLossat's  experiments  on  the  effects  of  inanition,  he  has  arrived  at 
some  important  conclusions  which  may  be  useful  in  our  treatment  of 
enlargement  of  the  heart.] 

Having  ascertained  that  all  animsls  killed  by  starvation  lost  four- 
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lantht  of  their  weight,  four-tenths  of  the  natural  subataace  of  their 
bodies,  it  became  a  matter  of  importance  to  ascertaia  what  organa  of 
the  body  had  been  chiefly  attacked  to  supply  this  loss.  M.  Ghoesat 
enters  into  long  details  on  this  point,  comparing  the  weight  of  the 
different  organs  with  those  of  the  healthy  animal,  and  thus  arriving 
at  an  approximate  conclusion.  The  fat,  as  might  have  been  expec- 
ted, first  disappears,  but  as  this  is  not  one  of  the  essential  organs  of 
the  body,  no  attention  need  be  paid  to  this.  It  is  the  muscular  system 
which  bears  almost  the  whole  loss.  The  heart  is  liable  to  be  rapidly 
attacked,  and  conversely,  experiences  under  the  effect  of  abstinence,  a 
very  great  loss  of  weight  Its  state  might  always  be  judged  of  from 
that  of  the  muscles,  and  their  state  might  be  judged  of  from  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  heart. 

These  researches  of  M.  Chossat,  prove  that  this  softened  state  of 
the  muscular  system,  for  from  depending  on  an  inflammatory  state,  as 
is  generally  supposed  at  the  present  day,  results,  as  he  has  so  beauti- 
fully shown,  from  the  agencies  of  life  having  attacked  it,  to  supply  the 
want  of  fuel  to  the  respiratory  function.  These  observations  of  M. 
Chossat  also  throw  light  on  a  fact  never  hitherto  explained.  In  the 
process  of  training  animals  it  has  been  a  constant  remark,  that  the 
treatment  to  which  they  are  subjected  causes  a  marked  enlargement  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart.  Now,  if  M.  Chossat's  experi- 
ments prove  that  when  an  animal  is  starved,  the  muscular  structures 
of  the  body  are  those  which  chiefly  conduce  to  supply  the  wastes  of 
the  sjrstem,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  external  muscles  indicates 
that  of  the  heart,  we  are  warranted  to  conclude,  that  the  condition  of 
the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  will  increase  with  that  of  the  mus- 
cles under  training,  and  the  one  observation  serves  to  illustrate  and 
explain  the  other.  Another  important  pathological  appearance  which 
it  is  necessary  to  notice,  was,  that  the  nervous  system  appeared  to 
have  lost  none  of  its  original  volume  or  weight,  though  every  other 
organ  of  the  body  was  reduced  both  in  volume  and  weight. — [Braith. 
Ret.  from  Edin.  Med.  and  Sar.  Jour.,  Jan.,  1844,  p.  169. 
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Abt«  4»—- CWAjfUfl/  in  Hooping  Cnif  A.— Dr.  Caj«te&  Wadill,  of 
YieDna,  treated  nine  childveot  BvJSmng  (torn  ihm  diaeaae,  with  eochi- 
neal«  as  recomiaended  by  certain  Eo^h  phyeiciant*  The  remedy 
was  adffliniatered  in  all  ati^gee  of  the  disease ;  and  its  efficacy  was  ao 
instantaneous  and  constant,  that,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  of  cases, 
Dr.  Waohtl  feels  authorized  to  regard  cochineal  as  n  specific  in  hoop- 
ing cough*  The  following  is  his  manner  of  exhibiting  the  remedy:-*- 
Tate  of  cochineal  one  scruple ;  sugar,  one  ounce.-— Dissolve  in  six 
ounces  of  warm  water.  The  dose  is  three  tea-spoonaful  in  the  24 
hours.  The  solution  ought  not  to  be  kept  longer  than  36  or  48  hours, 
because  after  that  time  it  assumes  a  brown  hue,  and  a  sour  taste  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  use. — {[Braith.  Ret.,  from  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
from  Medical  Gazette,  Jan.  26,  1844,  p.  560. 

[This  formula  is  objected  to  by  Dr.  Allnat,  inasmuch  as  the  solu- 
tion becomes  acid  in  a  few  hoors  and  unfit  for  use.  He  has  employed 
the  same  remedy  for  twenty  years  in  hooping  cough  with  success. 
He  say  says] : 

A  peculiar  acid  is  generated  in  the  system  by  the  disorder  which 
may  be  detected  in  the  excretions  from  the  stomach,  and  which  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  exciting  cause  of  the  spasmodic  action  of  the  glottis, 
producing  the  <<  whoop."  It  is  obviously  destraUe,  therefore,  to  neu- 
tralize this  acrid  condition  of  the  first  passages,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
full  advantage  of  the  antispasmodic  and  anodyne  properties  of  the 
cochineal ;  and  for  this  purpose  the  alkaline  $olution  is  invaluable. 
It  is  of  a  deep  purple  or  violet  hue,  will  keep  a  long  time  without 
change,  and  the  active  powers  of  the  cochineal  are  not  impaired  by 
the  combination.    Jhe  following  is  the  form  :— 

Take  of  Carbonate  of  Potassa,  a  drachm ;  Cochineal,  a  scruple  ; 
boiling  water  eight  ounces.  The  dose  is  a  tea-spoonful  thiee  times  a 
day««— [Braith.  Bet.,  from  Pharma.  Jour.,  March,  1, 1844,  p.  456. 
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SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


AUT.  6.— On  a  coit  of  Pungout  Tumor  of  the  TlHa.  By 
PnoPBssoR  Roux.— M.9  «tat  30,  carter,  lymphatic  temperament, 
entered  my  wards  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  on  account  of  a  tnmor,  sitaat^d 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  left  knee,  which  commenced  about  eighteen 
months  ago :  he  mentioned  that  it  was  produced  by  an  effort  he  had 
made  to  raise  a  heavy  weight,  and  was  preceded  by  a  noise,  as  if 
something  had  burst  in  the  part,  and  had  since  then  increased  in  size. 
It  is  now  about  as  large  as  an  adult  fist ;  occupies  the  superior  and 
external  portion  of  the  tibia,  about  four  finger^s  breadth  from  the  pa- 
tella; hard,  elastic ^  not  easily  depressed;  the  seat  of  pulsations, 
which  disappear  when  pressure  is  exercised  on  the  femoral  artery, 
and  which  are  isochronous  with  the  throbbing  of  the  heart;  skin 
covering  it  is  distended,  shining,  and  offering  a  few  vessels  which 
appear  more  voluminous  than  usual ;  leg  swollen  to  about  two  inches 
below  the  tumor ;  femoro-tibial  articulation  sound ;  its  movements  in 
the  normal,  condition ;  condyles  of  the  tibia  seemed  to  be  free  from 
disease,  this  being  limited  to  the  external  portion  of  the  part  which 
supports  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  which  may  be  called  the  neck; 
deep  seated  pains  radiating  over  the  whole  leg ;  general  health  good. 
On  due  consideration,  I  became  convinced,  that  the  only  chance  of 
cure  was  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery,  though  this,  perhaps,  will 
not  prevent  its  re-appearance  at  some  future  period.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  danger  attendant  on  the  operation ;  but  that  which  may 
result  from  the  disorder,  namely,  aneurismal  tumor  of  the  tibia,  is 
still  greater,  and  therefore  justifies  my  performing  it:  the  more  so,  as 
the  capillary  vessels  surrounding  the  tumor  are  considerably  dilated 
and  aneurismal,  and  as  death  will  inevitably  follow  if  nothing  is  done. 
The  danger  to  which  the  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  in  this  affection 
gives  rise,  is  produced  by  peculiar  causes:  Thus,  when  the  crural 
artery  is  tied  for  ordinary  aneurism,  the  collateral  vessels  are  some- 
what dilated,  in  order  to^  keep  up  the  circulation,  interrupted  by  the 
diminution  or  obliteration  of  the  principal  artery.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  the  ligature  then  performed  has  greater  chances  of  success ; 
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vfbsmBBf  VOL  a  tumor  such  as  the  present,  the  cirealation  not  ha?ii!g 
been  interroptedt  the  collateral  branches  retain  their  Bormal  sise*  and 
replace  with  difficulty  the  principal  artery  when  tied.  Such  unfortu- 
nately is  the  position  in  which  the  patient  is  placed;:  on  the  other 
hand,  a  tumor  affecting  the  osseous  system  re-appears  with  greater 
difficulty  when  once  stopped,  than  when  it  is  in  the  artery  itself: 
this,  however,  may  happen.  The  tiimor  here  appears  to  be  benign, 
without  any  complication ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  bone  i» 
more  or  less  affected :  for  these  species  of  fungous  tumors  are  often 
accompanied  with  other  lesions  of  the  osseous  tissues,  which  are  so 
various,  and  so  little  known,  that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  form  a 
precise  diagnosis.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  c«»es  of  these  diseases, 
without  being  able  to  form  a  positive  opinion  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
some  of  them ;  consequently,  it  may  happen,  that  the  operation  is 
performed  under  the  impression  of  the  disease  being  benign,  whereas, 
after  some  time,  a  relapse  takes  place,  followed  by  death.  The 
following  fact  is,  among  the  numerous  others  which  I  could  quote,  a 
proof  how  fallacious  these  cures  are :  a  patient,  affected  with  a  fun- 
gous tumor  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  humerus,  consulted  me ;  the 
swelling  appeared  to  be  quite  local,  and,  the  general  health  being 
good,  I  tied  the  brachial  artery  superiorly ;  for  some  time,  I  enter- 
tained hopes  of  a  complete  cure;  unfortunately,  the  disease,  after 
remaining  some  time  stationary,  began  to  increase  again,  so  much  so, 
as  to  necessitate  amputation,  and  the  patient  died  soon  after.  It  may, 
therefore,  happen,  that  the  operation  I  am  about  to  perform  will  not 
prevent  the  patient  undergoing  amputation  of  the  thigh ;  indeed  this 
last  even  at  the  present  moment,  would,  perhaps,  be  the  most  certain 
means  for  obtaining  a  radical  cure ;  but  who  would  propose  so  serious 
an  operation  for  such  a  disease?  No  one;  it  is,  therefore,  more 
.rational  to  commence  by  tying  the  vessel,  and  should  it  become 
necessary  to  amputate  at  a  future  period,  then  to  do  so.  But  could 
not  any  topical  remedies  be  employed  in  order  to  obtain  its  renolution? 
In  some  cases  this  may  be  tried ;  but  in  the  present,  it  would  be 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  numerous  large  vessels  and  nerves  in 
the  neighborhood.    After  hesitating  some  days,  the  patient  at  length 
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cousenitd.  and  I  performed  the  operation,  aa  lecoflunenled  by  Searpa, 
by  tying  the  artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh  (an  operation  whieh  1 
consider  preferable  to  all  others  in  such  caaes.)  Two  ligatarea  were 
applied*  and  the  puleations  of  the  tumor  eeased  instandy ;  the  wound 
was  then  united  superiorly,  and  kept  open  inferiorly  by  a  pledget  of 
lint.  No  eonseeutiire  accident  occurred ;  the  ligatures  fell  on  the  34th 
day ;  the  general  health  remained  good ;  the  tumor  at  first  decreased 
gradually  in  size,  and  afterwards  remained  stationary ;  tlie  cicatriza- 
tion was  complete  in  about  two  mouths  and  a  half;  and  three  months 
and  a  half  after  the  operation,  the  patient  left  the  hospital ;  at  thia 
period,  though  the  tumor  still  exi8t3,  I  think  it  is  caused  by  the 
increased  size  of  the  bone,  and,  therefore,  may  not  relapse ;  such, 
however,  I  will  not  assert  will  be  the  result. — [Medical  Times.  • 


Abt.  6. — Calomel  as  a  Bemedy  in  Diseases  of  tlis  Eye* — On 
the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Major,  of  Lausanne,  Dr.  Fricke  frequent- 
ly employs  calomel,  in  the  form  of  powder,  with  surprising  success, 
where  other  remedies  have  failed  to  produce  any  effect.  The  dis- 
eases in  which  he  uses  it  are  chiefly:  scrophulous,  rheumatic,  and 
catarrhal  ophthalmia,  particularly  when  combined  with  great  struc- 
tural alteration  of  the  conjunctiva  and  iris,  or  with  effusion  into  the 
anteriw  chamber,  and  deposition  on  the  cornea.  Violent  inflamma- 
tion arose  from  its  use  in  but  two  patients,  who  had  formerly  taken 
iodide  of  potassium  for  some  syphilitic  affection.  The  calomel 
turned  of  a  yellowish  green  color  in  these  cases,  and  this  led  Dr. 
Fricke  to  believe  that  the  iodide  of  potassium,  contained  in  the 
lachrymal  secretion,  combined  with  the  murcury,  so  as  to  form  a 
violent  stimulant.  The  author  used  calomel  in  all  the  cases  recom< 
mended  by  Dr.  Fricke,  and  never  observed  any  other  than  good 
effects.  He  generally  blows  the  powder  into  the  eye,  by  means  of  a 
qi)ili,  and  considers  this  method  less  irritating  to  the  organ  than  the 
usual  manner.  He  generally  takes  equal  parts  of  colomel  and  fine 
sugar.  As  to  the  question,  whether  its  action  is  mechanical  or 
dynamic — we  must  certainly  decide  in  favor  of  the  latter;  otherwise, 
every  indifferent  powder  would  have  the  same  effect.— [Dr.  Neuber: 
Med.  Tunes  Nasse  from  Schmidt*s  Jahrbucber. 
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Abt.  7.— On  ike  Use  of  HyoMcyaminefor  DilaHng  the  PtgM.^ 
Many  remedies  of  this  kind  have  disagreeable  secondary  effects^ 
and  many  are  very  slow  in  their  operation.  Dr.  Ign.  Gulz,  however, 
obtains  the  best  effects  by  administering  hyoseyaminej  which  oper- 
ates quickly,  safely,  and  without  any  secondary  action.  He'  dissolves 
from  two  to  three  grains  in  a  drachm  of  distilled  water,  and  poors 
a  few  drops  of  the  solution  into  the  eye.  Less  liable  to  spoil  than 
the  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  longer  time, 
without  losing  its  remedial  power. — [Dr.  Gulz:  Ibid. 


AxT.  8. — Conune  against  Scrophtdoua  Ophthalmia* — Ccmunc 
possesses  the  active  remedial  power  of  conium,  without  sharing  its 
uncertainty.  It  operates  both  as  a  sedative  and  dissolvent,  and  is 
therefore  peculiarly  suitable  in  the  irritable  form  of  scrophula,  and 
particularly  in  scrophulous  ophthalmia,  when  combined  with  spasm  of 
the  palpebne,  lachrymation,  acute  pain,  etc.  In  these  cases,  the 
author  employed  it  with  decided  success,  though  he  certainly  com- 
bined its  use  with  fomentations  and  topical  remedies.  He  disolves 
from  three  to  four  drops  of  conune  in  gtt.  xx.  of  spirits  of  wine  and 
^ye  drachms  of  distilled  water,  and  administers  from  15  to  30  drops 
three  times  a  day.  He  never  observed  any  bad  effects,  excepting 
occasionally  a  little  head  ache  and  vertigo  in  some  patients,  who 
had  omtinued  with  the  remedy  for  several  months.  The  author  al- 
so thinks  conune  useful  in  hooping  cough,  but  he  has  as  yet  had  too 
few  opportunities  of  testing  it  in  that  disease,  to  recommend  it  with 
certainty. — [Dr.  FronnuUer:  Ibid. 


MIDWIFERY. 


Art.  9. — Tartar  Emetic  in  Tardji  Labor, — ^Dr.  Gilbert,  of 
Gettysburg,  says  we  are  frequently  called  to  cases  in  which  labor 
has  commenced,  but  the  progress  is  slow,  both  on  account  of  the 
insufficiency  of  the  uterine  contractions  and  rigidity  of  the  os 
tines.  These  cases  are  most  frequently  found  to  occur  in  patient? 
of  tense  fibre,  and  rather  robust  constitutions.      Bleeding  produces 
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some  relaxation,  but  rarely  hastenB  the  labor;  since,  in  most  in- 
stances, it  does  not  add  anything  to  the  vigor  of  the  pains.  Several 
years  ago,  while  in  attendance  upon  such  a  case,  wishing  to  expe- 
dite the  labor,  I  felt  a  very  strong  desire  to  administer  the  secaU 
comutum,  but  was  prevented  by  reflecting  upon  the  well  ascer- 
tained effects  of  that  powerful  agent  under  such  circumstances. 
The  question  whether  some  other  article  of  the  nuUeria  medica 
might  not  be  advantageously  exhibited,  then  presented  itself  to  me. 
Relaxation  of  the  09  uteri,  and  exclusive  contractions,  were  the 
principal  desiderata.  Emesis  in  the  commencement  is  always 
looked  upon  as  a  symptom  of  labor;  ergot  also  produces  nausea, 
and  frequently  vomiting.  In  evacuating  the  stomach,  the  dia- 
phragm, ^abdominal  muscles,  etc.,  are  called  into  violent  action: 
these  same  muscles  aid  the  uterus  in  its  expulsive  efforts;  hence 
emesis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  powerful  means  of  exciting  labor 
and  producing  efficient  expulsive  contractions  of  the  uterus,  because 
the  same  set  of  associated  organs  are  in  action;  and  such  is  the 
83rmpathy  between  the  stomach  and  uterus,  that  contractile  efforts 
are  easily  transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter,  the  more  espe- 
cially since  the  uterus  is  about  to  take  on  such  action  of  its  own 
accord.  Again,  while  the  emesis  excites,  and  is  accomplished  in 
part  by  the  associated  contractions  of  the  muscles  constituting  the 
abdominal  parietes,  it  also  produces  relaxation  of  other  parts  of  the 
system,  and  of  none  more  certainly  than  the  os  uteri,  under  these 
particular  circumstances.  Reasoning  thus,  I  was  induced  to  make 
a  trial  of  tartrate  of  antimony  and  potass,  in  doses  of  half  a  grain 
the  first  portion,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a  grain  every  fifteen  minutes, 
until  emesis;  as  soon  as  the  retching  commenced,  the  uterine  con- 
tractions strengthened,  and  the  labor  terminated  speedily.  I  have 
frequently  used  the  tartar  emetic  since,  and  always  with  the  most 
satisfkctory  results. 

I  was  not  then  aware  that  this  remedy  had  been  used  by  Rams- 
faotham,  whoy  speaking  of  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri,  says  that  ^  anti* 
mony,  in  doses  sufficient  to  keep  up  a  feeling  of  nausea,  has  been 
exhibited  in  these  cases  with  marked  effect — [New  York  Journal  of 
Medicine, 
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AsT.  10.— Obsteiricai  Properties  of  Powder  of  ColeMcum.'^ 
M,  Metta  has  published  the  case  of  a  woman  in  whom  the  powder 
•of  colchicom  was  employed  with  success  as  a  substitute  for  the 
ergot  of  rye.  She  had  an  abortion  at  the  third  months  but  the 
placenta  not  being  expelled,  and  the  pains  having  ceased,  ten  grains 
of  powdered  root  of  colchicum  were  given  in  two  doses.  Half  an 
hour  having  elapsed  without  any  sensible  effect,  the  same  dose  was 
repeated.  Soon  the  orifice  of  the  womb  dilated,  uterine  contractions 
followed,  and  the  placenta  was  removed  by  the  hand  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.— [Braith waiters  Ret.,  from  London  and  Edin.  Jour, 
of  Med.  Sci.,  April,  1844,  p.  359. 

Aht.  11,'^Singular  Cast  of  Pregnancy*^- A.  peasant  girl,  aged 
15,  after  a  violent  effort,  found  a  pain  in  the  loins,  which  always 
increased  after  fatigue.  Three  years  afterwards  she  perceived  one 
day  a  round  body,  which  projected  from  the  labia  pudendi,  but 
repose  and  the  horizontal  position  easily  effected  its  reduction.  She 
mentioned  it  to  no  one.  She  was  married  at  twenty,  and  became 
pregnant  two  years  afterwards.  When  she  had  reached  the  seventh 
month  she  felt  great  pain  on  account  of  the  pressure  which  tbe  dis- 
placed uterus  exercised  on  the  neighboring  parts.  The  term  of 
pregnancy  having  arrived,  and  the  pains  commencing,  an  ignorant 
midwife  kept  her  for  four  days  without  employing  any  means  for 
terminating  her  labor.  M.  Perfetti  being  at  last  called  in,  and  see- 
ing the  uterus  hanging  out  between  the  thighs,  dilated  the  cervix 
uteri  by  means  of  two  incisions  of  about  sixteen  lines  long,  one  in 
the  anterior  lip,  the  other  in  the  posterior.  Tbe  accouchement  and 
expulsion  of  the  placenta  were  then  accomplished  without  difficulty. 
When  the  womb  was  emptied  it  was  reduced.  Then,  inflammatory 
symptoms  having  disappeared  under  proper  treatment,  an  elastic 
gum  pessary  was  placed  permanently  in  the  vagina.  For  the  last 
ten  months  she  had  no  return  of  the  prolapsus. — [Braithwaite^s 
Ret.,  from  Bulletin  delle  Scienze  Midiche,  and  Gaz.  Med., 
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Akt#  l2.'^ExpefimMta  <m  the  CkH)petaH&n  of  the  &art^  as 
regearde  the  Production  of  CBferlc— To  determine  this  pmnt,  it 
was  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  Uood  of  Che  polmonarj  "veins 
possessed  a  different  degree  of  heat  from  that  of  the  left  ventriele. 
For  this  purpose,  the  pericardiam  of  a  hen  was  (^ned»  the  heart 
peifora^d»  and  smaU  thermometeKs  introdocedt  wlikh.  were  provided 
with]  conical  extremilies  instead  of  bntts,  and  previously  heated  to 
90  deg.  R.  The  result  of  ^e  experiment  was,  ^at  the  temperatore 
of  the  left  ventricle  was  found  to  be  higher  than  tiiat  of  the  left 
auricle,  by  0-59  deg.,  or  about  8*5  deg.  The  blood  of  die  left  ^n- 
tride  is  warmer  than  tiiat  of  the  right  by  0*8523  deg.  It  is  proved 
by  J.  Davy's  experiments  on  recently  killed  animals,  that  the  higher 
temperature  of  the  left  ventricle  does  not  proceed  from  a  more  active 
diai^  of  matter  in  the  muscular  substance  of  the  left  ventricle, 
-communicated  from  thence  to  the  blood.  This  supposition  is  like- 
wiae  disproved  by  the  author's  experiments,  who  killed  the  animals 
immediately  after  opening  the  thorax  and  pericardiom,  and  intro- 
ducing the  thermometer  into  each  ventricle,  when  he  always  found 
the  temperature  of  the  left  ventricle  higher  by  one  degree  ^an  that 
of  the  right.  The  temperature  gradually  sank  in  both  ventricles  in 
a  similar  pro(portioB«--*[Med.  Times,  from  Schmidt's  Jahrbucher. 


Akt«  IZ.^-Seat  of  the  Sefpiratory  Murmur, — An  anonymous 
**  auscultator"  thinks  it  is  a  question  whether  the  vesicular  structure 
ever  undergoes  any  alteration  of  volume  during  common  respiration, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  contractile  tissues  not  having  been  traced 
into  it,  is,  he  avers,  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  It  is  much  more 
probable,  that  the  expansions  and  contractions  occur  only  in  the  bron- 
chial tubes,  where  regular  currents  of  air  are  established,  and  that 
the  air  in  the  pulmonary  cells  is  renewed  by  diffusion— a  silent  pro- 
/cess,  as  friction  is  out  of  the  question. — [Medical  Times. 
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Akt.  14.— iSMiie  SuggtitUmt^oiih  rrf$renct  to  the  CireulaOon  of 
the  Blood.  By  Dr.  M.  RoflENTHAi..— Two  years  ago,  in  Paris,  a 
vivisection  was  performed  in  my  presence.  The  Professor  opened 
an  abdominal  artery,  and  applied  a  ligature  to  the  larynx,  wholly 
preventing  breathing ;  the  blood,  which  before  the  application  of  the 
ligature  was  of  a  florid  red,  now  suddenly  changed  to  a  dark  venoos 
hue.  On  removing  the  ligature,  the  blood  resumed  its  former 
florid-red  appearance. 

''The  Professor  accounted  for  this  phenomenon  by  the  known 
fact,  that  oxygen,  when  mixed  with  blood,  renders  its  color  florid, 
and  that  by  alternately  applying  and  removing  the  ligature,  he  now 
allowed,  and  now  prevented,  the  air  having  access  to  the  lungs.  And 
this  change  having  been  almost  instantaneously  produced,  he  consid- 
ered the  rapidity  of  the  change  as  another  proof  of  the  extreme 
celerity  with  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the  animal  body. 

But,  on  witnessing  this  extremely  rapid  change,  it  seemed  to  me 
improbable,  that  the  oxygen  could  within  so  short  a  time  pass 
through  the  lungs,  heart,  and  vessels,  and  produce  the  coloration. 
The  results  of  my  endeavors  to  explain  this  phenomen  more  satis- 
factorily to  myielf,  I  will  now  briefly  detail. 

Electricity  serves  as  a  means  both  for  decomposing  water  into  its 
elements,  and  for  re-forming  this  liquid— the  elements  constituting 
it  being  given. 

Fibrine  is  endowed  with  the  property  of  decomposing  water;  but, 
in  the  blood  fibrine  and  water  are  to  be  met.  May  not  fibrine,  there- 
fore, decompose  the  water  in  the  living  animal  ?  The  animal  body 
may  act  instar  of  an  electrical  battery ;  of  this  assertion  many  proofs 
may  be  adduced.  A  striking  one  is  this :  if  a  copper  wire  is,  at  one 
of  its  extremities,  put  into  contact  with  a  wound  inflicted  on  a  living 
animal,  and  at  the  other  extremity  communicates  by  means  of  a  little 
cup,  containing  mercury,  with  a  galvanometer,  the  astatic  needle  is 
made  to  deviate;  and  this  effect  not  taking  place  if  the  wounded 
animal  be  dead,  it  clearly  shows  that  living  animals  can  produce 
galvanic  eflects. 

Hence,  in  the  living  body,  there  bding  fibrine  under  the  influence 
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^  the  galvaaie  forces,  we^'haTO  the.conditiont  given  for  decomposing 
water  and  for  re-forming  it  again. 

The  lirlDg  animal  is  conatandy  in  contact  with  aolida  and  liquids, 
partaicen  as  food,  and  with  air;  part  of  these  substances,  after  having 
been  converted  into  the  matter  of  the  body,  remain  there  for  a  longer 
time,  and  passing  through  a  series  of  metamorphoses,  are  finally 
eliminated.  By  far  tlic  larger  portion,  however,  do  not  enter  into  the 
intimate  animal  structure,  and  are  quickly  excreted.  The  structure 
of  some  organs  being  very  compact  does  not  allow  solids  or  even 
liquids  to  penetrate  it;  hence,  they  must  necessarily,  in  the  first  place, 
be  transformed  into  gas.  But  the  formation  of  gas  causes  an  expan- 
sion, which  again  takes  place  only  in  organs  calculated  to  yield  to  any 
force  of  pressure :  and  such  are  vessels.  I  hence  conclude,  that, 
in  the  vessels,  gasses  are  disengaged,  and  especially  oxygen  and 
hydrogen. 

To  return  to  the  experiments  made  in  Paris.  I  suppose  that  the 
force  producing  the  electrical  efiects  in  the  animal  body,  is  governed 
by  the  lungs;  and  that  these  organs,  on  coming  in  contact  with 
the  atmospheric  air,  are  excited,  and  cause  the  electric  force*  to 
decompose  water  in  the  organs  under  its  influence ;  the  oxygen  on 
becoming  free,  by  that  action  imparts  to  the  blood  the  florid  color; 
but  as  the  oxygen  soon  combines  with  substances  standing  it  its  way, 
constituting,  with  the  carbon,  carbonic  acid,  etc.,  the  consequence  of 
this  latter  eflfect  would  be  that  the  arterial  blood  would  take  the  dark 
Tcnous  hue;  if  not,  a  continued  fresh  disengagement  of  oxygen 
would  prevent  this  from  taking  place. 

By  the  ligature,  however,  of  the  larynx,  the  air  being  kept  from 
the  lungs,  these  organs,  are  deprived  of  their  stimulus,  and  cease  to 
excite  the  electrical  forces,  hence  the  oxygen  being  absorbed,  and 
none  set  free  in  the  blood-vessels,  the  blood  offers  no  florid  appearance 
tlU  the  ligature  is  removed  again,  which  being  done,  the  effect  is 
produced  with  the  suddenness  proper  to  all  electrical  phenomena. 

Thus  far,  with  reference  to  my  views  on  the  original  question !  but 
many  other  suggestions,  with  regard  to  several  other  important  physio* 
gical  topicst  have  pressed  upon  my  mind ;  not  having,  however,  had 
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sufficieDt  opportunilies  pneticaUy  to  eacunm  tbeni,  I  betilvte  to  bri^g 
them  before  the  public,  anless  under  the  shape  of  queetions. 

I  asky  1.  Is  not  bloshiBg  and  tominf^  pale  the  offset  of  a  sudden 
change  in  the  electrioal  conditions  ? 

%.  Is  not  the  pbinoniena  of  the  pulse  the  effect  of  an  ahemate 
disengagement  and  absoipHon  of  guses  ? 

3.  Cannot*  the  gases  disengaged,  expand  the  arteries^  and  assist 
the  blood  in  rushing  from  the  arterial  trunks  into  the  smaller  bnmehes  ? 
If  Ais  is  true,  we  need  not  ascribe  to  the  heart  an  almost  incrediUy 
enormous  propelling  power;  and  wo  can  aeeennt  for  the  moving 
power  of  the  juices  in  plants  which  have  no  heart;  and*  also  whj, 
in  inflamed  parts  of  the  animal  body,  thongli  remoto  from  the  heart» 
the  circulation  is  more  rapid.*-[Med.  Times. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 


Art.  15. — [Thb  following  article  iliscloses  points  of  great  inter- 
est to  the  jpractical  physician.  Many  of  our  medicinal  agents  are 
imported,  and  we  doubt  not  but  that  they  are  o(\en  impure,  and  con- 
sequently disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  physician.  £0.3 

Adulteration  of  Drugs. — Mr.  Lloyd  Bullock,  in  an  interesting 
lecture*  (printed  for  private  circulation)  on  the  state  of  pharmacy  in 
England,  gives  some  pregnant  examples  of  the  inefficiency  of  drugs, 
and  their  sophistication  by  some  unpiincipled  dealers.  The  adultera- 
tion of  morphia,  so  as  to  be  reduced  in  strength  one  half,  is,  he  says, 
of  frequent  occurrence.  He  remarks  that  there  doubtless  are  many 
wholesale  druggists  and  chemical  manufacturers,  most  honorable  and 
upright  men,  incapable  of  practicing  deception,  or  taking  advantage 
of  the  ignorance  of  their  customers,  but  there  are  some  few  who  deem 
such  practices  as  diluting  with  an  innocuous  substance  a  costly  drug, 
no  crime,  and  therefore  practice  it  without  remorse.  Besides,  there 
are  many  causes  which  may  bring  into  the  dispenser*s  bottles  a  sub- 
stance so  weak  as  to  be  inefficient,  or  so  different  to  the  one  intended 

*  Re-|n1nta4  from  the  lecture  published  for  private  cireolatioD. 
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to  be  kept  there  ae  to  be  more  than  worthleee,  poeitively  iiriechieTOU0» 
in  cases  wherein  it  it  nsndly  prescribed*  Many  snbtances  are 
mannfiicterefl  in  large  qaentifiest  and  tiiese  must  be  prepared  by 
workmen  who  do  not  onderstand  the  proeesees  which  they  practice. 
•A  (^w  years  ago  a  physician  in  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  hospi- 
tals-—a  bold  experimenter—among  other  things  began  to  examine  the 
effects  of  iodide  of  potassium.  He  commenced  by  prescribing  a 
lew  grains,  but  not  periDeiving  any  resnlt,  he  increased  the  dose ;  etillt 
as  no  effect  followed,  he  added  more  and  more  to  his  prescription, 
until  he  reached  several  drachms.  At  last  it  occurred  to  somebody 
to  enquire  whether  the  substance  given  in  such  large  doses  was  pure 
or  not,  when  it  was  found  that  it  contained  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  wonder  was  then  easily  explained.  The 
remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is,  that  the  man  who  prepares  a  pre* 
tcriptum  should  be  eapablt  of  making  an  cmo/yju— Ae  ought  to  be 
a  scientific  chemist^  the  real  fact  being,  that  the  majority  of  chemists 
and  druggists  in  this  country  are  totally  ignorant  of  chemistry,  and 
yet  these  persons,  who  are  so  ignorant  of  their  own  business  that  they 
cannot  detect  by  analysis  an  adulterated  specimen  of  the  iodide  of 
potassium  when  set  before  them,  claim  the  privilege  of  prescribing  for 
the  sick,  for  which  they  are  equally  or  more  disqualified.  They 
undergo  no  examination ;  they  are  under  no  restrictions.  A  grocer 
may  displace  his  canisters  any  day  he  pleases,  an  oilman  his  casks, 
and  supply  their  places  with  substances,  single  grains  of  which  may 
consign  to  their  graves  their  equally  ignorant  neighbors.  The  boy 
who  has  carried  out  the  medicine  of  the  general  practitioner,  learns  to 
spell  the  names  of  the  bottles  in  the  dispensary,  and  he  is  forthwith 
qualified  to  be  a  pharmacien.  He  takes  a  shop,  writes  up  "  chemist,  '* 
and  the  confiding  public  enjoys  the  precious  boon.  Not  a  few  instan* 
ces  have  occurred  where  the  errand  boy  has  proceeded  a  step  further, 
and  dubbed  himself  a  practitioner  in  medicine,  or  even  donned  the 
*'professor*s  robe." 

AsT.  U.'^Physiology  of  Materia  AfeA'co.— Alcohol,  ether,  and 
ethereal  oils  are  partly  received  without  any  change,  and  secreted 
through  the  lungs  and  kidneys,  also*  paitly  evaporated  in  eonsequence 
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of  the  heat  of  the  stomach,  and  absorbed  in  thia  form.  Cotfcen* 
trated  alcohol,  accordipg  to  Waaman  and  Pappenheioiypneipitatea 
pepaine*  and  the  precipitate  ia  diaaoWed  in  dilate  hydrochloric  acid.* 
The  kaiogenic  bodies,  as  chloride,  bromine,  and  iodine,  operate  as 
hjrdrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodic  acids;  and  eulphnr,  as 
hydrosulphuric  acid  (sulphuretted  hydrogen.)  The  sulphurets,  pro* 
baUy,  also  undergo  a  decomposition,  by  which  they  are  transformed 
into  salts  of  sulphur,  with  disengagement  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
Phosphorus  is  partly  transformed  into  phosphoric  acid.  The  com- 
binations of  vegetable  acids  with  potash  are,  according  to  Wohler,  so 
decomposed,  as  to  appear  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  carbonates;  the 
pure  alcaloids  form  lactates,  with  the  laotic  acid  of  tlie  gastric  juice. 
Metallic  iron  is  partly  oxydated  by  the  digestive  process,  and  forms, 
with  the  lactic  acid,  lactate  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Most  of  the  metal* 
lie  salts  combine  in  a  direct  way,  without  suffering  decompositiou, 
with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  gastric  secretion,  particularly 
with  pepsine,  forming  peculiar  chemical  combinations,  the  so-called 
pepiiruUeSfi  partly  soluble  and  pardy  insoluble.  Precipitates  of 
pepsine,  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  are,  according  to  Pap- 
penheim,  thrown  down  by  the  following  salts : — Sulphates  of  zinc, 
copper,  alumina;  alum;  the  hydrochloratea  of  murcury,  iron,  lime, 
and  platina  (their  alcoholic  solution ;)  the  acetate  of  lead ;  the  nitratts 

•  Since,  accordiDg  to  Pappenheim,  ezcew  of  alcohol  destroyi  the  digertive 
power  of  pepsine,  it  is  eaiUy  explained  why  dronkards  luffer  through  bad 
di^^ettion. 

f  Pappenheim  obeervee,  with  regard  to  theee  pepeinates:  that  moit— perhaps, 
all— of  the  precipiUtea  are  separated,  by  prolonged  washing,  Into  a  soluble  pre- 
cipKate  containing  pepsine,  and  into  an  insoluble  one,  containing  the  inorganic 
substances.  As,  according  to  Wasman,  several  metallic  precipitates  (as  that  of 
the  acetate  of  lead,  of  sulphate  of  copper,  of  sulphate  of  protoxide  and  of  oxide 
of  iron,  of  chloride  of  mercury,  etc.,)  appear  to  posscsi  digestiTc  powers,  the 
supposition  gains  ground,  that  pepsine  is  held  in  solution  by  the  metallic  com- 
bination, but  not  chemically  combined  with  it  T.  F.  Simon  agrees  so  far  with 
Pappenheim,  as  to  consider  it  probable,  that  the  combinatioas  of  pepsine  with 
metallic  salts  (considering  its  great  affinity  for  albomine)  if  sufficiently  eduK 
corated,  are  ultimately  so  decomposed  that  the  pure  oxides  remain  combined 
with  the  pepsine. 
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of  lud,  of  protoxide  of  merenry,  and  of  oxide  of  copper.  Bat  the 
comUnetione  of  pepsine  with  nitrtte  and  sulphate  of  silver,  anlphate 
of  protoxide  of  iron*  and  chloride  of  tin,  are  still  nncertain.-^Med. 
Times* 

Akt.  ll.^^Indian  /femp*— Dr.  Glendinning  says  the  only  esses 
in  which  he  has  found  the  Indian  hemp  (cannabis  Indica)  not  to  act  as 
a  competent  substitute  for  opinmi  is  in  the  intestinal  fluxes,  such  as 
the  diarrhcsas  of  phthisis  and  of  low  fever  in  advanced  stages,  of  old 
ulcerations  of  the  bowels,  etc.,  and  in  dysenteric  affections.  In  such 
cases,  opium  is  the  great  controlling  remedy  of  the  narcotic  class, 
and  admits  of  no  deputy.  And  in  such  cases  happily,  Opium  pro* 
duces  in  judicious  hands  none  of  its  inconvenient  effects,  and  may 
usually  be  safely  and  freely  employed*— [Med.  Times. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


^ART.  18. — Hints  on  the  Examination  of  candidates  for  the  Degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    By  Thohas  D.  Mitchell,  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  Medical 
Department  of  Transylvania  University. 
RxGARDiNo  this  very  important  subject,  as  by  no  means  foreign  to 
the  designs  of  a  medical  journal,  the  following  remarks  are  respect- 
fully submitted  to  the  serious  consideration  of  the  profession  at  large. 
Much  has  been  said  on  this  topic  by  fault*finders,  ignorant  *of  the 
facts ;  and  self-confident  as  they  seem  to  be,  I  have  no  disposiUon  to 
enter  the  lists  of  controversy,  simply  to  break  a  lance  with  them. 
My  object  is  to  make  an  effort  to  do  the  cause  of  medical  science 
some  service,  as  it  ever  has  been  my  aim  to  elevate  it,  by  the  agency 
of  troth. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  not  a  few  of  our  young  men  enter  on  the 
study  of  medicine,  without  due  preparation  ^  and  in  them  we  find,  as 
we  might  expect,  a  disposition  to  undervalue  the  profession.  It  is 
not  strange,  therefore,  to  hear  sach  persons  complain  of  the  rigidity 
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o(  die  moat  triAiDg  ^zaminatkms*  The  pnpil  who  ia  propeiljr  eda- 
cated  and  diacipliaed  before  he  commeneee  a  coaree  of  readiaf  io 
mediciQe«  ia  prepared  (o  eatimate  arifht  the  reaponaibiliiiea  of-  the 
profeaaion  he  haa  choaeoy  and  in  hia  view,  the  moat  elevated  ataadard 
ia  not  too  high.  The  one  lacka  the  baaia  on  which  a  right  judgment 
may  be  predicated,  and  hence  hia  viaion  ia  obaeare  and  othetwiae 
defective.  The  other,  eapeeially  if  hia  mind  be  of  high  order,  hav- 
ing a  good  foundation  laid,  for  the  oontempiated  auperatnictore,  anr- 
reya  the  land  before  him  with  a  teleacopie  eye,  and  every  object  ia 
immeaaurably  magnified.  At  each  atop,  he  acquiree  new  iropreaaiona 
of  the  vaatneaaof  the  entorpriae,  and  would  ahrink  from  the  taak,  if 
an  anqnenchaUe  thirat  for  knowledge  did  not  urge  him  onward.  The 
one*  in  a  abort  time,  fanciea  that  he  haa  gained  the  aummit;  and 
when  you  behold  him  in  the  field,  aa  a  practitioner,  you  aee  a  man 
who  haa  made  up  hia  mind  to  rely  for  all  future  time,  on  the  capital 
acquired  in  the  daya  of  pupilage.  The  other,  aatonnded  and  yet 
enehanted  at  the  new  revelationa  that  apring  up  before  him,  feela  that 
he  haa  acarce  begun  to  learn ;  and  aa  long  aa  he  livea,  he  ia  inipreaaed 
with  the  aentiment  that  he  haa  learned  but  little,  and  that  he  ia  not  to 
ceaae  from  inveatigation  while  life  laata. 

It  ia  more  than  likely,  that  our  entire  profeaaion  would  be  found, 
on  a  careful  examination,  to  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two 
claaaea  referred  to.  The  rule  ia  general  of  eourae,  and  therefore  muat 
be  allowed  to  have  ita  due  ahare  of  ezceptiona.  Yet  from  the  obaer- 
vationa  I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  aeema  to  me,  that  for  the  moat 
part,  the  finale  of  medical  character  may  be  traced  back  to  one  or 
other  of  the  deacriptiona  I  have  given  above,  with  the  aame  ezactneaa 
tliat  appertaina  to  the  relation  of  cauae  and  effect 

In  exact  keeping  with  the  aentimenta  advanced  ia  a  fact  ao  notori- 
oua  that  all  muat  have  been  eonacioua  of  it,  at  aome  time  or  other, 
that  the  moat  ignorant,  auperficial  and  diacreditable  men  in  the  pro- 
feaaion are  among  the  loudeat  in  the  ranka  of  fault-findera.  I  recol- 
lect an  meident  aomewhat  in  point.  A  man  had  paaaed  through  the 
uaual  ordeal  of  trial  for  a  degree  in  a  achool  which  ahall  be  nameleaa 
for  the  preaent.    It  waa  almoat  univeraaUy  believed  by  hii  fellow 
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cMdidMM  that  he  woald  be  rejected*  and  yet  he  eaatataed  an  examiiia- 
tteafiiUy  tip  to nediooritjr.  The  meet  noiay  inilhrkkial,  in  the  elass, 
and  mte  who  ihrealened  to  refuae  hia  diploma  becaoae  thia  fool,  aa  he 
atyled  him,  had  gone  aafely  through,  was  nnquestionably  the  lowest 
in  point  of  eharacter  and  attainments,  on  the  whole  list. 

I  would  not  be  thought  to  say  or  mean  that  none  hot  dolts  have 
complained  of  medical  teachings  and  final  examinations.  And  yet  I 
have  certainly  heard  of  one  individual,  said  to  be  a  man  of  good 
talents,  who,  tHet  reiterated  denunciations  of  medical  schools  and 
exaggerationa  of  their  deficiencies,  was  willing  to  accept  a  professor- 
ship in  a  achool  on  the  common  model,  and  with  no  pretentions  to  any 
feature  new  or  great,  above  the  sisterhood  around  it*  Men  of  the 
highest  order  of  intellect  often  lack  common  sense,  and  this  destitu- 
tion leads  to  the  fashionable  error  of  magnifying  real  defects,  and 
discerning  faulta  where  there  are  none:  Let  such  an  individual  enter 
a  medical  school  as  a  teacher  bent  on  borough  reform,  and  he  will  not 
be  slow  to  discover,  that  he  has  committed  the  capital  mistake,  of 
beginning  at  the  wrong  place,  and  in  a  short  time,  he  is  convinced 
that  he  has  been  in  error  all  the  while. 

The  object  of  this  brief  paper  was  to  say  a  few  words  on 
medical  examinationa  with  a  view  ta  conferring  degrees ;  but  it  may 
be  proper  to  suggest  here  that  if  all  practitioners  who  are  well 
instructed  and  are  in  the  habit  of  taking  pupils  into  their  offices^ 
would  refuse  all  applicants  whose  defective  education  or  want  of 
fitness  for  the  profession  was  palpable,  they  would  do  more  even  by 
that  negation^  in  the  way  of  reforming  the  profession,  than  any 
medical  school  in  America  can  efiect.  Let  them  beside  this,  do  full 
justice  to  all  the  pupils  under  their  care,  not  only  in  reference  to 
medical  reading  and  catechetical  exercise,  but  in  regard  to  the  high 
morality  that  should  ever  dnracterise  the  practitioner  of  the  **  Heal- 
ittg  Art,''  and  they  will  have  no  ground  of  complaint  agamst  medical 
schools  for  the*  delinquencies  that  are  so  ofien  and  so  gratnitously 
charged  upon  them.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
beam  in  our  own  eye,  if  we  would  successfully  attempt  to  extract  the 
mote  from  our  neighbor's  eye. 
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la  reference  to  fioal  etuninationB,  we  shall  eooflne  oar  remarlui  Uf 
the  imtiiationa  of  our  own  country j  and  as  the  Universilyof  Pennsyira* 
nia  la  the  parent  school,  it  may  he  well  to  sunrey  her  history  a  littler 
at  a  period  when  she  could  not  be  moved  by  the  sedactive  arts  of 
rivalry.  We  recollect  distinctly  a  time  when  that  school  did  not  fee) 
that  she  had  a  rival,  and  therefore  she  coald  not  be  chaiged  with 
resorting  io  tricks  and  devices  to  draw  pupils  from  other  schools.  Her 
policy  was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community,  and  the  standing  she 
acquired  was  fair  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  that  policy.  More  than 
thirty  years  ago,  have  I  known  young  men  to  pass  successfully  the 
ordeal  in  that  school,  although  but  twenty-five  minutes  under  exami- 
nation* Occasionally,  the  trial  went  over  an  hour,  but  in  most  cases, 
it  was  finished  in  a  less  period.  For  some  years  it  was  carried  on, 
by  having  the  candidate  in  a  ffame  work  coated  over  with  g«een  baize 
or  flannel,  and  hence  the  term,  green  box.  This  device  was  con* 
trived  to  keep  ail  the  Faculty  ignorant  of  the  candidate's  person,  save 
the  Dean  who  necessarily  was  familiar  with  it  It  was  supposed  that 
in  this  way,  any  existing  prejudice  against  an  individual  might  be  pre* 
vented  from  operating  to  his  disadvantage,  while  the  party  under  trial 
would  find  some  protection  from  the  workings  of  undue  diffidence  or 
modesty.  By  many  it  was  believed  that  this  plan  was  a  judicious 
one ;  and  yet  it  was  abolished  because  of  the  advantages  supposed  to 
grow  out  of  a  personal  interview  of  the  parties,  face  to  face.  And 
this  scheme  has  yielded  to  another;  and  then  another  has  been  devised 
and  all  the  changes  intended  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
profession. 

In  Transylvania  University,  the  old  plan  of  the  parent  school, 
viz.:  a  personal  meeting  of  the  candidate  and  Faculty,  has  obtained 
and  still  exisU.  We  regard  it  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been  suggested, 
and  we  are  sure,  that  under  its  operation,  many  of  the  brightest  oma* 
ments  of  the  profession  have  c-ome  forth  from  the  old  Philadelphia 
School,  and  that  not  a  few  who  are  destined  to  eminence  have  passed 
the  ordeal  in  the  same  way,  in  the  various  institutions  that  have 
sprung  from  her. 

A  slight  inndvation  on  this  plan  was  adopted  several  years  ago  by 
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tome  of  the  8ehoob»  and  at  the  last  seasion,  found  its  way  into  Tim- 
aylvania.  In  Lexington,  it  waa  carried  oat  as  follows:— Oar  Library 
room  is  over  60  feet  long  and  aboat  36  feet  wide,  giving  ample  space 
for  locating  one  half  of  the  professors,  with  a  candidate  at  either 
extremity.  Both  candidates  were  introdaced  by  the  Dean  at  once, 
and  separated  by  a  curtain  placed  midway  across  the  room.  Each 
professor  examined  nine  minutes  by  the  Dean's  watch,  aa4  a*  eoon 
as  the  examination  by  those  on  either  side  of  the  cartain  dosed,  the  can- 
didates were  required  to  exchange  seats,  in  order  to  complete  the  trial. 
Each  professor  noted  in  a  book  the  result  of  his  examintion,  as  very 
goodf  tolerable^  so  sOf  very  bad^  etc.,  etc.,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  at  a  saitable  time  in  the  day,  all  the  notes  were  brought  together, 
and  the  result  dience  made  out 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  node  of  examination,  each  professor 
examined  twice  as  long,  in  each  hoar,  as  he  did  under  the  old  arrange- 
ment, and  this  forced  him  to  remain  on  the  spot.  Formerly,  it  became 
rather  an  irksome  task,  to  examine  nine  minutes  in  an  hoiir,  and  to 
listen  for  the  balance  of  the  hour  to  others ;  and  hence,  it  too  oAen 
happened,  that  professors  were  not  at  their  post,  as  they  should  be. 
In  the  trial  made  last  spring  in  Lexington,  the  plan  was  found  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  all  the  faculty,  almost  the  whole  time.  And  besides ; 
it  was  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Faculty,  that  the  qualifications 
of  candidates  were  more  satisfactorily  sscertained,  than  they  had  been 
under  the  old  arrangement. 

It  has  ever  been  a  difficult  problem  to  solve ;  What  is  the  proper 
standard  by  which  to  measure  these  examinations  ?  And  it  seems  to 
me,  that  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  no  standard  can  be  fixed ; 
but  that  here,  as  in  other  concerns,  circumstances  must  and  will 
operate,  for  which  no  standard  could  make  provision.  A' faculty  may 
be  fally  assured  of  a  man's  qualifications,  by  the  daily  intercourse  of 
the  session.  On  this  subject,  he  may  have  not  a  shadow  of  doubt, 
and  yet  the  candidate  may  sadly  disappoint  the  expectations  raised  in 
his  favor,  when  the  final  hour  comes. 

Of  course  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  the  details  of  other  schools ; 
but  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  honorable  teachers  who  are  sworn  to 

Vol.  III.— 17. 
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4iiel>irfB  their  dntiM  with  fidelity,  wiU  act  injconformity  with  theif 
high  staiKiijig..  The  dtmon  in  the  pro^esioa  are  not  evidence  to 
me,  that  teachers  have  been  faiae  to  their,  vows :  nor  does  it  prove 
conclusively  to  my  mind  that  ail  is  wroogi  bocaase  the  army  and 
the  navy  board  reject  a  large  namber  of  graduates,  who  come  before 
them.  It  is  not  hazarding  too  much  nor  too  fari  to  aiiggest  that  some 
who  pass  the  ordeals  of  those  boards,  might  be  rejected  on  an  exami- 
nation before  some  other  tribunal.  Such  is  the  dissimilarity  of  teach- 
ing in  the  schools,  in  regard  to  details,  that  we  ca^i  readily  understand 
how  a  man  who  had  passed  his  trial  with  credit  at  one  school,  might 
find  himself  so  hard  pressed  by  another,  as  to  wish  himself  any* 
where  else. 

That  examinations  most  be  had^  is  self*evident ;  and  if  the 
examiners  aim  at  a  knowledge  of  4ie  a(U|inments  of  the  candidate, 
and  decide  according  to  the  evidence,,  under  the  solemnity  of  their 
official  oaths,  wha(  better  security  could  be  required,  that  justice  will 
be  done  ?  This  subject  has  been  a  theme  of  discussion  times  without 
number,  in  all  our  faculties,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe,  that  none  do, 
intentionally,  what  they  J^now  to  be  wr^ng  in  the  premises.  The 
great  error,  I  apprehend  is  in  the  mode  of  teaching,  and  in  the  teach- 
ing  itself.  Let  profosaort  iastruot  Iq  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  obvious 
to  all  that  they  ottderstand  their  subject;  let  them  be  so  lucid,  plain, 
and  straightrforward,  that  nobody  need  misunderstand  them,  and  there 
will  be  less  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  merits  of  candidates. 

As  intimately  related  to.  thia  subject,  let  me  say,  that  the  course  of 
reading  is  generally,  too  brief.  No  man  will  lose  by  a  three  years' 
course  of  study,  and  if  he  attend  three  coui;ses  of  lectures,  his  attain- 
ments will  be  none  the  less.  There  has  been  a  sad  falling  off  from 
good  old  customs,  in  these  matters }  and  I  doubt  not,  that  the  profes- 
sion has  been  much  injured  thereby. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  write  an  essay  on  medical  education.  The 
subject  has  forced  itself  upon  us,  and  our  remarks  aresuboMtted  with 
the  best  intentions,  and  in  the  hope  that  the  weak  points  in  our  systems 
of  teaching  may  be  made  strong,  and  many  real  defects  be  speedily 
abolished.    And  white  it  is  confessedly  futte  possible  to  make  our 
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examinations  of  candidates  more  available  to  promote  the  weal  of  tlie 
profession,  the  Utopian  notion  that  this  feature  in  our  social  economy 
can  erer  be  freed  entirely  from  defects  while  every  other  feature  is 
stamped  with  imperfections,  should  not  enter  the  head  of  any  who 
desire  to  be  accounted  wise  arid  intelligent. 

We  do,  most  emphatically,  protest  against  a  false  construction 
pat  upon  the  mode  of  examination  at  Lexington,  as  announced  in  the 
late  circular.  We  are  happy  to  know,  that  only  in  one  quarter  has 
this  construction  been  entertained.  The  error  referred  to,  was,  that 
the  actual  trial  of  the  candidate  was  abated  by  having  two  under 
examination  at  once.  Not  one  of  the  late  class  of  students  or  gradu- 
ates so  understood  the  plan,  because  it  was  not  possible  so  to  be 
mistaken.  They  knew,  that  each  candidate  was  to  be  examined  just 
as  long  as  it  had  been  customary  to  examine,  in  any  period  of  the 
school's  history.  The  only  possible  advantages  to  the  subjects  of  the 
examinations  were,  a  more  equitable  decision  in  each  case,  and  a 
shorter  detention  after  the  close  of  the  session  than  had  been  usual. 
If  any  are  so  discerning  as  to  be  able  to  see  a  source  of  professional 
disrepute  in  such  advantages,  they  are  quite  welcome  to  the  credit  and 
profit  of  faculties  so  rare. 

We  hold,  that  it  is  impossible  to  improve  or  aK>dify  final  examina- 
tions of  candidates,  so  as  to  educe  therefrom  any  real  benefit  to  the 
profession,  until  private  teachers  shall  begin  the  work  of  reformation 
where  it  is  most  obviously  needed,  and  that  is,  in  their  oum  offices. 
Instead  of  calling  on  Hercules  and  chiding  him  for  neglect,  let  each 
man  do  his  own  part  well,  and  the  cure  will  be  as  complete«  as  the 
imperfections  of  human  nature  will  permit*  On  other  grounds,  the 
malady  is  hopeless. 

Lexington  Ky.^  August^  1844. 


hxt.  19.-— [In  a  late  nmnber  of  the  Medical  Times  we  find  » 

biographical  sketch  of  Mr«  Lnroir,  from  which  we  extract  a  few 

paragraphs  relating  parttcnlarly  to  incidenla  not  generally  known.] 

««Mr.  RoMvr  LvTOif  is  the  aon  of  a  Scotch  parsooi  of  the  sam* 

e,  we  believe,  and  was  bom  in  the  pariah  of  KtrMii<on».  sem* 
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time  about  (he  year  1790,  and  is  now,  therefore,  enjoying  the  ripe  age 
of  about  64.    We  are  not  aware  of  the  precocioui  talents  he  evineed 
in  yonth,  while  yet  the  future  great  surgeon  was  enwrapped  in  pm 
or  tuck-afore;  but  rumor  represents,  that  they  were  even  then  so 
specially  devoted  to  the  mangling  line^  that  his  father  soon  abandoned 
the  intention  of  educating  him  that  he  might  one  day  **  wag  bis  pow' 
in  a  poopit,'*  that  is,  shske  his  head  in  a  pulpit,  (an  aim  which,  to 
persons  of  his  sphere  in  Scodand,  forms  the  iummum  bonum  of 
earthly  ambition)  and  allowed  the  young  **  hopeful "  full  scope  in 
his  innocent  pastime  of  breaking  the  legs  of  the  neighboring  docks, 
that  he  might  afterwards  set  them,  and  cuffing  the  village  curs,  that 
be  might  display  his  talents  in  curing  them.    *'  Take  your  physic, 
Bobby,  and  you  shall  have  the  dog  to  kick!"  was  the  coaxing 
phrase  employed,  according  to  the  village  rumor,  when  Mr.  Robert 
was  particularly  refractory  about  the  article  of  his  spring  purge. 
The  potion  was  swallowed,  we  are  told,  without  a  grimace,  under  the 
temptation  of  a  requital  so  enticing,  and  Master  Robert  Listen  thus 
early  indicated  the  tastes  which  were  one  day  to  supply  the  village 
with  a  pork-butcher,  or  the  metropolis  with  its  ** first"  surgeon. 
Luckily  for  u$ — and  we  had  almost  said,  for  his  patients — ^Liston,  like 
Mary,  chose  the  better  part,  and  hence  the  appearance  of  his  hercu- 
lean bust  this  day  on  this  immortal  column  of  the  Medical  Tfmes. 

Having  received  the  usual  rudiments  of  a  good  rustic  education, 
Mr.  Listen  was  early  despatched  to  the  sanctuary  of  Dr.  John 
Barclay,  who  was  one  of  the  most  laborious  anatomists  of  his  day  ; 
and  if  one  of  the  earliest  anecdotes  of  his  life  be  credited,  the  young 
gendeman  was  then  remarkable  for  that  politeness  which  he  has 
seldom  since  evinced.     In  some  forgotten    sketch  of   our  hero, 
which  we  have  heard  of  or  seen,  it  is  recorded,  that  chancing  to 
arrive  at  the  house  while  the  doctor  was  engaged  with  tea,  he  received 
an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  exhilerating  beverage,  but  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  put  the  prized  cup  to  his  lips,  till,  amid  the 
roars  and  laughter  of  the  assembled  students,  he  had  pioualy  proposed 
the  health  of  the  congregated  company— an  act  of  snpsrflnoos  polite- 
ness, for  which  he  long  was  bantered,  and  which  woM  pleaaingly 
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account  for  an  alisenca  of  the  important  commodity,  if  gubsequentl/ 
any  such  Matus  has  been  obaerveable. 

Mr.  Liston  being  of  a  temperament  not  peculiarly  brilliant,  his 
progress  in  the  more  profound  and  intellectaal  part  of  the  profession, 
was  slow;  but  his  idiosyncrasy  caused  him  to  become  a  first-rate 
dissector,  and  to  this,  whatever  well-deserved  reputation  he  has 
aince  attained  in  the  profession  is  due.  It  may  be  doubted,  however, 
whether  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  equal  to  his  power  of  wielding 
the  knife ;  at  all  events,  it  was  not  always  so.  In  the  outset  of  career, 
it  is  well  known,  he  was  on  the  point  of  tying  one  of  the  brachial 
nerves  instead  of  the  subclavian  artery,  and  was  prevented  only  by  the 
warning,  or  interposition  of  Mr.  Nasmyth,  a  dentist,  standing  by, 
who  thus  saved  him  from  an  error  which  must  have  been  equally 
fatal  to  his  patient,  and  his  own  professional  prospects.'' 

'*  But  Listen's  uprise  was  a  matter  of  time.  It  rested  unfor- 
tunately on  his  wits,  and  as  these  were  not  very  extraordinary,  even 
if  allowed  their  full  play,  and  as  in  Britain  it  is  very  difficult  to  give 
them  full  play  when  they  stand  by  themselves,  he  might  have  stood, 
tall  as  he  is,  at  the  bottom  of  the  surgical  ladder  of  Jacob  for  ever, 
if  a  fortunate  incident  did  not  turn  up  for  him  at  the  expense  of  one 
whom  society  was  very  glad  to  see  paying  it.  This  incident  was  the 
memorable  duel  fought  between  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  and 
the  present  Mr.  Stuart,  then  of  Dunearn,  and  now  a  factory  commis- 
sioner. Stuart  had  been  pointed  out  as  a  coward  in  some  wretched 
rhymes  of  Sir  Alexander,  and  the  latter  was  a  shot  so  noted,  that  no 
surgeon  of  standing  in  the  city  could  be  found  to  attend  a  scene 
of  certain  anticipated  murder.  Mr.  Liston  readily  undertook  the 
part ;  the  reverse  of  what  was  anticipated  took  place ;  the  baronet 
was  mortally  struck  down  at  the  first  shot,  by  a  man  who  previously 
had  scarcely  ever  fired  one ;  and  as  when  the  seconds  and  surviving 
principal  had  fled,  Mr.  Liston  alone  remained  to  give  an  account  of 
the  action,  he  became,  in  this  way,  for  a  period,  the  lion  of  the  day — 
an  advantage  which  he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  aocount  amongst  the 
small  aristocratic  families  to  whom  the  circumstance  introduced  him* 
It  was  about  Ibis  period  that  Mr.  Liston  adopted  a  practice  noi 
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previously  in  much  vogue  among  surgeons  in  the  Scottish  capiialf 
and  which— while  to  fair  and  candid  minds^  only  shewing  the  '*  first" 
surgeon's  love  of  manly  sports — from  malicious,  we  cannot  say^ 
envious  rivals,  for  they  had  nothing  to  envy,  procured  him  the 
90f4briquet  of  an  ''Accident  Hunter."  He  became,  like  his  rival 
Lizars,  a  very  Nimrod,  and  as  the  canny  citizens,  the  John  Gilpins 
of  Edinburgh  are  not  the  best  horsemen  in  the  world,  it  did  so 
happen,  that  bruised  heads  and  brokon  collar-bones,  were  frequent 
enough  among  them  to  screen  Mr.  Listen  from  the  rebuke  of  any 
great  imprudence,  in  enjoying  keenly  those  pleannres  of  the  chase 
which  are  known  to  those  who  can  manage  to  be  '*in  at  the  death." 
While  we  can  thoroughly  sympathize  with  him  when  compelled, 
as  he  was,  to  sacrifice  these  exciting  pleasures,  by  the  amazingly 
increased  extent  of  his  private  practice,  it  is  but  just  that  we  should 
own,  that  popular  rumor  gave  a  less  pleasing,  though,  perhaps,  more 
amusing  explanation,  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  said  that  on  one  oc- 
i^asion,  his  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and  the  rider  foreseeing  the 
necessity  of  a  fall,  just  managed,  with  his  characteristic  tact,  to 
maintain  his  situation  till  he  got  over  a  dunghill,  when  he  quickly 
allowed  himself  to  slide  off,  and  found  a  very  soft,  if  very  inoderous, 
settling-place.  The  circumstance,  of  course,  was  noticed,  and  by 
his  brother  hunters,  Liston  was  long  remembersd  as  'Dunghill 
Liston.'" 

**  The  grand  aim  of  Mr.  Listen's  life  was  the  acquisition  of  a 
surgeonship  in  the  Edinburgh  Hospital.  It  is  surprising,  notwith- 
standing his  dissections  and  lectureship,  that  he  should  have  attained 
such  well-deserved  eminence  as  an  operator,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  he  was  for  many  years  excluded  from  this  field,  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  for  practicing  than  that  the  dissecting-room  afforded. 
Though  a  Tory  of  that  rare  thorough  kind  that  goes  bang  forward 
without  any  thought  of  right  or  wrong,  he  was,  strange  to  say, 
rigidly  excluded  from  the  Infirmary,  as  it  is  termed,  of  that  city, 
until  the  day  of  Whig-rule.  His  irritable,  captious,  quarrelsome 
temperament,  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree,  account  for  this ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  "be  admitted,  that  it  was  the  tendency 
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of  tbe  fonner  gOTernors  to'  ezdode  anything  like  alrility  from  their 
nnk0.  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  wholei,  Lieton 
was  a  snfiferer  by  exclaoion ;  the  dissecting  room,  to  which  he,  in 
consequence,  resorted,  as  a  substitute,  afforded  a  wide  field  for 
the  practice  of  operations,  though  it  engendered,  perhaps,  a  species 
of  callousness.  Mr.  Listen,  aluo,  in  attaining  the  position  of  a 
lecturer,  which  he  early  got,  had  an  important  aid  to  forcing  his 
merits  under  public  notice.  At  that  time,  there  Ksally  existed  no 
lectureship  of  an  authorized  kind.** 

**  He  could  demonstrate  the  Tarious  surgical  operations  with  con- 
siderable effect,  marred,  perhaps,  by  an  excess  of  dexterous  leger- 
demain, and  sleight-of-hand  tricks  with  his  instruments  ;  but  when  he 
made  an  approach  to  verbal  explanation,  such  a  series  of  shroggings, 
huggings,  hawkings,  coughings,  spittings,  winkings,  itutterings,  and 
uplutterittgs,  was,  perhaps  never  witnessed  from  a  teacher.  Like  one 
of  those  artistic  butchers  who,  in  a  second,  cut,  with  mathematical 
precision,  one  of  those  beautiful  legs  of  pork  which  are  so  wondrous 
pretty  to  the  connoisseur,  he  knew  nothing  except  that  it  was  so- 
bad  never  given  his  brain  a  second  thought  about  principles—had 
really  nothing  to  say,  except  **do  like  me.**  If  the  truth  were 
known,  he  had  a  secret  cohvictiod,  that  operative  surgery  was  no 
matter  for  talk  or  instruction.  He  had  toothing  but  contempt  for  free 
speeches,  and  would  have  found  the  weaving  of  tartan  plaid  out  of 
Margate  sands  as  easy  as  the  manufacturing  of  his  surgical  sayings 
and  doings  into  a  decent  consecutive  lecture.  With  him,  like  the 
Athenian*^  oratory,  it  was  all  action — action— action.  His  power 
came  to  him  by  an  instinct,  and  it  was  only  degrading  the  divine 
thing  to  subject  it  to  the  empire  of  science,  or  the  rules  of  literature. 
Sampson  could  as  easily  explain  the  true  sources  of  his  strength, 
as  Listen  of  his  skill.  And  the  most  provoking  thing  was,  that 
while  the  lecturer  was  thus  on  such  bad  terms  with  the  King's 
English,  he  seemed  to  rest  in  such  a  good  understanding  with 
himself.'* 

[Here  follows  a  somewhat  lengthy  account  of  Mr.  Listen's 
writings,  but  as  they  are  before  the  public,  we  need  not  copy  the 
criticism.]] 
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**  Iq  pereonal  appearancet  we  haire  saidf  Mr.  LiatOn  aMda  about 
aix  feet  two  inches  high,— a  stalwart  figure*  of  broad  shoulders,  and 
arms  that  would  fell  an  ozi-^a  Hercules,  even  to  the  low,  retreating 
forehead  the  Greeks  were  so  fond  of  giving  to  their  demi-god.  He 
is  a  handsome  man,  looking  yet  under  his  forty-fifth  year,  although 
the  hair  his  deserted  its  post  on  his  temples,  and  upper  portion  of  his 
head.  His  eyes  are  light  his  mouth  good;  his  nose  not  bad,  and  the 
front-face,  when  the  eyes  are  opened^  gives  you  an  idea  of  softened 
animality." 

Every  Scotch  practitioner  acquires,  from  the  well-known  morality 
of  his  country,  the  right  to  be  thought  pious,  till,  a  court  of  justice 
publicly  proves  him  the  contrary,  and  Mr.  Listen  will  thank  us  for 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  presumption.  To  dismiss  him,  in  a 
(ew  words:  as  a  man,  he  is  unamiable;  as  a  gendeman,  unpolished; 
as  an  author,  sine  Uteris;  as  a  politician  full  of  tact;  as  a  medical 
man  he  has  high  merits,  and  huge  faults:^  an  active  obliging  teacher; 
he  is  slow  and  careless  as  a  student ;  one  of  the  first  operators ;  he  is, 
beyond  comparison,  the  worst  lecturer  in  Europe ;  his  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  the  most  indifierent  things  in  the  world ;  his  use  of  the 
knife  is  the  most  wonderful  and  exquisite.  Altogether,  if  we  can  do 
ill  with  him,  we  should  do  worse  without  him.  He  fills  a  gap,  and 
with  all  his  peculiarities,  we  trust  he  may  long  live  to  fill  it, 
worthy,  as  now,  and  still  more  pleasantly  to  all. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 

Art.  30. — The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Modem  Surgery*  By 
Robert  Druitt,  Surgeon.  From  (he  third  London  Edition. 
Illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  wood  engravings. 
With  notes  and  comments  by  Joshua  B«  Flint,  M.  D.,  M.  M.y 
SS.,  late  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Institute  of 
LouisviUe.    Philadelphia:  Lea  and  Blanchard:   1844.  pp. 

In  Septemberi  1842^  we  inserted  a  notice  of  the  first  American  edi- 
tion of  Druitt*s  Surgery,  and  in  the  short  space  of  two  years^  wc 
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are  again  called  on  to  notice  the  second  edition.  A  new  edition  of 
the  work  having  been  caUod  for  in  the  short  space  of  two  years  is 
no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  its  standing  with  the  profession. 

As  we  cannot  more  clearly  express  our  views  of  the  work  than 
we  did  in  1842,  an  extract  from  that  notice  is  here  appended. 

^  Two  points  are  to  be  considered  in  every  new  work  that  is  offered 
to  the  public — first,  what  is  the  leading  object  of  the  author ;  and 
second,  how  far  he  has  been  successful  in  accomplishing  that  object. 
The  first  enquiry  is  to  be  answered  by  the  writer,  the  second  eman- 
ates from  the  reader. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Druitt  very  briefly  informs  us, 
<<  That  it  is  meant  to  afford  a  short  but  complete  account  of  modem 
surgery  ;  to  contain  every  thing  that  is  essential  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  its  principles ;  and  to  embody  the  experience  of  the 
highest  authorities  as  to  the  best  rules  for  practice.'' 

The  object  thus  expressed  by  the  author  is  a  gbod  one,  and,  if 
properly  carried  out,  will  be  regarded  as  a  desideratum  in  surgery, 
to  the  teacher,  student,  and  general  practitioner.  An  elaborate 
treatise,  extending  into  all  the  minutiso  of  the  subject,  if  adopted  as 
a  text  book,  is  liable  unconsciously  to  lead  the  lecturer  into  a  pro- 
lixity incompatible  with  a  proper  illustration  of  his  subject.  And  to 
the  student,  such  a  work  will  prove  more  irksome  than  instructive, 
for,  by  fatiguing  the  memory  with  too  much  matter,  a  confused  and 
imperfect  recollection  remains,  mstead  of  that  clear  and  vivid 
impressioD  of  facts  and  principles,  which  should  follow  the  careful 
study  of  every  work  connected  with  medicine.  Nor  are  the  wants 
of  the  general  practitioner  better  supplied  by  books  of  this  class. 
Works  for  reference,  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  should  be  brief 
and  pointed,  yet  sufficiently  exteosive  to  afford  a  clear  and  definite 
view  of  the  subject. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  that  we  condemn  as  useless  the  more 
elaborate  works;  on  the  contrary,  in  an  extended  course  of  study, 
such  as  every  well  instructed  physician  and  surgeon  must  undergo, 
'they  are  indispensable,  and  should  receive  the  protracted  attention 
of  the  student,  untU  he  beoomes  entirely  familiar  with  the  prinoiples 
of  the  science.     This,  however,  cannot  be  accomplished,  as  a 
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general  rule,  in  the  limited  space  of  time  allotted  to  elementary 
study  by  private  instructors  and  medical  schools.  Hence  the  neces* 
sity  for  condensed  books. 

How  far,  then,  does  the  work .  before  us  meet  the  necessities 
adverted  to  ?  It  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  two  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  principles  of  surgery,  and  the  remaining  three  to  its 
pr{utiee. 

Surgery  has  too  oflcn  been  regarded,  even  by  skilful  operators, 
as  a  mere  mechanical  art;  or,  in  other  words,  the  laws  governing  the 
animal  economy,  ia  health  and  disease,  have  been  too  much  disre- 
garded, the  skill  of  the  surgeon  supposed  to  consist  entirely  in  hi^ 
ability  to  operate  ^with  neatness  and  despatch,^  without  adq)ting 
suitable  medication.  A  greater  error  than  this  could  not  be  com*^ 
mitted.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  observe,  will  find  that 
the  most  successful  surgeons  are  such  as  give  strict  attention  to  the 
general  health,  enforcing  proper  dietetic  and  medicinal  reguhition 
before  every  operation;  thereby  freeing  the  system  as  much  as 
possible  from  general  disease,  or  constitutional  irritation  fh)m  local 
affections,  and,  consequently,  securing  the  best  prospects  for  ultimate 
success,  Abernethy  may  be  mentioned  as  an  illustrious  example  of 
this  course. 

Mr,  Druitt  has,  to  some  extent,  av(»ded  this  too  exclusively 
mechanical  view  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  part  of  the  work, 
embracing  128  pages,  the  disturbances  of  the  constitution]  resulting 
fr(»n  local  diseases  and  injuries,  and  local  diseases  produced  by 
some  deviation  from  general  health  of  the  constitution,  together  with 
various  points  in  the  principles  of  surgery,  will  convey  to  the 
student  more  of  the  philosophy  of  this  branch  than  is  usually  taught 
in  the  same  space.  True,  this  aspect  of  the  subject  is  not  enforced 
with  that  energy  which  its  importance  demands,  nor  with  that 
clearness  which  we  hope  in  future  to  witness;  yet  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  author  has  done  more  for  medicinal  surgery  than  many  of 
his  predecessors. 

As  a  work  for  students,  Mr.  Dniitt's  book  possesses  another 
commendable  feature.  He  descends  to  minute  points,  and  yet  in 
such  a  clear  and  diatinetway  as  always  to  make  himself  understood. 
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Authors  are  apt  to  presume  too  much  upon  the  student^s  previous 
knowledge,  and  therefore  omit  many  small  matters  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  inexperienced. 

To  present  a  summary  of  Mr,  Druitf  s  work,  we  would  say,  that 
his  descriptions  are  remarkably  brief,  plaib,  and  pointed ;  avoiding 
unnecessary  prolixity,  yet  omitting  nothing  that  is  necessary  to 
convey  an  accurate  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject.  It 
embraces  most  of  the  operations  known  in  surgery,  and,  we  believe, 
all  that  the  experience  of  the  ablest  operators  have  sanctioned  as 
judicious.  The  practical  part  of  the  work  is  illustrated  with  fiAy 
engravings,  which  are  of  great  value,  especially  to  the  student. 

The  notes  by  Dr.  Flint  constitute  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book, 
though  not  as  numerous  as  the  reputation  and  well  known  abilities 
of  the  editor  would  have  led  us  to  anticipate.  This,  however,  we 
are  informed  resulted  from  an  apprehension  of  rendering  the  work 
too  voluminous  for  its  peculiar  uses.  We  are  gratified  to  see  that, 
in  a  note  on  lithotomy y  the  editor  does  ample  justice  to  Professor 
Dudley,  of  Lexington,  a  native  of  the  West,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  iithotomists  living.  This  is  right  Our  own  country- 
men should  not  pass  unnoticed,  while  foreigners  are  loaded  with 
unmeasured  praise. 

We  can  most  cheerfully  commend  <  The  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Modern  Surgery,^  to  the  teacher,  practitioner,  and.  student, 
as  a  work  peculiarly  calculated  to  meet  their  several  conditions." 

The  present  edition  has  been,  to  some  extent,  modified,  though 
not  materially  altering  its  character.  It  contains  about  fifty  pages 
more  matter  than  the  preceding  edition,  and  numerous  additional 
illustrations.  We  can  but  repeat  our  former  convictions,  that  Dr. 
Flint  has  evinced  much  sound  judgment,  and  rendered  a  material 
seivice  to  the  profession,  by  the  republication  of  this  work. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Desilver  &  Burr,  112,  Main  Street. 
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AsT.  31. — Human  Health;  or  the  influence  of  Atmnphen  and 
Locality;  change  of  Air  and  Climate.;  Seasons;  Food;  Qoth' 
ing;  Bathing  and  Mineral  Springs;  Exercise^  Sleep;  Corporeal 
and  Intellectual  Pursuits^  etc*  etc»j  on  Healthy  Man;  constituting 
Elements  of  Hygiene.    By  Robust  Dumglibdn,  M.  D.,  Pixk 
fessor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc.,  in  Jefienon  Medi- 
cal College,  etc.    A  new  Edition,  with  many  Modifications 
and  Additions.    Philadelphia:   Lea  &  Blanchard:   1844. 
pp.  464. 
Profbssor  Dunolibon's  work  on  Hygiene  having  undergone  exten- 
sire  revision,  appears  under  the  tide  of  Human  Health,  and  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  determine  from  a  somewhat  hasty  examination,  it  ia 
decidedly  an  improvement  on  the  former  edition.    The  subject  matter 
of  the  work,  an  examination  of  every  thing  affecting  human  health,, 
is  confessedly  of  the  first  importance;  and  although  the  principles  of 
hygiene  are  certainly  embraced,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  different 
branches  of  medical  science,  a  separate  treatise  on  that  department^ 
in  which  all  the  facts  bearing  on  the  subject  are  placed  in  juxta-poei*^ 
tion,  is  necessary  for  a  due  comprehension  of  their  relation  and 
combined  importance. 

We  think  upon  the  whole,  the  author  has  succeeded  in  compiling 
a  very  good  system  of  Hygiene,  and  one  that  should  be  studied  by 
the  profession  and  the  public,  for  it  is  suffioiendy  divested  of  technical 
language  to  be  comprehended  by  the  non-professional  reader.  We 
could,  however,  point  out  exceptionable  doctrines,  such  for  example 
as  pertains  tp  drinks.  We  very  greatly  question  the  correctness  of 
the  views  in  relation  to  the  use  of  fermented  antl  distilled  drinks,  as 
maintained  by  the  author;  still  there  are  many  who  act  on  these  prin- 
ciples, and  as  the  opposite  views  have  been  so  often  and  ably  enforeed, 
there  is  but  litde  probability  of  an  undue  influence  being  exerted  by 
this  work.  If  some  recent  views  in  relation  to  digestion,  which  are 
adverted  to  in  the  present  number  of  the  Lancet  under  the  head  of 
Physiology,  be  true,  viz.,  that  alcohol  precipitates  pepsine,  the  agency 
of  that  beverage  in  digestion  will  be  injurious  instead  of  beneficial. 

"  Human  Health"  will  be  profitably  studied  by  the  people  and 
the  profession ;  and  as  a  good  digest  of  this  highly  important  subfectj^ 
we  commend  to  them  this  book. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Dasilvtr  ft  Burr,  113  Main  StrssC; 
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CINCINNATI,    SEPTEMBER,    1844. 


tSONVSNTlON  OF  D£NTAL  njKOBONS. 

Bom  lime  skieey  an  aMociation  of  Dentitta  waa  formed  in  thia  cityt 
called  tlie  *«  Ginotnnati  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons,'*  designed  to 
promote  the  interests  of  the  Science  of  Dentistry*    With  the  view 
of  extending  their  field  of  operations,  and  forming  a  hond  of  union 
among  the  Dentists  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  members  of  the 
profession  in  the  West  and  South  were  invited  to  meet  in  Convention 
at  Cincinnati,  on  the  18th  ult    A  number  responded  to  this  call, 
and  at  the  time  appointed  the  Convention  assembled  in  the  Medical 
College  of  Ohio;  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor  of  Maysville,  Ky»  was  called  to 
the  chair,  and  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Ross  of  Covington,  Ky,  was  appomted 
Secretary.    After  a  very  spirited  session  of  two  days,  during  which 
time  excellent  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  Bogers,  Dr.  James 
Taylor,  and  Dr.  Allen.    A  permanent  Society  was  formed  called  the 
**  Mississippi  Valley  Association  of  Dental  Surgeons.*'    Dr.  Jessee 
W.  Cook  of  Cincinnati,  was  elected  President ;  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Ross  of 
Covington,  Ky.,  Recording  Secretary :   Dr.  James  Taylor  Corres- 
ponding Secretary ;  Charles  Bonsall  of  Cincinnati,  Treasurer ;  Drs. 
M.  Rogers,  and  J.  Allen  of  Cincinnati,  and  P.  E.  Sevier  of  Madi- 
son la.,  Committee  of  examination  for  membership.    The  Society 
adopted  a  Constitution  and  6y*LawH,  which  for  their  strict  pro- 
visions in  regaid  to  admission  of  members  deserves  the  highest 
praise,  and  might  advantageously  be  imitated  by  some  of  our  Medical 
Societies.     We  heartily  wish  the  Society  success;  and  judging  from 
the  high  professional  standing  of  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intereats  of  this  useful  art  will  be  mate* 
rially  advanced ;  and,  therefore,  all  Dentists  who  desire  to  see  their 
flcience  improved,  should  be  found  sustaining  this  association. 
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B0TL8TON  Prize  Essays. — At  the  annual  meetinf^  of  the  Com^ 
mittee,  held  August  2nd,  1844,  a  premimn  of  fifty  dollars,  or  a  gold 
medal  of  that  value,  was  awarded  to  Samuel  Forry,  M.  D,,  for  the 
best  dissertation  on  the  following  questions : 

"  To  what  extent  is  the  human  system  protected  from  small-poxr 
by  inoculation  with  the  cow-pox:  is  the  protection  increased  by 
re-vaccination,  and  if  so,  under  what  circumstances?'* 

The  other  premium,  the  same  value,  was  awarded  to  Henry  J.. 
Bigelow,  M.  D.,  for  the  best  dissertation  on  the  following  subject : 

«« In  what  cases,  and  to  what  extent,  is  the  division  of  muscles, 
tendons  or  other  parts^  proper  for  the  relief  of  deformity  or  lameness.'^ 


The  Medical  Examinbr. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Lancet,  we  ad- 
verted to  certain  remarks  of  the  Medical  Examiner,  which  had  been  con- 
strued into  a  disparagement  of  Western  Schools ;  and  at  tlie  same  time 
we  expressed  a  doubt  as  to  m/en/io;ia/ilisrespect.  We  are  gratified  to 
perceive  in.  the  U«t  number  of  the  Examiner,  that  the  Editor  distinctly 
disavows  any  intentional  disparagement  of  Western  Schools,  and  very 
candidly  admits,  that  the  language  used  by  him  was  indeed  **  unforlu- 
naitt**  if  it  admitted  of  such  construction.  That  the  language  was 
unfortunate,  is  very  obviqus;  but  at  the  same  time  we  think  the 
explanation  sufficiendy  satisfactory,  and  that  the  worthy  Editor  should 
be  placed  in  his  proper  position. 

The  Cyclopama  or  Practicai.  MsBiciifE. — ^This  valuable  work 
continues  to  make  its  appearance  regularly.  No.  IX;  having  already 
reached  this  city.  The  present  edition  is  superior  to  any  of  its  prede* 
cessors;  indeed  no  work  can  pass  under  the  supervision  of  Ptofessoi 
Dunglison  without  receiving  valuable  additions. 


DRurrr^s  Surcsrt. — We  have  received  the  second  American 
Edition  of  this  excellent  system  of  practical  surgery,  edited  by  Dr. 
Flint,  to  whose  inftuence  we  are  indebted  for  a  re-publication  of  this 
work  in  America.  It  is  more  particularly  noticed  tn  the  Bibliographi- 
cal Department. 
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A.  New  Wqbk  on  m  Mbchanibm  ov  Labor.*— Lea  &  Blancbard 
hav9  now  in  preparation  a  work  on  the  Mechanism  of  Labor,  by. 
Professor  Hodge^  assisted  in  the  illustrative  part  by  Paul  Beck 
Goddard,  M.  D,  It  will  form  a  large  imperial  octa?o  volume;  illus- 
tiated  by  numerous  lithographic  plates,  half  the  natural  size,  executed 
«nder  the  immediate  supervision  of  Dr.  Goddard. 


W1LLO0OHBY  University. — This  spirited  Institution,  which  can 
boast  of  as  indefatigable  a  Faculty  as  any  other  in  the  country,  has- 
received  an  accession  by  the  appointment  of  Henry  H.  Childs,  M.  D.  of 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  to  the  Obstetrical  Chair,  and  George  MoCook,  M.  D. 
of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio,  Adjunct-Professor  of  Surgery.  The  Trustees 
annoRBOo  the  ioBtitutioa  as  fully  prepared  to  discharge  all  its  duties  in 
a  faithful  manner. 


Bad  CHiso«RAFHY.«-^Th6  following  remarks^  taken  from  the  St.. 
Lnn$  Medical  and  Surgical  Jaumalf  if  attended  to  will  materiaUy 
benefit  both  correspondents  and  editors : 

^  If  a  horribly  bad  chirography^  be  any  evidenee  of  genius  and 
learniflg)  then  the  medical  profession  can  boast  as  much  of  these  as 
perhaps  any  other,  that  of  the  law  hardly  excepted;  but  we  deny 
that  it  is  a  proof  of  any  thing,  save  eareluiness  or  a  chtmsy  hand. 
Wo  adcnowledge  frankly  that  our  own  hand  is  neither  very  plain 
nor  fair  to  look  upon,  and  we  are  consequently  charitable  to  others. 
This  18  of  but  little  importance  in  private  communications,  where  a 
little  guessing  may  come  to  the  aid  of  illegible  characters,  and 
where  the  terms  used  are  familiar  to  the  reader..  But  in  essays/or 
.  publication^  on  teamed  eubftete^  the  terminology  of  whroh  is  all 
^  Greek,'  except  to  the  initiated,  this  illegible  scribbling  is  a  serious 
affair.  The  editor  may  perchance  be  able  to  ^rnake  it  out^^  but  the 
printer  is  as  incompetent  to  the  task  as  he  would  be  to  the  labors  of 
Champollion,and  the  aforesaid  editor  has  either  tore-write  the  piece, 
which  is  very  troublesome,  or  reject  it^  which  his  good  nature 
revolts  at. 
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Many  a  talented  writer  hae  wondered  at  Ae  non-q^pearsnee  of  hiff 
matter,  not  anspeeting  the  reason  to  be  that  die  printer  could  not  read 
it.  Joat  think  of  each  words  and  phrases  as  these  *€eetio  cadantrUf 
anasarca  resuUing  from  the  morbus  brightii^  the  iaifakptic  or 
endermie  medieationf  considered  in  z  prophylaetia  and  thtr^pnUic 
point  of  viewt*  and  a  hundred  others  proper  enough  in  themadlvesy 
but  unless  carefully  penned,  perfeetfy  nndecypherable  to  the  printer. 
We  have  said  enoogh  to  constitnte  a  hint.     Verbum  iot* 


}9* 


NECROLOGY. 

Died  at  Oxford^  Holmes  Co.,  Ohio,  on  Monday  the  5tb  of  August 
snst.,  after  only  about  four  days  illness,  C.  W.  C.  Howaed,  M.  P., 
aged  twenty-five  years. 

The  deceased  was  born  in  indover,  Yt,  at  which  place  he  resided 
until  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  and  received  hta  early  edneatiaa. 
In  1839,  he  came  to  Akron^  Ohio,  and  atudied  medicine  with  hie 
broker.  Dr.  £.  W.  Howard.  In  1841,  he  retiiraed  to  Yt.,  where  his 
parents  and  relations  resided,  and  after  spending  a  few  weeks  at  hotter 
went  to  Massachosetts,  and  graduated  at  the  Beritthire  Medieal  GoDege^ 
in  PittsSeld,  after  which  he  spent  some  time  in  the  Hospital  in  Boston* 
For  the  last  two  years  he  was  successfully  engaged  in  tlie  praetioe 
of  bis  profession  in  Avoea,  Steuben  Co,  N.  Y.  He  was  now  traveling 
in  this  State,  in  search  of  a  new  location  where  he  could  have  a 
wider  sphere  of  action.  He  had  made  his  brother  at  Akron  a 
pleasant  visits  and  left  in  perfect  health  only  a  week  before  hia  deaib» 
and  was  cut  down,  entirely  among  strangen  in  a  strange  land,  with 
not  a  relation  or  friend  to  nmooth  the  pUow  when  dying. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Art.  1. — Report  of  the  Diseases  which  ofpeated  in  the  Cincinnati 

Orphan  Asylum^  during  the   years   I84S--3.     Bj  Thomas 

Carroll,  M«  D* 

[cohclvbbd  from  page  216.3 
DuRRHCBA  often  becomes  chronic  with  raried  colored  discharges* 
from  light  or  clay-colored  to  green,  orange  brown,  or  black ;  and 
sometimes  was  mixed  with  the  ingesta.  This  latter  occurrence  fre- 
qnendy  took  place  in  these  cases  within  24  hours  after  the  Tisits 
of  friends  who  frequently  give  without  the  knowledge  of  the  nurse 
various  indigestible  articles  to  these  litde  sufferers,  it  wotUd  seem  for 
no  other  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasure  of  making  them  sicker 
than  they  were ;  indeed  we  h«ve  on  more  than  one  occasion  ascribed 
the  loss  of  patients  to  this  cause.  During  this  coi|dition  of  the 
disease  the  abdomene  of  the  patients  were  sometimes  prominent  and 
tense  to  the  touch  j  again,  they  were  lank  and  soft.  The  tongue 
was  coated  to  a  lesser  or  greater  extent,  and  thai  languor  and  pale- 
nesSf  that  was  brought  abont»  by  the  first  onset  of  the  disease 
attended  often  through  many  weeks^ 

From  the  outset  the  warm  bath  was  promised  once  or  oftener  each 
day,  somotimes  common  sail  was  added  when  t)ie  patient  was  weak, 
flannel  was  directed  next  the  skin,  with  a  rollei ,  oecasionally  round 
the  abdomen.  These  directions  were  continned  through  the  chronic 
aiages. 

When  the  disease  had  iairly  asanmed  a  chronic  aspect  the  treat- 
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ment  necessarily  had  to  undergo  considerable  change*  I  foand  it 
improper  to  continue  the  use  of  mercury  to  the  extent  that  the 
first  two  or  three  weeks  justified;  the  dose  of  calomel  was  there- 
fore brought  down  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  two  or  three  times 
a  day,  and  sometimes,  indeed  frequently,  laid  aside  altogether.  On 
a  few  occasions  the  hydrarg.  cum  creta  was  directed  or  the  blue 
pill,  but  experience  has  long  determined  me  much  in  fsTor  of  calo^ 
mel,  as  I  think  the  action  on  the  mucous  surface  is  more  favora-^ 
bly  influenced  by  it  than  by  any  of  the  other  preperatioifs.  But 
when  mercury  has  to  be  laid  aside  in  consequonce  of  the  amount, 
.or  effect  produced,  much  difficulty  has  to  be  engountered  in  the- 
after  management  of  the  case;  under  these  circumstances  I  first 
added  to  my  usual  powders  one  grain  of  rhubarb,  indeed,  at  first 
I  directed  but  half  a  grain.  I  was  pleased  with  the  effect  that 
this  medicine  had,  or  that  I  thought  it  had.  The  certainty  of 
inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  surface  in  chronic 
diarrhoeas  seems  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  About 
three  grains  a  day  of  rhubarb  will  frequently  seem  to  give  the 
evacuations  a  better  consistence  and  color.  To  enable  me  to  manage 
these  cases  with  more  success,  i  conceived  that  emetics  might  be 
useful;  I  began  by  giving  five  grains  of  ipecacuanha,  and  repeating 
if  it  did  not  operate  every  twenty  or  thirty  minutes.  I  but  seldom, 
however,  gave  more  than  two  doses  in  this  way ;  and  if  they  did 
not  operate,  I  then  depended  on  their  downward  action.  To  my 
astonishment,  however,  I  found  that  frequently  neither  vomiting, 
nor  purging  followed,  but  sudden  cessation  of  the  diarrhcBa.  After 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  an  evacuation  of  better  colored  feces 
took  place.  On  one  occasion  I  direcfed  five  grains  every  half  hour 
until  vomiting  should  take  place.  The  nurse  having  but  three  doses 
of  ipecacuanha,  gave  them,  but  found  that  no  vomiting  followed  \ 
she  then  gave  a  tea-spoonful  of  antimonial  wine  every  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  until  the  child  had  takent  three  |  she  then  ceased,  but 
neither  vomiting  nor  purging  followed.  The  diarrhosa  was  much 
benefitted,  and  this  child  has  repeatedly  taken  ten  grains  of  ipecacu^ 
anha  since,  with  but  little  disturbance  of  thestomacb,  and  always' 
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with  benefit.  Cbildren  after  taking  ipeeacilfenha  in  ibt  manner 
difeoted  will  often  sleep  for  some  hoore^  or  ^e  ia  a  condition  ap* 
pfoaching  it.  Ttiis  maiy  be  produced  by  the  feeMng  of  debiHty  or  alight 
eteknese. 

The  firdt  patient  on  whom  I  tried  this  preeeription  had  labored 
for  months  under  ehronie  diarrhoea,  and  early  in  '43  it  became  very 
feeble.  Small  doaea  of  oalomel,  etc.,  had  been  gifen,  yet  the  disease 
held  on  its  way  with  unabated  Timlence.  The  sugar  of  lead  with 
absorbents  were  tried,  bat  with  little  effeet.  The  gums  became 
swollen  and  tender,  either  from  the  effect  of  mercury,  or  a  tendency 
to  ulceration  from  debility.  Under  theeo  circumstances  I  determined 
on  a  change  of  my  course:  5  grains  of  ipecacuanha  weredhrecled  at 
a  dose ;  one  portion  vomited  the  patient,  and  the  aWine  evacuations  on 
the  following  day  had  altered,  from  being  thin,  offensive,  and  light 
colored,  to  a  more  consistent  composition,  and  a  darker  color.  Litde 
more  was  done  for  this  child  than  to  occasionally  repeat  the  emetics, 
and  it  sometimes  took  foar-grain  doses  of  sulph.  quinine  with  ap- 
parent advantage.  In  January  '44,  this  child  was  in  good  health ; 
and  now  when  I  am  writing  (July  '44)  the  health  remains  un- 
impaired. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  malaria  and  effects  of  the  season  are 
frequently  the  direct  and  leading  causes  of  the  bowel  affections  of 
children.  In  this  locality  it  is  not  very  unfreqnent  to  find  cases 
of  diarrhma  complicated  with  remitting  fever,  that  is,  the  morning 
reminsions  are  greater  in  some  cases  than  in  others ;  and  even 
sometimes  wear  the  livery  of  intermitting  fever.  This  is  much 
more  the  case  than  in  more  elevated  locations.  The  fever  in  these 
cases,  at  the  Asylum,  is  much  off  in  the  morning,  but  rises  by  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  continues  to  increase  or  at  least  is  unabated 
until  the  turn  of  the  night.  But  few  physicians  who  have  lived  in 
a  malarious  situation  have  not  seen  well  marked  cases  of  ague 
at  very  eariy  periods  of  life.  We  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
worid  children  frequently  take  intermitting  fever  at  an  eariy  age 
or  during  the  first  year,  and  continoe  to  have  it  annually  through 
life  or  neariy  so.    I  knew  two  gtntlemett,  moro  than  twenty  years 
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sf  o,  who  were  bora  in  North  Cardinal  and  in  Paaeotank  Co.;  one 
of  them  lived  thirty  years  in  that  County^  and  doring  every  aeaaon  he 
had  the  agae.  He  then  removed  to  a  high  locationi  and  had  not  had 
it  for  40  years.  The  other  gentleman,  had  resided  in  the  neighbor* 
hood  of  where  he  was  bom  during  40  years,  and  every  year  sue- 
cessively  had  the  agne ;  he  then  removed  to  a  more  healthy  locationt 
and  had  not  had  it  for  20  yean — no  diills  having  appeared  af^r  his 
removal. 

The  infantile  remitting  fever,  as  described  by  authors,  ap- 
pears to  depend  upon  a  different  cause  or  causes,  it  being  attended 
by  inflammation  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  may,  or  may 
not  be  attended  with  diarrhcea.  In  the  Asylum  this  affection  has  in 
all  cases  of  it,  which  have  been  few,  been  attended  by  chronic  diar- 
rhoea in  some  form,  and  which  in  every  instance  preceded  the  other 
symptoms. 

Of  that  kind  of  intermitting  or  remitting  fever  dependent  on 
malarious  origin  I  presume  the  following  case  to  be  an  example, 
though  it  may  indeed  be  doubted  : — 

M.  B.,  an  infant  of  one  or  two  weeks  old,  was  found  at  the  door 
of  the  Asylum.  Was  feeble  and  emaciated,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  it  had  regular  chills  every  morning,  which  were  followed  by 
fever.  Diarrhcea  soon  supervened,  probably  from  feeding,  and  the 
stomach  was  irritable  with  clay-colored  alvine  evacuations.  The  skin 
was  dry  and  corrugated  or  wrinkled,  and  was  covered  with  downy 
hair,  a  phenomenon  often  attendant  on  marasmus.  This  patient  was 
treated  by  administering  half  a  grain  of  calomel  with  still  less  doses 
of  Dover's  powder  every  or  every  other  night:  no  improvement 
however  took  place,  and  it  succumbed  in  about  three  weeks  after 
admission.  On  post  mortem  examination,  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
leaion  of  the  alimentary  tube,  unless  an  apparent  thinness  of  the 
intestinal  coats.  The  liver,  however,  had  its  concave  aurface  deep- 
ened in  color,  and  more  firm  in  texture  than  the  remainder,  and  the  gall- 
bladder was  engorged,  and  thickened.  Would  not  a  di^erent  course 
have  saved  this  child?  possibly  a  grain  of  calomel  a  day  with  quinine 
would  have  been  a  good  preaciiption,  and  might  havejavedit.. 
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^rhe  following  casos  may  be  considered  samples,  particnlarly 
belonging  to  the  class  of  infantile  remittents. 

On  the  18th  of  December  '42  an  infant  was  admitted,  aged  18 
months.  At  the  time  of  admission  it  was  worn  down  witli  diarrhcea, 
had  swelled  feet  and  hands.  The  skin  of  the  extremities  was  of  a 
dark  red  and  below  the  common  standard  of  temperatare.  It  almost 
constantly  cried  during  the  day,  and  through  a  large  portion  of  the 
night.  The  color  of  the  evacuations  was  varied,  and  thin,  and  offen- 
sive. The  following  course  was  laid  down  and  steadily  pursued. 
Half  a  grain  of  Dover's  powder  and  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  calomel 
were  given  every  8  hours,  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  quinine  in 
solution.  A  tea-spoonful  of  wine  was  allowed  two  or  three  times 
a  day.  It  was  taken  out  on  the  27th  of  January  '43  cured.  Since 
which  time  it  has  been  again  brought  in,  but  in  good  health. 

The  case  which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  one  of  interest,  and  did 
not  take  place  either  in  '43  or  ^43,  but  since.  It  was  a  pure  case  of 
infantile  remittent  with  obstinate  diarrhoaa.  It  came  into  the  house 
on  the  15th  of  May,  '44.  It  had  diarrhoea  when  powders  of  calomel 
and  chalk  with  Dover's  powders  were  directed,  with,  occasionally,, 
sugar  of  lead  ;  and  with  suitaUe  external  applications.  Under  this 
treatment,  however,  it  did  not  improve.  About  the  97th  I  left  for 
the  East,  and  my  friend  Dr.  Dodge  took  charge  of  the  establish- 
ment during  my  absence.  He  made  various  prescriptions,  and  as 
the  debility  continued  to  increase,  he  directed,  before  my  return,  a 
tea-spoonful  of  tincture  of  cloves,  two  or  three  times  a  day.  The 
nurse  thought  this  had  a  good  effect ;  it  was  oontinued  after  my 
return^  which  took  place  on  the  13th  of  June,  down  to  the  time  of 
dissoltttioa  which  took  place  on  the  6th  of  July.  At  death  the 
patient  was  much  emaciated  ;  had  a  completely  marasmatic  appear- 
ance, and  seemed  lo  suffer  much  pain.  The  dejections  were  gener- 
ally of  a  YBiy  light  color,  frequent,  and  without  consistence.  There 
was  no  tamefaction  of  the  abdomen  nor  apparent  tenderness.  The 
akin  had  been  mostly  dry  with  occasional  sweating  about  the  head. 
I  found,  on  dissecticm,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  much  thickened,  par- 
ticularly towards  its  pytoric  orifice^  and  its  capacity  of  disteasioa 
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groi^tly  j^iaiahed)  as  two  or  three  gills  would  haveoonipletQly  filled 
it  Its  mucous  surface  was  more  dense  than  usual,  and  vascular,  hut 
not  very,  red*  After  passing  the  duodenuxn,  the  roaiks  o(  inflamma- 
tiopi  on  the  mucous  surface  was  not  very  great  until  I  arrived  with- 
in about  two  feet  of  the  termination  of  the  colon*  At  this  point  the 
bowels  suddenly  contracted  to  a  much  smaller  space  than  usual, 
apparently  capable  of  not  more  than  distention  to  an  inch  in 
diameter,  lliroughout  this  space  there  was  contained  a  milky 
looking  fluid,  which  seemed  to  be  partly  pus,  and  partly  mucus, 
and  was,  I  presume,  what  some  authors  have  denominated  ohylus  ; 
but  was  no  doubt  the  production  of  the  mucous  surface,  that  had 
been  and  was  in  an  ioflamed  condition :  considerable  amounts  of 
.  this  fluid  Jiad  been  voided  for  some  time.  The  spleen  was  enlarged 
and  firm  in  texture  i  the  kidneys,  also,  were  in  this  state,  but 
seemed  more  enlarged  and  firm  than  the  other  oigan.  The  gall- 
bladder was  engorged  and  the  liver  enlarged,  and  probably  darker  in 
color  than  natural ;  but  what  was  most  singular,  was  the  condition 
of  the  mesentery  and  its  vessels.  It  was  thickened  throughout  its 
surface,  and  its  vessels  much  increased  in  sisse  ,*  this  did  not  seem  to 
be  merely  congestion,  but  a  morbid  enlargement  from  long  con- 
tinued chronic  inflammation.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  some- 
what larger  than  natural  though  they  did  not  seem  to  be  diseased  in 
the  same  degree  in  the  other  tissues.  Now  I  must  admit,  that  in 
the  treatment  of  this  patient,  an  error  was  made  in  administering 
stimulants,  though  at  the  time  I  could  see  no  good  reason  against 
the  adoption  of  the  course.  It  would  seem  to  my  understanding 
that  ap  occasional  purgative  would  have  been  useful,  composed  of 
calomel  and  some  other  substance  ,*  and  it  argues  the  propriety  of 
giving  thos^  medicines  calculated  to  disgorge  or  stimulate  to 
healthy  action  the  mucous  surfaces,  as  well  as  to  excite  the  portal 
cireulatipn.  Probably  anterior  to  the  time  of  admission  into  the 
Asylum,  pr  possibly  even  after,  a  course  directed  more  especiaUy 
to  the  use  of  etmtk»  and  mercurial  cathartics,  would  have  iMived 
ihe  patient. 

It  is  idfo  to  «ay»  that  patients  caanel  bear  cathartics,  who  have 
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^iarriiiBa,  because  we  know  they  will  frequently  cure  the  disease, 
and  that  suddenly.  AH  physicians  ef  experience  know  very  well 
that  marasmus  is  often  cured  by  purgratives,  almost  alone,  or  rather 
latatives,  continued  for  weeks,  in  minute  doses  with  blue  pill  or 
calomeK  Now,  diarrhoea  attending  the  same  disease  does  in  my 
opinion  lessen  the  propriety  or  need  of  these  remedial  means;  but 
<loe8  not  entirely  interdict  tiieir  use,  indeed  from  the  evidences 
given  by  the  dissections  in  this  case  I  cannot  avoid  thinking,  that 
they  would  be  of  much  service. 

That  peculiar  disease  known  as  ulcerated  or  inflamed  gums,  and 
^occasionally  terminating  in  gangrene  of  the  mouth,  etc.,  which  per- 
vades so  many  asylums  dedicated  for  .the  benefits  of  orphanage  has  not 
let  the  Cincinnati  Asylum  escape  .^  as  I  understand,  it  very  soon  made 
Its  appearance  after  the  establishment  of  the  Institution*  Those 
'Cases  which  have  fkllen  under  my  observation  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance  been  proceeded  by  diarrhcea,  and  accompanied  by  it. 
This  Ibnn  of  the  disease  has  been  more  difficult  of  management 
than  the  q>posite  or  where  the  bowels  have  been  constipated. 

Calicnmi  oris  has  but  of  late  years  attracted  the  general  atten- 
tion of  the  profession  in  this  country  or  probably  any  other.  At 
'fintit  was  invariably  thought  to  follow  the  exhibition  of  mercury. 
Observation  and  experience  have,  however,  corrected  this  opinion  : 
it  is  now,  indeed,  well  known,  that  the  disease  frequently  termi- 
•nates  inniorti6cation  of  the  mouth,  in  cases  in  which  no  mercury  had 
been  exhiUted.  As  knowledge  advances  upon  the  subject,  it  seems 
to  be  understood  that  this  disease  mostly  appears  on  alluvia  or  on 
nnsarshy  or  malarious  locaHtiee^  so  far  as  my  observation  has  ex- 
fended,  ft  Would  appear  that  it  but  seldom  is  found  out  of  those 
«ituatiott8,  and  that  where  it  does,  it  mostly  follows  the  use  of  mer- 
cury or  peeribly  seme  of  the  eruptive  diseases.  In  this  city, 
•oaset  have  oecurred  under  various  circumstances.  In  some  cases 
mereuiy  had  been  ;given  and  sometimes  not.  In  the  Asylum,  I  am 
iofennedl  anterior  to  my  appointment,  that  a  ntmaber  of  cases  of  can- 
^roni  oris  ooeorrad^  and  that  this  occurrence,  in  several  instances, 
tsok  plaoe  where  no  mercury  had  been  given.    I  will  here  report 
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a  few  eases  which  I  think  will  conclusively  pfove  that  mercury  m 
not  the  alone  exciting  cause,  jEmd  will,  I  hope,  help  to  demonstrate 
the  true  nature  of  this  disease. 

C.  A.,  a  female  child  aged  10  years,  was  taken  on  the  — >  of 
March  1842  with  inflammation  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the  mouth, 
and  with  swelling  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  of  the  left  side»  which 
increased  until  the  24th  when  an  abscess  of  it  burst  into  the  mouth* 
and  discharged  considerable  bloody  pus  of  a  fetid  character.  The 
tongue,  with  the  opposite  sub-maxillary  gland,  lips,  and  face,  all 
participated  in  the  swelling.  The  pulse  was  quick,  and  there  was 
general  fever.  On  the  evening  of  the  28th,  6  grs,  of  calomel  were 
directed,  and  on  the  29th,  6  more  with  10  of  jalap.  The  jalap  was 
repeated  on  the  30th,  and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  an  ounce  of 
epsom  salts  was  directed  in  broken  doses  through  the  night,  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  31st  the  patient  was  purged  freely  and  frequently, 
being  the  first  for  several  days.  From  tlie  beginning,  profuse  dis- 
charges of  saliva  accompanied  the  disease  and  increased  up  to  the  3l8t. 
The  tongue  was  slightly  ulcerated,  and  the  lips  and  face  continued  to 
swell,  up  to  the  1st  of  April.  There  was  now  less  fever,  though  the 
patient  was  unable  fo  speak.  From  the  1st  to  the  3rd  the  symptoms 
had  changed  but  little.  Antimonial  wine  was  directed  in  ,ten-drop 
doses  every  4  hours.  On  the  4th  the  tongue  was  less  swollen,  but 
still  swelling  of  the  cheeks,  with  that  peculiar  solidity  of  tbem  so 
common  to  this  aflection  continued,  but  in  an  ameliorated  condition. 
The  bowels  were  kept  open  with  salts,  and  a  gargle  was  used 
composed  of  3  grs.  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  one  ounce  of  distilled 
water;  this  was  dropped  into  the  mouth  every  few  hours.  The 
antimonial  wine  was  increased  to  20  drops  every  4  hours.  .  By  the 
9th  the  patient  sat  up,  eat,  and  talked,  and  continued  to  improve  from 
that  time  to  the  30th,  when  she  was  pronounced  convalescent.-— 
During  the  worst  periods  of  this  case  I  much  feared  the  termination 
in  mortification.  Some  of  my  medical  friends  thought  that  it  would 
result,  but  complete  recovery  took  place  without  any  external  slough- 
ing, and  only  in  very  small  points  on  the  inner  lining  of  the  cheeks. 
As  the  inflammation  of  the  glands,  and  so  forth,  look  plaoe  before  any 
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mercury  waa  adminUtered,  it  i»  obrtoat  that  thti  medieiiie  did  not 
prodoee.  it*  and  it  is  even  possible  that  the  calomel  acting  on  the 
mucoos  eurfaca  of  the  alimentary  tube  prevented  a  termination  about 
the  face  that  would  have  proved  fatal;,  although  I  would  not  agaia 
uader  the  same  circumetancee  give  so  much  calomel.  Frequent  cases 
of  inflammation  of  the  gums  have  appeared  since  I  attended  the  estab- 
lishment, which  have  mostly  terminated  in  ulceration  to  a  lesser  or 
greater  extent.  There  has  first  appeared  redness  of  the  gums  of  one 
side,  which  has  been  confined  to  the  lower  or  upper  jaw,  not  often 
if  ever  appearing  in  both  at  the  same  time.  It  has  most  generally 
appeared  on  the  gums  of  the  molar  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
redness  has  in  most  cases  approached  a  purple.  After  some  time  the 
gums  have  ulcerated  round  the  teeth,  and  if  allowed  to  continue, 
the  teeth  themselves  have  decayed,  which  indeed  has  been  a  very 
common  circumstance.  The  tongue  has  generally  ulcerated  in  patches 
around  its  edges  or  about  the  point.  A  speck  of  greater  or  less  extent 
on  the  mucoos  surface  of  that  part  of  the  cheek  appioximating  the 
ulcerated  or  inflamed  gums,  and  of  an  ash  color,  has  appeared.  This 
has  generally  been  an  inch  or  more  long,  though  occasionally  not  so 
much.  Its  width  has  been  about  one-third  the  length.  By  feeling 
this  spot  I  have  found  less  or  more  induration  of  the  cheek.  This 
hardened  condition  has  extended  altogether  through  the  cheek  in  very 
few  cases.  The  lips  have  sometimes  become  involved  in  this  indura- 
tion, or  has  been  altogether  confined  to  them. 

The  mode  of  treatment  pursued  was  to  use  local  and  general 
remedies.  The  general  remedies  were  directed  to  the  condition 
of  the  general  health.  Debility  was  prevented,  if  possible,  and  the 
condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  managed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  in  most  of  the  cases  diarrhcBa^  in  a-  chronic  fbrm  was 
present.  This  affection  was  combatted  in  the  usual  w«y,  with  the 
exception,  that  mercury  was  given  in  smaller  doses  or  altogether 
omitted.  As  debility,  and  a  remitting  form  of  fever  was  in  many 
ciises  an  attendant,  quinine  was  given  in  nearly  all  of  them.  I 
tried  aiaenio  in  two  eases  of  this  kind,  with  advantage.  One  drop  of 
Fowler's  solution  waa  direeted  mofrnioigr  nooor  and  night,  kit  about 
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two  wedct ;  I  am  not  oertain,  but  that  it  ia  among  tlie  Tery  beat  rame* 
iliea.  In  one  caae  I  oaad  iodine  in  middling  free  doaea,  and  althaagh  * 
it  aeeaMd  to  have  bnt  Utile  inflnence  on  the  nlceration,  the  health  of 
the  patient  mnoh  improved  under  ita  nae;  ao  did  the  health  of  thoae 
«rho  took  the  araenic.  Stilly  I  preanrae  that  qninine  will,  in  the 
general,  anawer  a  better  porpoae.  Half  a  grain  may  be  given  to  a 
child  of  two  yeara  of  ago  every  6  hours.  Cold  bathing  ehonM  be 
ad  viaed  in  all  cavea  of  a  chronio  eharaoter.  Thia  eonrae  waa  followed 
in  aoHM  of  the  caaea% 

The  local  treatment  waa  almoat  exclnsively  the  nitrate  of  ailver» 
either  in  ita  aolid  atate  or  in  eolation.  When  the  solution  waa  naed* 
ita  strength  waa  ten  graina  to  the  oonce  of  diatilled  water.  During 
1843, 1,  however*  in  moat  caaea,  need  a  pencil  of  the  nitrate  about  onee 
in  three  days.  It  waa  applied  to  all  the  ulcerated  parte :  and  when 
there  were  deep  sloogha,  I  ran  it  round  them,  and  by  thia  meana  gave 
activity  to  the  parte  immediately  connected  with  thoae  that  were  dead. 
When  the  diaeaae  eonaisted  of  a  mere  ulceration  of  the  guma  or 
inflammation  of  them,  all  that  I  found  neceaaary  waa  a  aolution  of  the 
nitrate  applied  once  or  twice  a  day ;  in  caaea  where  the  mortified  parte 
are  considerable,  and  much  fetor,  frequent  applicationa  of  a  weak 
aolution  waa  beneficial,  and  in  deep  and  active  ulcers  a  daily  appliea- 
tion  of  the  nitrate  in  a  aolid  form  waa  found  advantageoaa. 

During  '42  and  '43  there  were  20  caaea  of  varioua  gradea  of 
this  affection,  two  of  which  proved  fatal.  Both  of  these  had  been 
treated  for  aeveral  weeka  for  diarrhoa,  and  took  repeated  amall  doaea 
of  calomel  with  Dover's  powder,  etc.,  for  the  arreat  of  the  diarrhaia; 
but  when  ulceration  or  aah  colored  apota  appeared,  the  mercury  waa 
laid  aaide,  and  the  patienta  treated  upon  the  principlea  above  laid 
down :  The  qninine  waa  depended  on  inatead  of  mineral  **  tonica." 
Although  the  facea  of  theae  children  awelled  considerably,  and  there 
were  deep  alongha  in  theinaidea  ef  tho  cheeka,  no  gangrene  aoper* 
venedf  wkteh  involved  the  skin:  the  patienta  indeed  died  from  a 
diaeaaed  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal.  Had  it  not  been  for  thia, 
^air  recovery  would  have  been  eerlain,  or  nearly  to.  Theae  patienta 
bad  taken  during  35  days,  half  a  grain  of  oalomd  each  day,  at  the 
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•ad  «f  which  time  their  monllie  infteiDed:  one  wae  Afee  yeus  of 
age,  the  otheri  two.  AooUier  child  wae  taken  in  theeame  way  at  the 
eame  time :  thie  reeo¥ered«  vA  wae  mnch  benefitted  hf  being  sent  to 
tile  conntry*  two  or  three  weeka  dier  it  beoame  affeetod. 

The  following  case  will  ahow  the  way  by  whieh  this  diaease 
4iometimea  makea  its  fini  appeaiance:  in  it  no  mercnry  had  been 
given.  On  the  1st  of  June«  '43,  a  child  ojie  year  old  was  taken  with 
uleerated  gnmsY  and  a  few  yellowish  ptmples  on  the  tongue  and 
lining  of  the  joonth.  A  pustular  emption  soon  appeared  on  the  lips 
and  chin.  The  lips  and  lower  part  of  the  face  now  swelled  very 
mnch.  Saliva  was  largely  thrown  out ;  the  patient  lost  its  appetite ; 
its  bowels  were  deranged  and  it  became  feeble,  and  emaciated  rap- 
idly. This  case  was  treated  hj  emetics  and  tonics  with  absorbents ; 
and  some  wine  was  allowed.  It  took  within  10  or  12  days  8  emetics 
of  ipecac,  and  also,  tor  a  considerable  time,  the  fourth  of  a  grain  of 
•quinine  every  6  or  8  hours.  The  local  treatment  consisted  of  nitrate 
•of  ailver  in  solution  to  the  mouth  internally,  with  washes  of  borax, 
etc.  On  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  the  patient  was  nearly  well,  and 
raoevered  perfectly. 

I  shall  relate  the  following  case  to  ahow  that  the  disease  simulates 
the  mercurial  diseases  of  children,  and  to  show  that  men  of  acknow- 
Jedged  skill  may  be  mistaken  i*^ 

A  child  was  admitted  into  the  Asylum  about  the  middle  of  June, 
''48;  had  diarrhosa  when  admitted ;  this,  however,  bad  subsided  by 
the  middle  of  July  at  which  time  it  was  taken  out  of  the  House. 
Two  or  three  weeks  after,  the  mother  called  at  my  office,  and  said, 
the  child  was  ill  with  diarrhcsa.  It  was  pale  and  emaciated.  I 
prescribed  powders  composed  of  half  a  grain  of  calomel,  half  a  grain 
Dover's  powder,  and  four  of  prepared  chalk,  with  tonics.  One  of 
the  powders  was  given  every  night  for  a  week,  then  they  were  laid 
aside.  A  week  afterwards,  the  child  was  brought  to  me  i  I  found 
ihe  gums  uleerated  and  the  right  half  of  the  upper  lip  swrifed, 
indurated,  and  of  a  dark  reddish  color;  The  iaduiatioB  indicated  a 
dispesilion  in  the  parts  to  slough.  Kb  there  bad. been  but  three 
graioe  and  a  half  of  calomel  gif«B  to  this  paliest,  I  oenchided  that 
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mercury  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  nleeratioa  or 
indaration  of  the  lip. 

On  the  day  that  I  saw  the  patient  last  it  was  taken  to  the  Hospitd, 
and  as  I  have  understood*  it  was  determined  that  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  had  been  brought  about  by  the  action  of  mercury.  If,  how- 
ereVf  mercury  in  the  quantities  given  in  this  case  can  do  so  much 
injury,  it  is  time  to  consider  whether  it  ought  to  be  given  in  any  case* 
The  history  of  cancrum  oris,  however,  proves  beyond  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt,  that  it  supervenes  not  only  in  asylums,  where  it  is  much 
more  prevalent  than  any  where  else,  but  in  numerous  other  situations 
and  where  no  mercury  had  been  given*  But  as  this  disease  occasion- 
ally becomes  endemic,  it  behooves  practitioners  to  be  on  their  guard  as 
to  the  use  of  mercury,  as  I,  with  others,  believe  that  under  these 
circumstances,  it  cannot  be  given  with  safety,  at  least  in  large  doses. 
The  reader  has  observed  above,  that  I  have  prescribed  the  iodine  and 
the  arsenic  with  apparent  advantage.  I  Uiink  it  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  the  practitioner,  whether  under  certain  chronic  forms 
of  this  malady  it  would  not  be  proper  to  give  the  iodine  a  fair  trial, 
or  even  the  Fowler's  solution.  In  cases  out  of  the  Asylum  unat- 
tended by  diarrhcea  I  have  found  benefit  from  combinations  of  rhu- 
barb, soda,  and  very  small  portions  of  calomel  every  night. 

With  regard  to  the  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  witb  or 
without  effusion,  I  shall  now  say  nothing  as  to  their  treatment,  but 
hope  to  on  a  future  occasion;  neither  shall  I  do  more  with  regard' to 
its  history  than  state  that  but  three  cases  of  this  kind  occurred  in  which 
I  had  any  positive  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  disease,  though  I 
presume  there  was  effusion  in  one  or  two  cases  where  no^examinatioa 
had  been  made. 


Abt.  3. — Removal  of  a  Diseated  Ovarium*    By  J.  D.  Bowus^ 

M.  D.,  of  Harrison,  O. 
Mas.  Brant,  9t.  25^  in  the  middle  of  August^  1848,  for  (he  first 
time,  noticed  a  small  tamor  in  the  left  hypogastric  region,  wfaieh 
has  unceasingly  continual  Mb  increase;  it  now  oeeupies  Uie  wheii^ 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  Md  extends  npwaids  lo  midway  bttwena 
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the  nmbilleiis  and  eatifona  eurtilage ;  it  is  vary  moveable  in  a  lateral 
aad  aomewbat  in  a  Tertical  diif ction ;  its  snifaoe  feels  hard  and 
uaeven  as  if  labnlaied. 

.  Upon  examination  the  vagina  and  os  uteri  feel  healthy;  the 
direction  of  the  vagina  inclines  to  the  left;  pressare  to  the  right  of 
the  neck  of  the  nteras  gives  slight  pain;  here,  through  the  vagina, 
the  tnmor  can  be  felt.  8he  complains  of  pains  in  the  lumbar  regimi, 
and  down  the  thighs,  at  times  resembling  those  of  parturition.  The 
urine  is  frequently  and.  rather  painfully  voided.  The  bowels  are 
inclined  to  be  costive ;  in  other  respects,  the  various  functions  of  the 
body  are  performed  in  a  healthy  manner. 

.  Her  habit  is  spare,  and  has  been  so  from  the  commencement  of 
child  bearing ;.ahe  has  borne  four  children.  Some  physicians  sup* 
posed  it  to  be  a  case  of  extra-uterine  gestation;  but  Dr.  Crookshank, 
who  had  seen  her  previously,  differed,  and  declared  it  to  be  an 
enlarged  ovarium;  he  informed  the  patient  that  nothing  but  the 
extraction  of  it  would  relie?e  her ;  in  these  views  Dr.  Fuller  and 
myself  coincided.  She  readily  assented  to  the  proposition,  having  an 
impression  on  her  mind,  that  if  it  could  not  be  removed,  it  would 
kill  her. 

She  cannot  ascribe  it  to  any  particular  cause,  unless  it  arose  from 
an  accident,  which  occurred  to  her  about  six  weeks  previously  to  her 
last  labour,  by  which  her  leg  became  entangled  in  a  rope,  to  which  a 
yoke  of  oxen  were  attached,  and  she  was  dragged  forty-feet  or  there* 
abouts.  We  adfised  her  to  come  to  our  neighborhood  to  be  operated 
upon.  She  assented^  and  came  to  Dr.  Crookshank's  in  Harrison* 
Jiugust  6ih, — Yesterday  a  cathartic  (castor  oil)  was  given  to  the 
patient  This  morning,  in  the  presence  and  with  the  assistance  of 
Drs.  Fuller,  Groekshank,  and  Francis,  I  proceeded  to  operate  upon 
the  plan  pursued  by  McDowell,  Lizars,  and  Olay. 

The  patient  having  her  bladder  and  rectum  evacuated,  was  laid 
on  a  table ;  her  head  resting  on  a  pillow ;  her  le^s  hanging  over  the 
end,  and  her  feci  resting  on  a  chair. 

Operation* — Avoiding  the  umbilicus,  kvL  incision  nine  inches  in 
length,  was  made  through  the  Itnea  alba,  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
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tumor  to  the  sympfaytis  piibw*  Upoft  drawing  wla'tfieparitciai  Ar 
tumor  might  be  Men  thredgh  the  giester  omentamr  wftsob  piesed 
down  in  front  of  it :  upon  endeavoring  to  raise  itf  it  was  found  ad*' 
herent  to  tbe  tumor.  The  adheeione  were  readilf  separated  by  the 
handle  of  the  eeaipel  or  fingers.  Tbeie  were  no  adfaeeione  on  the 
posterior  part.  In  endeavoring  to  raise  it  from  the  right  iliac  fotta, 
its  attaehmeat  to  the  broad  ligament  of  the  nterusr  whteb  formed  the 
pedicle,  was  brought  into  view;  the  pedicle  was  about  two  inches  wider 
its  broad  surface  closely  adhered  to  the  tumor,  its  blood  vessels  were 
large,  and  distendedi  following  its  course  for  a  short  distance,  the 
finger  could  be  p4ssed  around  it;  here  a  ligature  of  double  silk  was 
applied,  and  firmly  tied,  and  passed  through  Ae  pedide  between 
the  tumor  and  place  of  application ;  the  bread  ligament  was  then  cut 
through.  Endeavoring  to  raise  it  from  the  right  iliac  fossa,  was 
found  firmly  bound  down  by  adhesions  to  the  uterus  and  bladder  f 
the  close  adhesion  of  the  tumor  to  the  former  gave  to  the  hand,  when 
examining  it  from  behind,  a  sensation  as  if  their  structures  were 
intimately  blended  into  one  consohdsted  mass,  but  as  soon  as  the 
pedicle  was  divided,  upon  raising  the  tumor  in  front,  the  adhesione 
between  it  and  the  fundus  of  the  bladder,  and  uterus,  were  easily 
separated  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel,  and  the  tumor  removed.  We 
indined  her  en  one  side,  that  the  aocunnilated  blood  might  escapcr 
of  which  not  more  than  six  or  eight  ounces  were  kwt,  and  not  a  jet 
of  arterial  Uoed  was  seen. 

Upon  being  replaced  in  her  former  poshioUf  vomiting  occurred 
which  forcibly  protruded  the  intestines  from  the  wound,  and  rendered 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  rephiee  them,  but  Dr.  Fuller  by  well  directed 
pressure  resitted  the  propulsive  action,  and  stimuli  being  administered 
the  vomiting  suhsided.  The  wound  waa  then  closed  by  an  inter- 
rupted suture  of  five  stiches.  At  distances  of  an  ineh  and  a  half,  long^ 
strips  of  adheeive  plaster,  reaching^^  aeroee  ibe  abdomen  were  applied 
between  the  sntures;  a  long  oompress  on  each  side  of  the  wound  f 
raw  cotton  over  it;  and  a  broad  bandage  sorronndiog  the  body, 
enveloped  the  whole.         ^ 

Since  the  operation  she  has  gone  on  well,  mi  has'hnd  nothing  te 
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complain  ofy  excepting  that  on  the  remainder  of  the  6th  and  nntil  the 
evenioflf  of  the  following  day,  hor  stomach  vonld  retain  notifting;  it 
yielded  to  an  efferveacent  or  graeh  From  that  period  she  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  an  untoward  symptom*  Her  diet  was  the  mildeai 
that  could  be  suggested ;  a  dose  or  t  wa  of  morphine  has  been  the  only 
medicine  administered. 

To  keep  her  abdominal  muscles  at  rest,  her  nrine  war  constantly 
drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  and  her  bowels  washed  out  by  enemas,  to 
preTent  distension  from  flatulence  a  tube  was  kept  in  the  reetum. 

Three  of  the  sutures  were  removed  on  the  9th,  one  on  the  10th, 
and  the  remaining  one  on  the  tlth. 

Adhesion  has  taken  place  (with  the  exception  of  an  inch  near 
the  lower  part)  throughout  the  wound :  the  ligature  is  not  yet  come 
away«  The  urhie  and  faeces  are  discharged  without  difficulty  or 
assistance* 

Her  appetite  is  good;  her  health  better  than  before  the  operation* 
We  have  no  doubt  of  her  ultimate  recovery* 

To  Dn  CrookshankV  kindness  in  taking  her  to  his  home,  and  the 
advantage  she  has  derived  from  his  constant  attention,  must  be  at- 
tributed, in  a  great  measure,  the  mildness  of  the  subsequent  disturb- 
ance which  she  has  experienced  from  this  formidable  operation. 

The  tnmor  weighed  Ave  lbs.;  its  external  appearance  resembled  the 
human  brain  enveloped  in  (he  pia  mater,  upon  dividing  it,  the  interior 
appeared  quite  solid,  resembling  the  mammary  gland,  having  a  dense 
white  appearance,  agreeing  with  Dr,  Good*s  definition  of  the  em- 
phyma  mammarinm.  It  measured  in  its  shortest  circumference  15 
inches,  in  its  longest  22i.  This  case  is  not  presented  to  the  medical 
world,  as  containing  anything  original,  but  as  affording,  if  it  be 
requisite,  an  additional  case  to  prove  the  practicability  of  extirpation 
by  the  long  incision  without  incurring  any  greater  risk  than  is 
hazarded  in  other  capital  operations. 

The  adhesions  and  solidity  of  the  tumor  would  have  rendered  ita 
extraction  totally  impossible  by  the  short  incision*  The  propriety  of 
operating  in  the  linea  alba  was  manifested  by  finding  the  pedicle  to 
be  the  right  broad  ligament,  instead  of  the  left  as  we  expected  from 
the  history  given  by  the  patient. 

HdrrUonf  O.,  Jluguit  18/A,  1844. 
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Art.   3. — Causes  of  Death  in   Typhoid  Fever*    By  B.  Rush 

MiTCHBLL,  M.  D. 

HAYiNGf  in  a  former  essay,  endeavored  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact, 
that  death  takes  place  in  fever,  as  a  result  of  either  inflammation  or 
congestion,  it  would  not  seem  amiss,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
particular  diseases  of  a  febrile  nature ;  since,  by  so  doing,  we  might 
elicit  some  means  of  lessening  the  mortality,  of  these  wide-spread 
affectioi>s ;  and,  in  as  much  as  Typhoid  Fever  has  domiciled  itself 
among  us,  becoming  an  American — a  Western  malady — and  one  too 
frequently  fatal,  correct  appreciation  of  its  phenomena,  would  seem 
more  desirable  than  those  of  any  other ;  and  we  consequently  pro- 
pose to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  few  remarks 

We  are  aware,  that  after  the  publication  of  Professor  Bartlett^s 
work  upon  this  disease,  anything  further,  would  appear  to  some 
superfluous ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  and  others,  seem  to  look  upon  the 
essential  character  of  the  disease,  as  consisting  in  the  intestinal  lesion, 
it  is  but  natural  that  by  this  they  should  seek  to  explain  the  cause  of 
death.  It  has,  however,  been  our  good  fortune,  to  have  become  some 
what  conversant,  practically,  with  this  disease ;  and  observation  and 
reading  have  tended  in  no  slight  degree  to  pioduce  the  conviction 
that  the  uncomplicated  lesion  of  the  digestive  tube— the  essential 
of  Typhoid,  would  cause  death  in  a  proportion,  not  near  so  large 
as  the  fever  does,  which  we  meet  in  our  practice.  The  history  of 
the  disease,  fully  establishes  this  fact.  The  fewer  remedies  and 
the  milder  their  character,  that  we  direct  to  the  diseased  glands, 
the  better  the  prospect  of  cure.  In  this  particular,  nature  seems  to 
say  to  the  physician,  **let  me  alone,  you  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the 
body,  and  I  will  manage  this  ;'*  and  he  will  be  found  most  generally 
successful,  who  thus  interprets  and  obeys,  the  voice  of  the  vis 
medicatrix. 

It  seems  indeed  strange,  that  a  part  not  distinguished  for  its 
necessity  to  life— not  pre-eminently  vital ;  that  a  part  of  this  nature 
occupying  so  small  a  site,  should,  when  diseased,  possess  so  powerful 
a  death-prodneing  agency.    Wa  have  been  aocostpnied  to  aee  pa* 
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ImbH.  liffB  hmg  mA  nMnalMf  i9c&9eu  ^lA  ihe  ordkiaTj  ilMffh,  and 
•n  ioMBM  piMniuillMif  «»  «8,  ift  whlcff<»  tfeie  diieaie  eontinoed  12 
raonihs  faefi»r#  dfcMdi  UMiitred,  ftkhattgli  dhrrlMeft  was  aciively  pjesent 
all  the  li«i»«  Itieilii*  ibdbi^rig  ^  the  teatiAonjr  of  the  beet  observers, 
ie  not  remarkable  for  its  fatality,  if  met  by  treatment  at  its  onset ;  at 
leeet,  wyt  m  ftmelk  e#^  ae  Typhoid  Fever,  of  which  this  lesion  is 
foppoeed  to  be  iftie^cttaiveteiMe;  and  we  are  entirely  unable  to 
dioeern  any  ¥eaion  ^hy  it  should  be  a  frequent  cause  of  death  in  the 
one  caJBO,  and  iidt<iif  the  other. 

If  we  ^arniRt  iie  isfatistiee  of  mortality  of  Typhoid  fever  we  will 
find  thttl  ibe^  mpet  tisuat  eoasectuenee  of  Typhoid  ileitis  is  a  slight 
ulcerMi«»(  ioiAetkMe»  a  bore  Sickening  of  the  elliptical  plates  : 
a  lenoii  eti«ly«  not  a  serioae  death*proditcer.  Perforation  of  the 
inteetinev  i«  *  Mft  otomrence.  Louis  found  it  in  8  of  55  cases,  and 
this  if  the  ofdiimry  proportion.  Strange  too  to  tell,  Dr.  Bartleft 
infonne  ue  thet  the  deoident  oectrrs  inoit  eomnumlj/  in  the  mild  cases 
of  the  dieeaee,  and  in  this  etatemeni  he  is  borne  out  by  the  concurrent 
testimei^  of  dtolnel,  and  others.  In  grave  cases,  its  occurrence 
is  rather  a  {Aenoineiion  then  an  incident;  Sirch  being  the  fact 
connected  with  theiMMtiuiA  foeiOb,  it  does  no^  eeem  to  us  rational  to 
explain  deeih  oeomieidy,  by  Its  preeenee ;  for,  Were  it  to  exist  alone, 
the  ratio  of  Mortality'  weeld  be  %ut  enaaN. 

Tiwe  afOf  )iei«*ever,  oemplleatieRa  arising  in  almost  every  case  of 
tbia  fever;  there  ere  aymptome,  the  indieatfone  of  which,  are  of^cn 
oeetloaked,  to  ^hieli  we  may  leek  fer  e  sohitien  of  the  question,  Why 
is  Typhoid  fevei,  e6  fatal  adieease?  And  of  these,  none  are  so 
pnmiMnl  as  dioee  of  the  -  head  attd  leegs,  but  more  especially 
the  Aumer :  (er,  of  41  the  sympleftw  of  thie  fever,  those  relating  to  the 
head,  are  the  iMwliinlvevea).  Headache  ie  one  of  the  most  common 
pienottitioQe,  Loeie  having  foend  it  in  84  of  87  cases.  And,  as 
the  disease  progreeaesi  the  marke  of  cerebrad  disturbance,  instead 
of  beeeeileg  teaaened  by  the  pfogrese  of  the  Intestinal  lesion,  are 
evidently  kiereaaed.  It  is  too,  a  remerkaMe,  and  not  sufficiently 
daaeit  upon  foot,  fhei  Ike  -heed  gyinpmma  ere  more  ttaAed  m  fatal 
r  than  Mlietwiie.    If  *ii  weie  eel  to,  if  we  found  them  to  be 
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well  marked  ui  alight  eMe««  mo  mifht,  '«•!  • 
worthy  of  note,  but,  when  wfr  find  a  eoffeifoadattee  between  the 
grarity  of  the  disease,  end  their  pretence,  W0  me  lonoA  lo  oonclede, 
that  there  is  something  more  hidden,  thm  a  tnperfieial  exniuutioa 
would  detect. 

The  teslimony  of  all  writers,  completely  eitablUies  this  fact,  Ihai 
a  greater  derelopmeot  of  the  intestinal  lesion,  is  Ihe  fealme  ol  the 
mild,  and  the  cerebral,  of  the  grave  cases,  Thns;  of  46 iatal  cases 
cited  by  Louis,  there  was  delirium  in  88.  And  egain,  of  31  mild 
cases,  noticed  by  the  same  observer,  delirium  was  present  in  but  3, 
and  then  mild  and  having  bat  a  short  duration.  Singing  «•  bnczing 
in  the  ears,  we  find  present  in  a  minority  of  ensee  t  and  dnUness  of 
hearing,  Louis  found  in  two-thirds  of  his  fatal  caeee^  The  other  senses 
are  either  perverted  or  lost,  in  about  the  same  proipoction  of  cases. 
Somnolence  or  stupor,  after  verging  into  an  almost  eomatose  state,  is 
by  no  means  unfrequent,  and  as  we  learn  from  Dr*  Bardett,  ia  in 
proportion  to  the  intensity  and  rafid  march  of  Ihe  disease.  Louis 
found  it  present  in  eight-ninths  of  his  fatal  casee,  but  raiely  in  mild 
ones.  Dr.  Jackson,  too,  noticed  it  in  otko  in  three  of  has  fatal  eases  i 
as  well  as  the  co-equal  occurrence  of  eubaultus  iendinnm. 

Had  we  given  to  us,  this  detail  of  oerebral  symploaie  as  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  a  case  of  dtseaee»  there  ie  no  physictan 
who  would  hesitate  in  declaring  that  they  were  of  the  Aret  oaagnitode, 
and  that  unless  remedies  were  immediately  addressed  to  their  removal, 
the  fatal  termination  of  the  case  eooid  not  be  doohled ;  yet,  when 
all  these  occur  in  conqection  with  Typhoid  fever,  ihe  physician t 
looking  alone  at  its  peculiar  lesion,  regards  the  cerebral  phenomena 
as  insignificant  accidents,  when  intense,  demandiiig  perhaps  pidliatiofi, 
but  not  calling  for  energetic  procedure.  Take  up  a  work  on  Typhoid 
fever :  is  anything  said  respecting  the  neeadty  of  combalting  these 
head-symptoms  ?  Not  a  word ;  although  you  will  read,  ihat  of  i6 
faul  cases,  Louis  found  anb-arachnoid  eOasiott  in  ^S,  vasculariif  of  the 
pia  mater  in  about  one-half,  the  rosy  tinge  of  the  cortical  eubsteooe  in 
17,  and  injection  of  the  medullary  eubstaace,  in  aU  hm  81.  Tlien,  if 
you  oramine  Ghomel,  you  learn  thet  he  discovered  eppreeinUe  lesion 
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«f  the  brain  and  membranefl,  in  IB  oat  6f  88;  alargeproportioifvifhen 
<mT  imperfiKst  means  of  diagnosticttibg' iheae  leflkma  «re  conndercd.  • 
Bat,  notwithstanding' these  fkcto',  physicians-  are  in  the  daily  ha§h 
ef  allowing  these  symptoais  of  congestioii  and'lni^mmation  of  the 
'brain  and  its  appendages  to  rnir  on  nntonched ;  wlien,  were  they  diaasso- 
related  with  the  fever,  they  wt>ald  be  met  by  energetie  head-medicatiotir. 
is  it  any  wonder  that  Typhoid  shonld  be  a  fMai  fcfer,  whHethis  is  the 
«ase?  Some  physicians,  I'  know,  depart  from*  this  eourse,  and  as  a 
conseqaenc^,  meet  whh  aneommon  stteoess.  Oorowv  experience  of 
the  disease  it  is  trae,  is  not  remarkably  extensiye;  but  if  we  were 
to  attribute  our  success  to  anything  more  than  another,  it  would  be  an 
early  attention  to  head-sjunptoms.  And  were  we  at  this  moment 
oalled  to  a  case  of  Typhoid  fever  pvesentiog  evident  cerebral  disturb- 
ance, we  would  instantly  pat  in  practice,  the  course  of  treatment 
recommended  by  Dr.  Graves  for  a  similar  condition  of  a  Typhoid 
patient;  blister  the  whole  scalps  adminTster  small  portions  of  Tart.  Ant. 
internally,  anil  if  this  should  not  succeed,  rub  the  entire  scalp  with 
tartar  emetic  ointment.  By  means  such  as  these  superadded  to  the 
ordinary  treatment,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  tbe  mortality  of 
Typhoid  may  be  reduced  one-half.  This  conclusion  we  deduce  from 
the  cerebral  disease  discovered  in  the  post  mortems  ofLouis  and'others 
the  comparative  incapacity  of  the  lesion  of  Peyerand  Brunner,  alone 
to  produce  death,  and  the  success  of  practice;  and  we  feel  assured  that 
an  adoption  of  this  line  of  treatment,  will  snbstantiate  its  truth- 
While,  however,  we  thus  contend  for  the  importance  of  attention  to 
the  cerebral  disorder,  we  by  no  means,  wish  to  detract  from  the 
influence  of  the  intestinal  lesion  in  producing  death.  But,  inasmuch 
as  the  cerebral  symptoms  are  developed  anterior  to  those  of  the  bowels, 
it  is  at  least  a  matter  of  query,  whether  or  not,  the  lapt  may  not  have 
origin  in  the  first?  whether  the  primary  impairment  of  innervation  by 
the  cerebral'  disorder,  may  not,  by  robbing  the  intestines  of  their 
nervous  energy,  weaken  their  tone,  and' render  them  the  ready  victims 
-of  disease  T  At  all  events,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  after  the  disease 
is  set  up,  in  the  glands  of  the  ilenm,  it  will  acquire  additional  capacity 
ibr  destruction,  from  the  defective  and  diseased  action  ofihe  sensorium  ; . 
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ui4  we  look  ^py^  il^6urt^i!9i[id^Qtf  ibaiUiciM  two  disaatet  will  act 
ttft^afMch  o^p  ^  iD«D«iie  th«  vundaaf^  of  both;  thoa  almost 
((9|iirin|[  a  fata}  iff «e^  B^r«  far  hetteiTf  wo  Ibiifii  at  woold  be  to 
Iff )k|^e  the  one  or  t|i^  ot|i^r,  ao  that  ^p  mf  have  a  aimple  di«eaae  lo 
XpuijLf  thao  one  inrplwiai^  two  or  more  impprtitnt  organa.  Aad  aa  the 
^in  ia  the  part  ^bkh  giT^p  the  firf  t  evideoce  of  diaeaae  in  Typhoid 
fearer,  ^ad  ij^  the  pn^idti^^  S^W  a^  director  of  aniBial  li&,  let  t» 
f  i^idpe,  early  ao4  cpinpleiBly,  each  af»d  erery  dueaaed  manifeaution, 
that  ^e  cap  df^K'^.    Thiii  ia,  to  a^y  t^e  l^afl*  y^^thj  of  a. trial, 

Art.  4. — Case  of  Prolonged  Singultus — Dilatation  of  Air-cells  in 

left^  and  Atrophy  of  right  Lung.    By  John  Butterfield,  M  D., 

Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice,  and  General  and  Special 

Pathology,  in  Willoughby  University, 

Tuesday,  P«  M.,  24th  April,  1843.    I  was  inyited  to  be  present  at 

t|ie  autopsy  of  Miss  N.  C,  who  died  last  night  at  0  o'clock.     We 

o|)tained  the  following  imperfect  history.    Subject  is  82  years  of  age, 

and  has  always  been  sick  since  infancy,  though  this  sickness  was  not 

despribed.     About  three  yearsfjnce,  had  a  slig;ht  attack  of  hemiplegia, 

upon  which  side  I  could  not  leara.    About  a  year  ^go  she  waa 

attacked  with  singultus,  which  hac^  continued,   with  some  slight 

intervals,  ever  since.     She  was  treated  by  several  physicians,  but 

without  effect.    Thia  waa  the  most  urgent  symptom,  and  was  very 

distressing. 

I  did  not  learn  whether  it  was  intermitted  during  sleep  or  not. 
She  baa  had  for  a  long  time,  shortness  of  breathing,  with  breathless- 
ness  on  any  exertion.  Bight  aide  perfectly  flat  on  percussion,  with 
absence  of  vesicular  murmur,  and  strong  tubal. respiration. 

Qx^  Saturday  last  was  attacked  with  paralysis,  commencing  in  the 
right  arm,  and  increasing  gradually  till  the  whole  right  side,  and 
eyentaally  the  whole  body  became  paralyzed.  Sunday  evening  she 
became  entirely  senseless,  and  had  several  convulsions  during  the 
night,  ^tertocons  bteathii^  came  on  Moqday  mprping.  During  the 
da^  eontinued  much  the  same^  and  expired  a^putO  o'clock,  P,  M. 
I  did  not  aee  the  patient  during  life. 
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Jlui&p^  19  h(n&$  ttfl^  duUh.-^1lb!fi%TWll6  etthmpoiai;  dgbl 
hA^g  flat  on  percii«^oh.  ArMfh^^— ExH«?aiaUDa  of  blood  en  iIm 
ourfftce  of  both  hoftaiiphoreo,  ualor  the  araohnoli,  and'  bacweon  -Uw 
convolotiont.  This  extraraaatioti  Waa  of  t«ry  pMt  extontv  ooeopyfBf 
a  sjpace  nearij  the  aize  of  th^  hand  upon  HtM  miperior  portion  of  the 
left  hemiapheret  arid  teaching  down  nearty  to  Ae  teotpna  ctSkmtm. 
Over  the  right,  it  was  leas  exten^ite.  Thar  lateral  Tentriclea  weie 
filled,  bat  not  atrongly  distended  with  serum.  '  Thorax. — Left  hmg 
enormously  large;  cells  dilated,  readily  seen  through  the  pleura. 
This  dilatation  seemed  to  be  universal,  constitutiog  the  emphysema  of 
Laennec.  No  tubercles;  slight  old  adhesions  of  upper  lobe.  Sight 
lung  perfecily  collapsed;  carnified  (a  fine  ^xaniaple);  in  its  whole 
extent,  atrophied^  it  being  little  larger  than  a  large  adult  kidney* 
Bronchial  tubes  enlarged,  hardened,  ossified  in  points.  Mucous  mem- 
brane inflamed,  indurated,  and  covered  in  portions  with  pus.  Lung 
strongly  adherent  to  the  ribs.  Heart  much  displaced,  thrown  almost 
entuely  to  the  right  of  the  mesian  line,  the  apex  being  nearly  under  the 
centre  of  the  sternum.  Valves  healthy  except  the  mitral,  which  were 
somewhat  thickened  at  their  edges.  Liver  adherent  to  the  diaphragm, 
somewhat  softened,  and  darker  in  color  than  is  natural.  Stomach 
and  Intestines  of  a  natural  appearance;  not  opened.  Kidneys  and 
Spleen  healthy.  Uterus, — Walls  thickened,  fibre  cartilaginous  in 
structure,  cavity  filled  with  a  whitish  and  very  viscid  substance. 
From  its  anterior  aspect  projected  a  pedunculated  fibrous  tumor,  about 
the  size  of  an  English  walnut. 

Remarks. — The  above  case  presents  several  points  of  interest. 
The  paralysis,  convnlaions,  etc.,  are  sufiiciently  accounted  for  by  the 
sanguineous  extravasation  upon  the  brain ;  this  again  was  probably 
connected  with  the  condition  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  The  right  lung 
had  evidently  been  entirely  useless  for  a  long  time.  What  the  original 
affection  of  the  lung  was  which  resulted  in  the  condition  described 
above,  I  cannot  tell,  and  what  I  could  learn  of  the  history,  throws  no 
light  upon  it.  The  dilatation  of  the  air  cells  in  the  left  lung,  hbwever 
obscure  the  pathology  of  dilatation  may  generally  be,  was  here 
undoubtedly  dependent  upon  the  increased  function  thrown  upon  this 
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iung.  Tke  hetrt  wat  displnccd  by  the vpreMnre  of  the  left-iongv 
•Mitted  by  the  pertial  eaTity  ibriaed  in  the  right  chest.  What 
•eeationed  the  |Mrolo«ged  eiogaltue  f  The.Ufer  was  adhereBt  ta  somir 
extent  to  the  diaphragnit  bat  ihe  oorrespondiiig  Ivog  was  not.  Was 
4t  prodneed  by -•the  inflanoimatioii  of  the  peritoneal  coTering  of  the  liver 
extending  to  the  dnphragm»  or  did  it  depend  upon  the  necessarily 
irregular  action  of  that  muscle  in  respirationt 


Art.  4. — Extraordinary  case  of  Diseased  Bladder*    By  L.  M. 

Whitdio,  M.  D.,  CantoDy  O. 
J.  GoROAB,  Eso.,  a  very  respectable  magistrate  of  this  County,  aged 
71  years,  tall  and  spare,  temperament  nervous,  of  good  habits,  and 
general  health,  has  been  troubled  for  about  two  years  past,  occasionally 
with  frequent  calls  to  void  urine,  but  free  from  pain  or  other  incon* 
venience  whatever*  As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  desire  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  the  bladder  has  been  increased  by  horse-back  exercise, 
exposure  to  cold,  damp  states  of  the  atmosphere,  etc.  On  or  about 
the  16th  day  of  April,  1841,  he  was  induced,  contrary  to  his  usual 
habits,  to  mount  a  horse  and  ride  some  miles  from  his  residence  to 
perform  some  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  The  weather  was  cold, 
wet  and  disagreeable,  and  he  found  the  calls  to  urinate  during  the  day 
very  frequent,  and  what  was  new,  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  bladder.  On  his  way  home  this  latter  symptom  increased  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  could  no  longer  endure  the  motion  of  his  horse ; 
he  therefore  dismounted  and  walked  for  ihe  distance  of  three  miles. 
On  his  arrival,  a  physician,  (or^Mie  who  professes  the  healing  art  in 
the  neighborhood)  was  called,  who  when  he  appeared  at  the  bed-side, 
was  informed  by  the  patient  (hat  tliere  had  been  no  discharge 
from  the  bowels  during  the  last  four  or  five  days — ^that  he  was 
suffering  extreme  pain  of  an  acute  character  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen  and  pelvis,  which  region  was  then  enlarging  its  dimensions 
rapidly,  and  that  the  urine  was  dribbling  away  almost  constantly, 
uncontrolled  by  the  will.  These  symptoms  were  accompanied,  as  I 
am  informed  by  very  intelligent  non-professional  attendants,  by  a 
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^vbk  h«pi  pilMi  heat  tf  die  sorfaee  and  other  indieaiions  of  general 
infltimaaiary  eieitameiit  The  preflcription  eonaiated  almoflt  entirely 
of  a  diraedOB  to  apply  hot  and  moist  flannel  o?er  the  seat  of  pain 
and  swelliBg.  Oathaitiea  and  enemata  wetie  expressly  interdicted, 
and  OB  a  request  being  made  by  the  snflerer  for  bloodletting,  this  was 
also  reAised*  The  fartler  was  adopted,  however,  on  a  repetition  of 
the  req«est  en  the  eeoond  day,  but  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
patient  for  the  adoptioii  of  some  means  to  evacoate  the  bowels  was 
entirely  unheeded  or  rather  a  new  injunction  was  laid  upon  erery- 
thing  whieh  (ends  tirtbal  reeolt.  The  patient,  however,  being  a  man 
of  strong  seneOf  and  feeBng  naturally  a  necesMity  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Hhie  ^objectv  insisted  npon  the  administration  of  enemeta  by 
the  menberaof  hie  family  m  the  absence  of  the  Doctor  (?) :  but  aHer 
»4bw  efforti  withoBi  aoy  of  the  expected  resnlts,  the  project  was 
ahaadoaed  for  the  timd.  On  the  swseeeding  visit  of  the  medical 
aAtondant,.lie  waa  desind  by  the  patient,  contrary  to  his  own  advice, 
to  adminialar  an  iajeetioa  whieh  he  finally  did,  and  upon  its  passing 
off  very  soon  vrilhoat  the  aoeompaniment  of  fecal  matter,  he  declared 
oMSt  eooidently*  that  tiufv  wiat  **  nothing  there  to  come  away  "  and 
that  it  was  the  height  of  Mly  to  persist  in  the  endeavor  to  procure 
stoole.  Repeatiag  <his  dheelions  in  reference  to  heat  and  moisture, 
and  oideang  a  weak  eohtioii  of  crsm*  tart,  as  a  drink,  he  took  his 
leave.  DisNgafdiag  «U  Ihe^profeasioaal  cooneel  of  his  attendant  in 
relation  to-theetaloeC  the  alimentary  canal,  the  patient  eommenced 
taking>OL  Bae.  in  nMrferala  doses,  and  continued  so  to  do  at  intervals 
of  a  few  home  vnlil  aUmt  Siv.  had  been  introduced.  Borne  ca* 
thariic. pills  wore^then  neimrted  to,  and  enemata  of  a  mild  character 
freqnendy^thBMra  into  tko  reetnm.  The  steady  perseverance  of  the 
patient  ia  thie  eoarae4or  a  few  hours  resulted  in  appropriate  action* 
and  six  or  eevea  Itoob  wore  proenred  exhaling  an  mtolerable  odor, 
and  the  ftivt  diediarge  giving  bim  exeruciatiQg  agony  from  its  com- 
paetaess  and  sine.  -  Frar  days  had  bow  elapsed  aiaee  the  attack,  aad 
eight  Qv  aiae  aiaoe  tha  last  previous  alvine  diaehaige.  From  thia 
time  the  pda  subsided  fiMt,  aad  strong  hopes  were  entertmned  of 
apeedy.ieooT«ry«t    Bat  thoia  remained  great  taanfaotion  of  the  ab^ 
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domeu,  almoBt  constani  nacontroUabU  4ri)i|))iof  of  uriftt-tiimoAiiiiib 
blood,  which  symptoms  not  yieldiog  tp  anyrimiedial  mvim  mimii 
were  adopted,  the  friends  of  the.paUent  wesiiadne^dt- after  4he  laf^ 
of  two  or  three  days  qioie,  to  send  Cqr  otber  ^s^dioai  aid« 

Oa  the  2l8t  of  April  I  saw  him  ibr  <he  finst-tioiOb  The  abdonoa 
at  this  time  presented  externally  the  appeafanoe  ol  an  imorflioiiely 
distended  bladder,  the  form  of  that  organ  be^^^tvilUDgf  preser?ad  in 
the  tumefaction^  and  at  a  glanGe,  I  was  sa&i^d  i1h4  r^t^KSUom  eausted 
to  an  alarming  eztentf  and  that  a  Gath^tfr«  eould  it  bo  introdtteed«. 
would  diminish  the  siae  of  the  turiaefaotita  iwy  maobt  bMt  on 
subjecting  the  abdomen  to  manual  es^mkatiaiit  Iftiiie  was  afoeUag  of 
hardness  approximating  scirrhus  very  eloa^lyt.  haidly  any  elastieity 
on  pressure,  and  very  little  pain  complained  of.  T&isooafooed  my 
mind  in  vegard  to  the  eondiUon  of  the  ofganK  boS  withont  further 
hesitation,  the  eatheter  was  introdnoed,  bat  not  ajdrofp  of  urine  flowed* 
The  Urethra  was  free  £rom  obstractiout  aad.nop^rt  o#  the  passsKe 
seemed  to  be  in  a  dtate  of  much  irrilBtioa.  WIms  istbo  patbologleat 
condition  of  the  bladder?  was  a  query  wlnel>  CR>nttaoeUy  revolved  in 
my  mind,  bnt  whtek  I  was  then  and  stili  am  onabie  oaiisfactovfly  to 
^swer.  That  there  was  considerable  enktrgonMnt  and  indnvation  of 
the  prostate  was  ovideot  npoa  exananatioa  sntf  ia  passiag  the  eathatsr, 
bat  as  to  the  bladder  itself,  every  neana  whieh  eamo  within  the  vange. 
of  my  knowledge  as*  ealoulated  lo  throw  iigkt  upon  the  oond^on 
were  resorted  to  without  developing  anytlmg  upon  which  to  base 
treatment  especially  Ainoted  to  that  organ.  When  iytag  upon  his 
back,  the  extreme  upper  portion  o€  thsr  tdmefiuitioa,  reprasonting 
aceorately  the  form  of  the  organ  ioquostion,  eaiae  vory  nearly  in 
contact  with  the  enaiforra  eartiiage,  and  from  ilia  higlraet  pon^^  a  line 
was  drawn  to  the  juncion  of  the  oasa  pObesv  wbMi  meaaarad  fmif'' 
teen  inches :  another  passed  from  aUfe  Id  side  of  tlio  onkrgemeot 
aciross  its  oenteT,  measueed  im  and  om  haff  inti/u».  Tho  patient 
being  inclined  to.lie  ntaialy  upon  the  Yighf  side,«'tlio  riglit  lower 
exthBmity  beeama  csdieaMitovs  lo  «  great.  dsgrev-Mnl  wediaaii;^ 
obstraetion  to  the  fetavo  of  Mood  bf  p#osiuiN^  of  the(  entargsliiaftt 
upon  the  veMoao  inaiits'of'ihat  Me.    Qa  ehanging  M<fMifliMmt 
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poiMMi  t»  the  Ml  tide,  lh«  iaiiie  ^fftot  MowM  to  Aat  lower  ex> 

There  wae  esBira^riifwr;/  waiehjtdmss :  the  patient  whose  mind 
eeeined  to  be  peHefctly  eleari  and  his  attendants  who  were  persons  in 
whona  the  utmost  confidenee  oould  be  placed,  declaring,  that  during 
the  week  which  had  elapsed  when  I  saw  him  he  had  not  been  asleep 
to  eiteeed  twenty  miniUes :  and  yet  there  was  very  little  or  none  at 
all  of  that  peoaliar  irritability,  or  exhanstion  abont  him  which  nsnally 
Meeeed  ihe  loss  of  sleep.  The  pulse  was  legalarly  intermittent ; 
every  fLdh  or  sixth  pnlsation  losing  two  beats.  Thts^  howeTer,  was 
a  natoral  phsnomenon,  having  always  existed  from  the  earitest  recol* 
leOlion  of  <he  patient.  After  some  days  passed  in  the  use  of  those 
agents  which  have  been  supposed  to  exert  a  peculiar  inffnence  upon 
the  bladder  without  the  slightest  apparent  benefit,  1  concloded  to 
make  an  applieafion  of  nng.  iod.  and  hyd.  pot.  ovbr  the  whole  surface 
of  the  enlargement  on  the  supposition  that  the  pathological  condition 
might  be  pore  hypertrophy. 

Frictions  with  the  preparation^  as  strongf  as  codd  be  borne  by  the 
skin  were  made  three  times  a  day  for  a  week,  when  ihe  tumefaction 
begata  evidently  to  decline,  but  with  its  subsidence  the  powers  of  die 
system  seemed  strongly  disposed  to  go  down.  A  very  troublesome 
bftming  sensation  referable  to  the  stomach  came  on  four  or  fire  days 
after  my  first  visit,  and  eontimied  throughout  the  subsequent  course  of 
the  disease,  uninfiuenced,  except  temporarily,  by  medication.  On  the 
9B01  he  had  a  severe  chill  followed  by  high  febrile  excitement,  and 
subsequent  increased  debSity :  nourishing  diet  and  tonics  were  given 
ft^y.  The  arine  coatinned  to  pass  guttathn^  with  an  occasional 
suddeii  momentary  current,  extremely  high  colored,  ahd  generally 
tmged  with  blood  distihctly.  No  pein  at  all  on  handling  or  pressing 
the  enlargemMt,  which  continued  to  dedfne  rapidly  in  siz^  and 
itidoratibn  until  about  the  20th  of  May,  when  it  a|^>eared  to  be  neariy 
Of  qette  gone  and  the  iodine  frictions  weie  suspended.  Biit  whh  the 
decline  of  the  tumefied  appearance  of  the  abdomen,  had  thegetoeral  pow-^ 
ers  of  the  body  also  deollnied  in  lipite  of  our  otnioet  endeavon  to  snetain 
ttitfih.    Chills  eonHnued  to  faanass  our  pafiettt  at  kregolar  intervals. 
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and  always  with  ao  ezoeaedingly  d«^retAiog'effeel«  TI19  bondag 
sensation  at  the  stomach  made  the  introduction  of  food  or  mediciae 
Tery  obnoxioos  to  him.  Nothmg  extraordinary  appeared  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  discharges  from  the  bowels,  except  that  they  became 
more  frequent  after  they  were  first  moved,  as  above  stated,  than  he  had 
been  accustomed  to ;  his  habit  for  years  having  been  constipation*. 
The  sleeplessness  alluded  to  already,  continued  throughout- the  whole 
course  of  the  disease,  bat  not  so  uninterruptedly  as  during  the  first  teii 
or  twelve  days,  daring  which  he  slept  almost  literally  none  al  all,  and 
yet  the  nniforra  answer  to  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  efieet  of  this 
state  upon  him  was,  that  he  did  not  feel,  the  want  of  sleep,  or  if  he  did 
it  was  very  slight.  With  a  regularly  increasing  downward  tendency 
he  remained  until  the  d7th  of  May,  when  death,  an  event  which  for 
many  days  he  had  "been  wishing,  supervened. 

JuiopMy24  hourtflfUr  cfeaM.— The  examination  was  necessarily 
partial.  It  was  obtained  with  some  difficulty,  and  being  made  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  family,  was  not  extended  so 
far  as  it  might  have  been  under  other  circumstances*  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  no  very  strange  developments  were  made  by  looking  at  4he 
organs,  which  during  life  had  undergone  such  changes.  The  bladder 
was  found  of  the  usual  siae  and  contained  about  a  half  a  pint  of 
turbid  and  foBtid'^urine,  the  walla  of  the  organ  were  slightly  thiokened^ 
the  mucous  membrane  ^was  entire,  but  broken  up  with  facility  by  the 
fingers.  Several  lines,  varying  in  width  from  an  eighth  to  half  an 
inch,  appeared  upon  the  anterior  partt>f  the  organ,  extending  from 
various  points  upon  the  fundus,  and  converging  to  the  neck*  Their 
color  was  black  inclining  to  blue,  but  on  being  cut  into,  the  stmoture 
appeared  as-  firm  «s  any  other  portions  of .  the  organ.  The  prostrate 
gland  was-enlarged  and  indurated,  especially  the  middle  lobe.  Kid- 
neys healthy*  Stomach  looked  well  with  the  exception  of  the  faini* 
•^est  possible  blush  over  a  small  space  on  the  mncons  surface  of  the 
great  cul-de*sac.  Other  contents  of  the  abdomen  normaL  Thorax 
not  opened. 

RsvARss,  InamauMt  XTc.— The  firsi  impression  made  nppn^  the 
mind  by  looking  at  th^  histoigr  of  this  vcaiieiusjhe  ipaiafiil  one^  thai 
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probably  the  life  of  a  valuable  citizen  was  sacrificed  for  the  want  of 
judieioiis  treatment  at  -the  onset  of  his  disease.  The  symptoms  of 
-violent  local  inflammation  were  clear  and  not  to  be  mistaken  by  any 
thing  short  of  the  stupidity  of  an  inebriate,  or  the  most  stultified  igno^ 
ranee:  yet  not  a  single  prompt  energetic  measure  for  its  reduction 
was  adopted.  Had  the  bowels  been  promptly,  and  freely  evacuated, 
depletion  local  and  general  practiced,  with  the.appropriate  concomitant 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  the  consecutive  evils  which  appeared  in  this 
case  would  never  havel)een  exhibited,  and  community,  for  the  present, 
would  have  been  saved  an  estimable  member,  and  a  most  worthy 
>  family,  a  kind  husb-iind  and  father.  Such  instances  (and  they  are  of 
every  day  occurrence)  call  loudly  for  some  4ribunal  before  which 
individuals  who  propose  to  take  upon  themselves  the  management  of 
the  "  ills  which  fleah  is  heir  to,"  can  be  compelled  to  appear,  and 
give  evidence  of  their  capability,  for  the  great  and  responsible  work 
before  them,  or  abandon  their  pretensions  to  public  confidence. 

But  there  are  some  points,  as  I  conceive,  of  especial  curiosity  to 
the  pathologist  in  this  case ;  to  wit: — 

laU  The  rapidity  with  which  the  organ  acquired  the  extraordinary 
size ;  not  more  than  two  days  having  elapsed,  before  it  had  attained  to 
dimensions  equal  almost  to  the  entire  capacity  of  distension  possessed 
by  the  flexible  parietes  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  threatening 
constantly,  the  safety  of  the  viscera  in  that  cavity,  by  its  bulk 
and  pressure. 

2n</.  The  almost  entire  absence  of  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the 
enlarged  organ,  soon  after  the  operation  of  cathartics  was  procured, 
though  subjected  frequently  to  severe  exminaiion. 

3r<f.  The  extreme  solidity  of  the  organ  to  the  feel ;  pressure 
jnaking  but  the  ^lighte^t  impression  upon  it,  though  carried  to  a  great 
extent. 

4/A.  The  retention  of  its  great  size  and  hardness,  for  so  long  a 
period  afWr  the  decline  of  the  symptoms  61  inflammation. 

fUh.  What  were  the  precise  conditions  through  which  the  bladder 
pasted  ?  If  seems  to  me,  that  some  strong  objections  might  be  urged 
against  tlfe  idea  that  ^  great  increase  in  size,  was  simply  sioeSingv 

Q/A.  Did  the  iodine  and  hyd.Of  pot.  (have  fii»ytfakig4o4o  wilb  the 
removal  of  the  enlargement? 
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ARt.  6. — Case  of  Liflamrhaiory  Articular  tiheumatUfn^    By  A.  K« 

Harrison,  M.  1)  • 
t).  R.;  admitted  into  the  Commercial  Hospital,  December  6lh,  1843, 
aet.  36  years — a  comedian — has  had  inflammatory  rheamatism  of  the 
joints,  for  the  last  5  years,  which  has  become  so  severe,  that  he  has 
not  been  able  to  follow  his  business  for  the  last  year.  Has  been  in 
the  habit  of  taking  morphine,  and  of  di inking  spirits  freely  for  his 
pains.  Has  had  **  mania  a  potu,*'  and  has  been  ptyalised.  His 
present  symptoms  are,  great  pain  in  the  right  hip  and  elbow,  which 
M  increased  on  the  slightest  motion.  The  elbow  joint  some  inflanied ; 
pain  in  the  knees  and  shoulder ;  unable  to  bring  his  hands  into  the 
extended  position;  does  not  rest  well  at  night.  lite  was  directed 
15  grs.  of  Dover's  powder  at  bed  time.  On  the  8//i,  appears  about  the 
tiame.  The  bowels  being  costive,  he  was  ordered  6  cathartic  pills. 
The  Doveri  to  be  repeated  at  bed  time. 

Dec.  9th, — Cathartic  operated ;  pains  in  the  joints  increased  ;  waa 
ordered  to  be  taken  every  hour,  1  gr.  tart,  of  antimony,  with  10  gtts. 
of  laudanum.  If  too  much  nauseated,  the  dose  of  antimony  to  be 
decreased. 

lOth. — Pulse,  100;  ^kin  hot;  much  inflammation  and  tenderness 
of  the  right  wrist,  left  thumb,  and  right  instep,  also  of  both  knee's. 
The  tart,  of  ant  has  acted  pretty  freely  upon  his  bowels;  was 
ordered  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  every  fourth  hour; 
one  grain  of  opium,  to  be  taken  at  bed  time. 

12th. — Rheumatism  somewhat  better ;  to  take  the  colchicum  every 
third  hour,  and  opiate  at  bed  time. 

l^th. — On  the  whole,  appears  better,  but  he  had  no  sleep  last 
night,  although  he  took  two  grains  of  opium.  To  take  one-hadf 
tea-spoonful  of  the  wine  of  colchicum,  and  10  gtts.  of  laudanamr  every 
fourth  hour,  and  an  opiate  at  bed  time. 

15(A.-"Better.    Continued  last  prescription* 

16^A.— Pulse  96;  bo  theumatism^  txcei^  in  hU  right  knee; 
expramon  of  his  couatexiance  is  better ;  eoAtiaie  IsM  pisiMriptioo* 

Mh  nhA  8(WA«--4ke  MOfe  r$fOgU 
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ijll/^.— J<ual«  betteri  hut  }^n ««  y^JJ  m^m*  w4  m^ch  dntmaeil 
11^  mind  \  fpo^X  tleepleffn^M ;  colejbicun^  aeMf  top  ipqch  on.  bis  bowel* ; 
USSfM  of  tbe  thefttrob  and  of  hip  npi  being  abl^  to  9Uf  tain  hie  part,  on 
aocovnt  of  hie  rhenmauem.  To  takp  4  tea-*p.9.onfal  of  the  ammonia^d 
tincf.  of  guiaemnv  with  1.5  gtt#.«  of  laudannip  wtrj  foprth  hour,  and  ai^ 
opiate  at  bed  tin,6. 

%ith. — No  abatement  of  the  last  mpatipoyed  symptonie;  baa  (rf  at 
tfiffipalty  in  artieolatiog  his  words,  an4  at  timee,  a  complete  lose  of 
▼oice. 

8a/A«-^The  laet  symptom/i  continued  with  littlp  abatement  qntil 
this  momiBg  aj^  6  o*clpc)c«  when  be  died. 

Poi$t  QbU.  JExamination* — ^It  is  much  to  be  negretted,  that  there 
was  no  e;(aminatioo  madci  farther  tban  that  of  the  brain,  in  this  caee» 
in  which  tbe  only  morbid  appearance  fopnd»  w.a^  a  turgeecence  of  the 
veins,  about  the  origin,  ao  as  to  prodpce  .compresaion  of  the  eighth 
pair  of  nerves. 

By  glancing  at  the  proiqinant  symptoms  of  this  case,  it  will  readily 
be  observed,  with  what  difficulty  we  could  pursue  any  thing  like  a 
ejacc^sful  course  of  treatmeqt,  fro«p.  the  previous  habita  of  onr  patient. 
For,  when  the  opiates  i?ere  decreased  in  quantity,  decided  symptpi^s 
of  delirium  tremens  came  on ;  for,  hp  bad  been  accuetpmed  to  an 
enormous  qpantity  of  morphia,  dai^ ;  keeping  it  in  his  pocket,  the 
whde  time,  to  use  according  to  his  pains. 


SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Art.  7« — Tenotomy — U$  abuie^  and  the  remtta.— M»  Malgaigne 
addftaaed  to  tbe  French  Academy  of  Seieneea,  Feb.  llhh,  last,  the 
fsUoipriqg  coqimtiiiieaiion  on  the  abuae  and,  d^ger  of  tenotomy  in 
oprlain  deformilipa.  It  presents  a  pipture  of  what  has  been  boastiog^j 
eaHed  die  operative  surgery  of  tbe<lay,  little  eveditablet'  we  wiU  not 
mj  tp  aorgieal  spipiicp,  bat  to  tfc^  oppinal^mi  of  M  present  day«  aqA 
wbifih*  if  W0  may  jodga  ieoai  wbat.tea  beeu.oii%c|fd  in  this  poetry, 
lA  no  respeei  oiaggeniad^ 

«'  The  loyal  Atmifmy  #i  Biii»eim>  inftnawt  mmn  f^mmM 
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of  the  alleged  prunarj  resnlCi  of  certain  operations,  marvellous  In  Aeir 
nature;  their  innocence,  and  In  the  ultimate  consequences  which  there 
was  reason  to  hope  they  would  lead  to,  or  which  it  was  said  they 
had  in  some  cases  actually  led  to.    Thus,  on  January  20th,  1840,* 
there  was  eommumcated  to  the  Academy  the  history  of  a  girl,  aged' 
fourteen,  In  whom  fijtttn  different  tendons  were  divided  nt  one  sitting; 
and  a  few  months  later,  this  hardy  proceeding  was  quite  outdone  by 
another  of  the  same  kind,  performed  on  a  man,  aged'twenty^wo,  in- 
whom/or/y-too  muscles  and  tendons  were  divided,  so  to  say,  at  once. 
In  the  first  pafient  the  object  in  view  was  lo  correct  two  incomplete 
luxations  of  the  knees ;  and  the  day  aft^r  the  operation,  this,  it  war 
said,  was  so  completely  effected,  «*  that  the  only  remains  of  the  two 
deformities  was  a  certain  amount  of  permanent  flexion  of  the  joints.'" 
The  nature  of  the  deformity  in  the  second  case  was  not  stated,  and  the 
result  remained  to  be  seen ;  it  was  promised*  that  whatever  it  was,  it 
should  be  communicated  to  the  Academy  at  a  fitting  time. 

"Nearly  four  years,  however,  have  now  passed  by," and  fliat 
fitting  time  has  not  yet  come,  and  I  certainly  sh6u1d  not  have 
reminded  the  Academy  of  those  uofiaished  Cases,  were  it  not  that  an 
attempt  has  been  recently  made  to  give  currency  and  credit  to  a 
surgical  doctrine  which  seems  to  me  fraught  with  most  dangerour 
consequences,  and  respecting  which  the  two  fa'cts  above  alluded  to, 
together  with  some  others,  may  tend  to  edify  and  instruct  practition'-* 
ers.  The  question  is,  whether  it  ie  allowable  to  divide  tendons  and 
muscles  in  deformities  produced  or  kept  up  by  paralysis,  and  without 
examining  that  question  thoroughly,  I  shall  just  state  the  results  the 
practice  has  already  l^d  to. 

<<  The  girl,  aged  fourteen,  who  had  fiflttn  tendinoos  sectionr 
first  performed  on  her, -and  was  aubsequently  subjected  to^de  oUier» 
was  an  unfortanate  paralytic  inmate  of  S»lpetriere,  where  she  itilb 
continues.  All  her  Jhnbs  were  more  or  leas  contracted  ;  she  wa» 
affected  with  elub-lbot,  iuxatioosof  the  knees,  flexion  of  the  forearms 
and  of  the  fingers; -she  proaeii  ted  an  example  of  almost  vr^itf 
variety  of  deformity,  coupled  with  irremediable  paralysis.  Tb^ 
luxation  of  the  knieea  wbft  tiia«fifat  Aeifiinnky  attecdced ;  .and  whether. 
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it  iafiuit  the  operator  labored  under  some  illtistoa,  or  that  the 
hixatioBB  returned  afler  being  removed,  certain  it  is  that  they  exist 
at  presents  The  club-ieet  were  next  operated  on,  but  they  alsa 
remain  at  the  present  inatdtnt.  One  of  the  contracted  hands  was 
next  dealt  with  ;  and  the  operations  were  carried  no  further,  merely 
because  the  patient  absolutely  refused  to  submit  to  any  more. 

'<  What  has  been  gained  by  those  twenty  sections  of  tendons  and 
muscles  t  Absolutely  nothing.  Something,  however,  has  b^en  lost ; 
for  the  patient  experiences  in  both  legs,  at  the  point  where  tenotomy 
was  performed,  actite  pain  from  which  she  did  not  previously  suffer ; 
before  the  operation  on  the  right  hand,  she  was  able  to  work  at  her 
needle  the  entire  day,  but  now  she  is  unable  to  work  at  a!!.  She 
left  the  orthopedic  wards  ofthe  Hopital  d^s  Enfans,S9tfa  June  1840, 
and  two  months  after  this  first  experiment,  the  second  was  instituted 
on  the  young  man,  aged  twenty-two,  above  mentioned. 

^^This  patient  was  even  more  impotent  and  paralytic  than  the 
other  ;,all  his  limbs  were  bent,, and  it  was.  proposed  to  straighten 
them  all.  Despite  all  my  researches,  I  coul^  not  accusately  ascer- 
tain how  it  has  fored  with  this  patient.  Every  one  knowj  of  the 
operation,  but  then  the  results  have  been,  carefully  concealed  from 
everyone.  I  shall  not.  allude  to  the  vario^^  reports  circulated  on 
the  subject,  as. I  wish  to  confine. myself  to  what  is  accurately  true*. 

'^But  we  have  the  complete  history  of  a  similar  operation, 
performed  in  a  similar  case  hy  aa  honorable  and  conscienliou« 
surgeon.  Tjie  patient  was  a  child,  aged  11,  afiucted  with  paralysia 
and  contraction  of  all  its  limbs,  but  at  least  retaining  the  power 
of  inclining  the  trunk  forwards,  backwards,  and  to  each  side. 
IL  Phillips,  misled  by  the  example  set  him,  divided  all  the  oontractod 
tendons,  straightened  all  the  fiexcd  joints,  and  the  result  was,  that^ 
the  unfortunate  child,  straight  as  a  ban  of  iron,  the  arms  glued  against 
the  trunk,  lost  the  limited  power  of  motion  formerly  possessed  by 
the  entire  body,  and  lies  on  the  bed  like  a  dead  body,  the  head 
alone  enjoying  motion— *a  frightful  picture  on  which  the  mind  is 
unwilling  to  dwell. 

<<  Between  &e  Ist  of  August,  1839,  and  the  Ist  of  July,  1843,  six 
patients  aflTected  with  paralysis,  more  or  less  complete,  have  been 
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^dniUod  info  the  <nrthppedic  wards  of  tlie  Hopitid  des  %ni^m*  Im 
four  of  tl^  9iuie«  there  seems  tp  have  been  general  pardiyiie.  Om 
^80  the  girl  whose  case  has  been  already  aliaded  to ;  a  SMDwi 
reiQ^oed  io  hospital  six  days  only ,-  the  two  others  died  im  the 
hospital.  In  the  two  other  cases  the  paralysis  only  affected  the  f^ot 
or  the  lower  extremities  ;  one  I  have  been  unable  to  trace ;  ia  the 
other  the  tendo^achiilis  was  divided,  but  the.  chih-foot  and  pamlysis 
remain  as  before. 

I  thought 'it  important  to  conmiuuicate  these  results  to  the 
Academy^  as  it  was  to  this  learned  body  that  such  contrary  results 
were  partly  announced,  and  partly  promised.  It  is  time  thai  a  due 
estimate  should  be  performed  of  these  hazardous  attempts^  and  I 
intend  shortly  to  address  another  letter  to  the  Acadeiiiy  oo  the 
abuse  and  dajdger  of  mjoiiuay  in  tlie  treatment  of  lateral  defimni* 
ties  of  the  spine*— ([Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Science, 

Abt.  B.^JlmpiUation  of  the  tntirt  Sccqtulum. — M.  Rigaud, 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Faculty  of  Strasburgh,  forwarded 
to  the  Acsdemy  the  model  of  a  scalpulum  which  he  had  taken  away, 
along  with  a  portion  of  the  clavicle,  from  a  man  51  years  of  age. 
The  patient,  a  grenadier  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  bore,  in  1841,  a 
tumor  of  the  superior  portion  of  the  lef\  arm,  which  necessitated 
amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint,  an  operation  which  M.  Rigaud 
performed.  The  wound  resulting  from  the  operation  healed,  and 
the  patient  was  well  during  eight  months.  At  that  epoch  an  osseous 
tumor  formed  in  the  axillary  region,  evidently  proceeding  from  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  scapulum.  M.  Rigaud  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  off  the  entire  scapulum  along  with  the  external  extremity  of 
the  davicula.  This  laborious  operation  was  performed  successfully 
tn  184S  ;  the  patient  recovered  in  the  course  of  two  months,  and  has 
ever  since  enjoyed  good  heatth.--[Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  from 
London  Lancet. 
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Akt.  9.— iVisK;  Instrumeni  for  Crushing  Calculi  in  the  Blad- 
'  dur.^^Mr.  SimfMoni  the  ingenioos  surgical  instrument  maker  in  the 
Stcandy  (lescfibes  this  instrument  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Medi- 
co-Chtrufgical  Review,  as  follows  : — ] 

Having  been  applied  to  a  few  weeks  back  in  a  case  where  the 
tttone  was  supposed  to  foe  too  larjge  to  extract  without  first  breaking  it, 
and  as  the  instruments  that  have  been  hilherto  made  have  proved  use- 
less, in  CQnseqaence  of  the  dil£culty«  or  rather  impossibility  of  open- 
ing the  biades  of  the  forceps  after  their  introduction  into  the  bladder, 
so  as  (o  grasp  and  crush  the  stone»  partly  from  the  great  thickness  of 
the  blades,  and  partly  from  their  being  fixed  together,  I  have  con- 
structed the  instrument  described  in  the  following  lines,  from  wliich 
I  consider  it  will  be  obvious,  that  as  the  blades  are  introduced  separate- 
ly, and  the  9lone  may  be  com  para  tivoly  easily  crushed,  the  important 
and  so  long  desired  object  is  at  length  attained,  namely,  of  being 
enabled  to- break  i»p  a  large  stone,  and  extract  it  by  fragments,  without 
greater  danger  than  that  usually  attending  the  ordinary  operation  of 
lithotomy. 

This  instrumeni  which  is  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  calculi  that 
are. found  to  be  too  large  to  extract  by  the  ordinary  operation  of 
liiiiotomy,  consists  of  twa  strong  curved,  flattish  blades,  rather  more 
than  three  inches  in  length,  which,  together  with  the  handles,  makes 
the  whole  length  of  the  instrument  about  fourteen  inches.  The  blades 
.  are  introduced  into  the  bladder  separaitely,. so.  as  to  get  round  a  large 
stone  more  easily.  Afiler  the  stone  is  seized  between  the  blades,  they 
are  locked  ot  connected  together  by  means  of  a  button  joint,  something 
similar  to  that  of  Rigby's  midwifery,  forceps.  They  then  resemble  a 
pair  of  very  strong,  large-sized  lithotomy  forceps.  After  the  blades 
are  locked  together,  a  flattish  bar  with  a  small  screw  cut  on  the  e'dgeti, 
is  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw  to  one  side  of  the  forceps,  and  passed 
through  a^  openiiig  made  (or  it  on  the  other..  On  this  screw  and  out- 
%ide^tbe  handles,  of  the  foreeps,  a  washer  is  first  placed^  and  then  the* 
handle  with  the  female^ screw  is  put  on.  the  bar,  and  by  turning  it  oi^ 
the  s^ccew  bar,  the  handles  and  blades  are  gradually  closed  together. 
Should  the  stone  not  be  very  hacd».  this  power  may  be  sufijcient  to« 

v#L.nr.— 19. 
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eroflh  iU  bnt  if  not,  a  riide  fits  into  an  opening  in  the  aerew  bar  that 
eerres  to  close  the  blades.  This  slide  fixes  by  means  of  a  aetew,  in 
the  center,  according  to  the  width  the  blades  may  be  opened,  and  a  drill 
is  passed  through  the  hole  in  the  slide,  (in  which  a  screw  ia  cat  for  the 
purpose,)  and  also  through  a  swivel  at  the  lower  end  of  the  forceps, 
almost  under  the  joint.  A  blunt  gorget  may  be  passed  into  the  bladder 
to  guide  the  drill,  and  prevent  its  toacbing  any  part  of  the  wound. 
The  handle  of  the  drill  is  then  tnrned  round  and  rwand,  till  it  arrives 
at  a  stop  placed  on  the  drill  to  prevent  its  passing  beyond  the  ends  of 
the  blades  of  the  forceps,  and  injuring  the  bladder,  thus  boring  away 
the  center  of  the  stone,  and  consequently  considerably  weakening  it 
The  blades  may  then  be  closed  by  turning  the  handle  on  the  aerew 
bar,  and  thus  crush  the  stone  to  pieces.  Should  the  first  hole  not 
weaken  the  stone  sufficiently,  the  forceps  can  be  opened,  and  the  stone 
loosed  from  their  grasp,  and  by  moving  the  stone,  and  seising  it  in  a 
different  position,  bore  another  hole,  but  the  probability  ia,  that  in 
most  cases,  the  one  hole  would  be  fodnd  quite  sufficient.  The  stone 
having  been  broken  into  small  pieces,  these  can  then  be  extracted  by 
the  usual  forceps  or  scoop  in  the  ordinary  way.  The  length  of  the 
incision  in  the  bladder  required  to  introdnce  and  use  these  foreepa,  is 
not  more  than  that  usually  made  for  the  ordinary  operation  in  the 
average  of  lithotomy  cases. 

There  is  also  another  pair  of  forceps  of  abont  the  same  lengthy  hot 
with  straight  blades,  and  made  much  atfonger,  to  be  used  in  the  aame 
manner  as  those  already  described,  but  so  as  to  enable  the  operator  to 
crush  the  stone,  without  having  reeourtfe  to  the  drill  at  all.— {Braith- 
waite's  Retrospect,  from  Med.  Chi.  Rev,,  April,  1^44,  p,  576. 


MIDWIFERY. 


Art.  10 EffedB  of  Ergot  on  the  FcOus  in  Ae  uteto.    By  T.  E. 

Bbattt,  M.  D.,  J'ellow  of  atid  Profbssor  of  Mid^fety  to 

the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  In  Ireland. 
[Db.  Bsattt  thinks,  with  many  other  respel^fabte  ptractitioners,  that 
ergot  of  rye  produces  a  noxious  influence  on  th^  n^^vona  system  of 
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lh#i|i&MdiiriBg*|tei«iltiM;  tmi  i»4hi»eA»lvi^b<iflttlribatedi&^ : 
fital  tendency  ia  m«ay  aaM8»  inddpendtsl  of  Itw  aaphyxia  which  is 
•etidtnlljr  produced  in  other  canes  by  the  cMttoaed  and  uaiiiterrupted 
action  of  the  womb  for  a  certain  length  of  time*  Dr.  Beatty  relates 
a mmber  of  casest  and  (AMieladee  that  in  most  oaseSf  if  the  labor  be 
jBceofBpUsbed  within  iwo  h(mr§  after  the  e^Ehibition  of  the  medicinie, 
/Iha  bad  effects  on  the  child  will  not  be  seen  c  on  the  contrary  when 
Ike  tifliia  exceeds  two  bonn,  the  danger  to  the  child  wUl  be  great. 
**  The  effects  are  certain  spasmodic  eonditions  of  tlie  muscles  of  the 
whole  body,  ahemating  with  relaxation  or  pa}sy«  and  accompanied  by 
evidences  of  defaagement  of  the  fonctions  of  the  oebro-spinal  sys- 
tem/'  produced,  aceordiag  to  Dr.  Beatty's  opinion*  by  ''a  direct 
poisonous  effect  on  the  infant  before  delivery."  Alter  relating  a  num- 
ber of  cases  to  eluetdate  bis  opinionst  Dr.  Beatty  says- 
la  the  easel  just  reo<Mnded,  the  condition  of  the  infants  was  very 
uidike  that  of  still-bom  childien  delivered  under  <Nrdinary  cirewnstan- 
eest  and  when  no  ergot  hid  been  admiasstered  to  the  mother.  l%e 
iiitmguiihing  cAcnse/erisftes  are,  the  general  Umdity  of  the  our- 
/atOf  iho  wdnoreal  rigUUff  of  lAe  fnutctildr  oyotom^  produeing  the 
oHJIknei  Umbo  and  eknchod  hdndo  in  thooe  infante  in  whom  l^e 
wa$  oaoHnguiohed}  and  the  remarkuble  land  of  altomaiing  opaom 
mnd  pabjf  vAieh  oupommod  in  ikooe  thai  were  roouoeUaied*  The 
nearest  approach  to  thb  slal^  in  new-born  efaildvea,  and  Aat  whidi 
flseat  Jtaembles  it*  is  ike  ooadition  in  which  children  are  bora  dead» 
with  symptoms  of  congestioin  of  Ae  cerebrsl  vessels,  in  whom  it  is 
tntit  we  ind  the  ooniilenance  sufinsed  and  lividi  but  the  peculiar 
aflbolion  of  the  musealar  aad  nervous  system  is  wanting.  Children 
presenting  Ihia  appeamnce  of  congesiieM  sre  mmally  born  aftor  difli- 
eiril  Uhor;  bat  in  the  insftiaeee  above  detailed  this  was  not  the  ease, 
some  of  tlMoi  were  tedfons«  buA  none  of  them  difieatL 

That  ikofmiuoiHmiero  il  eapsUe  <tf  being  iirfuenoed  by  the  cir- 
ealalh^ftiide  oT  Ike  mttthar*  is  provedby  the  welMmown  &ot,  of  the 
coaMBanioalian  of  ayphiliiii  sttiaU*poxi  ele.»  to  the  .uiriKim  chid  f  and 
that  aabalHieea  talMBi  iato  ibn  sMnnadiof  tfaejaotheT  can  affeatlhe 
ia<Mil»  aa  f*ami:  hgr^he  nafjeteanla  of  M^nidif  ,.tab<|teid;ili  #e 
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f<feto8  of  aniDMls  the  odor  of  campiior,  tod  tbe  oolor  of  maddor,  widi 
which  he  had  fed  the  movers.  It  i»  siiH  farther  estabHshed*  by  the 
case  reported  by  M.  D'Oatrepont,  of  a  fotoa  poisoned  by  opiom 
taken  by  the  mother. 

Admitting  this  point  to  be  established,  it  remahie  to  be  seen 
whether  the  effects  deseribed  abore,  and  imputed  to  the  direct  agency 
of  the  ergot  of  rye^  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  effects  prodoced  by 
the  introdnction  of  this  drog  into  the  circnlation.  Upon  this  point 
we  have  very  satisfactory  information  in  the  elaborate  essay  of  Mr, 
Wright,  already  alluded  to.  Before  proceeding  to  recount  tbe 
results  of  his  experiments,  he  takes  notice  of  some  of  the  epidem- 
ics of  spasmodic  ergotism^  caused  by  eating  bread  made  of  r3re 
containing  a  large  portion  of  ergot,  which  visited  different  parts  of 
the  Coulinent  during  the  last  century.  This  disease  almost  devasted 
Freybourg,  and  overran  many  of  the  Cantons  of  Lusatia,  Satony, 
and  Sweden.  According  to  Videlias,  the  patients  were  attacked  with 
spasnHi  and  convulstons,  aecompanied  with  violent  pains,  which  were 
said  to  equal  those  of  Inxation,  and  to  be  similar  in  their  type.  In 
some  instances- the  patients  became  lethargic,  and  when  recovering 
from  such  state  gave  respectively  signs  of  stupidity,  intoxication,  and 
extreme  lassitude,  after  which  the  fit  subsided  for  a  time.  But  there 
generally  remained  vertigo,  tinnitui  a%inum9  nebiUm  oeoffonim, 
rigidity  of  the  members  and  excessive  feebleness. 
•  [The  effects  of  this  medicine,  when  introduced  into  the  circulation, 
may  be  learnt  from  the  experiment  of  Mr.  Wright.] 

it  is  plain  that  the  longer  the  time  that  elapses  after  the  medieiile 
has  been  taken  into  the  stomach  of  the  mother,  the  more  certainly 
will  its  noxious  principles  be  absorbed  and  mixed  with  her  blood,  the 
more'certainly  also  wtH  these  principlee  be  transmittevi  to  tbefcstos 
by  the  conntanUy  arriving  current  of  blood  through  the  ombilibal  vein 
and  the  more  likely  wtli  tbe  fostiis  be  tosvffbr  from  their  effects. 
From  these  observations  I. think  we  -are  Justified  in  coming* Id  (he 
conclusion,  diat  the  administrati^^n  of  ergot  of  rye  to  a  wonaa  in 
labor  is  attended  with  danger  to  the  ehiid,  wfaeaever  a  llnisiwffilaetit 
for  the  abserptlen  aad  transminrfM  of  ili  Aoxieii'  piipaitif  ^Inpaes 
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Vekne  ibe  cihild  it  bom ;  and  from  the  cases  above  stated  I  am  lAcliBcd 
lo  place  two  hoare  as  ibe  Umit  of  safety,  and  to  consider  a  prolonga- 
tion of  labor  beyond  that  period  as  perilous  to  the  infant.'^[Braith- 
waite's  Retrospect,  from  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science, 
May^  1844,  p.  218. 

An.  11* — Puerperal  Fetter. — By  Robsrt  Stores,  Esq.,  Donees- 
ler««— fWe  publish  the  substance  of  Mr.  Siorr's  paper,  not  so  moch 
to  pro?e  the  xsontagiousness  of  eeriain  forms  of  puerperal  fever, 
respecting  which  opinion  there  can  be  very  little  doubt,  but  to  show  the 
node  by  whieh  the  practitioner  may  carry  the  contagion  from  one  pati- 
ent to  another :  and  we  would  particularly  call  the  attention  of  every 
obstetric  practitioner  to  this  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Storrs  thinks  that 
medical  men  do  not  go  far  enough  in  considering  this  disease  to  be 
propagated  by  medical  men  and  nurses  from  one  puerperal  patient  to 
another.  He  thinks  that  it  is  quite  as  frequently  carried  by  the 
nodical  attendant  to  each  fresh  labor-case  from  some  original  infections 
ease,  whether  of  gandgrenous  erysipelas,  or  typhus  fever,  or  of 
whatever  animal  poison  besides  may  hereafter  be  fonnd  to  produce 
it.  In  some  cases  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  he  has  no 
doubt  that  he  took  it  to  each  patient  from  a  case  of  gangrenous 
erysipelas  with  subsequent  abscess,  which  he  was  attending  at  the 
lime  of  these  unfortunate  occurrences.  And  such  may  be  the  case  of 
other  practitioners.  They  think  that  they  convey  the  contagion  from 
one  puerperal  patient  to  another,  instead  of  from  one  common  source^ 
They  probably  lose  a  puerperal  case  and  immediately  take  every 
precaution  to  prevent  a  similar  occurrence,  by  careful  ablution,  and 
a  eomplete  change  of  dross.  Nevertheless  the  next  case  of  labor  is 
attended  with  the  same  fatal  result ;  simply  because  the  practitioner 
ie  still  in  attendance  on  the  case  which  originally  gave  rise  to  the 
mischief.  Mr,  Sioors  was  not  only  himself  convinced  of  this  fact,  but 
wished  to  aeeertam  the  experience  of  other  practitioners,  and  for  this 
fmpme  he  wrote  to  several  of  those  who  bad  met  with  the  disease  in 
their  practice.  Among  the  lest  to  Mr.  Beedait  of  Shefteldi  frm 
vkom  hp  liceived  Ibe  ibUowing  remarks,] 
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At  the  time  of  1117  attendtaee  on  th«86  feutki  who  weM^Mtoe* 
qtientlf  attacked,  I  had  under  my  care  a  yovng  rmd  labonsg 
sloaghiDg  bubo,  combined  with  qryeij^aloae  inflaoMB^Iioa  «f  diei 
torn  and  nates,  of  a  malignant  eharacter,  whieh  reqnhFtd  dreaeiagr 
daily,  and  whieh  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  may  be  eonewhaC 
corroborative  of  the  supposed  dependence  of  this  form  of  puerperal 
fever  on  an  animal  poison  generated  by  thia  sore,  and  proptgated  by 
contact,  that  the  sister  of  the  young  man,  who  waited  np^n  htmi  wa» 
seized  with  erysipelas  of  the  bead  and  face,  of  a  very  low,  lypboidi 
nature,  which  terminated  fatally  in  a  fow  days. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  in  me  lo  repeat  my  impKeik  belief  in  the 
oontagiouaness  of  this  disease,  and  its  connection  with  this  case  of 
erysipelas;  but  if  further  confirmation  were  needed,  I  might  addneo 
the  circumstance,  that  immediately  antecedent  to  my  taking  the  ebaife 
of  the  above  ease  of  erysipelas,  I  had  met  with  no  easea  of  pnerperal 
fever,  and  that  upon  discontinuing  my  attendance  upon  the  young  umo 
(which  I  immediately  did  upon  the  belief  that  I  was  the.  medium  of 
conveying  infection  from  him  to  the  puerperal  eases,)  I  had  no 
recurrence  of  the  puerperal  fever. 

I  may  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  in  all  my  eases  the  disease  had 
one  common  origin,  viz.,  the  bubo,  and  was  not  eomnHUiicated  from 
ease  to  case.  I  shonld  also  wish  to  state  that  at  the  same  tion  those 
cases  occurred  to  me,  Mr.  Parker,  then  my  pofil,  but  m>w  rasidont 
in  Sheffield,  attended  many  midwifery  casee,  and  alt  recovered  well* 
^e  never  visited  the  erysipelatous  patient.  The  above  oasee  weio 
not  confined  to  one  locality,  but  were  living  in  dtftreni  pasts  of  the 
town,  showing  that  the  disease  did  not  arise  from  aviy  loeai  oauee. 
As  I  have  previettly  stated  I  had  very  strong  siiepioion,  after  iho  first 
case  or  two,  that  I  wa$  conveying  the  inleetion,  hot  could  not 
discover  how  until  die  sister  was  seiaed.  This  was  the  moot 
malignant  ease  of  erysipelas  I  ever  witnessod.  i  then  <began  to  daok 
whether  I  was  not  conveying  tiie  poison  ttam  this  sooios* 

[In  these  as  well  as  in  all  other  eases  rqpottad,  { 
onavaiUng.    Mr.  Stem  proceeds  to  say-*-] 

Three  surgeons,  residisig  iti  iho  samo  town,  ofteMed  the  | 
tem  examination  of  a  patient  who  had  died  from  gangrene  ato  » 
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operation  for  Btraogolaied  hernia,  and  were  all  of  them  employed  ia  ' 
handling  the  diseased  parts.  One  of  them  was  called  from  X\m 
inspection  to  a  case  of  labor,  which  terminated  in  fatal  puerperal 
feter;  he  had  others  in  rapid  saccession*  The  other  two  surgeons 
had  also  fatal  cases  of  puerperal  fever  within  a  day  or  two  after  the 
same  inspection.  On  casually  meeting,  they  mentioned  their  mis- 
fortunes lo  each  other,  and  were  thus  convinced  of  the  origin  of  the 
disease.  They  all  abandoned  practice  for  a  short  period,  and  had  no 
more  of  it.  I  would  here  briefly  draw  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the 
remarkable  and  striking  fact  of  Mr.  Reedal  having  five  fatal  cases  of  this 
horrid  malady  in  labors  which  he  attended  so  immediately  after  dressing 
a  case  of  malignant  erysipelatous  disease,  and  on  his  leaving  off  atten* 
dance  on  this  case  having  no  more  of  it,  and  that  neither  his  pupil 
even,  nor  any  other  medical  gendeman  in  Sheffield,  had  any  instances 
of  it  among  their  labor  cases ;  also  that  Mr.  Sleight  had  two  cases 
while  in  attendance  on  a  case  of  erysipelas;  that  Mr.  Hardey's  cases 
also  arose  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  a  case  of  sloughing  abscess 
and  of  erysipelas.  And  again,  that  three  surgeons  were  simultaneously 
the  means  of  spreading  puerperal  fever  from  one  post-mortem  exam- 
ination of  a  case  of  gangrenous  erysipelas — a  combination  of  evidence 
I  think  sufficient  to  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this  disease 
produces  a  subtle  animal  poison,  which  is  instrumental  in  propagating, 
when  puerperal  women  are  subjected  to  its  infiuence  whose  predispo- 
sition favours  it,  a  disease  in  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards  of  the  most  inflammatory,  prostrating,  and  violent  eharac; 
tep-«-a  disease  which  stamps  death  on  the  featares  and  in  the  symptoms 
iflunediately  on  its  occurrence. 

[Mr.  Storrs  next  enamerates  a  great  many  oases  recorded  by 
different  praetilioneifi  all  of  which  prove  that  each  disease  had 
a  eommoa  origin  from  some  case  of  erysipelas  or  sloughmg  ul- 
cer. He  concludes  his  very  interesting  paper  with  the  following 
adrice,] 

As  it  ia  well  to  be  always  guarded  agaiosl  auch  a  misfortune,  I 
think  it  desirable  for  midwifery  praetitiooers  to  iivoid  attending  labors 
ift  the  Sam  dms  J4t  wbichtbey  attend  their  ordi^ 
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the  coat,  as  this  garment  mast  be  the  one  most  likely  to  be  the  mean* 
of  conveying  fomites ;  and  at  any  Buspicioas  period,  when  typhus  or 
erysipelas  are  prevailing,  to  carry  out  the  same  carefulness  even  in 
the  after-attendance  on  labor  cases.  I  should  also,  aAer  a  post- 
mortem of  any  kind,  or  after  any  operation  upon  any  case  of  erysip- 
elas, or  of  typhus,  recommend  the  most  careful  ablutions  of  the  hands, 
and  for  the  surgeon  to  avoid  attending  on  a  lal)or  in  any  part  of  the 
dress  in  which  such  operations  liave  been  performed,  not  forgetting 
the  gloves,  as  the  hand  and  arm  are  the  chief  instruments  of  contact. 
Where,  however,  the  disease  has  been  unfortunately  once  set  up  in  a 
practice,  an  absence  from  home  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  a  total 
change  of  raiment,  the  most  careful  ablutions,  and  a  perfect  avoidance 
of  every  case  likely  to  have  been  the  source  of  animal  poison,  should 
alike  be  adoj)led  by  the  practitioner. — [Braithwaite's  Retrospect  from 
Prov.  Med.  Jour.,  Dec.  2,  1843,  p.  163. 

[In  the  Provincial  Journal  for  January  13,  1844,  p.  287,  Mr* 
Eikington,  of  Birmingham,  relates  several  cases  which  in  a  re- 
markable degree  confirm  the  previous  facts  and  opinons.] 

BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


AftT.  12. — A  System  of  Human  Analomyy  General  and  Special*    By 
Ekasmus  Wilson,  M.  D.^  Lecturer  od  Anatomy  :  Londoo. 
Second  American  Edition,  edited  by  Paul  JB.  Goddard^  A.  M.y 
Ji.  D.,  Lecturer  on  Anatony,  and  Demonstrator  in  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia 
Medical  Society,  etc.,  etc.     With  over  900  lilustreitions  by 
Gilbert.     From  the  Second  London  Edition.     Philetdelphia  r 
Lea  &  Blanchard.     1844.     pp.  607. 
It  is  certainly  highly  gratifying  to  the  American  Editor,  that  a  second 
edition  of  Wilson's  Anatomy  has  been  called  for  in  the  brief  period  of 
two  years ;  and  it  is  certainly  not  less  pleasing  to  the  reader  to  find 
several  valuable  additions  to  the  present  issue.    The  principle  addi* 
lions  by  the  aatlior,  are  in  the  chapters  on  the  ligaments,  muscles* 
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nervous  system,  organs  of  sense,  and  the  viscera.  The  Editor  has 
introduced  a  preliminary  chapter  on  Hiitology,  including  the  recent 
views  of  the  formation  of  the  various  tissue  from  cells.  This  depart- 
ment of  anatomy  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  forming  correct 
opinions  in  jphysiology.;  and  although  the  subject  is  still  progressive, 
^  enough  is  Juiovn  to  give  it  great  interest,  and  an  elementary  work  on 
anatomy  would  be  incomplete  without  adverling  to  it. 

Public  opinion  has  already  declared  that  Wilson^s  is  one  of  the 
best  systems  of  aoatomy  for  the  student,  belonging  to  our  language. 
The  descriptions  «re  plain  and  accurate,  and  so  oondensed,  that  while 
nothing  of  importance  is  omitted,  the  whole  subject  occupies  a  com- 
paratively short  space,  and  the  student  is  not  bewildered  by  a  useless 
verbosity. 

The  illustrations,  origrnally  by  Bagg,  have  been  copied  in  the 
most  faithful  manner  by  Gilbert;  the  whole  presenting  a  beauty  and 
accuracy  seldom  equalled. 

For  sale  by  Messrs.  Desilver  &  Burr,  112,  Main  Street. 

Art.  13.— jj  Manual  of  Chemistry :  containing  a  condensed  view 
of  the  present  state  of  the  science  ;  with  copious  ref^ences 
to  more  extended  treatises,  original  papers,  etc.;  intended  as 
a  text  book  for  Medical  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Academics. 
By   Lewis  C.   Beck,  M.   D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in 
Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  Albany  Medical 
College.     Fourth  Edition,  Revised  and  Illustrated  with  nu- 
merous wood-cuts.     New   York :    W.    E.    Dean.      1844. 
pp.  480. 
This  work  is  intended  espocially  for  students,  and  as  a  text  book  for 
teachers.     With  this  object  in  view,  it  is  arranged  in  a  condensed 
form,  with  copious  references  to  other  systems,  and  original  papers. 
It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  embracing  the  following  subjects  : 
Attraction,  Calorie,   Light,  Electricity  and  Galvanism,  Magnetism, 
Ekcuo-Magoetism,  Magneto  and  Thermo-Electricity,  Classification 
of  Chemical  Elements,  Laws  of  Combination,  Chemical  Nomenclature 
and  Notation,  Non-Metalic  Elements  and  their  Compounds  with  eac^ 
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otiier,  Metalic  Blemenls  md  their  Compounds,  VefsUble  Sobfttaoeei* 
Animal  SubtUnoes. 

The  above  arrangement  is,  in  many  respects,  a  very  eligible  one ; 
it  possesses  the  merit  of  anticipating  nothing  that  has  not  been 
discqssed ;  and  the  student  is  not  embarrassed  by  references  to  sub- 
jects altogether  new.  Thus,  for  example,  in  chapter  vii,  which  treats 
of  the  non«metalic  elements  and  their  combinations  with  each  other^ 
oxygen  is  first  introduced  ;  then  follows  chlorine,  and  jiext,  the  com* 
pounds  of  these  two  substances — hyperehlorous,  chlorous,  chloric  and 
perchloric  acid.  The  next  element  is  bromine  and  its  compounds  with 
the  two  preceding  agents,  forming  bromic  acid,  chloride  of  bromine. 
Then  follows  iodine  and  its  compounds,  iodic  acid,  periodic  acid, 
chlorides  of  iodine,  and  bromides  of  iodine. 

In  this  progressive  manner  the  student  is  gradually  advanced  from 
one  subject  to  another,  without  anticipating  those  that  are  new,  until 
the  whole  is  presented.  This  arrangement  is  evidently  a  judicious 
one,  and  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial  to  the  student. 

In  1832,  Professor  Mitchell  published  in  Ciucinnali,  a  very 
excellent  treatise  on  Chemistry,  in  which  the  same  arrangement  was 
adopted,  and  we  believe,  properly  appreciated  by  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  a  copy  of  that  w6rk. 

Professor  Beckys  Manual  is  evidently  an  accurate  and  comprehen* 
»ive  system,  but  its  limited  extent  renders  it  rather  too  brief  for  hs 
professed  objects ;  and  we  would  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety, 
when  another  edition  is  called  for,  of  extending  tho^e  subjects  most 
useful  to  the  medical  student.  It  is,  however,  an  excellent  system, 
and  we  do  not  know  one  that  can  fully  supply  its  place.  The  student, 
practioner,  and  lecturer,  will  find  it  for  brief  reference,  of  great  value, 
and  especially,  will  the  student  find  it  servieeable,  while  he  is  in 
attendance  upon  lectures,  and  the  copious  references  will  greatly 
facilitate  more  extended  studies.    For  sale  by  Greorge  Cox,  Main  St. 

Art#  14, — On  Superstitions  connected  with  the  History  and  Practice 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  By  Thomas  Josepbt  Pettigrbw, 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  S.  A.,  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  of  the  University 
of  Gottengen,  Surgeon  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Duchess  of  Kent, 
to  the  Asylum  for  Female  Orphans,  etc.  Philadelphia: 
Ed.  Barrington  and  Geo.  D.  Haswelt.     1844.    pp.  313. 

It  is  useful  snd  instmctive  to  the  physician  to  learn  Ae  extent  of 
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vopentitioii  that  has  heretofore  been  attached  to  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
Every  one  feeh  the  vaat  amount  of  error  and  superstition  that  now 
sways  the  popular  opinion  of  medical  practice.  The  opportunities 
are  so  naonroQat  and  the  advef^turers  8<ii  reckksSf.thatno  department 
of  business  or  science  is  so  weighed  down  with  false  doctrines  as  that 
of  medicine— a  science  that  above  all  others  remains  free  from  every 
form  of  falsehood  and  deception.  But  of  all  others,  practical  medicine 
is  selected  by  the  ignorant  and  wicked,  as  best  suited  to  their 
nefarious  designs ;  here  cupidity  revels  in  unbounded  pleasure,  and 
ignorance  flourishes  in  the  midst  of  desolation  and  death.  Truly 
may  we  exclaim — 

Mr.  Pettigrew  has  compiled  a  very  good  view  of  these  super- 
stitions, and  presents  them  in  a  form  sufficiently  condensed  to  answer 
our  purpose,  without  an  unnetenary  waste  of  time  in  its  perusal.  He 
treats  of  Alchemy,  Astrology^  Talismans,  Amulets,  Charms,  the 
influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  Royal  giA  of  healing,  sympa- 
thetic cures,  etc. 

It  h  in  vain  that  wo  declaim  against  impositions  in  medicine  ;  the 
subjects  of  this  detestable  vice  glory  in  their  own  shame  and  ruin,  if 
we  point  to  the  miserable  emperics,  wo  are  scorned  as  dishonest  or  as 
ourselves  duped.  Still  it  is  our  duty  as  philantliropists  to  resist,  on  all 
proper  occasions,  the  march  of  empiricism  and  superstition ;  and 
although  we  may  not  hope  to  eradicate  the  evil,  yet  some  of  its 
effects  may  be  counteraeted  or  mitigated.  The  language  of  Sottthey, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  work  is  (oo  true ;  <<  Man  is  a  dupeable 
being.  Quacks  in  medicine,  quacks  in  religion,  quacks  in  politics, 
know  thif ,  and  act  upon  that  knowledge.  There  is  scarcely  any  one 
wiio  may  not,  Hke  a  trout,  be  taken  by  ttekling." 

The  above  work  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Besiher  it  Burr,  i\% 
Main  Street. 
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TO  CORRESPOXDENTS. 

Our  corf  espondenU  are  requosted  to  direct  all  their  communications 
after  the  1st  day  of  November  to  Lexington,  Ky.,  which  will  then 
be.  the  editor^s  residence.  Books  intended  for  review  can  be  ibi- 
warded  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  A.  T.  Skillman  &  Son. 

Messrs.  Bobiason  &/  Jones,  No.  100|  Main  Street,  Cincinnati^ 
are  agents  for  the  Lancet,  and  are  authorized  to  receipt  for  pay- 
ments. Pervous  visiting  Cincinnati,  or  having  opportunities  of  mak- 
ing remittances  by  private  conveyances,  can,  if  they  pjrefer  it,  make 
payment  to  the  above  named  agents;  but  all  letters  sent  by  mail 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  at  Lexington. 

Those  who  are  in  arrears  for  the  Lancet,  are  earnestly  requested 
to  make  immediate  payment.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
every  subscriber  of  the  necessity  of  paying  their  arrearages,  and  we 
shall  expect  those  who  really  wish  the  work  to  prosper,  to  give  us 
substantial  evidence  of  their  good  wishes  by  making  the  necessary 
payments.  Those  who  have  been  called  on  by  our  travelling  agents 
need  not  wait  for  a  second  call,  but  we  request  them  to  remit  directly 
to  the  Editor,  for  months  may  elapse  before  the  agents  will  again 
see  them. 

Where  the  money  is  regularly  mailed,  it  is  at  our  risk,  and  there* 
fore  no  fears  need  be  entertained  of  losses,  the  Post  Master's  testi* 
mony  being  sufficient  evidence  that  the  remittance  was  made.  Local 
agenti  are  requested  to  make  collections  as  early  as  possible. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Hurts  is  authorized,  as  a  traveling  agent,  to  receivfi 
subscriptions,  and  receipt  for  money. 
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PA(wM<fr0  or  M BMCAL.  S<;HOOu.-^We  karn  by  private  informa- 
lion  from  Transylvania  University,  that  students  are  coming  in  rapidly, 
a  larger  number  being  m  attendance  upon  the  October  lectures,  than 
at  any  former  period.  From  present  indications  a  large  class  will  be 
present  during  the  ensuing  session,  notwithstanding  the  croaking  of 
some  special  friends  of  the  institution,  who  have  gone  far  out  of  their 
appropriate  spheres  to  injure  the  ScbooL 

In  Cincinnati,  students  are  also  arriving  m  goodly  numbers,  and 
the  prospects  of  a  large  class  are  highly  flattering. 

We  have  private  information  from  Willoughby  University,  that 
a  larger  class  than  at  any  former  session  is  attending  the  preliminary 
lectures,  and  the  friends  of  the  Institution  are  sanguine  that  a  larger 
class  thaa  any  of  the  preceding  will  be  in  attendance  the  ensuing 
session. 

The  Western  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  regards  the  pros- 
pects at  Louisville  as  favorable  for  a  large  class. 

CoaiMUNicATiONS  ftECEivED.— We  hsvc  received  a  Review  of  0r. 
Stewart's  paper,  published  in  the  Second  N'umber  of  the  Lancet,  but 
from  various  considerations  we  must  .decline  its  publication.  It  is 
entirely  too  personal  in  its  character  for-  the  pages  of  a  scientific 
journal ;  and  if  published  we  would  expect  a  reply  from  Dr.  S.,  and 
this  would  call  forth  a  rejoinder  from  the  author  of  the  review,  and 
thus  we  would  become  accessory  to  an  angry  discussion,  which  we 
respectfully  decline. 

Ct>wvENTioN  OF  Profsssionax  Dbntists^ — We  insert  the  fol- 
lowing proceedings  of  tlie  Cbnvetition  of  Dentists, Tor  the  purpose  of 
placing:  in  the  possession  of  our  read^ers,  a  knowledge  of  progress 
making  in  this  bianch  of  the  healing  art.  The  proceedings  were 
oonducted  with  spirit,  and  unanimity.  A  cpnatitulion  and  By-Laws 
'  were  adopted  for  the  government  of  the  Society*. 

PAOCSEDIIiaS. 

In  compliance  with  a  call  from  the  Chicxnhati  Aosooiation  or  Suaosoii 
DtirriiTi*  in  conaectionwith  other  members  of  the  profenioii  in  the  West,  a 
CoQveiition  of  Professional  Dentiats  met  in  Gv)ciiviatt«  on  T.oesday,  the  13tkef 
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Au^ttft,  1844,  tt  n  oVIoek,  A.  M.,  U  CkM  teetme  nam  of  the  Mttetl  College 
of  Ohio. 

Dr.  Jtaam  T^lor,  of  Cincinnati,  annoonoed  the  object  of  the  meeting  bj 
readiiilg  the  circular  of  inYitation. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  M.  Rogers,  Dr.  Joseph  Taylor  of  MaysTiIle,  Ky.,  was 
called  to  the  chair,  and  William  B.  Ross  of  Newport.  Ky.,  was  ehoeen  Secretaiy- 

The  followiog  gentlemen  were  present,  tIk:-^ 

JOSEPH  TAYLOR, MmyiviUe.Xy. 

J.  P,  ULLERY,. Lamene$hvarg,  la. 

A.  D.  BIGELOW, Newark,  OJm, 

JAMES  CLARK,... Lebanon,    " 

D.  P.  HUNT, IndianapoUs,  la. 

G.  D.  TETER, Ripley,  Okio. 

D.  B.  WHEELER, Xmte,    " 

WM.  B.  ROSS, Neufortt  Ky. 

F.  E.  SUIRE, Maditmi,  la. 

J.  W.  COOK, CSnctmuKi,  Ohio. 

P.KNOWLTON, " 

A.  BERRY, Raymond,  Miis, 

J.  a  ROSS, Philadelphia,  Pa. 

M.ROGERS, Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

JOHN   ALLEN, •• 

H.  CRANE, «  •• 

WM-  M.  HUNTER, •« 

W.  J.  MADEIRA, 

CHARLES  BONSALL, ^ « 

JAMES  TAYLOR, 

The  following  gentlemen  were  present  by  proxy. 

H.  THOMPSON, : Columbui,  Ohio. 

W.  BASHAW Dayton,      " 

B.  STRICKLAND, •« Omahmd^      •« 

S.  P.  HULLIHEN. * ^.... WhooUng,  Va. 

W.  H.  GODDARD, LouiooiUe  Ky. 

WM.  R.  WINTON, DayUm  h. 

B.  B.  BROWN, 4St.  Louie,  M: 

Vr.  E.  IDE, AneioOk,  Ohio. 

Oil  motion  of  Dft  M.  Rogen, 

Reeohed,  That  it  is  now  expedient  to  form  a  Society  for  the  pMtootiM  of 
Dental  Science. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  J.  Alten, 

Re9ohed,  That  a  eommittee  of  fire  be  mppoHAUA  to  it$ii  nOmMMim  ibr 
the  orgtDiifttioa  of  raoh  a  aoeiely. 
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Dt.  JaiuM  Taylor,  moved  thiit  nM  oommittee  be  appointed  by  BomiinktioD, 
whereupon  the  followiog  gentlemen  were  chosen,  viz:  Dn.  Allen,  Cook,  Rogete, 
Bigelowand  Hunt 

On  motion,  a  committeo  of  three  were  appointed  by  the  chair,  ae  a  com- 
mittee of  arrangements.  Dn.  Teter,  Bonnll  and  Cnme,  were  appointed  that 
committee. 

The  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  at  3  o*clock,  P.  M.,  to  hear  an  address 
from  Dr.  Rogers. 

Afternoon  oesoum:  3  o*«2oeib,  P.  JIf. 

Convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment,  when  according  to  previous 
arrangement.  Dr.  Rogers  delivered  the  opening  address. 

On  motion,  the  address  of  Dr.  Rogers  was  received,  to  be  placed  on  file,  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  convention. 

The  minutes  of  the  morning  session  were  read  and  approved. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Taylor,  the  Convention  requested  the  members  present  to 
communicate  any  thing  of  importance  that  may  have  occurred  in  their  practice ; 
also  to  offer  remarks  upon  the  address  which  bad  been  read. 

Several  communications  were  then  made,  relating  principally  to  the  mal- 
practice of  filling  teeth  with  mineral  paste. 

Adjourned  to  meet  at  8  o'clock,  P.  M. 

NigJu  Bession:  8  o'clock,  P.  M, 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman. 

The  committee  on  the  Constitution  presented  their  report. 

Adjourned  to  meet  to-morrow  morning  at  8  o'clock. 

August  lith  Wedneoday  tnoming  8  o'cloeh 

Convention  met  and  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman.  Minutes  read  and 
approved. 

The  following  offioen  were  then  eleeted  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz  i — 

PamoBNT,  JESSB  W.  COOK,  CinemmU  Ohio. 

1st  V.  Pais.,  A.  D.  BIGELOW,  Newark.  OMo. 

dd    *«      "      JOSEPH  TAYLOR,  JMoymUs,  Xy. 

3d   •*      »<      D.  P.  HUNT,  /lulMnopeifff,  la. 

Ric.  SeoV,  W.  B.  ROSS,  Newport,  JTy. 

CoK.    "       JAMES  TAYLOR,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

rM.  ROGERS, 
Ex.  Com.     \  JOHN  ALLfiN,  ••  •« 

[f.  E.  STJIRE,  MatHoon  la. 

TavAsuasa,  CHARLES  BONSALL,  OhuimaH,  Ohio. 

'Hie  convention  having  terminated  its  business  by  the  election  of  olBcen, 
for  the  Mississippi  Valley  association  of  Dental  Surgeons,  the  society  was  organ- 
ised by  the  president  eloet.  Dr.  JeoM  W.  Cook  being  conducted  to  the  ehair  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  convention  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Ross,  assummg  his  duties  as 
secretary. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  BonsaH  a  oommittee  of  five  was  appointed  by  the  ehair  to 
draft  By-Laws  for  the  government  of  the  society  to  Kport  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. M.  Rogers,  James  Tcylor,  A.  Berry,  P.  Knowlton  and  John  Allen,  were 
appointed  said  committee. 
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After  which  an  addreai  wai  read  before  the  aociety  by  Dr.  Jamea  Taylor,  upoo 
Medico-Dental  edacation. 

On  motion  the  address  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  filed*  amon|r  the  archires 
of  the  society. 

On  motion  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Diver  of  Clncifioati,  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  this  society. 

On  motion  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  officers  of  the  convention  for 
the  faithful  and  impartial  performance  of  their  duties. 

Adjourned  to 'meet  at  8  o*clock>  P.  M. 

On  motion,  Professor  M.  B.  Wright  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,-  Professor 
L.  M.  Lawaon  of  the  Transylvania  University,  and  Professor  C.  A.  Harris  of 
tlie  Dental  College  of  Baltimore,  w^re  elected  honorary  members- of  this  sociptj. 

On  motion, 

Resolved^  '^That  the  society  now  suspend  ita  proceedings  to  hear  an  address 
from  Dr.  J.  Allen  of  Cincinnati. 

Dr.  Allen  then  read  an  address  upon  the  history  of  dental  science,  which  was 
on  motion,  accepted  to  be  placed  on  file  among  the  archives  of  the  society. 

On  motion,  Drs.  Cook,  Rogers  and  James  Taylor  were  elected  a  publishing 
committee. 

On  motion.  Dr.  Cook  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  opening  address  at  the  next 
annual  meeting. 

On  motion,  Dr.  Karris  of  Baltimore,  Dv.  Brown  of  St.  Lonis,  Dr.  Ide  of 
Zancsvillc,  Drs.  TayJor  and  Rogers  of  Cincinnati,  and  Dr.  Goddard  of  Louisville, 
were  appointed  to  deliver  addresses  at  the  next  annual  meeting  of  this  society. 

On  motion, 

Resoltedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  as  a  board  of  Censors,  to 
decide  on  the  publication  of  the  papers  read  to  the  convention  and  society.  J. 
W.  Cook,  Charles  Bonsall,  W.  B.  Ross,  were  appointed  that  committee. 

The  committee  of  arrangements,  made  a  report,  which  was  accepted. 
'  On  motion  of  Dr.  Cook, 

Resolvedy  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  ha  and  he  is  hereby  instructed 
to  give  public  notice,  at  least  two  months  prior  to  tlic  no.tt  meeting  of  the  Dental 
Society  now  formed,  in  the  newspapers  having  the  greatest  circnlation  in  the 
West,  and  in  the  Western  Lancet  and  Dental  Journal. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  James  Taylor, 

Resolved,  That  we  consider  the  use  of  all  mineral  or  other  paste  in  the 
plugging  of  teeth,  as  unprofessional  and  highly  injnrious,  and  that  we  will  nei- 
ther use  it  nor  countenance  its  use  by  others. 

Reiolved,  That  we  present  to  the  board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the 
Medical  College  of  Ohio,  our  sincere  thanks  for  their  very  kind  civility  in  tender- 
ing the  use  of  their  spacious  and  commodious  rooms,  for  the  accommodation  of 
tiiis  convention. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  Allen, 

Rewhedf  That  we  now  adjpncn  to  meet  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  on 
the  third  Tuewlay  in  Aogost^  i845»  «t  II  o'clock,  A.  M. 

JESSE  W.  COOK,  President. 

Wm.  B.  Rom,  Secretary: 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Art.   1. — On  the  Symptomty  Diagnotu^  PaJtkology^  and  TytaimerU  rf 
Epidemic  Yellow  Fever,  om  it  appeared  in  Rodney ,  1643.    Bt  Crab. 
B.  New,  M.  D.,  of  Jefferwn  couviy,  Miritnppi, 
It  was  my  desire  to  have  preceded  this  article  with  one  upon  the 
*<Topography  of  Rodney-the  history  of  the  epidemic,  and  its  causes ;"  and 
under  the  latter  head  to  have  introduced  the  subject  of  contagion ;  as 
this  now,  is  a  matter  of  much  public  interest :  but  forthe  want  of  a  correct 
map,  exhibiting  the  situation  of  Rodney,  1  shall  defer  these  subjects, 
for  the  next  number  of  this  Journal ;  hoping  by  that  time,  through 
the  politeness  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  is  now  engaged  in  taking  ^  sketch  of 
Rodney,  I  shall  be  able  to  present  the  subject  in  a  more  satisfiu^tory 
manner. 

At  present  I  propose  to  describe  the  tymptomM  of  the  fever  of  Rodney 
and  point  out  some  of  its  diagnostic  features — suggest  some  views  upon 
its  pathology ;  the  result  of  observation  at  the  bed  side,  connected  with 
experiments  and  post  obit  examinations,  made  by  eminent  practitioners : 
and  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  treatment  found  most  successful 
during  the  epidemic. 

Symptoms. — A  remarkable  uniformity  was  observed  in  the  manner 
which  the  disease  developed  itself.  Invariably  a  chill  ushered  in  the 
*  attack — pain  in  the  head  and  ba<!k  always  accompanied  the  rigor  and 
in  some  cases  preceded  it  for  several  days :  though  many  who  suiiered 
from  the  pain  in  the  back,  escaped  the  fever,  while  those  who  were 
attacked  with  chills  were  at  once  regarded,  and  properly  too,  as  the  legit- 
imate subjects  of  yellow  fever.  The  rigor  lasted  usually  about  thirty 
minutes — the  patient  suffering  from  seeming  great  cold;  but  this 
was  the  result  of  morbid  sensation,  as  the  skin  to  the  touch,  evinced 
Vol.  III.— 21. 
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no  pretoraaloral  reduction  of  temperature— the  puke  now  0oft»  and 
frequent,  and  lessened  in  volume — the  tongue  coated  with  white  fur.— 
When  the  eeverity  of  the  rigor  paseee  off,  the  patient  is  sometimes  left 
with  cold  extremities— chilly  sensations,  creeping  up  the  spine— «igh- 
iiHT*  ff*pi"ir  <^^  vith  increased  pains  of  the  head  and  back— these 
symptoms  did  not,  however,  last  long,  reaction  in  all  cases  was  quickly 
established.  I  saw  no  cases  bearing  any  analogy  to  those  described  by 
Dr.  Cartwright,  in  his  treatise  on  the  fever  of  Natchez,  1823;  exhibi- 
ting as  he  frequently  found  at  this  period  of  the  lever,  and  later,  the 
<<  ataxic  condition.*'  The  sensations  of  cold  referred  to,  now  alternates 
with  rapid  JUuhes  of  heat ;  generaUy  commencing  low  in  the  back, 
extending  np  the  spinal  column,  and  suffusing  the  head,  and  &ce — ^the 
heat  soon  now  predominates,  and  arterial  excitement  becomes  general. 

The  patient  is  now  restless— throws  off  the  covering  which  the  recent 
chill  rendered  necessary ;  and  calls  fxa  water ;  the  pains  previously  com- 
plained of,  become  almost  intolerable,  and  often  extending  to  the  extrem- 
ities; causing  the  patient  to  exclaim  that  *<  every  bone  in  his  body 
seems  broken.*'— In  some  cases  might  be  observed,  a  slight  coolness  of 
the  feet,  for  six  hours  after  the  attack,  while  the  heat  about  the  head 
and  breast,  was  very  much  increased.  The  pulse  is  now  full  and 
frequent,  calibre  enlarged,  and  still  soft— the  eyes  910W  become  red,  the 
tongue  at  this  period  exhibits  no  evidences  of  derangement  in  the  mucous 
membranss— if  any  change  is  perceptible  in  this  organ,  it  is  perhaps 
a  little  whitened  and  enlarged,  or  broader — no  intumescence  of  any 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  tenderness  discoverable  upon  pressure,  the 
urine  natural — ^the  bowels  evincing  great  susceptibility  to  the  action  of 
cathartics:  the  skin,  after  a  continuance  of  high  excitement  for  twelve 
houiB,  in  some  cases,  became  slightly  moist ;  such  cases  ended  favorably 
when  assisted  by  proper  remedies — ^inducing  free  perspiration  with  which 
the  fover  would  gradually  abate,  leaving  the  patient  well  in  twenty- 
four  hours. 

In  cases  of  fatal  termination,  this  condition  of  the  skin  lasted  but  a 
short  time  ;  giving  place  to  increased  heat,  violent  vascular  excitement, 
and  dry  skin.  The  pulse  more  resisting,  sometimes  corded  and  rotary-« 
vokune  unusually  large.  The  whole  force  of  the  circulation  directed 
against  the  brain— the  carotids  throb  violently,  the  patient  anxious,  eyes 
deeply  ii^ected,  headache,  intolerance  of  light,  and  delirium ;  all  mark 
this  stage  of  the  disease.  Near  this  period,  the  stomach  become  irrita- 
ble—throwing off  all  fluids  with  little  efibrt.  Some  pain  and  anxiety  is 
experienced  about  the  pnecordia,  and  violent  throbbing  of  the  aorta,  may 
now  bo  observed. 
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This  remarkable  feature  in  the  disease,  was  in  no  case  that  I  witnesaedy 
absent  .*— it  was  so  great  in  some  instances  as  to  catch  the  attention  of 
the  bystander  at  some  distance  from  the  bed.  It  was  always  synchron* 
ons  with  the  pulsations  of  the  heart ;  and  often  displayed  a  power  even 
greater  than  that  oifsa.  In  some  instancea,  a  dry  tongue  was  observed, 
in  others,  funedand  cracked  in  the  middle,  with  red  edges.  The  skin 
harsh  and  dry— rthe  secretion  of  the  liver  and  kidneys  auppressed^-^ 
About  the  third  or  fourth  day,  a  slight^yellowness  of  the  skin,  generally 
appearing  first  in  the  eyes,  then  about  the  ala  nati^  and  upon  the 
breast,  was  seen — this,  however,  was  not  invariably  present.  In  some 
cases  the  yellowness  of  the  skin  was  not  discoverable  tiir within  a  few 
hours  before  death — ^in  others  not  till  after  death. 

Now  at  this  period  of  the  disease  the  vascular  excitement  will  begin 
gradually  to  abate — ^the  heat  of  the  skin  becomes  less — the  pulse  grow 
smaller,  softer  and  more  frequent,  and  soon  upon  this  condition,  follows 
jactitation,  delirium,  and  singultus.  But  in  many  cases  the  pulse  would 
resume  its  natural  regularity — ^beating  roost  tranquilly,  and  apparantly 
to  time  of  **  healthful  music*'-^the  eyes  would  become  dull  and  wear  the 
expression  of  one  intoxicated— the  patient  now  calm  or  indifferent  to  his 
fate,  though  generally  resting  secure  in  the  vain  hope  of  recovery.  In 
this  respite  from  the  more  violent  symptoms  of  the  disease,  though  soon 
destined  for  eternity,  all  would  alike  answer,  when  asked  how  they  felt  1 
*•  they  were  better,  only  weak !"  This  condition  I  will  call  the  stage 
of  exhaustion,  ^ich  was  invariably  present,  both  in  mild  and  the  more 
aggravated  form^.  This  seeming  improvement  is  only  a  deceitful  calm, 
which  is  usuly  disturbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  that  fearful 
harbinger  of  death,  the  black  vomit.  After  this  symptom  occurred  the 
powers  of  life  would  rapidly  sink,  and  generally  in  a  comatose  condition 
within  twenty-four  hours,  the  patient  would  quietly  fisdl  into  the  sleep  of 
death.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  up  to  the  period  of 
exhaustion,  the  lungs,  in  most  cases  did  not  seem  to  suffer — the  breathing 
all  the  while  regular,  easy,  and  unembarassed. 

When  the  stage  of  exhaustion  approached  in  the  milder  form*  of  the 
fbver,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  those  that  recover — ^the  febrile 
excitement  ends  in  a  quiet  sleep,  the  skin  becomes  moist-the  pulse  is  soft, 
regular,  though  frequent,  head  free  from  pain,  eyes  less  injected— alvine 
discharges  bilious,  urine  free,  sometimes  dark — ^the  patient  now  only 
complains  of  weakness,  and  pain  in  the  back,  which  continues  even 
after  he  leaves  his  bed. 

There  is  no  abatement  in  the  arterial  excitement,  though  at  an  early 
period  there  is  observed  sometimes  a  moist  state  of  the  skin,  through 
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the  entire  progress  of  the  case,  till  the  approach'of  the  stage  ofexhaus- 
tion,  when  the  force  of  the  circnlation  somewhat  moderates,  hnt  never 
terminates,  only  in  death  or  convalescence.  The  first  suddenly 
announced  hy  the  hlack  vomit,  while  the  latter  is  brought  about  by  the 
prompt  and  timely  administration  of  proper  remedies. 

There  were  some  few  cases  which  terminated  favorably  within  twenty 
four  hours  ;  others  that  ended  finally  in  health,  after  a  tedious  illness ; 
singularly  too,  evincing  little  or  no  functional  lesion,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  all  structural  derangement.  And,  again,  others  that  resulted 
in  death,  firom  a  simple  exhausiion  of  seMoricU  and  nervoiu  influence,  with 
a  normal  condition  of  all  the  secreting  functions.  To  these  I  will  allude 
hereafter. 

The  above  is  a  "  plain,  unvarnished  "  history  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
fever  at  Rodney,  in  its  mild,  and  more  aggravated  forms.  Many  cases 
occurred  with  peculiar  complications,  modified,  perhaps,  by  treatment 
dififering  somewhat  from  the  general  character  of  the  fever;  but,  in  th& 
main,  I  am  sure,  the  disease,  as  it  appeared  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
correctly  portrayed. 

Dioffnosis, — I  had  always  regarded  the  views  of  l)r.  Rush  in  relation 
to  the  nature  of  yellow  fever,  as  correct.  With  him  I  had  thought  the 
fever  in  question,  was  only  an  aggravated  form  of  bilious  remitting  fbver» 
The  fever  of  which  he  wrote  certainly  diflfered  widely  from  that  which 
we  have  just  witnessed  in  Rodney,  or  he  was  deceived  in  its  pathology. 
It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  we  are  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts,  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  yellow  fever  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
changed  its  general  features.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  convinced  of  this 
fact,  that  the  yellow  fever  of  Rodney  diflfers  in  many  essential  points, 
from  bilious  remittent  fever.  Though  closely  allied  to  this  class  of  dis- 
ease, by  the  similitude  in  their  origin,  by  the  frequent  change  of  types, 
often  assuming  each  others  character,  during  an  epidemic,  and  by  their 
having  often  certain  symptoms  in  common  with  each  other.  Notwith- 
standing these  evidences  of  kindred  relationship,  they  are  essentially 
different  in  nature,  and  requiring  very  different  treatment.  The  most 
important  distinguishing  features  I  shall  now  point  out. 

It  is  truly  stated  by  Dr.  Bartlett,  that  this  is  a  fever  of  one  paroxysm, 
which  as  I  have  before  remarked,  only  ends  in  death  or  convalescence.— 
The  difference  in  this  respect  is  plain  to  every  practitioner.  The  diflTer- 
ence  can  be  made  manifest,  by  reference  to  the  predominant  symptoms, 
and  post  obit  examinations  in  each  form  of  fever.  The  lungs,  in  yellow ' 
fever,  seems  free  from  disease,  the  breathing  easy  and  natural ;  in  bilious 
remittent  fever,  these  organs  are  greatly  involved,  the  breathing  irregular, 
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o^presfsed  and  embarrasoed.  In  yellow  fever,  the  chylopopetio  viscera 
are  during  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  in  most  cases,  free  from  de- 
rangement) either  organic  or  functional ;  but,  in  the  subsequent  progress 
of  this  fever  the  secretions  of  these  organs  become  suspended ;  while  in 
bilious  remittent  fever,  they  bear  the  onus  of  the  disease,  the  liver,  par- 
ticularly, becoming  greatly  disordered ;  its  secretions  redundant  and 
vitiated.  Calomel  in  the  latter,  is  useful  in  correcting  the  lesion  of 
secretion,  which  follows  in  all  cases ;  while  in  the  former  this  remedy 
cannot  force  the  liver,  when  its  functions  are  suspended,  to  resume  again 
their  healthy  action.  Moreover,  derangement  of  the  functions  of  the 
liver  is  by  no  means  uniformly  present  in  yellow  fever ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  organ  in  many  cases,  seems  in  full  possession  of  its  fiinctional  and 
structural  integrity. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  skin,  is  greater  in  bilious  remittent 
fever ;  nor  does  the  icteric  appearance  of  the  skin  which  at  some  period 
or  other,  never  fails  to  present  itself  in  yellow  fever,  scarcely  ever  occur 
in  the  former.  The  pulse  is  larger,  and  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease 
slower  than  in  bilious  remittent  fever — the  discharges  from  the  bowels 
are  first  watery  in  yellow  fever,  afler  which,  torpor  of  the  intestinal  tube 
foUows,  when  great  difficulty  is  experienced,  in  effecting  any  biliary 
action ;  while  in  bilious  remittent  fever,  there  is  usually  much  irritation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels,  with  frequent  mucous  and  bilious 
discharges  accompanied  with  tenesmus.  Nothing  approaching  the  nature 
of  the  fluid  thrown  up  in  the  black  vomit,  have  I  ever  seen,  in  any 
other  form  of  disease.  , 

Death  in  bilious  remittent  fever  is  brought  about  by  organic  lesions^- 
yellow  fever  when  complicated  with  any  structural  disease,  which  is 
very  seldom  the  case,  is  much  less  likely  to  prove  fatal. 

Post  Mortem  examinations  reveal  to  the  eye  of  the  Anatomist  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  above  diagnostic  signs ;  exhibiting  differences  in  the 
morbid  appearances  as  great  as  those  detailed  in  the  symptoms.  The 
Slomach  is  in  most  subjects  free  from  all  evidence  of  disease ;  though 
this  organ  together  with  the  smaller  intestines,  may  sometimes  betray, 
as  all  other  forms  of  fever,  some  traces  of  inflammation ;  but  this  is  only 
the  reeuU  of  deragement  in  the  functions  of  innervation,  forming  no  fea- 
ture in  the  pathology  of  the  disease.  It  was  remarked  by  Gillkrest,  as 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  ulcerations  of  the  intestines  which  are  so  common 
in  tyi^us,  and  almost  every  other  form  of  fever,  were  never  observed  in 
the  yellow  fever  of  Gibralter.  These  ulcerations  occur  in  other  forms 
of  fever,  in  the  tWum,  near  that  part  occupied  by  the  glands  of  Peyer, 
Nothing  remarkable  is  found  in  the  large  intestines. 
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T%e  Litter f  when  examined  will  ihow  &  greater  ezemptioa  ftom  diseaee 
than  can  be  supposed  by  those  who  regard  this  fever  as  bilious  retnitteBt 
fever.  This  organ  presents  no  evidence  of  any  alteration  of  structure, 
and  after  tl^e  most  careful  researches  in  the  anatomical  labors  of  Bancroft, 
Chevier,  Louis,  Bone,  Ferguson,  Gillkrest  and  Cartwright ;  no  one  can, 
however  eager  he  may  be  te  place  the  pathology  of  yellow  fever  in  this 
viscuB,  detect  any  evidence  of  organic  lesion.  All  that  they  describe  is 
an  aniemic  condition  of  the  organ,  a  discoloration  of  its  surlkce,  and  a 
contraction  of  the  gall-bladder,  from  the  absence  of  bile.  In  bilious 
remittent  fever,  the  liver  is  often  found  indurated  or  enlarged,  filled  with 
venous  blood,  with  blackened  surface— sometimes  so  softened  as  to  fkll  to 
pieces  in  raising  it  upon  the  hand,  at  otiiers,  its  parenchyma  filled  with 
pus,  or  sanies — water  within  the  capsules,  and  adhesions  to  the  adjacent 
parts  ;  together  with  other  signs  of  a  high  degree  of  inftammaHonj  not 
unusual  —  The  gall-bladder  enlarged  and  filled  with  inspisated  black 
bile. 

The  Spleen  in  yellow  fever  is  generally  natural.  In  bilious  remittent 
fever,  softened,  enlarged,  and  of  dark  appearance.  The  Kidney,  presents 
nothing  remarkable  in  either  disease.  The  Bladder  in  yellow  fever  is 
sometimes  contracted. 

Now  it  is  a  fair  deduction  from  facts,  that  no  lesions  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  can  be  traced  sufficient  to  account  for  death  in  yellow  fever. 
The  changes  in  the  liver  are  as  great  as  any  observed  in  other  organs 
in  this  disease ;  and  yet  they  are  not  equal  in  degree  to  those  found  in 
bilious  remittent  fever;  which  notwithstanding  these  greater  morbid 
changes  is  not  by  fifty  per  cent,  so  fetal,  as  the  fermer  disease. 

The  Chest. — The  Lungt  present  nothing  remarkable  save  now  and 
then,  as  noticed  by  the  "  French  Medical  Commission,^*  and  others, 
circular  patches  resembling  in  color  the  spleen-  In  bilious  fever,  these 
organs  are  often  the  seat  of  most  violent  organic  disease.  The  hearty  as 
observed  by  Gillkrest,  and  other  British  Surgeons,  in  the  epidemic  of 
G-ibralter  in  1628,  was  very  often  the  seat  of  great  structural  derange* 
ment.  The  discoveries  of  these  gentlemen  deserve,  in  a  pathalogical 
point  of  view,  the  careful  attention  of  the  profession.  *<  A  change  of  color, 
a  softening,  and  friable  texture  of  the  heart ;  together  with  false  polype, 
were  observed  in  very  many  cases.*'.  The  latter  appearances  were  also 
detected  by  Dr.  Cartwright,  in  1828,  such  evidences  of  stmctural  disease, 
I  believe  are  never  seen  in  any  other  form  of  idiopathic  fever.  In  biltotta 
remittent  fever  no  changes  are  noticed ;  in  typhus  sometimes  flaccidity» 
and  softening  of  the  heart,  are  detected ;  but  in  no  other  form  do  such 
remarkable  morbid  conditions  present  themselves  as  the  above. 
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In  the  brain,,  congestions,  vaecularity  of  membrane*  and  eometime^ 
water  in  tho  ventriclee,  are  noticed^theee  doobtlees,  are  often  the  reault 
of  inflaffimation»  and  they  are  no  lees  frequently*  I  preeume,  the  reanlt  of 
cadaveric  changes.  These  changes  are  not  more  common  jp  one  form 
of  fover  than  in  the  other. 

J%e  Spin€<^ — The  <  French  Medical  Commission*  to  Barceloim»  supposed 
the  spine  the  ^*fou§  et  arigo  maU.**  But  their  morbid  appeaiances  were 
the  same  as  noticed  above,  in  the  brain,  and  are  alike  uncertain  in  their 
origin. 

■I  will  notice  one  morbid  appearance,  which  may  be  valuable,  not  sq 
much  in  establishing  the  fact,  that  such  changes  are  not  seen  in  othex 
forms  of  fever,  but  on  account  of  the  following  inference,  i.  s.  that  we 
do  not  properly  estimate  in  our  considerations  of  pathology  of  disesse, 
the  influence  exerted  by  the  fluids  upon  the  animal  economy.  During 
the  Qibralter  epidemic  1828,  *<«a  infiltration,  was  noticed,  of  venous 
blood  in  the  most  uniform  manner  possible,  into  the  ceUular  tissue  of 
the  minutest  fibres  of  muscles.  The  whole  substance  of  the  muscles 
which  appeared  almost  bkkckt  seemed  one  soft  mass,  which  yielded  to 
pressure  between  the  fingers,  as  readily  as  the  spleen."  In  some 
instances  this  appearance  was  confined  to  one  leg  and  thigh — in 
others  the  infiltration  extended  to  one  half  the  body,  the  diaphragm 
exhibiting  the  line  of  demarkation.  These  changes  must  be  owing  to 
dueattd  fluidif  hastening  on  the  putrefactive  process.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  hear  of  cases  turning  soon  after  death,  very  black,  the  incipient 
stage  of  decomposition  taking  place  even  before  this  period  in  such. 
This  was  noticed  in  the  corpse  of  Mr.  J,  Lawton — and  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  body  of  Mr.  H.  Logan  was  not  examined  with  the  scalpel, 
as  I  am  informed  by  his  fiither,  Mr.  W.  Logan,  that  the  one  half  of  his 
body  only,  was  very  black,  having  become  so  before  death.  It  is  scarcely 
necessarry  to  remark  that  such  appearances  are  seldom  met  with,  in  any 
other  form  of  fever. 

The  above  fects  I  think  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  position  set  out 
with,  that  there  ii  an  important  distinction  to  be  made,  in  the  pathology 
of  yellow  fever,  and  that  of  bilious  remittent  fever.  It  is  very  true  one 
not  (amiliar  with  the  disease,  who  should  see  a  case  of  yellow  fever  bnt 
for  once  in  any  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  except  the  closing  scene,  would 
pionouDce  the  case  bilious  remittent  fever.  But  no  one  can  confound 
the  two  after  having  observed  a  case  of  yellow  fever,  through  every 
stage  of  its  progression,  firom  the  incipient  chill,  to  the  fetal  black 
vomit. 

4part  firom  the  consideratioo  of  some  feots  which  led  many  to  believe 
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in  the  identity  of  these  fi)rms  of  fever,  the  general  character  of  fever, 
alone,  would  render  them  to  the  casual  ohserver  somewhat  analogous. 
All  constitutional  disturhance  of  a  fehrile  nature  affects  the  same  sys- 
tems and  ff-gans  though  not  in  the  same  manner  in  every  instance; 
some  organs  or  systems  are  affected  more  deeply  in  one  form  of  fever  than 
another ;  yet  all  are  more  or  less  involved  in  general  derangement,  dur- 
ing /every  from  any  cause  ;  hence  all  fevers,  must  hear  to  each  other,  some 
strong  marks  of  resemhlance-— still  there  are  shades  of  difference,  the 
experienced  eye  can  readily  detect ;  differences,  produced  by  the  predom- 
inance of  particular  organs  or  system  in  the  chain  of  diseased  action. 
The  relative  derangement  of  these  organs,  tissues  or  systems  often 
determine,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  fever,  and  consequently  its  charac- 
teristic appellation ;  as  Hectic,  Typhoid,  Synochus,  Intermittent,  Bilious 
Remittent  and  Yellow  fever.  The  general  phenomena  in  all  these  forms 
of  fever  are  alike ;  yet  each  form  has  its  distinctive  feature ;  marking  its 
identity,  and  directing  the  practitioner  to  a  difference  in  treatment.  I 
think  it  may  be  admitted  that  yellow  fever,  though  resembling,  as  we 
have  shown,  bilious  remitting  fever,  does  not  belong  to  this  class  ;  but 
is  essentially  another  disease,  distinct  and  separate  in  its  nature  from  all 
others. 

Paihology,  The  first  impression  of  the  remote  cause  of  yellow  fever 
is  beyond  doubt  made  upon  the  nervotu  tystem.  Whether  upon  the  brain 
or  spinal  column,^orthe  ganglionic  system  as  was  suggested  by  Gillkrest 
and  afterwards  by  Cartwright,  it  will  be  difficult  to  determine,  but  I  incline 
to  the  opinion  that  the  brain  and  spine,  are  first  to  receive  the  noxious 
agent.  A  similar  view  was  first,  I  believe,  suggested  by  Hoffman, 
extended  and  improved  by  Cnllen,  advocated  by  Brown,  and  since  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  medical  writers.  MaccuUoch  has  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  others,  in  carrying  out  the  system — ^in  erecting  a  more  finished 
superstructure,  upon  the  foundation,  laid  by  Hofiman. 

I  will  endeavor  to  illustrate  this  view  of  the  subject  by  the  case  of  my 
lamented  firiend,  Dr.  Bavage.  On  the  night  of  the  28th  of  September, 
the  Dr.  arose  from  bed,  and  made  his  customary  professional  rounds,  and 
whilst  engaged  in  this  duty,  he  experienced  an  imperfectly  developed 
chill ;  upon  returning  to  bed  again  he  was  restless  and  passed  the  night 
badly.  29th.  This  morning  some  headache  and  fbver,  notwithstanding 
he  got  up,  visited  again  his  patients,  and  prescribed  for  them ;  returned 
home  with  increased  fever,  and  again  went  to  bed.  He  now  took  an 
emetic  of  tartarised  antimony,  which  was  soon  followed  by  a  warm  bath. 
The  combined  efibcts  of  the  remedial  agents  prostrated  him.  In  thiff 
situation  I  found  him  soon  after :  a  difiusive  stimulant  was  given»  under 
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which  he  soon  rallied ;  followed  bj  fever  of  moderate  excitement ;  ten 
grains  of  calomel  waa  now  given.  Afternoon,  pnlee  90 ;  skin  rather  too 
warm ;  tongue  clean ;  bowels  moved  from  the  calomel :  the  dischargee 
natural ;  he  now  sits  up  in  bed  reading  and  conversing  with^ease,  SOth. 
passed  the  night  without  sleep ;  fever  continues ;  pulse  about  the  same ; 
no  pain  in  the  head  or  back ;  alvine  excretions  natural ;  skin  moist : 
tongue  but  slightly  furred.  The  symptoms  now  seemed  so  favorable  and 
no  particular  indication- presenting  itself,  I  recommended  nothing,  feel- 
ing assured  there  could  be  no  danger,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
functional  derangement.  In  the  afternoon  I  returned  to  see  him  again  ; 
he  had  taken  during  my  absence  another  doee  of  calomel,  which  had  an 
unfavorable  effect,  bringing  away  free  watery  evacuations.  This,  how- 
ever, was  soon  checked,  and  the  bowels  again  resumed  their  normal 
action.  1st, Oct.  This  morning  I  found  him  more  comfortable,  having 
spent  the  night  pleasantly  ;  still  fever ;  pulse  90,  soft  and  regular ;  eyes 
little  red,  and  lachrymose ;  continues  to  sit  up  in  bed,  read  and  converse 
with  animation.  He  now  continued  in  this  situation  till  the  4th,  when  I 
perceived  there  was  a  slight  abatement  in  the  fever ;  the  pulse  about  60, 
soft  and  of  smaller  caliber ;  skin  moist ;  secretory  organs  performing 
their  fUnctiond  healthfully.  Tonics  were  now  suggested,  but  fearing  the 
use  of  quinine,  he  preferred  taking  five  grains  of  calomel,  and  one  of 
opium.  I  did  not  insist  on  the  quinine,  but  consented  to  his  own  pre* 
scription  ;  believing  still  there  could  be  no  danger.  6th.  2 o'clock,  this 
morning,  I  was  called  from  the  country,  where  I  had  gone  to  see  my 
family,  some  of  whom  were  very  sick ;  Tnow  found  with  ineffable  horror 
my  friend  sinking  rapidly,  attended  with  those  fearful  harbingers  of 
death,  singultus  and  black  vomit.  I  have  not  been  particular  in  giving 
the  treatment  in  this  case ;  my  object  was  only  to  notice  the  progress  of 
the  symptoms,  and  allude  to  the  general  courae  pursued.  The  patient 
was  visited  by  all  his  professional  brethren,  and  all  at  different  periods 
of  the  case  prescribed  ;  and  all  who  saw  him,  wondered  that  the  fever 
should  continue  as  it  did  in  this  case,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

Now,  what  is  most  remarkable  in  this  case,  is,  the  absence  (^  all 
organic  or  functional  derangement.  On  the  evening  previous  to  the 
appearance  of  black  vomit,  he  had  a  consistent  bilious  evacuation ;  a  soft 
skin  ;  pulse  but  little  accelerated  ;  and  no  pain,  uneasiness,  or  tendemeae 
in  the  region  of  the  chylopoietic  organs.  His  fever  continued  without 
abatement,  intermission  or  remission,  till  the  5th  day,  when  the  stage  of 
exhaustion  came  on.  From  this  time  his  strength  failed  ;  and  he  passed 
away  like  a  lamp  burning  itself  out.  This  case  shows,  not  only  when» 
the  morbid  impression  was  niade,  but  moreover  the  nature  of  that 
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vrnpr^wmoBf  thai  it  wu  •  stunolftBt ;  that  it  iiiereaaad  the  aaBaorial  aad 
IHrraua  powen^  till  they  wef«  finally  eihauated.  It  pvovea  aiao  that 
the  disaaae  in  thia  caae  apent  its  entire  foree  i^Nm  the  nenroua  and 
vaeonlar  ayatenv,  wlthonl  involving  any  other  otgnna,  or  ayatenia»  or 


I  will  now  notice  another  eaee»  thongh  dififoring  in  character  from  that 
joat  alluded  to ;  it  in  equally  important  in  ahowing  the  aeat  of  tiie  fiaat 
iaapreaaion,  and  the  nature  of  the  agent  in  prodncing  it.  Jamea  M^ 
Berry  waa  attacked  on  the  8th  of  October^  in  the  uaual  manner,  with 
chill  accompaued  by  gzeat  pain  in  the  back ;  this  waa  soon  followed  by 
a  violent  reaction ;  the  eyea  quickly  becoming  deeply  injected,  and  pain- 
fill  npon  exposure  to  the  light ;  carotide  pulsating  with  unusual  vigor ;  . 
pulse  la^e,  firm ,  corded  and  bounding.  Hia  attendant  fearing  he  would 
aat  bear  depletion,  gave  him  quinine  and  blue  mass,  alternately,  with 
the  digitalis  mixture  ;  this  braoght  on  perspiration,  in  3  or  4  hours :  but 
did  not  last  long ;  the  fever  continuing  all  night.  Morning  ef  the  9lh, 
ftvar  still  high ,  secretions  tupprened^  and  no  acti<m  from  the  bowel8,or 
very  slight ,  very  improperly,  now  waa  given  him  brandy  ;  fever  atill 
violent :  delirium,  stupor,  and  clonic  spasms  of  the  extremities,  followed 
in  quick  succession :  and  he  died  comatoee  the  next  morning  the  the  10th. 

The  symptoms  denote  very  great  irritability  of  the  heart  and  arteries, 
which  is  present  in  all  casee ;  as  will  be  further  proven  by  reference  to 
the  treatment.  In  the  more  aggravated  forma  of  this  fever^  this  morbid 
irritability  is  doubtless  changed  into  structural  derangement,  which  may 
be  seen  on  reference  to  the  post  obit  examination,  aa  noticed  above. 

The  case  of  Dr.  Hulse  is  valuable,  and  highly  interesting ;  and  one  in 
point.  This  case  resemblea  Dr.  8avage*s,  in  the  absence  of  any  mate* 
rial  functional  lesion ;  they  dififor,  however,  in  this :  the  latter,  displayed 
greater  disease  in  the  nervous  and  sensorial  powers ;  whilst  the  former 
ehowed  greater  irrUabUUy  of  the  Aeorf  and  arierUtf 

Dr.  H.  waa  attacked  in  the  uaual  manner,  with  chill ;  this,  however, 
was  of  short  duration,  and  quickly  followed  by  great  vaacnlarexcitemeait 
during  the  first  twenty-fiwr  hours :  nothing  remarkable  preaented  itealf, 
save  a  greater  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  cathartics.  This,  perfaa|Mi> 
waa  produced  by  castor  oil,  which  he  took  in  the  oomrnencement,  leaving 
the  bowels  in  an  irritable  condition ;  free  and  copious  watery  puiging 
waa  the  reault.  In  order  to  coixect  this,  I  thought  very  small  doaea  ef 
calomel  with  Dover  powder  would  be  of  service  ;  several  powders  wem 
pvepaied,  and  one  of  them  given^-oonsiating  of  three  graina  of  the  fiir* 
ner  and  two  graina  of  the  latter.  He  took  but  one  before  free  wateiy 
oatharais,  waa  again  induoed,  proatxitiag  him  very  much.    This  booq 
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gtt?e  wty  to  a  dilRurif  tt  8tiimliant»  and  aAtorwarte  bf  tb«  iwa  of  bhie  mass 
the  excration  from  the  bowela,  were  kept  daring  a  tedioua  and  daa^perena 
iHileas,  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition.  Loat  of  deep,  veatleMiMai) 
anxiety  of  mind,  and  arterial  excitement  now  irere  all  that  were"  appa- 
rent ;  no  pain  in  the  head ;  no  redneei  of  the  eyes ;  nor  feilowneea  of 
the  akin ;  indeed  during  the  whole  progreaa  of  the  caae,  there  waa  no 
evidence  of  any  dSeeaae,  organic  or  functional,  aave  high  Taacidar  action, 
which  to  our  surpriee  continued  for  eight  days,  with  very  little  variation, 
notwitnatanding  the  iavorable  condition  of  the  secretions.  Another 
moet  remarkable  ibatnre  in  this  case,  was  the  extmoffdinary  and  almost 
convulsive  throbbing  of  the  aorta.   ■ 

During  the  first  fonr  or  five  days  his  general  strength  did  not  fail  him 
greatly— on  the  5th  day  I  think,  notwithstanding,  at  the  time  there  was 
great  heat  and  dryness  of  skin;  fiillness,  tenseness,  and  frequency  of 
pulse ;  he  was  able  to  raise  up  in  the  bed  and  shave  himself.  But  as  the 
sensorial  and  nervous  powers  became  exhausted,  the  physical  powers 
gave  way,  and  his  strength  gradually  waned  till  about  the  8th  October. 
At  this  period,  his  medical  attendants  were  unable  to  account  for  the 
continuance  of  the  fever^  and  being  myself  alarmed  at  the  now  percepti- 
ble wasting  of  the  powers  of  life,  and  having  already  become  satisfied 
of  the  inutility  of  all  our  previous  efforts,  to  reduce  arterial  action ;  I 
now,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  friend  Dr.  -Todd  of  Rodney,  and  Dr.  Ben- 
brook  from  Xatchec,  waived  my  objections  to  the  use  of  quinine.  He 
was  now  put  upon  the  use  of  thia  tonic,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprised, 
in  witnessing  the  prompt  and  happy  result.  I  had  never  used  quinine 
in  active  arterial  excitement ;  not  being  able  to  reconcile  my  views  of 
the  nature  of  fever,  with  what  I  regarded  the  modus  operandi  of  this 
tonic.  Like  Soutbwood  Brarith,  who  was  unable  to  separate  fever  from 
inflammation;  though  he  makes  the  attempt,  only  to  confound  them«-I 
ceuld  not  imagine  the  existence  of  an  aggravated  form  of  continned 
fever  independent  of  fbnctional,  or  organic  lesion  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  great  vital  organs.  Bach  conditions  I  deemed  contraindicating 
tonics ;  and  I  stlQ  believe,  when  eitfaer  of  the  above  morbid  conditlona 
exist,  that  quinine  is  inadmissible.  I  was  not  mistaken  in  the  virtnea 
of  qninine,  but  I  was  deceived  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  f^er. 

I  now  think  fbver  can  exist  When  there  is  a  perfectly  normal  state  of 
tke  seerelory  organs ;  as  the  above  ease  and  that  of  Dr.  Bavage  will 
elearly  prove.  To  letnm  to  oar  ease.  It  was  not  long  after  the  fin* 
doae  of  qninine,  1  gr.,  beft^e  I  observed  the  pnlse  to  lessen  in  frequeney ,. 
and  on  repeating  it  for  sereral  hoars,  and  giring  nlse  tiie  Dig^tdis,  we 
irefe  fertanatir  in  lemoirtng  Iflie  fofev  eatiieiy  * 
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Organic  lesions  do  occur  sometimes,  but  tliey  form  no  part  of  the 
pathology  of  this  disease,  that  is,  there  axe  none  that  are  invarably 
present,  or  that  contribute  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  disease :  but 
they  are  accidental  complications,  sometimes  the  results  of  idiosyncrasy, 
habits,  predisposition  of  certain  organs,  or  modifications  produced  by 
treatment.  When  organic  derangement  takes  place,  and  the  brain,  the 
spine,  or  the  heart,  are  not  the  seat,  a  favorable  prognosis  may  be  form- 
ed, for  when  any  of  the  abdominal  viscera  bear  the  force  of  the  disease 
the  more  vital  organs,  by  a  well  known  law  of  the  animal  economy,  are 
exempt.  This  fact  may  be  exemplified  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Williams.— 
This  gentleman  was  attacked  in  the  usual  manner;  all  the  fearful  symp- 
toms which  characterize  yellow  fever  during  the  first  stages  of  the 
disease  were  present,  pain  in  the  head,  injected  eyes,  irritable  stomach, 
jactitation,  with  high  arterial  excitement,  pulse  unusually  large,  firm, 
and  corded.  Those  symptoms  continuing  for  three  or  four  days,  after 
which  occurred  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  of  a  most  violent  character, 
upon  the  appearance  of  this  complication  the  disease  assumed  a  new 
form,  resembling  more  than  yellow  fever  a  severe  synocha ;  indeed  yellow 
fever  was  merged  into  violent  inflammatory  fever—- he  suffered  much 
from  this  new  complaint — ^pain  in  the  lumber  region  and  along  the  course 
of  the  uretas  intolerable,  discharging  per  urethra  for  several  days  a  dark 
ditMolved  blood  instead  of  urine.  This  affection  gradually  gave  way  to 
the  usual  treatment,  when  his  recovery  was  complete.  The  fortunatQ 
result  in  this  case  may  be  fairly  attributable  to  the  accidental  ocnrrence 
of  inflammation.  I  say  accidental,  for  the  reason  that  inflammations  are 
by  no  means  common ;  and  inflammation  of  the  kidneys  less  so  than  of 
other  organs. 

This  was  the  only  case  that  I  now  remember,  that  exhibited  any 
evidence  of  inflammation  of  the  abdominal  organs.  Mr.  Wood  died  of 
sub-acute  inflammation  of  the  brain.  H.  Logan  of  phrenitis,  and  J« 
Berry  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  spinal  column. 

Inflammation  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  essential  feature  in  the  patholo* 
gy  of  yellow  fever,  and  when  its  presence  is  manifest,  we  are  not  to  look 
upon  it  as  the  cause  of  fever,  but  as  one  of  its  results.  In  very  few 
instances  was  the  existence  of  inflammation  suspected  in  any  of  the 
organs,  and  when  this  condition  did  occur,  whether  in  the  brain,,spinal, 
cord,  heart,  or  any  where  else  it  was  the  result  of  reflex  action,  and  not 
primary  affection.  Evidence  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  yel* 
low  fever  often  kills  instantaneously:  inflammation  is  a  process  which 
paeees  through  several  stages  before  it  can  destroy  life,  and  never  doea 
destroy  life  suddenly  even  when  it  attacks  the  more  vital  organs.  Again^ 
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the  absence  of  til  ctructunl  denngemeot  in  poti  mfiriem  examination 
of  rabjecto  of  yellow  feyer,  the  sadden  manner  of  death,  and  the  great 
fatality  attending  the  disease,  all  attest  the  correctness  of  the  position 
taken,  i.  e.,  that  inflammation  occaring  in  yellow  fever  is  but  an  acci- 
dental complication  and  forms  no  part  of  the  nature  of  the  disease. 

I  shall  now  close  this  part  of  my  subject  with  a  brief  recapitulation  of 
the  morbid  events,  noticed  in  the  fever  of  Rodney. 

Firti, — ^The  febrile  poison  is  received  by  the  nervous  system,  and  upon 
which  the  full  force  of  the  disease  is  oflen  expended,  as  seen  in  the  cases 
of  sudden  death,  and  those  who  seem  to  die  ftomtLwatHnff  of  the  senso- 
rial and  nervous  powers;  without  involving  any  other  system  in  the 
derangement. 

Second. — ^Tlie  veueular  tyalem  becomes  involved,  and  in  the  general 
disturbance  of  the  circulation  which  follows,  any  organ  of  the  body  is 
liable  to  receive  its  undue  and  misdirected  force,  producing  structural 
derangement,  but  this  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

Third. — ^The  suppression  or  derangement  of  secretion,  the  first  a  con- 
sequence of  morbid  condition  of  the  blood ;  the  second,  the  result  of 
disturbance  in  the  vascular  system. 

Fourth, — A  morbid  condition  of  the  blood ;  which  may  be  produced  by 
direct  nervous  influence,  or  by  impaired  powers  in  the  secreting 
organs. 

I  have  now  described  the  fever  of  Rodney ;  pointed  out  the  diagnostic 
features  of  this,  and  bilious  remittent  fevers,  remarlced  the  absence  of 
the  structural  disease  in  the  chylopoietic  organs ;  noticed  the  morbid 
phenomena  of  the  fever  as  they  appeared  to  the  writer:  and  the  causes 
which  operate  sometimes  in  determining  the  peculiar  nature  of  individ- 
ual cases.  These  considerations  should  direct  us  in  the  adoption  of 
proper  remedial  measures.  We  should  be  careful  not  to  suflfer  a  blind 
adherance  to  any  particular  indication,  or  a  love  of  any  favorite  theory 
mislead  our  judgments,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  condition  of  the  system.  But  rather  kt  us  explore  the  whole  field 
of  morbid  derangement,  and  concentrate  our  remedial  efibrts  towards  the 
relief  of  such  systems,  or  organs,  as  seem  most  deeply  implicated,  and 
most  deserving  our  special  interference.  By  keeping  constantly  and 
strictly  in  view  the  above  objects,  the  judgment  of  the  physician  must 
be  better  able  to  discern  the  bearing  and  scope  of  the  varying  symptoms 
of  each  case  submitted  to  his  care  ;  and  his  curative  plan  based  on  cor- 
rect principles,  must  be  such  as  science  approves  and  the  moral  respon- 
sibilities of  the  profession  demand. 

Treaiment,    Before  entering  upon  a  detail  of  the  practice  found  most 
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in  ika  lOe^pfd^oHo,  it  may  be  neeiol  to  offnr  some  general 
remarks  vpen  tbe  oowree  puieued  early  in  the  eiiidemio ;  before  the  char* 
aetor  d  the  fbver  wea  known.  In  doing  so  I  woiald  exceedinf  liy  regwt, 
v«re  any  of  my  readera  to  anniose,  that  I  deeired  in  the  leaat,  to  reflect 
npon  the  jadgmeoty  or  good  aenee  of  the  fiuwity  ^  Rodney ;  who  as  a 
body  of  gentlemen  fi>r  intelligenoe,  reepectabilSty  <^  attaiamenta,  and 
high  moral  and  intelleetaal  worth,  %re  inferior  to  no  faculty  in  the 
fibwth. 

Seme  of  the  physieiane  may  have  seen  casually  a  case  of  yellow  fever, 
hat  none  I  believe,  had  ever  observed  a  case  daring  its  entire  progress. 
Dr.  Savage  who  had  practiced  medicine  for  twenty  years  in  the  town 
and  neighborhood,  had  never  attended  a  case ;  nor  do  I  believe  any  had 
ever  ecoaied  in  Rodney  before.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
strange  that  they  should  be  deceived  in  the  eharacter  of  the  fever 
before  its  epidemic  features  were  revealed.  Four  or  five  died  before  its 
presence  was  even  suspected;  subsequently  it  was  euggested  by 
Dr.  Andrews  that  the  disease,  resembled  yellow  fever,  tho*  the  rest 
of  the  iaeolty  refused  to  admit  the  analogy. 

On  the  first  of  October,  Mr.  Wood  dying  of  the  Mack  vomit,  and 
several  others  following  soon  after,  and  the  occurrence  of  seven  or 
eight  new  oases  about  the  same  period,  dispelled  all  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Up  to  this  period  twelve  had  died,  and  about  fifteen  mora  were 
seriously  ill  with  the  fever. 

The  feculty  without  any  exception," at  this  time  looked  upon  the  dis* 
ease  as  an  agglmvated  form  of  bilious  fever,  and  like  the  majority  of 
phyaicians  in  the  South  in  the  treatment  of  that  fever,  regarded  Calo* 
mel  as  the  JEigia  of  safety.  Almost  every  case  treated  strictly  upon 
this  plan,  and  tbe  greater  number  were  so  treated,  during  the  early 
period  of  the  epid^nic,  died.  This  ihtality  could  not  have  been  owing 
to  greater  virulence  In  the  febrile  poison  at  the  commencement ;  for  sev- 
eral oases  as  I  will  hereaiber  show,  were  attacked  at  the  same  tioie,  but 
treated  di^rently,  recovered.  And  it  was  observed  by  all,  when  the 
faculty  losing  confidence  in  their  first  remedial  course,  and  upon  adopt- 
ing another,  the  disease  readily  gave  way,  and  few  cases  resulted 
fetally. 

The  diffsrent  preparations  of  opium  were  also  used  at  this  period,  and 
with  fetal  efibots.  It  is,  I  brieve,  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ablest 
writers,  from  Rash  to  the  present  time,  that  opium  in  yellow  fever  is 
inadmissible  in  most  cases.  I.think  it  was  particulariy  so  in  the  fever 
of  Rodney.  Nearly  all  cases  exhibited  great  cerebral  disturbance  during 
(be  vloleace  ef  the  fiist  reaction ;  added  to  this,  there  was  in  many 
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uMUBOMt  aseiilivs  M^pmiioii  of aeevetion.  Opium  undar  toch eii««m- 
stances,  oonld  bttt  increue  the  detenninatton  to  tlie  bead,  and  pievent 
the  Teatomtion  of  aecretion.  Bach  caaea  died  of  ooageakion  or  uiflaai* 
matloii  of  the  hrain. 

The  fiee  oae  of  the  kmcei  waa  also  resorted  to«n  aome  instanoes,  dis- 
appointing the  hopes  of  the  practitioner,  in  every  caae,  where  thecaloaiel 
and  opium  fbrmed  the  chief  remedial  agents.  I  heard  of  but  one  oaaSy 
treated  with  calomel  and  opium  that  recovered ;  and  that  waa  a  lady 
who  waa  visited  about  the  commencement  of  her  fiwer,  with  her  usual 
catamenial  discharges.  This  periiaps  diverted  the  eiraulation  from  the 
brain,  thereby  preventing  fatal  lesions. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  proscribe  the  use  of  the  laneet  in  yellow  fever, 
because  of  its  failure  in  some  few  cases.  The  case  referred  to,  in  the 
absence  of  the  menstrual  evacuation  would  have  been  benefitted  by  it. 
Women,  generally,  particularly  near  the  menatrual  period,  will  bear  the 
loss  of  blood  better  than  men.  The  eflbcts  of  blood-lettiBg  are  more 
frequently  modified,  or  varied,  by  the  associate  treatment  than  is  gene^- 
rally  supposed.  These  facts  forbid  my  ccmdemning  a  remedy  which, 
though  in  the  main,  was  useless,  or,  unnecessary,  was  doubtless  some- 
times valuable. 

I  have  during  my  residence  in  the  South,  for  6  years,  given  calomel 
liberally  in  the  treatment  of  bilious  remittent  fever  ;  and  I  do  not  now 
remember  an  instance  where  I  have  regretted  its  use.  After  my  visit- 
ing Rodney,  during  the  epidemic,  I  gave  calomel  repeatedly  in  laige  and 
small  doses  $  bat  in  no  instance,  with  the  beneficial  eflfocts  anticipated. 
To  remove  the  ingests  of  the  bowels,  a  single  dose  may  at  first  be  given ; 
but  after  this,  I  saw  no  good  result  irom  its  repetition.  It  was  given  at 
first  in  large  doses,  from  ten  to  twenty  grains ;  the  faculty  becoming  dis- 
pleased with  the  efibct,  various  doses  were  tried  ;  but,  I  believe  with  no 
better  result.  Very  small  doses  were  given,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  Dr. 
Hulse,  with  no  favorable  effect.  After  reviewing  the  cases  that  were 
presented  to  my  observation,  especially  bearing  in  mind  two  who  died 
ptyalised,  I  have  come  to  the  conclasion,  that  calomel  in  the  fever  of 
Rodney,  was  not  only  useless,  but  in  many  cases  highly  injurious. 

The  general  indications  claiming  the  attention  of  the  practitioner,  may 
be  thus  briefly  stated ;  equalize  the  circulation ;  reduce  aensorial  and 
nervous  excitement,  when  too  great ;  or  sustain  and  support  the  same, 
under  continued  waste ;  allay  irriutingof  the  vascular  system,  and  guard 
the  vital  organs  against  ondue  arterial  action,  and  restore  or  correct 
vitiated  secretions. 

EmeHci. — Immediately  upon  the  attack,  while  yet  the  patient  was 
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mdSsnng  with  the  chilly  an  emetic  of  Tartarised  Antimony  was  I  believe 
in  most^instanceB,  when  the  case  resulted  favorably,  osed.  I  believe  when 
ihey  were  given  promptly,  and  in  the  chill,  they  prevented  suspension  of 
secretion ;  which  was  observed  in  many  cases,  who  were  not  treated  in 
this  manner.  Few  died,  when  the  treatment  was  thus  commenced,  and 
a  majority  of  those  who  recovered  took  the  emetic.  They  seemed  to 
shorten  the  chill,  restore  the  equilibrium  in  the  circulation,  render  the 
reaction  more  complete,  and  increase  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
to  the  influence  of  other  remedies.  Since  the  epidemic  of  Rodney,  in 
reviewing  the  valuable  essay  of  Dr.  Gartwright;  I  find  I  am  preceded  as 
well  as  surpassed  in  my  admiration  of  this  remedy.  He  says,  "  in  the 
first  stages  of  yellow  fever,  or  in  that  which  consists  in  an  ataxic  or 
crippled  reaction,"  when  the  blood  is  unequally  determined,  the  heat 
unequally  difihsed,  sensation  impaired,  and  secretion  suspended ;  I  found 
no  remedy  or  coitabination  of  remedies  which  produced  such  decided 
efiects  as  Tartar  emetic  in  full  doses.**  He  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  producing  an  impression  on  the  stomach,  by  the 
tartar — ^the  necessity  of  repeating  the  dose  3  to  10  grs.  every  one,  two 
and  three  hours.  I  saw  no  such  insensibility  of  the  stomach-p-K>ne  dose 
of  4  grs.  given  all  at  once,  was  sufficient  in  all  cases ;  producing  free  and 
prompt  emesis.  The  Dr.  relied  on  this  remedy  principally »  and  seemed 
to  attribute  his  success  entirely  to  this,  and  the  use  of  the  lancet. 

I  never  used  the  emetic  in  any  other  stage  than  the  first,  and  I  agree 
with  Dr.  C.  that  their  use  in  any  subsequent  stage  must  be  hazardous. 
Oreat  caution  should  be  observed  in  giving  the  emetic ;  care  should  be 
taken  that  its  efllect  be  not  protracted  too  long — ^nor  do  I  think  they  would 
be  admissible  in  persons  of  delicate  constitution,  or  those  feeble  from 
recent  illness. 

Bath, — When  the  emetic  failed  to  diffuse  the  heat,  and  equalize  the 
<;irculation,  the  next  remedy  in  order  most  valuable  as  an  auxiliary,  was 
the  warm  Miutard  Bath*  After  the  operation  of  the  emetic,  if  the  feet 
remained  cool,  the  patient  sufiered  from  a  morbid  sensibility,  complain- 
ing alternately  of  heat  and  cold,  he  was  placed  in  a  bath.  From  ten  to 
fifleen  minutes  were  generally  sufficient  to  remove  morbid  sensibility, 
restore  the  broken  balance  in  the  circulation  and  establish  as  well  as 
moderate  general  excitement.  The  bath  sometimes  brought  on  a  gen- 
eral perspiration,  which  however  I  believe  never  lasted  any  time.  The 
foot  bath  was  us^d  with  the  view  of  inviting  the  circulation  from  the 
brain,  and  indoQ^ng  moisture  upon  the  skin;  and  iu  some  instances  with 
seeming  good  effect.  But  in  all  instances  I  believe  the  effect  was  only 
temporary. 
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CaUiarHci. — I  think  it  importajut  that  the  bowels  in  every  case  should 
be  freely  evacuated,  as  soon  after  reiiction  is  established  as  possible  ;  but 
after  this  period  free  purging  is  not  desirable.  By  the  early  evacuation 
of  the  bowels,  the  ingesta  which  may  prove  a  source  of  irritation  in  the 
course  of  the  fever,  are  removed,  and  the  bowels  become  more  suscepti- 
ble to  the  subsequent  action  of  medicine :  and  torpor  less  likely  to  occur. 
Afler  the  faculty  had  become  familiar  with  the  disease,  and  consequently 
acquired  some  success  in  the  treatment,  a  preference  for  particular 
purgatives  became  apparent.  Each  physician  had  his  favorite,  nor  can 
I  say  that  any  very  decided  advantage  can  be  claimed  by  either  in  this 
respect.  Blue  JdcLsty  I  think  deserves  the  first  place  in  the  list,  as  it  was 
most  generally  relied  on,  and  less  liable  to  objection  than  any  other. 

As  a  purgative  I  thought  this  remedy  better  adapted  to  the  state  of 
excitability  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  than  all  others.  It  was  given  in 
doses  of  five  grs.  every  hour,  till  the  patient  had  taken  30  or  40  grains ; 
at  which  time,  if  the  bowels  were  not  moved,  oil  or  seidlitz  powders  some- 
times, and  in  other  instances  injections  were  resorted  to  as  auxiliaries. 
As  a  corrective  of  the  secretions  this  remedy  was  in  the  latter  periods  of 
the  epidemic  depended  on  entirely;,  and  I  believe  richly  deserved  the 
confidence  of  its  advocates.  But  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  some 
of  the  physicians  preferred  Ccutor  Oil  as  a  purgative,  given  after  the 
manner  of  the  physicians  of  New  Qrleans,  commencing  their  treatment 
with  it.  I  am  informed  by  some,  that  they  used  the  oil  successfully  in 
this  manner,  I  did  not  observe  its  effect,  but  in  one  case.  Dr.  H.,  and 
that  detered  me  from  its  use  entirely.  In  the  first  of  the  attack  in  most 
cases  a^  noticed  above,  there  was  great  irritation  of  the  bowels  evinced 
by  free  watery  purging.  This  tendency  I  thought  prohibited  the  use  of 
oil.  In  the  subsequent  stages  of  the  disease^  all  agreed,  I  believe,  in 
the  use  of  the  blue  pill,  aided  by  injections,  in  maintaining  a  soluble 
condition  of  the  bowels,  and  in  obtaining  or  correcting  secretions* 

Blood-letting . — Venesection  was  performed^  in  some  few  cases  with 

good  effect,  where  in  the  early  stages  of  the  excitement,  great  injury 

threatened  some  one  of  the  vital  organs.    In  such  cases,  the  pulse  was 

fhll,  firm,  frequent  and  corded.    In  the  case  of  Dr.  Todd  its  effects  were 

very  manifest.    It  was  also  used  in  other  cases,  but  with  no  marked 

beneficial  effect.    Upon  the  whole,  blood-letting  was  not  regarded  as  a 

necessary  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  the  fever  of  Rodney,  and  only 

occasionally  resorted  to,  to  reduce  undue  vascular  excitement,  when 

threatening  some  one  of  the  organs  with  structural  lesion.     Cupping 

was  more  firequently  performed  than  venesection^  and  with  more  decided 

advantage.    Topical  bleeding  from  the  temples,  the  whole  length  of  the 
Vol.  III.— 22. 
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spinal  column  and  over  the  region  of  the  abdominal  viscera  by  means  of 
cups  was  repeatedly  tried,  and  in  many  instances  with  happy  results. 
Dr.  Picket,  who  was  very  partial  to  this  mode  of  blood-letting,  speaks 
highly  of  the  value  of  this  remedy.  Blittert  after  cupping,  were  some* 
times  applied,  and  more  frequently  where  topical  blood-letting  was  not 
deemed  necessary,  and  always  with  advantage. 

X%i/aZ{t.— As  an  auxiliary  to  the  lancet,  in  cases  when  this  remedy 
was  indicated,  and  in  all  others  where  bleeding  was  not  required,  the 
Digitalis  in  combination  with  Spirits  Nitre  Dulc,  Autim :  Vin.  and  Pare- 
goric, was  held  in  high  estimation.  To  allay  morbid  irriiability  of  the 
heart,  tLud  reduce  the  force  of  arterial  action,  direct  the  circulation  to  the 
surface,  inducing  free  diaphoresis;  this  combination  was  invaluable, 
except  in  cases  of  great  organic  lesion.  This  remedy  superceded  the  use 
of  the  lancet,  and  effected  more  during  the  exacerbation  than  all  others. 

For  several  years  1  have  used  the  same  combination,  omitting  the 
Paregoric,  in  treatment  of  bilious  remitting,  and  intermitting  fevers, 
with  singular  success.  So  entirely  have  I  depended  upon  the  Digitalis 
mixture,  in  the  management  of  those  fevers,  that  I  have  seldom  resorted 
to  the  lancet.  I  have  frequently  been  enabled  by  its  use  to  break  up  a 
paroxysm  in  the  midst  of  the  stage,  by  producing  free  diaphoresis,  and 
during  the  intermission  thus  brought  about,  by  promptly  giving  quinine, 
I  have  seen  the  fever  give  way,  without  the  recurrence  of  another 
paroxysm. 

Observing  in  the  case  of  Miss  Sarah  Watkins,  12  hours  after  attack, 
a  slight  abatement  in  the.  fever,  I  concluded  to  try  this  medicine,  with 
the  hope  of  converting  the  disease  into  a  remittent,  or  intermittent 
fever.  The  digitalis  was  given  in  combination  with  spirits  nitre,  and 
I  was  delighted  with  the  result.  The  remission  was  not  sufficiently 
complete  I  thought,  to  warrant  the  use  of  quinine,  but  we  had  gained 
something,  and  I  determined  to  persevere  till  we  should  effect  a  complete 
apyrexla.  It  was  now  given  every  hour  during  the  exacerbation,  and 
again  with  good  efibct ;  but  fever  still  too  high  to  admit  the  quinine. 
The  same  course  was  pursued  in  the  third  paroxysm  and  with  increased 
advantage, — the  fever  going  off  this  time,  the  quinine  was  ordered,  and 
afler  taking  for  several  days  this  tonic  together  with  blue  mass,  where 
the  state  of  the  bowels  required,  she  rapidly  recovered.  Some  two  or 
three  days  after  witnessing  the  ffects  described  in  this  case,  I  met  Dr. 
Benbrook,  who  had  kindly  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  faculty  of  Rod- 
ney. To  my  surprise,  I  found  he  was  familiar  with  the  use  of  Digitalis 
in  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever,  and  prescribed  it  with  great  confidence 
in  all  cases,  submitted  to  his  care  in  Rodney.    It  was  now  used  generally 
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in  the  treatment  of  the  diseaee,  by  eyery  Physician  in  Rodney ;  and 
certainly  with  evident  good  effects.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Digitalis  mix- 
ture, otnitting  the  paregoric,  for  I  have  always  dreaded  opium  in  any 
form,  where  there  was  any  cerebral  disturbance,  is  a  valuable  medicine 
in  the  treatment  of  all  fevers;  and  its  success  in  the  treatment  of  the 
fever  of  Rodney,  is  additional  proof  of  its  importance. 

Quinine. — ^This  remedy  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  fever  given 
liberally,  but  with  no  satisfactory  results ;  so  fatal  was  the  disease  at 
first  under  every  form  of  treatment,  that  the  faculty  lost  confidence  in 
this  remedy,  as  well  as  all  others ;  but  after  abandoning  the  calomel  and 
opium,  and  again  resorting  to  quinine,  which  they  did,  the  results 
were  very  different,  and  I  may  now  infer  that  the  first  want  of  success, 
was  no  fiiult  of  this  remedy ;  besides,  quinine  was  used  during  the  most 
fatal  periods  of  the  epidemic,  but  given  without  calomel  and  opium  in 
several  cases,  with  very  favorable  results.  The  case  of  Proskee  attended 
by  Dr.  Todd,  is  one  in  point.  '<  This  occurred  when  nearly  every  other 
case  proved  fatal.  He  was  attacked  in  tbe  usual  manner ;  had  high 
fbver,  pain  in  the  back  ^. — After  free  evacuation  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  when  upon  taking  about  twenly  grs.  in  course  of  13  hours,  his 
fever  abated ;  and  finally  went  off  leaving  him  well  in  three  days.  Mrs. 
Wood,  attended  by  Dr.  Andrews,  also  Messrs.  Harwood  and  Mitchell, 
attended  by  Dr.  Hulse,-^11  recovering  about  the  same  period.  In  all, 
free  evacuations  were  first  obtained,  when  by  the  use  of  quinine 
a  speedy  convalescence  was  brought  about.  I  think  quinine,  was . 
highly  useful  in  the  treatment  of  the  fever  of  Rodney,  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  could  have  been  used  with  advantage  indiscriminately  in  all 
cases.  When  there  is  no  organic  lesion,  and  the  state  of  the  circulation 
seems  to  threaten  none,  and  an  entire  exemption  from  all  cerebral  dis- 
tarbance,  with  a  soft  pulse  and  moist  skin,  I  have  no  doubt,  whether 
in  the  treatment  of  bilious  or  yellow  fever,  quinine  would  be  advanta- 
geous. But  when  there  is  any  organic  lesion,  or  any  determination  to 
the  brain,  the  pulse  full,  bounding,  and  tense  ;  I  should  prefer  reducing 
this  violent  action,  by  the  lancet,  if  either  of  the  conditions  noticed 
were  present ;  if  not,  by  the  use  of  tbe  digitalis  mixture,  after  which 
the  free  use  of  quinine  becomes  necessary. 

The  case  of  Berry  before  referred  to,  shows  the  impropriety  of  using 
quinine  or  stimulents  in  these  conditions,  and  before  free  evacuation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  is  effected.  He  was  put  upon  the  use  of  quinine 
combined  with  blue  mass,  which  failed  to  produce  f^e  action  from 
the  bowels— *de termination  to  the  brain  marked  the  first  reaction — throb- 
bing of  the  carotids^pain  in  the  head  and  delirium  soon  followed:  in 
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which  state  instead  of  gaarding  the  hrain  from  undue  arterial  excite- 
ment, the  medtcal  attendant,  supposing  the  individual  had  been  addicted 
to  the  too  free  nse  of  spirits,  and  apprehending  a  failing  of  the  powers 
of  life,  gave  brandy — conut  and  convulsions  followed — and  death  quickly 
closed  the  scene. 

The  case  of  Mandeville,  treated  by  the  writer,  is  valuble  in  illustra- 
ting the  use  of  quinine  and  the  manner  of  giving  it.  This  case  was 
attacked  with  chill,  followed  by  great  pain  in  the  head,  and  back — 
reaction  violent — threatening  the  brain.  He  was  bled  from  the  arm  ; 
blistered  on  the  back  of  the  neck — bowels  freely  evacuated — after  which 
he  was  placed  upon  the  use  of  the  digitalis  mixture,  omitting  the  pare- 
goric. This  was  continued  in  doses  of  a  teaspooniiill,  every  hour  for 
ten  hours ;  when  an  abatement  in  the  fever  was  brought  about,  eviden- 
ced by  subsidence  of  arterial  action ;  less  pain  in  the  head — soft 
pulse,  and  some  moisture  upon  the  skin.  The  quinine  was  now  com- 
menced, and  given  alternately  with  digitalis  in  doses  of  two  grains 
every  hour — ^under  this  treatment  the  fbver  gradually  gave  way,  and  left 
him  convalescent  in  three  days,  from  the  attack. 

Carbonate  of  .Ammonia.— This  remedy  was  used  with  supposed  good 
afibct  in  irritability  of  the  stomach,  which  sometimes  proved  trouble- 
some both  in  the  early,  and  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  It  was  also 
given  in  the  stage  of  exhaustion  as  a  difihsive  stimulant,  and  sometimes 
as  a  diaphoretic,  but  never  I  believe  with  any  marked  advantage. 

Sugar  of  Lead.-^Th\B  I  gave  in  some  instances  in  black  vomit ; 
none  recovered  after  this  symptom,  therefore  I  cannot  say  any  very  de- 
cided effect  can  be  attributed  to  its  use.  I  thought,  however,  combined 
with  camphor,  it  relieved  the  patient  of  that  most  distressing  symptom, 
singultus ;  and  lessened  the  frequency  of  the  vomiting.  I  have  very 
often  used  the  sugar  of  lead  in  combination  with  calomel,  in  the  common 
fevers  of  the  country,  with  the  view  of  correcting  watery  discharges, 
which  are  sometimes  very  alarming,  with  fine  efiect.  I  gave  it  with 
this  object,  and  With  good  efiect,  in  one  case  during  the  late  epidemic. 
It  is  not  generally  known,  that  this  remedy  may  be  given  very  liberally, 
without  producing  any  other  inconvenience  than  a€Uination,  For  my 
acquaintance  with  this  medicine,  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  Drake  whose 
valuble  remarks  upon  its  use  in  Cholera,  I  have  net  yet  forgotten. 

A&T.  2.^0n  Tuberelei  and  Phihitu.    By  Jambs  Black,  M.  D.^— 

Considerable  difibrence  of  opinion  still  exists  among  pothologists  as  to  the 
generation  and  development  of  tubercles,  as  found  in  the  lungs — ^whether 
they  are  the  physiological  result  of  a  low  inflammatien,  or  are  a  peculiar 
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deposit  firom  the  bloody  formed  by  the  aggregation  of  certain  morbid  or 
•emi-organiiied  molecules,  or  whether  they  are  an  abnormal  growth,  of 
the  nature  of  hydatids.  Their  primary  localization  is  also  unsettled. 
Ctorber  considers  these  deposits  may  arise  from  any  arrestment  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  lungs,  by  which  an  exudation  of  the  pla&ma  or  liquar 
•amguinia  takes  place  through  the  parietes  of  the  vessels  into  the  paren* 
chymal  tissue,  and  so  the  tubercles  are  formed — ^thus  making  them  a 
mere  exudation  of  albumen,  if  not  of  fibrinous  globules.  Lugol  considers 
their  formation  to  be  an  Q%cnefu^*^-organized  matter  capable  of  nutrition, 
similar  to  parasitical  growths  in  other  parts,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
hydatids,  intestinal  worms,  and  pediculu  All  these  parasitical  com- 
plaints are  held  to  be  much  more  frequent  in  acrofulo]iiB  habits  than  in 
others ;  and  he  denies  that  tubercles  begin  to  soften  first  in  the  centre, 
but  equally  throughout-^being  previously  quite  homogeneous  in  their 
texture.  As  a  proof  that  tubercles  are  endowed  with  vascularity,  Lugol 
has  met  with  two  instances  of  hemorrhage  in  their  interior ;  and,  aocord- 
ing  to  his  latest  opinions,  tubercles  are  no  more  to  be  looked  upon  as 
devoid  of  blood-vessels,  than  the  pleuxa  or  the  white  matter  of  the  brain, 
when  congestion  ox  inflammation  does  not  exist ;  but  where  vessels  are 
easily  detected  by  the  naked  eye  in  all  of  them,  when  these  phenomena 
take  place.*  Dr.  Kingston  also  argues  &>t  the  vasonlarity  of  tubercles, 
and  cites,  as  an  analogous  proof,  the  n^ppoted  non-vascularity  of  articular 
cartilage,  which,  he  says,  has  now  been  proved  to  be  supplied  with 
blood  vessels.f  In  this,  he  may  be  said  to  overlook  the  ready  develop- 
ment of  vessels  in  textures  normally  corpuscular,  or  only  endowed  with 
cellular  permeability.  In  opposition  to  these  views,  many  pathologists, 
especially  in  this  country,  consider  tubercles  to  be  composed  of  inorga- 
nized  matter  deposited  from  the  blood  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  air- 
cells,  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  kings.  It  also 
follows,  that  as  no  change  can  originate  in  the  organised  .matter  itself, 
so  the  solidified  tubercle  can  only  be  affected  through  the  agency  of  the 
parts  around,  or  in  contact  with  it.  These  latter  opinions  are  founded, 
principally,  on  the  anatomical  researches  of  Dr.  Carswell;  and  Dr. 
Watson  adopts  them  to  their  full  extent,  while  he  agrees  with  Lugol, 
that  the  formation  of  tuberdes  is  closely  linked  with  the  scrofulous 
diathesis.}  While  the  miliary  tubercles  are  considered  by  Andral  as  the 
pulmonary  vesicles  rendered  hard  by  chronic  i^flammaiwni  others,  fol- 

^Lttgol's  Lectures,  by  M.  M.  Bennett  and  Ouiet;  Medical  Gazette,  Sept. 
24,  1841. 

t  Medical  Gazette,  November  26, 1841. 
X  Lectures  in  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xzix. 
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lowing  Dr.  Carawell,  continue  to  attribute  them  to  a  secretion  from  the 
blood,  not  of  tubercular  matter  alone,  but  of  also  of  a  portion  of  its 
albuminous  fluid,  forming  a  transparent  matrix  or  cyst  for  the  more  solid 
deposit.  Dr.  Watts  seems  to  hold  the  modified  view  of  tubercles  being 
of  an  intermediate  nature  between  pus  and  coagulable  lymph,  first 
solidifying,  then  eoflening.'"  That  tubercles  are  the  pure  result  of 
inflammation  is  now  rarely  entertained  ;  but  the  more  modem  phrase- 
ology is,  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  perversion  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  nutrition ;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  occasions 
that  to  be  deposited  as  inorganizable  albumen,  which,  in  a  sound  state, 
would  have  taken  on  the  form  of  organized  fibrine.f  Dr.  Campbell, 
moreover,  in  his  late  Obtervaiiontf  infers,  with  some  French  physiolo- 
gists, that  the  pulmonary  capillaries  are  of  smaller  dimensions  in  indi- 
viduals of  strumous  habits,  than  in  those  of  a  healthy  constitution. 
This  is  the  predisposition  which  arrests  the  imperfectly  organized  glob- 
ules in  the  lungs — a  deposition  therefore  takes  place  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  followed  in  process  of  time  by  a  reaction,  explosive  of  the 
disease.  M.  Louis,  in  his  admirable  article  on  Phthisis,  in  the  IHelion- 
'narie  de  Jledeceiney  lately  published,  takes  a  review  of  all  the  theories 
existing  on  this  subject,  and  considers  objectionable  that  of  tubercle 
being  the  result  of  inflammation,  or  of  being  nothing  but  concreted  pus, 
having  its  seat  in  the  venous  capillaries,  according  to  Gruveilhier  and 
Lallemand.  He  considers  the  semi-transparent  granulation  or  miliary 
tubercle  as  the  first  degree,  or  the  nucleus  which  is  developed  into  the 
crude  tubercle ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  seems  inclined  to  attribute  some 
vascular  organization  to  these  bodies.  The  article  is  a  most  valuable 
one,  and  deserves  translation  into  our  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  hopeless  fktality  of  tubercular  phthisis 
in  general  after  all  the  progress  that  has  lately  been  made  into  its 
genen$  and  the  intimate  analysis  of  its  morbid  products,  still  we  may 
say,  we  are  advancing  in  the  more  correct  appreciation  of  those  cases, 
in  which  a  lamentable  issue  is  to  take  place,  through  the  means  of  our 
stethoscopic  diagnosis.  The  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  predisponent 
causes  and  the  incipient  condition  of  the  disease  is,  by  degrees,  leading 
us  to  a  more  scientific  application  of  preventive  measures,  and  especially, 
by  correcting  early  aberrations  in  the  nutritive  organs.  The  use  also 
of  respiratsrs  and  of  artificial  local  atmospheres,  as  recommended  by 
Mr.  Jeffries,^  if  a  timely  removal  to  an  appropriate  climate  cannot  be 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  March,  1842. 
t  Carpenter's  Physiology,  p.  497. 
X  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxx. 
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accomplished,  are  also  thought  more  worthy  of  attention.  It  would  also 
appear  from  Liebig*s  late  investigations,  that  a  diminshed  supply  of 
oxygen  from  a  warm  and  moist  atmosphere  would  tend  to  diminish  the* 
amount  and  severity  of  pulmonic  disease.*  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  lately 
published  work,f  while  he  considers,  like  several  of  his  predecessors, 
the  fouM  et  origo  of  the  disease  to  be  owing  to  inorganizable  matter 
being  conveyed  into  the  blood  from  a  defective  or  perverted  nutritive ' 
process,  strongly  insists  on  a  judicious  regime  and  diet  in  youth,  especially 
where  there  is  phthisical  diathesis  in  the  parents.  To  detect  the  earli- 
est invasion  of  the  disease,  which  is  the  most  difficult  point  in  our 
stethoscopic  diagnosis,  he  recommends  M.  Fournet's  very  discrimina- 
tive attention  to  the  respiratory  murmurs,  and  especially  to  those  of 
expiration,  which  are  increased  both  in  duration  and  intensity,  while 
the  inspiratory  murmur  is  increased  only  in  intensity,  but  diminished  in 
duration. 

The  occasional  discovery  of  cicatrized  cavities  in  the  lungs,  such  as 
are  related  by  M.  Payan,  of  Hotel  Dieu  of  Aix,  and  by  Dr.  Stokes  and 
Graves,  has  moreover  stimulated  some  to  continue  the  use  of  empirical 
remedies,  even  in  the  advanced  stages.  Among  these  we  have  the 
proUh4odid€  of  iron  and  the  oL  oiphaUi ;  while,  in  the  early  periods,  we 
have  the  pure  alkalies  highly  recommended  by  Dr.  Campbell ,{  find 
repeated  emetics  of  ipeoicuanha  by  Dr.  Durant,}  after  the  old  plan  of 
Dr.  Morton.  We  must  not  here  forget  the  very  elegant  arsenical  cigar- 
rettoes,  invented  by  M.  Trousseau,  which,  in  these  days  of  fumomaniaf 
might  be  easily  and  effectually  adopted,  instead  of  glass  inhalers  or  other 
stationary  apparatus,  which  are  seldom  perfectly  managed  by  delicate 
and  nervous  patients. 

Some  of  our  French  brethren  are  not  very  sanguine,  that  the  light  of 
modem  science  will  add  much  to  the  cure  of  phthisis ;  and  M.  Paris, 
Haute,  Saone,||  even  says,  that  since  the  discovery  of  auscultation  and 
percussion,  the  disease  is  in  general  more  rapidly  fatal.  He  attributes 
this  to  an  early  decided  prognosis,  whereby  the  patient  is  at  once  put 
upon  a  medicated  diet,  by  which  the  blood  becomes  sooner  impoverished ; 
for  he  considers  the  very  essence  of  the  disease,  to  be  a  poverty  of  nutri- 
tious principles   in  the  blood — that  its  character  is  chronic,  and  that  its 

*  Liebig'8  Organic  Chemistry  of  Physiology  and  Pathology,  p.  23. 
t  Pulmonary  Consumption;  its  Prevention  and  Cure,  established  on  new 
views  of  the  Pathology  of  the  Disease,  London,  1842. 
f  Op  citato. 

i  Medical  Gazette,  December  31,  1841. 
H  bulletin  G«n6ral  Th^rapeutique,  September,  1841. 
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mora  irregalar  and  rapid  progress  is  owing  to  the  employment  of  an 
antiphlogfietic  treatment,  to  a  dietetic  regfimen,  or  to  a  milk  and  mueila* 
ginoas  diet,  producing  an  atony  in  the  digestive  organs,  and  also  to  the 
depression  of  the  active  moral  sentiments.  He  also  cities  some  cases 
where  a  generous  diet  and  dissipation  of  time,  with  travelling,  prodaced 
a  cure  or  lengthened  coarse  of  the  complaint.  I  may  here  remark,  that 
some  late  statistical  inqairiee  have  tended  to  stagger  the  popular,  if  not 
medical  opinion,  as  to  the  greater  prevalence  of  phthisis  in  some  climates, 
and  among  some  classes  of  people,  who  were  thought  very  obnoxious  to 
the  disease.  A  writer  of  a  very  elaborate  article  in  the  London  Medical 
Chuette  has  endeavored  to  show  that,  from  statistical  returns,  "  it  it 
neither  inequability  of  temperature,  nor  the  frequency  and  magnitude  of 
the  variations  in  temperature  to  which  a  country  may  be  subject,  that 
has  any  effect  in  the  production  of  phthisis  ;**f  and  Mr.  Noble,  before  the 
statistical  section  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  has 
deduced  some  observations,  in  which  some  few  others  concurred,  that 
the  deaths  firom  consumption,  in  the  factory  district  of  Manchester,  were 
actually  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  deaths  from  all  causes,  than  in  the 
agricultucal  county  of  Essex,  being  as  four  to  twenty-one  in  Essex,  and 
three  to  nineteen  in  Manchester ;  and  finally,  he  showed  that  a  smaller 
rate  of  mortality  from  this  disease,  compared  with  the  number  of  deaths 
from  other  causes,  existed  in  the  Manchester  district,  than  was  to  be 
fbund  in  the  rural  parts  of  the  country. — [Amer.  Jour.  p.  446,  from 
Retrospective  Address,  in  Trans,  of  Prov.  Med.  Association. 

SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


Abt.  8. — Trephining  in  Injurie$  <^  the  Head, — Dr.  Laurie  and  Dr. 
King,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Jfledical  Jour^ 
noli  give  the  following  rules  for  the  operation  of  trephining  in  injuries 
of  the  head,  when  there  are  present  profound  coma,  paralysis,  and  other 
symptoms  of  severe  cerebral  lesion,  as  the  most  rational,  and  best  sup- 
ported by  experience.  1st.  When  the  shock  has  passed  off,  and  the 
patient  is  in  a  condition  to  bear  the  operation,  we  should  operate  where 
the  state  of  the  bone  is  such  as  would  warrant  interference  in  mild  and 
less  urgent  cases.  In  other  words,  symptoms  of  severe  compression 
should  not  prevent  us  from  operating  in  those  cases  in  which  the  state  of 
the  bone,  irrespective  of  cerebral  symptoms,  seems  to  warrant  the  ope- 
ration, although  our  hope  of  benefit  from  the  operation  is  very  slight. 

T  Medical  Gazette,  July  1,1842. 
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In  foch  cases,  we  ought  not  to  expect  that  removal  of  depress^  or 
comminuted  bone  will  take  with  it  the  symptoms  of  compression  ;  all 
we  can  look  for  is,  that  it  will  render  the  injury  less  complicated  hy 
removing  an  obvious  sonroe  of  irritatioo  2dly«  Where  we  have  good 
grounds  to  suspect  extravasation,  we  operate  to  give  vent  to  the  oflbnding 
fluids ;  here,  also,  our  hope  of  benefit  from  the  trephine  is  very  slight. 
3dly.  In  all  other  cases  of  this  class  of  injuries,  they  think  it  good  sur- 
gery not  to  interlere,  and  it  appears  to  them  that  nearly  the  same  rules 
apply  to  those  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  concussion  are  united  with 
compound  fracture*  If  the  state  of  the  bone  per  m  demand  interferenoe, 
we  ought  to  operate,  to  take  away  a  source  of  irritation,  not  in  the  hope 
of  removing  the  symptoms  of  concussion.  Ih  all  other  cases  complies* 
ted  with  concussion,  we  ought  not  to  interfere.  Dr.  Laurie  and  Dr. 
King  express  their  opinion  strongly  relatively  to  the  use  of  the  trephine ; 
they  say  that  it  would  not  have  been  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
patients  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Infirmary  if  a  trephine  had  never 
found  its  way  within  its  walls.  Like  all  other  operations,  however,  it 
is  too  often  tried  as  a  forlorn  hope  in  hopeless  cases  ;  and,  in  the  more 
favorable,  is  delayed  until  the  proper  period  for  its  performance  has 
passed*  They  believe  that  there  are  not  many  cases  in  which  it  can 
do  good ;  but,  if  these  were  but  properly  selected,  and  promptly  and 
eflfoetnally  operated  on,  statistics  would  show  fewer  operations,  and  not 
only  relatively,  but  absolutely,  more  recoveries.— [N.  Y.  Med.  Jour., 
from  the  Lcmdon  Med.  Times,  p.  269. 


Akt.  4. — Retnove  the  whole  qfan  Organ  affected  with  malignanJt  Dis- 
eofef «— If  there  be  a  scirrhous  tumor  imbedded  in  the  gland  of  the  breast, 
and  you  remove  the  tumor,  together  with  the  part  of  the  breast  in  which 
it  is  situated,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  breast,  according  to  my 
experience,  the  disease  is  certain  to  return ;  and  this  corresponds,  to  a 
rule  which  I  think  applies  to  all  cases  of  malignant  disease*— that  is, 
that  you  have  no  security  against  the  return  of  the  disease  unless  you 
remove  the  whole  of  the  organ  in  which  it  is  seated.  For  instance,  if 
there  be  fungus  hsmatodes  of  the  bone  of  the  leg,  the  patient  may  have 
some  chance  if  you  amputate  the  thigh  above  the  knee,  but  none  if  you 
cut  through  the  tibia  below  the  knee.  If  there  be  malignant  disease 
of  the  ibmur,  you  have  very  little  chance  at  all,  unless  you  think  it 
expedient  to  take  out  the  thigh-bone  at  the  hip-joint.  I  say,  therefore^ 
in  cases  of  scirrhous  tumor  of  the  breast,  if  you  perform  the  operation 
nt  ail^  where  the  tumor  is  imbedded  in  the  breast,  yoo  must  remove  th* 
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whole  of  the  organ.  You  may  imagine  that  this  is  a  thing  very  easy 
to  be  done,  but  you  will  not  find  it  bo  in  reality ;  for,  in  amputating  the 
breast,  in  a  chin  person,  you  will  be  very  apt,  if  you  are  not  extremely 
careful,  to  leave  a  small  slice  of  the  gland  of  the  breast  adhering  to  the 
skin,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  small  portion  may,  in  some  cases, 
form  the  nidus  of  future  diseases.  The  color  of  the  gland  of  the  breast 
varies  little  from  that  of  the  surrounding  adeps,  the  hemorrhage  causes 
confiision,  and  you  must  be  careful,  in  the  dissection,  to  keep  the  knife 
near  the  skin,  not  near  the  breast.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  in  every 
case  when  you  have  taken  oat  the  tumor,  you  should  examine  the 
surface,  and  see  whether  every  part  you  have  removed  is  covered  by 
healthy  adeps.  If  it  be  not,  look  on  the  middle  of  the  flap  of  tiie  skin, 
and  see  whether  any  small  portion  of  the  breast  has  been  allowed  to 
remain  there. — [Ibid.  p.  269. 

Art.  5.— /rre^utor  and  Decayed  Teeth.^Some  times  immense  mis- 
chief arises  from  the  irregular  growth  of  the  teeth,  and  patients  have 
even  lost  their  life  in  consequence  of  it.  My  friend,  Mr.  Nasmyth  of 
Edinburgh,  a  most  accomplish  surgeon  and  dentist,  who  took  the  right 
way  of  studying  his  profession,  having  been  for  years  a  demonstrator  of 
anatomy,  met  with  the  following  case : — an  old  friend  applied  to  him  with 
an  extensive  abscess  of  the  cheek  and  great  swelling  of  the  face  and  jaw, 
the  abscess  extending  down  to  the  clavicle.  His  mouth  could  not  be 
opened,  the  inflammation  locked  the  jaw,  and  the  patient  ultimately  died. 
On  a  pottmoriem  examination  it  was  found  that  the  cause  of  the  whole 
mischief  was  the  wisdom-tooth  growing  forward  and  lying  horizontally 
instead  of  perpendicularly.  This  is  a  rare  case,  but  it  shows  you 
that  much  mischief  and  serious  consequences  may  arise  from  a  trifling 
cause. 

From  the  decay  of  the  teeth  you  frequently  find  great  mischief  arising 
in  the  neighborhood.  Many  cases  of  ulcerated  throat  are  caused  by  the 
presence  of  stumps,  the  afiection  being  propagated  along  the  lining  mem- 
brane. The  disease  is  kept  up  by,  and  cannot  be  removed  till  the  causes 
are  removed.  Ulcerations  about  the  lips  and  nose  sometimes  arise  firom 
disease  about  the  incisors,  or  are  kept  up  by  it.  I  recollect  the  case  of 
a  gentleman  who  came  from  the  West  Indies  to  be  treated  for  an  ugly 
ulcerated  tumor  on  the  cheek.  Very  active  measures  had  been  adopted 
in  the  island  where  he  resided.  He  had  had  the  part  cut  out  more  than 
once,  and  corrosive  agents  applied  in  all  sorts  of  ways.  Recourse  had 
been  had  more  than  once  to  the  actual  cautery.  On  the  last  occasion 
the  surgeon  had  made  him  pot  a  lime,  a  fruit  like  a  small  lemon»  in  thm 
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cheek,  to  distend  it,  and  make  the  disease  more  apparent,  and  then  a  red- 
hot  skewer  was  thrust  into  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Still  it  did  not 
heal,  and  he  came  here  expecting  to  bare  some  dreadful  operation  per- 
formed for  the  relief  of  his  malady.  The  whole  case  depended  on  a 
decayed  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  :  it  was  taken  out,  and  in  a  week  he  was 
well.  He  would  have  recovered  at  any  period  of  the  disease  if  that 
tooth  had  been  attended  to.-^X»u/on*«  Lectures* 


MIDWIFERY. 


Akt.  6*— On  the  mode  and  proper  time  for  making'  examinaiionM  per 
vaginamt  in  ca»e»  of  Labour ;  and  on  the  Premature  Rupture  of  the 
JHembranet.  By  Charles  Clat,  JHember  of  ths  Royal  College  <if 
Phyncians, 

So  simple  do  these  questions  appear  at  first  sight,  that  one  would  fancy 
it  next  to  impossible  that  contrary  opinions  should  be  expressed  upon 
them ;  but  such  differences  have  existed,  not  only  as  to  the  mode,  but  also 
as  to  the  time,  when  such  investigations  ought  to  take  place,  in  order 
to  secure  the  objects  for  which  such  enquiries  are  set  on  foot.  The 
conducting  of  the  investigation  (simple  as  it  is)  is  often  the  making  or 
ruining  of  the  prospects  of  a  practitioner:  females  will  not  have  their 
ideas  of  delicacy  outraged  twice  by  the  same  individual,  if  they  can  by 
any  means  avoid  it.  There  is  scarcely  any  point  of  the  obstetric  art  that 
so  soon  detects  the  ability  or  ignorance  of  the  party  employed,  as  exam- 
inations per  vagi  nam.  The  well  informed  accoucheur  will  conduct  his 
enquiry  with  the  greatest  delicacy  possible,  and  generally,  at  the  first 
examination,  will  not  only  fully  satisfy  his  own  mind  of  the  particulars 
of  the  case,  but  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  exigencies,  whatever  they 
may  be,  by  prompt  measures,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  the  confidence 
and  respect,  not  only  of  the  patient,  but,  of  those  in  attendance,  who 
are  at  all  times  alive  to  the  conduct  of  the  accoucheur,  and  whose  eyes 
and  ears  are  ever  open  to  criticise;  whilst  no  ill  consequences  ever 
arise  from  the  investigations  properly  conducted.  On  the  contrary,  an 
ignorant  practitioner  is  often  indelicate  in  his  proceedings,  and  his  want 
of  knowledge  obliges  him  to  make  frequent  examinations  (where  one 
ought  to  serve,)  often  leaving  his  mind  as  much  in  the  dark  as  before, 
whilst  the  frequency  of  his  attacks  not  only  irritates  the  patient  and  her 
attendants,  but  seldom  fails  to  be  productive  of  more  or  less  mischief  t» 
the  parts  concerned  in  parturition. 
A  knowledge  of  the  part  presenting,  the  state  of  the  soft  parts,  and 
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the  pecaliur  features  of  the  pelvis,  are  circamstancea  of  the  highest 
importance  at  all  times,  for  the  accoueheur  to  be  acquainted  with,  in 
his  early  connection  with  the  case.  It  is  true,  that  the  vast  number  of 
natural  and  easy  labours,  in  comparison  with  those  where  some  diffieolty 
presents  itself,  woald  lead  to  the  supposition,  at  first  glance  of  the 
subject,  that  vaginal  examinations  need  not  often  be  instituted ;  it  is, 
however,  the  uncertainty  that  exists  in  all  cases  (even  when  preceded 
by  frequent  easy  labours,)  that  renders  such  proceedings  imperatively 
necessary. 

As  my  object  in  these,  brief  remarks  is,  simply,  with  the  optraium 
itself y  I  will  not  enter  into  any  lengthy  arguments  on  the  cause  and 
results  of  such  enquiries,  but  first  direct  attention  to  the  mode,  and 
afterwards  the  time,  to  be  selected.  The  objects  of  such  investigations 
are  too  manifest  to  dwell  upon,  since  upon  them  depend  all  the  future 
management  of  the  case,  however  simple !  however  extraordinary  I ! 

It  is  not  usual  to  make  examinations,  until  the  process  of  labour  has 
considerably  advanced ;  but  it  can  never  do  harm,  and  may  be  productive 
of  much  good,  to  have  an  early  acquaintance  with  the  case,  and  be  timely 
prepared  with  means  to  contend  against  the  difficulties  that  are  likely  to 
take  place ;  otherwise,  circumstances  might  suddenly  occur,  which,  if 
the  party  did  not  possess  a  very  ready  presence  of  mind,  would  confound 
him  no  little.  The  most  suitable  mode  for  instituting  an  examination^ 
is  that  under  which  the  patient  feels  most  comfortable,  and  the  practi«> 
tioner  is  enabled  to  pursue  his  object  with  the  greatest  fiicility ;  and  that 
is,  most  undoubtedly,  when  the  patient  is  lying  on  her  left  side,  with  her 
back  close  to  the  bedside,  and  her  knees  doubled  up,  and  brought  as  near 
the  chin  as  may  be,  the  accoucheur  sitting  at  the  bedside  with  his  right 
hand  to  the  patient ;  and  here  I  have  to  express  my  surprise,  that. some 
authors,  even  the  most  modern,  advise  (when  the  patient  is  in  the  above 
position)  the  use  of  the  left  hand;  how  this  can  be  made  more  conve- 
nient than  the  right  hand,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  I  maintain, 
there  are  other  reasons  why  the  right  hand  should  be  the  operating  hand, 
independently  of  the  convenience  which  I  think  must  be  too  manifest 
to  admit  of  dispute;. and  yet  the  talented  BlundeU  and  Ramsbotham 
advocate  the  left  ha^d.  The  other  reasons  are  .* — ^Ist.  cleanliness ;  for, 
if  the  left  hand  is  made  use  of,  the  patient  cannot  be  confined  so  neatly 
to  the  limits  of  the  bed  -»— dd.  the  acuteness  of  touch  is  more  foominent 
in  the  right  hand ;— and  lastly,  when  strength  is  required,  the  right  hand 
is  decidedly  to  be  preferred ;— of  course,  ihe  kul  poinl  ha§  no  rtference  to 
inere  examiTiaiiont.  To  use  the  left  hand,  must  be  exceedingly  awki^ard. 
I  cannot  deny,  but  that  I  have  used  it;  hut  it  was  in  consequence  of  an 
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accident,  ■ome  yeara  ago,  rendering  me  incapable  (for  aome  weeka)  of 
oaing  the  right  hand.  The  position  of  lying  on  the  left  aide  is,  I  believe, 
pretty  generally  adhered  to,  nevertheless.  It  is  the  custom  of  some 
coantries  to  adopt  different  usages :  such  as  the  recumbent,  sedentary, 
and,  it  is  said,  in  Ireland,  on  hand  and  knees,  or  what  is  vulgarly 
called,  all  four$.  Indeed,  in  this  country,  there  are  yet  some  antiquated 
practitioners,  who  adopt  very  indecent  positions  for  their  patients.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  for  the  credit  of  the  art,  these  are  but  few,  as  the 
practitioner  must  ever  feel  uncomfortable  where  indecency  is  practised, 
and  if  so,  how  much  more  must  the  females  present  (particularly  the 
one  exposed  to  such  a  fate)  feel.  Females  themselves  often  have  strange 
■notions  of  the  position  they  prefer  for  labour,  and  will  frequently  state 
their  inability  to  go  through  it  in  any  other  way :  absurdities  which  the 
practitioner  cannot  overcome  without  some  little  firmness.  In  instito- 
ting  examinations « some  have  advised  one, others  two  fingers;  some  the 
index,  others  the  long,  or  what  is  commonly  termed,  the  middle  finger 
(that  is  counting  the  thumb  as  one.)  I  am,  I  confess,  old  fashioned 
enough  to  agree  with  Smellie,  that  one  finger,  and  that  the  index  finger 
is  not  only  the  best,  but  in  every  way  capable  (as  far  as  the  touch  is 
capable)  of  accomplishing  aU  we  require  to  know.  I  am  also  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  same  antiquated  author,  in  maintaining  that  two  fingers 
are  not  only  inconvenient,  but  -unnecessary,  occupying  more  space  than 
there  is  sometimes  to  spare,  and  often  giving  more  pain  than  attends  the 
exploration  with  one  finger  only.  I  question,  too,  if  the  perception  of 
touch  is  not  more  confused  with  two  fingers,  and  consequently  more  liable 
to  lead  to  error.  As  a  question  of  room,  one  finger  must  be  preferable  ; 
if  I  had  to  reach  the  ear,  and  found  some  difficulty  in  getting  one  finger 
between  the  pubes  and  head  of  the  fietus,  wUh  two  it  mutt  be  itiU  more 
diffictUt*  That  two  fingers,  in  cases  of  first  labours,  often  give  unneces- 
sary pain,  no  one  will,  I  imagine,  deny ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  objec- 
tionable on  that  point.  On  the  question — ^which  finger,  supposing  one 
only  to  be  tued,  I  should  say,  the  index  is  immeasurably  superior  to  any 
other.  It  is  certainly  shorter  than  that  which  is  termed  the  long  finger ; 
but  that  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  its  freedom  from  connection 
on  the  thumb  side ;  whereas  the  fingers,  on  either  side  the  long  finger, 
reduce  its  exploring  powers  infinitely  below  that  of  the  index  finger. 

The  time  when  examinations  should  be  instituted,  has  been  debated 
at  great  length ;  in  my  opinion,  with  a  well  informed  accoucheur,  it 
matters  little  whether  he  examine  during  the  presence  or  absence  of  a 
pain.  If  the  pain  be  present,  he  knows  how  liable  the  membranes  are 
to  be  ruptured  prematurely,  and  the  evil  consequences  thereof,  which 
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are  fkr  from  trifling.  If  the  pain  be  absent,  he  can  ascertain  very  cor- 
rectly how  far  the  labour  hat  ad'oanced*  If  present,  by  its  forc^,  pressure, 
^c,  he  can  form  a  good  idea  of  the  probabilities  likely  to  occur,  and 
when.  A  careless  person,  by  examining  during  a  pain,  may  not  only 
rupture  the  membranes  prematurely,  but  lay  himself  open  to  difficulties, 
that  would  otherwise  never  occur.  First,  be  loses  all  calculation  as  to 
the  probable  conclusion  of  the  case  ;  secondly,  he  converts  an  easy  into 
a  difficult  and  tedious  labor.  It  is  a  practice  with  some  practitioners, 
to  rupture  the  membranes  very  generally,  when  they  have  an  opportu- 
nity, to  tave  their  time  as  they  tuppote.  This  is  a  most  pernicious  and 
unwarrantable  mode  of  proceeding.  I  grant,  that  in  many  cases,  quick 
delivery  may  follow ;  but  taken  as  a  whole  it  loses  more  time  than  a 
contrary  practice.  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  it  ought  not  be  practised 
in  first  and  second,  and  I  very  much  doubt  the  good  result  in  third,  or 
even  fourth,  labours.  In  females,  who  have  had  frequent  births  (say  any 
number  above  four  or  fite^)  the  rupturing  of  the  membranes,  when  the 
dilation  is  sufficient,  will,  no  doubt,  expedite  delivery  ;  but  I  have  seen 
cases,  after  eight  or  ten  children,  retarded  by  this  practice :  these  cer- 
tainly may  be  few  ;  nevertheless,  it  shews  that  the  premature  rupture  of 
the  membrane  is  often  a  more  serious  evil  than  is  generally  supposed. 
I  may  mention,  also,  that  I  have  seen  two  or  three  cases  in  my  practice, 
where  the  membranes  were  so  morbidly  thickened,  and  so  strong,  that  no 
efforts  of  nature  it  is  presumed,  would  have  been  able  to  rupture  them, 
and  even  by  artificial  means  it  was  not  so  very  easy — (see  Lancet ^  vol. 
II.,  1839  and  1840.)  With  regard  to  the  question  of  touch,  two  objects 
are  to  be  kept  in  view : — Istly.  Whai  protest  has  labour  already  model 
— 2Ddly.  What  prospects  are  held  <m/  for  the  future  managemeot  of  the 
case?  The  former  can  only  be  ascertained  in  the  absence  of  a  pain ;  the 
result  of  previous  efforts  may  be  correctly  ascertained;  afterwards, 
during  the  presence  of  a  pain^  its  force,  duration,  pressure  of  the  soft 
parts,  and  capabilities  of  the  pelvis,  will  enable  the  practitioner  to  form 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  the  case  may  be. 

In  first,  and  sometimes  in  second,  labours,  the  accoucheur  has  to  over- 
come the  feelings  of  delicacy  to  a  certain  extent,  to  accomplish  his 
object.  At  this  period,  I  adopted  the  following  plan,  which,  from  prac- 
tical experience,  I  find  the  best :  Istly.  I  make  my  advances,  for  an 
examination,  to  an  extent  of  bringing  the  hand  in  contact  with  the 
external  parts  during  a  pain ;  but  I  proceed  no  farther  until  the  pain  is 
gone  offf  when  I  ascertain  what  the  natural  efforts  of  labor  have  effected. 
— 2ndly.  TheU  gained,  my  next  intention  is  to  measure  the  force,  length, 
and  pressure  of  the  expulsive  efforts,  and,  combining  that  information 
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with  the  state  of  the^  parts  concerned  in  parturition,  I  judge  of  the 
future ;  for  which  purpose,  I  keep  my  hand  in  perfect  quiet,  and  with- 
out withdrawing  it,  wait  the  return  of  a  pain,  when  all  the  necessarj 
enquiries  are  easily  made.  Where  the  female  has  had  many  labours, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  proposing  examinations  wherever  it  may  be 
required ;  indeed^  they  rather  tolicit  the  enquiry.  In  the  experience  of 
young  females,  particularly  first  labours,  the  advances  will  always  be  best 
made  during  the  pain. — first,  in  .the  absence,  and  subsequently  in  the 
pretence,  of  pain.— [  London  Med.  Times. 

Abt.  7.  Lactation,  itt  Influence  on  Conception, — Dr.  Loudon,  in  a  work 
on  the  law  of  population  and  subsi stance,  propounds  the  theory;  that  the 
laws  of  nature  require  lactation  to  be  prolonged  for  three  years,  and 
expresses  an  opinion  that  the  antagonism  between  the  uterus  and  mamraie 
is  so  great  as  usually  to  prevent  conception  in  women  who  have  infants 
at  the  breast.  This  opinion,  however,  does  not  accord  with  the  facts 
stated  by  Mr.  Roberton,  and  is  even  more  decidedly  at  variance  with  the 
results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Laycock.  Dr.  Laycock  states  that  135  married 
women  yielded  209  pregnancies  during  766  lactations,  or  1  pregnancy 
in  3*66  lactations,  or  27  per  cent.  Those  209  pregnancies  occurred 
in  76  females,  that  is  to  say  56  per  cent,  became  pregnant  while  suck- 
ling ;  but  in  30  of  these  pregnancy  under  these  circumstances  occurred 
only  once.  If,  therefore,  they  be  deducted,  there  remain  46,  or  33*9 
per  cent.,  or  nearly  1  in  3  who  became  pregnant  on  more  than  one 
occasion  while  suckling ;  and  19  of  these,  or  1  in  7,  had  always  (after 
the  first  pregnancy)  conceived  while  suckling. — [From  the  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  April,  1844. 
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Art.  8.    Escape  of  ova  independent  of  Fecundation,  and  the  connection 

of  this  wUh  JSenstruation. 

Each  act  of  menstruation  is  connected  with  the  maturation  and  dis- 
charge of  an  ovum.  Numerous  cases  in  proof  of  this  are  related  (in 
addition  to  those  formerly  recorded  by  him,  and  by  M.  M.  Gendrin, 
Negrier,  and  others,)  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee  ;  others  by  Mr.  Oirdwood.  M. 
Raciborski  has  four  times  found  that  ova  had  been  recently  discharged 
from  the  ovaries  of  virgins  who  died  at  or  near  the  period  of  menstrua- 
tion ;  and  Bischoff  has  also  four  times  found  Graafian  vesicles,  contain- 
ing effused  blood,  in  girls  who  had  recently  menstruated. 
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This  meQstnial  disefaArge  of  an  ovam  is  said  by  RaciWraki  and 
Biflchoff  to  be  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  corpus  lutemn,  similar  to 
that  which  is  formed  when  the  ovum  is  impre|^ated  and  developed. 
[  But  in  this  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  mistaken,  If  it  were  8o»  one  or 
more  corpora  lutea  should  be  found  in  the  ovaries  of  all  who  die  while 
the  habit  of  menstruation  continues  :  for  the  carpus  luteum  which  forms 
when  impregnation  has  taken  place,  is  distinct  not  only  through  the 
pregnancy,  but  for  more— often  much  more^-thana  month  after  delivery. 
Neither  are  the  cavities  which  are  left  after  the  menstrual  discharge 
of  ova,  or  the  processes  by  which  they  are  closed,  at  all  similar  to  those 
found  when  impregnation  has  taken  place.  In  many  examinations  of 
ovaries  1  have  not  yet  seen  a  case  in  which,  without  impregnation,  any 
thing  has  been  found  which  could  be  mistaken  for  a  corpus  luteum 
formed  after  an  ovum  has  been  discharged  and  impregnated.]  Mr. 
Girdwood  believes  that  the  cicatrices  lefl  afl<3r  the  discharge  of  menstrual 
ova  may  be  counted,  so  as  to  indicate  the  number  of  ova  discharged  and 
the  number  of  times  of  menstruation.  [  But  recently  I  have  examined 
a  case  in  which  a  girl  of  seventeen  had  not  menstruated  for  four  months 
before  her  death,  but  previously  had  menstruated  regularly  ;  the  ovaries 
showed  no  cases  of  cicatrices.  Probably,  therefore,  the  cicatrices  remain 
for  a  time  distinct,  but  are  gradually  obliterated,  as  they  are  in  the 
nearly  analogous  case  of  the  discharge  of  Peyer*s  and  solitary  glands  of 
the  intestines.] 

8.  The  menstruation  of  women  in  so  far  as  the  periodical  maturation 
and  discharge  of  ova  is  concerned,  is  analogous  to  the  hecU  or  nU  of 
animals.  The  phenomina,  according  to  Raciborski,  may  be  most  dis- 
tinctly seen  in  the  sow;  but  in  all  the  domestic  mammalia  at  their 
period  of  heat  one  or  more  follicles  attain  their  highest  degree  of  devel- 
opment, project  upon  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  at  length  burst  with 
hemorrhage  into  their  containing  cavities,  and  this  whether  copulation 
have  taken  place  or  not.  Bischoff  has  also  repeatedly  found  the  same 
things  occur  in  bitches  and  rabbits  whose  uterus  and  tubes  have  been 
extirpated :  they  have  heat,  the  ova  mature  and  detach  themselves  and 
pass  into  the  remaining  portion  of  the  tube,  but  of  course  cannot  be 
impregnated. 

4.  The  discharge  of  the  ova  and  their  passage  along  the  tubes  are'inde- 
pendent  of  impregnation  and  the  passage  of  the  seminal  corpuscles. 
This  is  evident  from  the  facts  already  mentioned ;  and  others  are 
furnished  by  Bischoff*  In  one  experiment  he  kept  a  bitch  carefuUy 
secluded  till  the  period  of  heat  ensued.  She  then  copulated  once, 
and  immediately  after  he  extiipated  the  left  uterine  horn,  ovary  and  ovi- 
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^act.  The  copulation  had  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  he  found  that 
the  semen  had  penetrated  to  the  upper  angle  of  the  uterine  horn ;  hut 
not  into  the  tube.  He  found  also  five  ova  in  the  oviduct  more  than  two 
inches  from  its  abdominal  orifice ;  a  distance  sufficiently  great  to  prove 
that  thej  had  not  been  detached  in  the  copulation.  Next  day  he  killed 
the  bitch,  and  found  that  spermatozoa  had  reached  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  the  right  tube  ;  he  found  also  five  ova  in  the  same  tube,  and  as 
many  coapora  liUea  in  the  right  ovary,  but  none  of  the  spermatozoa  had 
come  in  contact  with  the  ova.  These  cases  proved  the  detachment  of  ova 
before  copulation.  In  some  others  Bischoff  found  that  they  were  not 
detected  till  long  fifter  the  act.  In  some  he  found  that  they  were  unde- 
tached  twenty-four  hours  after  copulation,  and  that  the  seminal  corpus- 
cles had  passed  on  towards  them.  In  others  also  he  found  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  passages  of  the  ova  and  the  semen  still  more  marked ;  for  , 
example,  several  days  after  copulation,  ova  were  found  fecundated  in 
one  tube,  but  in  the  other  spermatozoa  alone,  none  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles  in  the  corresponding  ovary  being  either  enlarged  or  fully 
developed.* 

5.  Thus,  according  to  the  period  of  heat  at  which  copulation  takes 
place,  will  be  the  place  at  which  the  semen  meets  the  ovum.  If  it  be 
early,  the  ovum  may  not  escape  before  the  semen  reaches  the  ovary  ; 
if  late,  the  ovum  may  have  arrived  at  the  uterus ;  and  probably  if  it 
have  arrived  at  the  lower  or  uterine  third  of  the  tube  before  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  semen  impregnation  is  impossible  on  account  of  the 
changes  which  the  vitellus  has  already  undergone.  In  women  it  is  in 
like  manner  near  the  period  of  menstruation  that  impregnation  is  most 
likely  to  occur.  It  may  take  place  just  before  menstruation  if  the  ovum 
be  just  mature  when  the  semen  reaches  the  ovary:  or  some  days, 
the  ovum  after  its  discharge  remaining  impregnable  till  the  semen 
reaches  it.    Or,  again,  as  many   analogous  circumstances   in  lower 

•These  facts  bear  on  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  a  woman  conceiving 
by  two  different  men ;  and  I  find  a  recent  notice  of  a  case,  often  referred  to, 
of  a  negress  who  having,  as  it  was  believed  by  herself  and  others,  concoviod 
twice  in  the  same  night,  first  by  a  negro  and  afterwards  by  a  European,  bore 
twins,  of  which  one  was  a  pure  neg^ress  and  the  other  a  mulatto.  Dr.  Hillie 
a  Dutch  military  surgeon,  in  Surinam;  where  the  delivery  occurred,  adds  that 
the  children  were  living  in  1841,  that  they  were  eight  years  old,  that  the  black 
child,  which  was  at  first  the  strongest  of  the  two,  remained  80»  and  that  the 
mother  had  died  some  time  previously,  and  on  examination  was  found  .to  have 
normally  formed  genital  organs.    (Casper's  Wochenschrift,  Jan  28,  1842.) 

Vol.  Ill— 23. 
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animals  prove,  an  ovum  may  by  the  sexaal  excitement  be  hurried  on  to* 
its  maturity  and  discharged ;  and  so,  in  unusual  cases,  impregnation^ 
may  take  place  at  a  greater  than  usual  distance  from  the  menstrual 
period.  Still  the  most  common  time  must  be,  as  common  observation 
shows  it  is,  either  during  or  very  near  the  menstrual  period.  M.  Raci- 
borski  has  Ifound  that  in  one  hundred  women  there  are  not  more  tha&'  six 
or  seven  in  whom  this  is  not  the  constant  rule. 

6.  All  these  circumstances  prove  a  closer  analogy  than  was  supposed 
to  exist  between  the  discharge  of  the  ova  of  mammalia  and  those  of  the 
fish,  batrachia,  and  others  in  which  the  ^va  are  discharged  from  the 
body  and  impregnated  external  to  it.  In  all  alike  the  discharge  of  the 
ova  is  an  independent  act ;  the  differences  are  in  the  distances  from  the 
ovaries  at  which  the  semen  is  usually  brought  into  contact  with  it. — 
[  Paobt^s  Report  on  the  Progress  of  Anatomy  in  Brit,  and  For.  Med.. 
Rev..  Jan.,  1644. 


Art.  9. — 7%e  periods  regulating  the  recurrence  of  mtal  phenomena  ; 
Being  a  General  Summary  of  previous  Contributions  to  Proleptical 
Science.  Bt  Thomas  Latcock,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  York  Dis- 
pensary. 

The  communications  I  have  made  to  the  Lancet  from  time  to  time  on 
the  laws  of  periodicity,  as  exhibited  in  the  recurrence  of  vital  phenom- 
ena, have  been  published  at  considerable  intervals,  and  extend  into  twa 
or  three  volumes.  I  have  thought  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  readers 
of  my  previous  papers  such  a  general  view  of  the  whole  as  may  assist 
them  in  appreciating  the  importance  and  extent  of  the  subject,  and  guide 
them  in  any  future  remarks  they  may  be  inclined  to  make^ 

While  it  is  the  prerogative  of  reason  to  look  both  <*  before  and  afler,*' 
man  has  always  manifested  the  most  earnest  desire  to  look  before  and 
know  the  future.  Two  means  have  been  adopted,  in  all  ages,  to  attain 
this  end,  namely,  divination,  or  the  consultation  of  supernatural  beings, 
real  or  supposed ;  and  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  of  the 
times  of  their  recurrence.  It  must  have  been  soon  found  that  there  was 
a  regularity  in  the  latter.  Day  constantly  followed  night,  and  night  day ; 
spring  succeeded  winter,  and  summer  succeeded  to  spring :  the  ebbing 
tide  changed  into  the  flood,  and  the  flood  tide  fell  to  the  ebb.  And  so, 
also  with  physiologiciU  phenomena ;  the  infant  grew  into  youth,  the 
youth  became  a  man,  and  manhood  sunk  gradually  into  the  decrepitude 
of  old  age.  Hence  man  has  learnt  to  predict  a  variety  of  events  in 
nature  and  soeiety  with  absolute  certainty.    He  knows  that  the  storms 
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of  winter  will  surely  pass  away  and  be  succeeded  by  the  warmth  of  spring* ; 
that  the  flood-tide  will  assuredly,  in  a  few  hours,  be  at  ebb  :  and  so,  also, 
with  a  variety  of  phenomena  implicating  the  individual,  as  the  duration 
of  pregnancy, the  reocurrence  of  the  hour  of  sleep  &«.  Now,  all  natural 
phenomena  being  finite,  must  be  periodic,  because  the  time  within  which 
they  are  circumscribed  is  itself  a  period,  and  capable  of  division  into 
less  periods*  The  science  which  investigates  the  laws  of  recurrence 
of  events  involving  individuals  and  societies  of  men,  measures  their 
periods,  and  applies  the  knowledge  thus  obtained  to  practical  uses  in 
connection  with  the  sciences  of  medicine  and  of  political  and  social 
economy,  is  the  science  which  I  have  termed  prolbptios,  from  a  Greek 
-word  tignifying  an  anticipation,  to  anticipate,  seize  before.  Proleptics, 
then,  is  the  science  of  anticipating  events. 

Of  course  the  science  of  proleptics  recognises  no  mysterious  or  super- 
natural agency  more  than  is  recognised  in  astronomy,  or  any  other 
natural  science ;  it  is  founded  altogether  on  the  observation  of  phenom- 
ena, with  special  reference  to  the  order  in  which  they  arise.  That 
order  may  be  ascertained  by  pure  observation,  or  may  be  calculated 
from  principles  and  laws  already  known,  or  may  be  infered  from  the 
relations  of  cause  and  effect. 

In  predicting  proleptically  the  return  of  an  ague-fit  we  are  guided  by 
pure  observation ;  from  this  source  we  know  that  if  the  fever  be  a 
quotidian  the  febrile  paroxysm  will  return  next  day,  at  the  same  hour, 
as  surely  as  the  sun  will  rise  after  having  set,  and  we  anticipate  it 
accordingly.  In  like  manner  we  know  that  in  a  malarious  district  we 
may  expect  to  have  bilious  remittents  in  summer,  quotidians  and  tertains 
in  spring  and  autumn*  and  quartains  in  winter. 

Proleptics  is  not  limited  to  periods  of  any  particular  duration ;  it 
applies  itself  alike  to  periods  of  hours  or  of  thousands  of  years.  It  is 
within  its  province  to  investigate  the  chitnges  induced  in  the  earth  and 
in  society  at  the  completion  of  grand  cycles,  as  well  as  the  changes 
induced  during  a  single  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  or  round  the 
sun.  It  concerns  itself  with  all  astronomical  phenomena,  because  they 
are  eminently  periodic ;  it  traces  the  laws  of  recurrence  of  cpsmic  and 
telluric  changes,  with  special  reference  to  the  influence  of  those  changes 
on  man,  either  as  an  individual  or  in  society.  Proleptical  science  is 
not  confined  to  circular  phenomena,  for  it  sees  polarity  and  oscillatory 
movements  in  regularly  reccurring  events.  The  impulse  given  to 
human  society  by  an  exoteric  force,  as,  for  example,  when  meteorolo- 
gical changes  induce  destructive  epidemics,  may  continue  long  after  the 
cause  has  passed  away,  just  as  a  pendulum  swings  backwards   and 
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forwards  after  the  hand  that  put  it  in  motion  is  removed.    What  hap* 
pens  to  societies  will  occur  also  to  individuals. 

It  will  he  seen,  from  this  hrief  outline,  that  proleptics,  being  eminent* 
Ij  a  practical  science,  hesitates  not  to  draw  its  data  from  every  availa- 
ble source.  It  watches  the  progress  of  geological  science,  that  from 
what  has  happened  it  may  deduce  what  terrestrial  changes  will  happen 
in  future,  and  when.  It  cultivates  meteorology  to  find  oat  the  law  of 
reccurrence  of  meteorological  phenomena,  knowing  how  much  the  latter 
influence  man^s  condition  under  all  circumstances ;  his  health,  food, 
personal  comfort,  relief  if  diseased,  or  his  social  prosperity  and  progress. 
It  considers  man  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole  of  organised  beings,  and 
seeks  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  recurrence  of  vital  phenomena  in  all 
nature,  that  it  may  apply  that  knowledge  in  administering  to  the  relief 
and  cure  of  man  when  sick,  and  to  his  comfort  when  well. 

Having  premised  these  explanatory  observations  I  will  subjoin  a 
summary  of  the  contributions  I  have  made  to  the  science.  I  would 
wish  to  observe,  however,  that  these  contributions  were  made  principally 
with  the  object  of  placing  it  on  a  true  foundation,  and  of  constituting  a 
nucleus  round  which  future  observations  might  be  arranged.  It  will  be 
seen,  in  reference  to  the  paper  alluded  to,  that  I  have  divided  periodic 
vital  phenomena  into  three  classes,  namely  the  exoteric,  esoteric,  and 
endexoteric,  the  first  comprising  those  resulting  frt)m  causes  internal, 
and  proper  to  the  organism ;  the  second  those  resulting  from  causes 
external  to,  and  independent  of  the  organism;  and  the  third  those 
compounded  of  two. 

The  esoteric  series  of  periodic  changes  commences  with  conception 
and  the  first  developement  of  the  ovium,  and  goes  on  until  death,  the 
major  periods  involving  and  being  constituted  by  the  minor.  They  are 
marked  by  the  evolution  of  the  teeth  in  the  embryo  and  fcetus,  by  the 
reproduction  or  shedding  of  the  latter  in  infiincy  and  youth,  and  by 
phy biological  changes  recurring  at  larger  intervals,  the  septenary 
periods,  in  after  life  {Lancet  vol.  i.,  1843-4,  p.  255).  After  birth  thei 
periods  become,  in  a  great  measure,  endexoteric,  the  exoperiodic  influ- 
ences coming  then  into  operation,  and  complicating  the  esoperiodic 
changes.  They  are  marked  in  animals  by  a  variety  of  phenomena,  and 
the  periods  are  of  diversified  length,  just  as  we  observe  in  the  recur- 
rence of  meteorological  changes.  The  primary  unit  is  a  day  of  twelve 
hours,  comprising  one  barometric  maximum  and  one  minimum.  A 
tabular  view  will  best  illustrate  the  order  of  the  minor  periods,  deduced 
from  a  multitude  of  observations. 
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I.     The  Etoieric  and  Exoteric  Penodi. 

1.  Two  minor  periods,  includ-  l^S  Alunar,  barometric  or  meteoro- 
ing  a  maximum  and  a  minimum.  )      \  logical  day.* 

2.  Two  barometric  or  lunar  days.  =5  A  solar  day. 


S.    Seven  solar  days s  A  lunar  week. 

4.    Four  weeks «■  A  lunar  month. 

II.— TVie  Endexoterie  Perioda,— In  marking  these  I  shall  take  the 
periods  of  fbvers  as  the  most  familiar  example,  although  all  periodic 
physiological  ph  nomena  illustrate  them.  (Vide  Lancet^  vol.  cit.,  p. 
124,  leo,  980,  &c.; 

Let  a  a  the  baroipetric  or  lunar  day. 
Then  a  «=  the  term  of  &  bi-quotidian  and  of  certain  physiological  acts. 
(Vide  Lancet,  vol.  cit.,  p.  930.) 

2  a  s  the  diurnal  or  quotidian  period. 

4  a  SB  the  tertian  period. 

6  a  =s  the  quartan  period. 

As  in  agues  the  interval  is  Calculated  from  the  beginning  of  one  paroxysm 

to  the  beginning  of  the  next,  the  unit  of  the  second  series  must  com* 

prise  the  time  occupied  by  the  last  paroxysm,  as  well  as  the  period  of 

intermission,  so  that  we  have  6  a  -{-  a  »  7  a,  or  one  week  of  seven  days 

of  twelve  hours ;  let  5  represent  this  period. 

Th«   ft        \  ^^^  ^^  week  of  physiological  periods  and  the  fourth  day 
xaen  o  am  ^     ^^  fevers. 

2  5  ss  one  week,  and  the  seventh  day  of  fevers. 

4  6  as  fourteen  days,  and  a  physiological  period,  and  a  critical  day 
in  fevers. 

6  &  ss>  a  minor  menstrual  period,  and  the  limit  of  a  "21  day  fever." 
6  6  2  -|-  5  Bs  the  menstrual  period,  and  its  analogue  in  hemorrhoidal  and 

neurotic  patients. 
Thus,  then,  the  minor  periods  may  be  considered  to  be  multiples  of  four 
basic  units ;  1.  The  day  of  twelve  hours ;  2.  The  day  of  twenty -four 
hours ;  8.  The  week  of  twelve  hours  or  lunar  days ;  4.  The  week  of 
solar  days.  If  any  of  these  be  multipled  by  2,  8,  or  4,  or  by  4,  6,  8, 
the  products  yield  all  the  observed  periods  of  menstruation,  four  weeks 
being  the  normal  period.  Of  course  the  catamenial  excitement  is  only 
indicative  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shown.  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  Diseases 
of  Women,  p.  44),  of  a  nisus  in  the  ovaria,  and  marks  the  period  when 
an  ovum  or  ova  are  expelled.  In  fact,  the  processes  of  generation  and 
development  display  throughout  the  most  striking  examples  of  period- 
icity.   Similar  multiples  give  the  periods  of  mixed  fevers,  the  cycle  of 

«  Vids  LmceU  lM8-di  voU  i^  p   930. 
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paroxysms  observed  in  intermittents,  gout,  &c.    [Lancet,  1842-3,  p.  125^ 
190,  and  425.) 

The  preceding  are  the  minor  periods  of  development,  the  esoteric 
series  commencing  with  conception,  and  go  regularly  on  unless  broken 
up,  and  a  new  series  be  begun,  by  some  powerful  influence  on  the  system. 
It  is  by  these  periods  that  we  can  theotretically  explain  the  period  of 
incubation  of  contagious  and  epidemic  diseases.  It  is  by  these,  too> 
that  we  can  understand  the  **  singular  coincidences"  observed  in  families, 
as  to  death,  time  of  sickening  from  contagious  fever>  &c.,  the  period  of 
conception  of  the  mother  being  a  common  point  to  which  the  esoteric 
periods  of  the  offspring  can  be  referred  in  virtue  of  these  periods  being 
precisely  alike  as  to  the  date  of  conception,  and  the  circumstances  of 
their  lifb  undergo  similar  vital  changes  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
are  equally  exposed  to  the  same  exoteric  agencies,  and  undergo  the  same 
series  of  esoteric  changes.  An  example  of  this  has  been  given  {Lancet 
1842-3,  vol.  i.,  p.  425,)  and  others  might  be  quoted.  The  coincidences 
of  this  kind  have  been  attributed  to  animal  magnetism,  and  adduced  as 
a  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  zoo-magnetic  force. 

The  seasonal  and  annual  changes  and  the  period  of  utero-gestation 
and  of  fcBtal  life,  are  intermediate  between  the  preceding  and  the  major 
periods  of  development.  The  term  of  foBtal  life  is  composed,  both  as 
regards  the  parent  and  ofipring,  of  minor  esoteric  periods,  eonsisting 
either  of  the  week  of  seven  lunar  days,  or  the  week  of  seven  solar  days, 
but  generally  the  latter.  The  analogous  process  i^  insects  occupies  the 
whole  life,  from  the  vivification  of  the  ovum  to  tho  imago  state,  and  its 
minor  periods  are  marked  by  the  evolution  of  the  animal  from  the  ovum> 
the  successive  moults,  and  the  chrysalis  state.  This  period  of  embryonic 
and  fcetal  life  is  of  varying  length  in  insects,  reptiles^  fishes,  birds,  and 
mammals,  but  is  always  a  multiple  of  a  lunar  or  solar  day  [Lancet^ 
1842-3,  vol.,  p.  124,)  and  always  heptal,  or  referrable  to  7. 

The  intermediate  periods  above  alluded  to  pass  insensibly  into  the 
major,  and  the  major  periods  complete  the  whole  period  of  life.  The 
primary  unit  of  the  latter  is  a  solar  year,  subdivided  into  four  portions,, 
by  the  equinoxes  and  solstices,  which  constitute  two  means,  one  maxi- 
mum, and  one  minimum.  (Vide  Laauet,  1843-4,  vol.  i.,  p.  85, 353.  AU 
the  preceding  have  reference  to  the  individual,  and  the  minor  have 
reference  to  the  individual  exclusively.  The  basic  unit  of  years  has,, 
however,  a  bearing  upon  man,  as  constituting  society,  and  is  the  unit 
limiting  the  periods  of  those  exoteric  causes  which  influence  the  spread 
and  mortality  of  epidemics,  and  induce  physiological  mutations  on  a 
large  scale,  as  well  in  man  as  in  animals^  and  vegetables^  throsgh  their 
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action  on  the  atmociphere,  and  the  crust  of  the  earth.    Vide  Lancet ^ 
184^-4,  p.  430,  for  the  discussion  of  these  periods. 

To  recapitukte :  according  to  the  facts  previously  stated,  the  periods 
upon  which  others  must  he  calculated  are  the  following:  1.  The 
barometric  or  lunar  day ;  2.  The  solar  day ;  3.  The  lunar  week  ;  4.  The 
solar  week ;  5.  The  lunar  month ;  6.  The  solar  year,  with  its  four  sub- 
divisions ;  7.  The  week  of  years,  or  septenary  period ;  and,  lastly,  the 
lunar  cycle  of  eighteen  years,  with  one  maximum  and  one  minimum. 
Probably  others  will  be  added  to  these,  as,  for  example,  a  lunar  year, 
with  five  or  six  subdivisions,  a  large  cycle  of  years,  ^.  I  think, 
however,  fiicts  sufficiently  numerous  have  been  stated  to  point  out  those 
just  enumerated,  as  the  periods  round  which  iuture  observations  should 
■be  grouped. — Bui.  Med.  Sci.  from  Lancets 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 


Art.  10. — Anenical  Paiie  of  Frere  Come* — Arsenious  acid  is  one  of 
the  best  known  caustics ;  it  would  certainly  be  preferred  for  cauterizing 
cancers,  if  its  absorption  were  not  to  be  dreaded.  By  employing  it  with 
care,  nevertheless,  and  limiting  its  action,  it  may  yet  be  usefully  applied. 
Several  receipts  for  arsenical  caustic  pastes  are  published  in  the  Formu- 
laire  of  M.  Bouchardat ;  that  of  Fr^re  Gome  has  lately  attracted  the 
attention  of  several  surgeons.  Frdre  Come  died  without  making  known 
its  composition:  and  M.  Souberbielle,^his  relative  and  pupil,  alone 
.  continued  to  make  use  of  it  with  as  much  success  as  his  master.  M. 
Sonberbielle  communicated  the  formula  to  M.  Manec,  who  applied  the 
paste  with  very  advantageous  results.  It  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner:— six  grains  of  white  arsenic,  one  gramme  and  ten  grains  of 
cinnabar,  fourteen  grains  and  a  half  of  calcined  sponge,  powdered  together. 
The  proportion  of  arsenic  is  as  from  eleven  to  twelve  to  the  hundred, 
and  consequently  stronger  than  in  any  known  preparation,  excepting 
that  of  RousseUot.  When  it  is  about  to  be  used,  the  powder  is  mixed 
with  a  little  water  to  the  consistence  of  pap,  and  is  then  lightly  spread 
over  the  ulcerated  surfaces  with  a  brush,  care  being  taken  to  use  only  a 
small  quantity,  it  being  better  to  have  recourse  to  repeated  applications 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  considerable  absorption.  It  is  then  covered  with 
«  piece  of  moistened  agaric,  which  becomes  detached  at  the  end  of  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  days,  sometimes  later,  and  separates  with  the 
slough.    After  this  separation  has  been  eftcted,  M.  Souberbielle  dresses 
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the  wound  with  the  yeUow  ptmrnade  of  Frire  Comej  prepared  as  foUowe  r 
thirty-two  grammes  of  yellow  wax,  forty-eight  grammes  of  roee  oil» 
seventy-five  grammes  of  camphor,  and  one  handled  and  fifty  grammes  of 
Goulard's  extract.  This  ointment  is  applied,  spread  upon  linen,  until 
the  wound  is  cleansed  of  the  whitish  layer  which  covers  it*  If  fangous 
excrescences  should  reappear  afterwards,  a  renewed  application  of  the 
paste  is  made,  and  repeated  until  the  cancer  is  entirely  destroyed.  A 
very  important  remark  is  connected  with  the  extent  of  the  ulcer ;  if  it 
exceeds  three  square  centimetres,  the  treatment  must  be  divided,  in  order 
not  to  risk  absorption  by  too  large  a  surface,  and  with  that  view  not  to 
cauterise  a  new  portion  until  after  the  separation  of  the  first  slough; 
When  the  edges  are  callous,  they  must  be  stimulated  by  a  blister,  the 
caustic  not  acting  except  upon  a  moist  and  raw  surface.  M.  Manec  says 
he  has  ascertained  by  numerous  experiments,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
remove  the  cancerous  parts  with  a  knife,  before  applying  the  arsenical 
paste,  and  that  the  diseased  parts,  whatever  the  thickness  and  depth  of 
their  roots  may  be,  are  specially  and  exclusively  destroyed  by  the  caustic, 
whilst  the  healthy  parts  are  scarcely  injured.  M.  Manec  has  also  ascer- 
tained by  experiments  with  Marsh's  apparatus,  that  arsenic  was  absorbed 
in  certain  proportions,  and  that  the  urine  yielded  traces  during  a  period 
varying  &om  four  to  five  days,  according  to  whether  absorption  had  been 
more  or  less  rapid.  The  fbcetf  have  afibrded  traces  of  arsenic  seven  or 
eight  days  after  the  urine  bad  ceased  to  yield  any. — [American  Journal, 
p.  468,  from  Med.  Times,  Sept.  1844,  from  Bouchardat's  Annuaire  for 
1844. 


Art.  11. — Aeto  Soli  of  JUiercury  and  Qiitnia*— The  combination  of 
oxymuriate  of  mercury  and  tincture  of  bark  has  been  long  known  as  a 
remedy  for  the  treatment  of  scrofula  and  enlarged  mesenteric  glaaids, 
also  in  the  treatment  of  strumous  oplithalmia.  This  combination  is 
well  known  to  be  unchemical,  the  salt  being  decomposed  by  the  bark. 
Mr.  R.  N.  M'Dermot  of  Dublin^  convinced  of  the  value  of  a  combina- 
tion of  the  active  principle  of  the  barks  with  salt  of  mercury — **  a 
combination  which,  according  to  the  concuring  testimony  of  various 
physicians,  accelerates,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  constitutional  ac- 
tion of  mercurials,  was  brought  to  think  that  a  definite  compound  might 
be  formed  in  which  the  bichloride  would  perform  the  part  of  an  acid,  and 
the  alkaloid  quinia  form  the  base,  and  which  would  combine  the  theraputic 
value  of  these  two  important  substances."  On  trial  he  found  the  results 
were  exacly  as  he  had  anticipated.    He  obtained  a  double  salt,  a  prqto- 
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chloride  of  mercury  and  quinia,  Ghemically  combined.  On  duljectiag 
it  to  the  strictest  analysis,  no  trace  of  bichloride  coold  be  detected. 
The  intimate  combination  of  the  actire  principle  of  the  bark  with  mer- 
cury in  the  form  just  indicated,  will,  in  his  opinion,  render  it  less  liable 
to  produce  the  ill  effBcts  of  mercury  on  some  oofnstituti<Mis,  while  its 
effecacy  as  a  general  remedy  must  be  much  enhanced.  He  anticipates 
that  the  combination  of  these  two  agents  will  rarely  Ihil  of  producing  a 
happy  result  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  generally,  but  especially  when 
•croAila  is  presenU^[Dttblin  Medical  Pressy  March  13,  1841. 


AnT.  12.— FoieriaiMUe  of  Zwc«— This  new  preparation  is  extolled  by 
some  of  the  Italian  physicians  as  a  very  powerful  remedy  in  several 
nervous  affections.  It  is  formed  by  adding  the  protoxide  of  the  metal 
to  the  vegetable  acid  to  saturation,  and  then  slowly -evaporating  the  so- 
lution. It  is  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill  in  the  dose  of  one  or 
two  grains,  in  the  B\Uletino  deUe  Sc,  Jltediche  some  cases  of  neuralgia 
successfully  treated  by  it  are  recorded. 


Art.  13. — Chloride  of  JtEaffnuium, — ^This  has  lately  been  recommend- 
ed as  a  saline  aperient  by  Dr.  Lebert.  It  is  said  to  produce  no  injurious 
effect  whatever  on  the  stomach,  and  if  occasionally  it  gives  rise  to  any 
unpleasant  sensation,  it  inconveniences  less  than  most  other  purgatives. 
It  would  also  seem  to  favor  digestion  since  its  purgative  action  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  improvement  of  the  appetite.  The  mean  dose  as  ad  aperi- 
ent is  32  grammes  for  an  adult,  and  half  that  quantity  for  a  child  of 
from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age.— [Prov«  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  24 
April,  1844,  from  Gaz.  Ned.  de  Paris. 


AnT.  14.— Pre«/a/*«  Mheiive  Pkuter.-^The  following  composition  is 
said  never  to  crack,  and  not  to  inflame  the  skin : — Empl.  diaehyl.  gum, 
four  hundred  grains,  purified  rosin,  fifty  grains ;  tereb.  venet.,  thirty- 
eight  grains,  are  mixed  together  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  twelve  grains 
of  gum  mastich  and  twelve  grains  of  gum  ammoniac  incorporated,  and 
the  mass  spread  on  linen.  In  winter,  it  is  advisable  to  add  ten  grains 
more  turpentine  and  twelve  grains  of  ol.  amygdal. — [Ibid.,  p.  469,  Ibid., 
from  Joum  fur  Prakt.  Chem. 
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MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  TOXICOLOGY. 


Art.  15.—- tdnftdoiet  qf  CorroHve  SubUmatef  Copper,  Lead,  and  Am" 
flic. — Bt  mm.  Bouohabdat  avd  Sahdkab.^ — By  means  of  numerouB 
experiments,  first  made  in  the  laboratory  and  then  repeated  on  dogs, 
MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  have  arrived  at  many  interesting  results 
relative  to  the  antidotes  of  corrosive  sublimate,  copper,  lead,  and  arse- 
nic. All  these  are  detailed  at  length  in  their  long  papers  on  the  sub- 
ject. Their  conclusions  were,  that  the  following  substances  may  be 
regarded  as  antidotes,  and  employed  as  such  in  medicine : — 

At  antidotes  for  corronve  «u6Ztma/e.— A  mixture  of  zinc  and  iron 
filings ;  or  powder  of  iron  reduced  by  hydrogen ;  or  the  moist  persul- 
phuret  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

A$  antidotet  for  copper, — ^A  mixture  of  zinc  and  iron  filings;  iron 
reduced  by  hydrogen ;  porphyrized  iron ;  zinc  filings ;  or  the  persulphu- 
ret  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron. 

At  an  antidote  for  lead. — ^The  moist  persnlphuret  of  the  hydrated 
peroxide  of  iron. 

As  antidotes  for  arsenic, — The  moist  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron ;  the 
dry  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron ;  and  the  moist  persnlphuret  of  the  hydra- 
ted peroxide  of  iron. 

These  experienced  chemists  add  the  following  reflections : — This  last 
preparation,  the  persulphuret  of  the  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  possesses 
this  superior  advantage  over  all  the  rest,  that  it  changes  the  nature  of 
all  the  four  poisons  above  noticed,  and  is  especially  applicable  in  those 
cases  where  we  have  not  had  time  to  find  which  of  the  poisons  has  been 
taken.  As  to  the  manner  of  administering  these  antidotes,  and  the 
doses  which  it  is  necessary  to  administer,  the  simplest  means  appear 
the  best.  The  powders  of  zinc  and  iron  may  be  suspended  in  any  elec- 
tuary, or  they  may  be  swallowed  in  wafer  paper.  The  magma  of  the 
hydrated  preparations  of  iron  may  be  swallowed  in  the  form  of  jelly,  in 
which  they  are  procured  from  the  druggists.  Several  draughts  of  luke- 
warm water  ought  to  follow  the  aniidote,  and  the  fauces  be  tickled  with 
a  feather,  to  excite  vomiting  and  the  expulsion  of  the  poison*  The 
efforts  at  vomiting  scatter  more  effectually  over  the  stomach  the  anti- 
dote which  is  administered.  As  to  dose,  the  experiments  proved  that 
100  grains  of  the  powder  of  iron  or  of  zinc  sufficed  to  prevent  any  bad 
effects  from  15  grains  of  the  acetate  of  copper.  Fifteen  draclims  of  the 
moist  magma  of  the  persulphuret  were  required  to  produce  the  same 
effect  with  the  same  dose  (15  grains)  of  the  acetate  of  copper.  To  act 
as  an  antidote  to  4ft  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  15  drachms  of  the  moist 
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magma  of  the  persulpharet,  or  30  drachms  of  the  moist  hydrated' perox- 
ide of  iron,  or  20  drachms  of  the  dry  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  were 
required.  With  regard  to  the  time  when  these  antidotes  can  be 
administered  with  advantage,  in  so  far  as  the  acetate  of  copper  is  con- 
cerned, the  lapse  of  40  minutes  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  poison 
ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  administering  the 
antidote;  but  arsenic  is  more  quickly  absorbed.  Nevertheless,  the 
antidote  should  always  be  administered,  because,  though  it  will  not  neu- 
tralize what  is  absorbed,  it  will  prevent  its  further  absorption  by  decom- 
posing what  remains  in  the  stomach.— *{Braithwaite*s  Retrospect. 


Art.  l^.-^^umeriun! ! — Worship  Street,  London. — On  Monday,  a 
young  man,  named  William  Bowen,  was  charged  at  this  office  with 
stealing  a  linen  sheet.  The  prisoner,  who  had  a  somewhat  pensive 
expression  of  countenance,  of  a  death-like  paleness,  was  supported  at 
the  bar  by  a  young  man  somewhat  older  than  himself,  and  who  was 
stated  to  be  his  brother ;  his  eyes  were  entirely  closed,  and  he  had  every 
appearance  throughout  the  examination  of  being  in  a  profound  sleeps 
The  police  officer  stated  that  he  was  sent  for  on  Saturday  night  to  a 
pawnbroker's,  where  he  saw  the  prisoner,  who  had  just  before  presented 
the  sheet  produced  for  pledge,  and  which,  the  pawnbroker  suspecting  had 
been  stolen,  had  determined  to  give  him  into  custody.  The  officer  found 
that  the  sheet  had  been  stolen  from  the  prif oner's  landlady,  who  was  a 
laundress.  Mr.  Bingham,  the  magistrate,  noticing  the  appearance  of 
the  prisoner,  asked  him  if  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  evidence 
against  him.  The  prisoner  took  no  notice  of  the  question,  but  remained 
entirely  motionless  and  silent,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of  total  insen- 
sibility. Mr.  Bingham  inquired  if  any  one  could  give  an  explanation  of 
the  prisoner's  extraordinary  conduct.  Sergeant  Lambert  said  he  could, 
partially.  Almost  immediately  after  the  prisoner  had  reached  the  station 
on  Saturday  night,  and  had  given  a  true  description  of  himself,  he 
appeared  to  receive  a  slight  shock,  and  then  fell  into  his  present  state  of 
somnolency,  in  which  he  had  remained  ever  since.  No  notice  was  taken 
of  it  for  some  time,  thinking  he  might  be  sleepy,  but  as  it  at  length 
became  manifest  that  it  was  not  the  effidct  of  fatigue,  great  alarm  was 
excited  lest  he  should  be  dying,  and  Mr.  Coward,  the  divisional  surgeon, 
was  sent  for  and  promptly  attended,  but  after  being  with  him  a  consid« 
erable  time,  went  away,  declaring  he  could  do  nothing  for  him.  At 
length,  one  of  the  officers  entered  the  station,  to  whom  the  prisoner's 
family  was  slightly  known,  and  suspecting,  from  the  circumstance  of  one 
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of  his  bzothers  being  a  lecturer  on  meemerism,  that  he  might  he  in  a 
meemerie  trance  brought  on  by  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed,  the 
brother  was  sent  for  to  get  him  out  of  it.  On  coming  to  the  station,  the 
brother  expressed  his  inability,  after  a  few  experiments  to  relieve  him, 
but  entered  into  conversation  with  the  prisoner,  who  answered  the 
questions  put  to  him  readily,  although  he  continued  apparently  in  a 
sound  sleep.  The  only  question  put  by  the  brother  at  the  station,  that 
the  sergeant  could  recollect,  was  as  to  when  the  prisoner  felt  he  should 
come  out  of  his  trance,  to  which  the  answer  was,  as  he  understood  it, 
<<  Saturday  week,  eight  in  the  e\iening,**  corresponding  with  the  hour  at 
which  he  was  taken  into  custody.  The  prisoner  had  not  taken  the 
slightest  nourishment,  either  liquid  or  solid,  since  he  had  been  locked 
up,  nor  expressed  a  wish,  either  verbally  or  by  gesture,  for  any  thing. 
Mr.  Bingham  said,  that  under  these  circumstances,  he  should  remand 
the  prisoner.  The  prisoner  was  then  supported  out  by  his  brother  and 
one  of  the  officers,  but  in  precisely  the  same  state  as  when  he  entered 
the  room. 

The  young  man  was  again  brought  up  on  Tuesday,  and  having  then 
recovered  from  his  state  of  mesmeric  coma,  the  case  was  gone  into  and 
satisfactorily  proved.  A  person  who  stated  himself  to  be  the  prisoner*s 
brother,  stepped  forward,  and,  with  great  gravity,  said  his  brother  was 
a  person  peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  mesmerism.  If  he 
looked  steadfastly  at  any  particular  object,  he  was  sure  to  be  thrown  into 
a  state  of  mesmeric  coma,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  natural 
senses.  The  mesmeric  influence  operated  fai  different  ways  upon  him, 
for,  on  a  former  occasion,  when  the  prisoner  was  so  affected,  he  mani- 
fested a  disposition  to  destroy  every  thing  that  came  in  his  way,  and  his 
friends  were  obliged  to  put  him  under  restraint.  His  late  visitation  was 
produced  by  some  oliject  to  which  his  attention  was  riveted  last  Thursday 
evening  at  the  Surrey  Theatre,  and  his  friends,  who  observed  the  flt 
approaching,  exerted  themselves  without  efibct  to  avert  it,  as  they  knew 
that  he  was  unconscious  of  what  he  did  when  under  its  influence.  It 
wa$  urged  thai  the  priioner  weu  in  a  ttaie  incapable  of  judging  between 
right  and  wrong  when  the  offence  imu  committed,  Mr.  Bingham  coidd 
not  listen  to  such  an  excuse.  He  required  the  prisoner  to  pay  a  fine  of 
SOf.  for  unlawfully  pawning  the  property,  and  also  2t.,  the  amount 
received  upon  it,  or  be  committed  in  default  for  21  days  to  the  House  of 
Ck>rrection. — [Amer.  Jour.,  from  London  Atlas,  Feb.  94, 1644. 

T.  R.  B. 
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Art.  17. — TAe  Q^een  v.  TnUoe, — Infanticide. — ^There  was  etiong 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  that  the  pris- 
oner had  strangled  it  by  fastening  a  handkerchief  or  some  sach  thing 
round  its  throat,  but  it  was  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Wood,  the  surgeon, 
who  examined  the  body  of  the  child,  that  it  must  have  been  strangled 
before  it  had  been  separated  from  the  mother  by  the  severance  of  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  it  was  further  stated  by  Mr.  Wood,  that  a  child 
has,  after  breathing  fully,  an  independent  circulation  of  its  own,  even 
while  still  attached  to  the  mother  by  the  umbilical  cord,  and  that,  in  his 
judgment,  the  child  had  breathed  fully  after  it  had  been  wholly  produced, 
and  had,  therefore,  an  independent  circulation  of  its  own,  before  and 
at  the  time  it  was  strangled,  and  was  then  in  a  state  to  carry  on  a  sepa- 
rate existence. 

Judge  Enkiney  in  summing  up,  said,  '<  If  you  are  satisfied  that  this 
child  had  been  wholly  produced  from  the  body  of  the  prisoner  alive,  and 
that  the  prisoner  wilfully,  and  of  her  maliee  and  aforethought,  strangled 
the  child  after  it  had  been  so  produced,  and  while  it  was  alive,  and 
while  it  had,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  surgeon,  an  independent 
circulation  of  its  own,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  charge  in  the  second  and 
third  counts  of  the  indictment  is  made  out  against  the  prisoner,  although 
the  child,  at  the  time  it  was  so  strangled,  still  remained  attached  to  the 
mother  by  the  navel  string.'*  Verdict — Guilty.  The  case  was  reserved 
by  the  judge  for  the  opinion  of  the  fifteen  judges,  who  held  the  convic- 
tion right. — [Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.  from  I.  Carrington  &  Marsham's 
Nisi  Prius  Rep.  p.  650.  T.  R.  B. 


Art.  16. — dryplogamic  Vegetaliona  on  the  Jitucaut  Coat  of  the  Stomach 
after  death. — Dr.  Lee  describes  the  appearances  found  in  the  stomach 
and  upper  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  corpse  which  had  been  interred 
for  three  months,  and  then  exhumed  for  medico-legal  investigation.  The 
mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  chocolate  color,  and  on  it 
were  scattered  numerous  white  circular  bodies,  elevated  at  the  edges  and 
depressed  at  the  centre ;  some  of  these  were  very  minute  and  had  the 
appearance  of  a  white  powder  sprinkled  on  the  membrane.  This  appear- 
ance has  been  noticed  by  Orfila,  as  one  of  those  which  had  been  mistaken 
for  arsenic.  Buchner,  too,  has  mentioned  a  white,  granular  substance 
containing  fat,  which  was  found  lining  the  stomach.  The  question 
arises,  what- is  the  intimate  nature  and  origin  of  these  bodies?  Are 
they  fungil  They  are  certainly  not  calcareous  depositions.  They  are 
partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  they  melt  before  the  blowpipe.— DuMin 
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Journal*  A  correspondent  in  the  Providence  Journal  found  similar 
appearances  in  a  body  which  had  been  interred  fifteen  months.  These 
particles,  examined  chemically,  yielded  the  same  results  as  adipocere, 
of  which  they  probably  consist. — Lancet^  April  20,  1844.  Certainly 
this  last  is  the  correct  solation^  Orfila  examined  these  appearances, 
{found  equally  in  the  stomachs  of  those  who  had  not  been  poisoned,)  and 
ascertained  that  they  consisted  of  fat  cuid  albumen. — [Medical  Journal, 
p.  532.  T.  R.  B. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


l.^-dS  TreaHte  on  Pathologicid  Anatomy^  By  Carl  Rokitanskt,  M.  D., 

Professor  Extraordinary  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  University 

of  Vienna. 

Part  1. — Containing  the  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  organs  of  Res- 
piration. Translated  fVom  the  German  with  additions  of  Diagnosis  from 
Schoenlein,  Skoda,  and  others.    By  Dr.  John  C.  Peters,  New  York,  1845. 

Such  is  the  title  of  a  very  valuable  addition  to  Medical  literature.  We 
confidently  expect  that  the  work  will  be  extensively  patronized,  as  it  is 
every  way  worthy  of  liberal  encouragement. 


18.— 7%e  Medical  Siudenty  or  Aidt'to  the  Study  of  JHedicine.    A  revised 

and  modified  Edition.    1844. 

This  work  is  from  the  practised  pen  of  Professor  Dunolison,  and  is 
evincive  of  his  well  known  talents. 


3. — An  Eaay  on  the  Philotophy  of  Medical  Science.    "I  trust  that 
I  have  got  hold  of  my  pitcher  by  the  right  handle."     By  Elisha 
Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.     Lea  &  Blanchard,  1844. 
This  is  an  elaborate  production  of  more  than  three  hundred  pages 

from  the  pen  of  a  very  distinguished  American  physician.    On  some 

future  occasion  we  shall  present  to  our  readers  an  analytic  review  of  the 

work. 
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THE  WESTERN  LANCET. 

CINCINNATI,  NOVEMBER,   1844. 


Thb  severe  indisposition  of  the  Editor  has  precluded  to  some  extent 
his  attention  from  the  afiairs  of  the  Lancet,  in  the  making  up  of  the 
present  number.  He  has  therefore  to  solicit  the  indulgence  of  his  sub- 
scribers, if  any  deficiencies,  or  mistakes,  are  discovered* 

OvB  readers  are  already  aware,  through  the  common  periodicals  of  the 
country,  that  Woodville,  Mississippi,  has  been  severely  scourged  by  a 
visitation  of  Yellow  Fever.  Below  we  present  extracts  from  a  letter 
received  from  an  esteemed  Medical  correspondent,  who  has  lately  been 
on  a  visit  to  the  place. 

We  should  be  much  gratified  were  some  Medical  practitioner  of 
Woodville,  or  vicinity,  to  give  us  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  desola- 
ting epidemic.  Our  correspondent  speaks  of  certain  <<  hollows  that  run 
np  within  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  of  the  town  forming  the  heads  of** 
several  creeks.  Especial  examination  should  be  made  of  these  <'  hol- 
lows," in  order  to  arrive  at  satisfaciory  conclusions  concerning  the  origin 

of  the  disease.  • 

Woodville,  Miss.,  Sept.  12,  1844. 

The  town  of  Woodville  is  situated  about  twenty-eight  miles  from 

Bayou  Sara,  on  the  Mississippi ;  about  forty  from  Natchez,  and  about 

fifteen  or  twenty  from  the  Mississippi  River.    It  is  situated  on  high 

ground  with  a  gradual  slope  in  all  directions,  leading  off  into  hollows 

that  run  up  within  a  quarter  or  half  mile  of  the  town,  forming  the  heads 

of  Tompson*s  creek,  the  Buffalo  and  other  little  branches.    There  is  no 

creek  or  ponds  or  low  lands  in  the  immediate  vicinity r    The  town  is 

built  very  compact,  formed  in  a  square,  with  the  Court  House  in  the 

centre.    In  short,  when  you  view  the  surrounding  country  and  the  town, 

you  would  pronounce  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  eligible  sites  for  a  town  of 

health  in  the  South.    I  have  walked  around  and  through  the  place ;  every 

thing  seemed  neat  and  airy,  no  appearance  of  filth,  no  large  collections 

to  putrify  and  render  the  place  unhealthy — no  one  would  or  could  in  my 

estimation,  pronounce  Woodville  a  filthy  place.    And  yet  strange  to 

tell,  we  have  been  visited  with  that  desolating  disease,  Teihto  Fever. 

And  what  renders  the  analysis  more  difficult,  i^  the  fact,  that  all  the 

surrounding  towns  are  remarkably  healthy  for  the  season  of  the  year. 

The  yellow  fever  does  not  prevail  at  New  Orleans ;  there  has  been  on]y 

one  or  two  cases  in  the  place,  and  they  confined  to  the  Hospitals.    It 

<loes  not  prevail  at  Bayou  Sara.    There  has  not  been  a  single  case  either 
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at  Bayou  Sara  or  Natchez,  or  any  place  along  the  river ;  consequently 
you  see  the  utter  impossibility  for  the  disease  to  have  been  brought  here.^ 
We  find  no  adequate  cause  existing  in  the  place  itself,  lor  I  have  seen 
towns  a  third  time  filthier,  and  more  favorably  situated  for  such  a  disease, 
and  yet  escape*  And  now,  may  it  not  be  dependent  upon  some  peculiar 
condition  of  the  atmosphere,  as  has  often  been  contended,  originating  the 
yellow  fever  in  this  place.  At  least  I  think  it  dependent  entirely  upon 
the  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  I  have  heard  it  remarked  since  the 
prevalence  of  the  epidemic,  that  even  the  birds  have  lefl  Woodville  and 
its  precincts,  not  one  is  to  be  seen  in  or  about  the  town ;  usually  there 
are  a  great  many.  We  have  had  no  rain  of  any  consequence  for  weeks, 
and  it  has  been  quite  warm,  but  not  more  so  than  any  other  season* 
Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing 
epidemics  I  ever  read  of.  1  presume  .no  one  will  doubt  the  fact  of  it& 
being  genuine  yellow  /ever  when  they  are  informed  that  Physicians  who 
have  practised  in  New  Orleans  for  years  and  have  seen  hundreds  of  cases, 
perhaps  thousands,  unhesitatingly  and  unequivocally  pronounce  it  the 
yellow  fever.  Nearly  every  man  in  the  place  has  had  the  disease.  But 
what  fatality  for  such  a  small  inland  town,  the  disease  has  been  prevailing 
a  week  up  to  this  time,  and  from  seven  to  ten  deaths  have  occurred  every 
day,  and  Heaven  only  knows  when  it  will  cease  its  desolations.  It  is 
very  rapid  in  its  course,  the  victims  are  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  the 
head,  pains  in  the  lumber  portion  of  the  spine,  in  the  knees,  accompanied 
with  a  burning  fever ;  in  a  short  time  they  commence  vomiting,  throwing 
up  something  similar  to  coffee  grounds,  called  the  black  vomit  and  in  a 
few  [hours  death  closes  the  scene ;  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the 
attacks ;  after  death  they  turn  yellow,  this  I  have  seen  with  my  own 
eyes.  Another  very  remarkable  thing,  it  is  spreading  into  the  country, 
on  some  of  the  plantations  there  are  fifty  cases,  and  others  occurring* 
From  some  of  the  plantations  they  had  occasion  to  send  to  town,  and 
invariably  the  servant  has  returned  with  the  disease,  although  he 
remained  but  a  few  minutes  in  town,  and  in  this  way  they  have  carried 
it  into  the  country.  Nearly  every  individual  that  visits  Woodville 
returns  home,  and  in  a  few  hours  is  taken  sick,  and  the  majority  die.  I 
have  not  been  informed  of  the  exact  amount  of  deaths  as  yet,  the  epidemic 
is  rapidly  prevailing.  I  sat  up  the  other  night  with  my  friend  Judge 
Walker,  who  died.  Whether  I  am  to  take  it  I  cannot  tell ;  nothing  but 
necessity  induced  me  to  set  up,  as  those  who  are  well  have  generally 
left  and  the  sick  in  many  places  are  almost  neglected,  and  the  people 
shun  one  another  aa  much  as  possible,  thinking  every  roan  a  moving 
plague.  Yours,  Auc*  J*  W.  H. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Abt.  1. — R^ecHout  on  the  generiU  Diagnont  <if  Dintuef  of  Jnfanti', 

wHh  totM  remarks  on  the  Trealmenl  of  Ii\fa7iiUe  Pneumonia*    By  Br. 

6.  Spragub,  of  Plymoutht  Michigan* 

Inflammation  of  the  tisaaea  of  the  lunga  raoka  among  the  moat  fre- 
quent diaeaaea  oii*  children ;  and  *may  occur  at  any  period  from  birtk 
upward. — (Condib.) 

Even  were  we  not  borne  out  by  the  fact,  that  pneumonia  aa  frequently 
as  any  other  diaease  attacks  the  infant,  could  we  find  an  apology  for  not 
paying  to  thia  subject  that  attention  which  its  importance  most  clearly 
demands.  All  mast  feel  the  force  of  tho  remark  ao  commonly  made  in 
every  community,  viz :  that  few  Physicians  appear  to  understand  the 
nature  of  infantile  diseases.  And  as  few  give  evidence  of  poasesaing 
that  confidence  in  their  treatment,  so  essential  U>  the  strict  enforcement 
of  their  instructions  in  the  treatment  of  diaoGLaea  incident  to  this  period 
of  life. 

The  question  may  perhaps  admit  of  profitable  discussion,  why  it  is 
that  diseases  of  thia  class  appear  comparatively  so  imperfectly  under- 
stood by  the  mass  of  practitioners  ?  And  we  shall  not  fif  course  expect 
to  answer  this  <|ttQation  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  But  the  reasons  given, 
or  some  of  them  at  least,  may  find  ^an  application  to  the  case  of  many 
of  our  readers.  May  it  not  be  owing  then,  in  part  to  the  foilowiag 
reasons  1 

1st.  That  a  much  greater  amount  of  industry  is  required  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  of,  and  to  institute  the  treatment  adapted  to,  the 
disease  which  may  be  at  the  time  under  investigation.  2d.  That  there 
is  generally  a  disposition  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  mother  or  aarsb 
to  treat  complaints  of  this  class,  without  the  aid  of  a  medical  adviser,^ 
Vol.  111—24 
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thiB  haTing^  arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  manifest  apathy,  if  not 
indifference,  of  most  Physicians  to  practice  this  branch  of  their  pro^ 
fession.  8d.  That  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  skill  of  the  female 
attendant  is  first  exhausted  before  the  medical  adviser  is  snmmoned; 
which  of  necessity  renders  his  task  an  unpleasant  and  in  many  cases  an 
onprofitable  one.  4th.  That  many  allow  their  natural  antipathy  to 
children  to  interfere  with  their  manifest  duty  and  acknowledged  calliqg, 
in  the  treatment  of  such  cases. 

Whether  these  reasons  find  a  response  in  the  minds  of  any  of  tmr 
readers  or  not,  they  may  notwithstanding  be  the  means  of  calling  their 
reflections  to  the  true  source  of  their  apathy  on  this  subject ;  and  I  doubt 
not  the  reason  which  will  most  commonly  apply  is  the  lack  of  industry, 
and  the  dread  of  mental  application  and  reflection. 

Let  us  ask  in  all  candor,  whether  or  not,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
it  is  possible  to  form  a  correct  diagnosis  in  the  cases  tinder  consideration  ! 
We  do  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  same  amoont  of  scrutiny  and  of  inter- 
rogatories will  lead  to  as  satisfactory  conclusions  in  the  mind  of  the 
practitioner,  where  the  patient  is  an  infant  as  where  he  is  an  adult.  But 
does  it  not  follow  that  the  practitioner  is  in  duty  bound  to  institute  such 
examination,  as  is  clearly  called  for  in  the  urgencies  of  the  case  %  Is  the 
infant  to  be  deprived  of  the  full  benefit  of  the  healing  art,  because  for- 
sooth he  has  not  the  itieans  of  communicating  his  internal  sensations  by 
articulate  sounds  1  Or  is  th  is  deficiency  in  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis  to  be  replaced  by  an  additional  exercise  of  scrutiny  on  the  part 
of  the  practitioner  1  Are  the  parents  to  be  deprived  of  a  member  of 
their  family  at  that  interesting  period  when  (to  the  mother  at  least) 
they  enter  most  deeply  into  their  affections?  Is  this,  I  ask,  to  be  the 
inevitable  result  when  the  infiint  is  seised  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  diseasel 
When  perchance,  an  additional  interrogation,  or  a  little  physical  exami- 
nation would  Bufiice  to  turn  the  scale  in  the  outset,  and  thereby  change 
the  morbid  action,  just  setting  in ;  which  if  allowed  to  go  on,  would 
terminate  in  an  actual  disease  of  structure  ;  for  the  removal  of  which, 
days,  and  even  weeks  may  prove  inadequate.  In  no  complaint  perhaps 
is  this  more  clearly  the  case,  than  in  the  one,  on  the  treatmeif t  of  which 
we  have  proposed  to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  fact,  that  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  as  well  as  that  condition  in  other  organs,  is  generally 
preceded  by  congestion,  is  one  of  no  small  practical  value,  especially 
when  called  to  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  onset.  For  it  is  then,  especially 
in  the  infant,  that  We  can  detect  the  real  nature  of  the  complaint  by  the 
Invariable  symptoms  present  in  congestion  of  the  organs  concerned  in 
respiration. 
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Ti8  ir»e,  tbe.syi»{k(on)s«ve  not  as  coMpicooua  aad  ibniudfiUe  m  \tk 
te  QfyM  ofikii.adttlt ;  but  bere,  tiie  ever  to  be  kept  in  view  coosideratiffn 
of  QoitBrJe  paribiM»  must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  and  if  icrutiny  is  nee4#d 
in  fonning  a  correct  diagnosis  in  tlie  cose  of  an  adult,  it  is  doubly  needed 
.in  that  of  the  infant.  And  in  no  case  is  it  of  nore  vital  importance  in 
ibe  ooaet,  to  detect  the  nature  of  the  morbid  action  present,  and  meet 
the  same  up<«  the  proper  principles  of  treatment,  than  those  under  cour 
•ideration.  For  no  one  will  question  the  ability  of  the  vigorous  adult 
eonstitution  to  stand  the  shock  of  congestion,  or  any  other  pathokgicid 
condition,  being  greater  than  that  of  the  infant. 

These  views  cannot  be  better  portrayed  than  by  quoting  the  language 
ef  Dxi  Condie.  It  must  be  evident  that  in  severe  casos  our  chief  hopM 
of  a  favorable  termination  must  be  founded  upon  an  early  detecticai ^ef 
the  true  character  and  extent  of  the  disease,  and  the  judicious  emploiy- 
ment  in  the  onset  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  remediesi  adapted  to  the 
age  of  the  patient  and  the  violence  of  the  disease.  After  a  change 
has  occured  in  the  texture  of  the  lungs  we  can  do  little  beyond  modera- 
ting the  more  pressing  symptoms.  And  every  practitioner,  possessed 
of  the  common  powers  of  scrutinizing  observation,  must  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  in  infants  now  under 
consideration,  that  the  first  forty-eight  hours  is  of  more  real  value, 
80  far  as  arresting  the  attack  in  the  onset  is  concerned,  than  the  week 
succeeding. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  principles  upon  which  a 
fiivorable  termination  is  to  be  expected.  In  refer ing  to  the  means  in 
common  use  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  result,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  how  far  some  of  them  lead  to  this  result,  and  how 
&r  others  fall  short  of  producing  any  effect  to  the  abatement  of  the 
symptoms'  present.  It  is  not  -susceptible  of  question  (whether  we  see 
the  case  while  it  is  a  congestive  fever  of  Armstrong,  or  whether  it  has 
become  an  inflamatory  fever)  that  our  main  dependence  is,  and  o.ur 
entire  efforts  should  be  spent,  in  removing  the  superabundant  amount 
of  circulating  fluid  in  the  lungs. 

This  bsiug  admitted,  the  question  next  arises*  what  means  do  we 
possess  that  will  directly  or  indirectly  produce  thiseffcctt  I  answer, 
venesection  and  nausea,  aided  by  counter<irritation  to  the  chest  and 
extremities.  Venesection  is  an  acknowledged  powerful  agent,  whereby 
to  reduce  both  the  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  any  particular  organ.  Could  this  agent  be  always 
wielded  by  us  in  the  cases  of  infants,  with  as  much  certainty  as  in  thet 
of  adults,  we  should  not  need  to  rely  so  much  on  other  means  for  accom- 
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plishingf  the  end  in  view.  But  being  an  agent  only  admiaalble  in  the 
early  stage  of  pneumonia,  and  frequently  of  difficult  application  in  any 
stage,  it  behooves  us  to  place  our  dependence  upon  such  other  means  as 
will  act  with  promtitude  and  power,  and  that  upon  the  principle  before 
refered  to,  and  producing  the  object  very  plainly  to  be  accomplished,  vis, 
the  reduction  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  the  lungs.  For  this  purpose  we 
evidently  possess  no  means  which  produces  this  effect,  so  promptly,  and 
invariably,  as  that  peculiar  state  termed  nausea.  Its  direct  action  being 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  circulating  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  at  tbe>8aine 
time  to  allay  general  excitement  and  equalize  the  circulation  throughout 
the*  system.  But,  says  one,  this  is  the  very  practice  we  follow,  we 
give  antimony  in  all  cases  of  this  kind.  Admitting  this,  the  question 
arises,  how  do  you  give  it?  Do  you  give  it  with  the  view  to  produce  a 
marked  effect,  or  do  you  give  it  because  it  is  anlimony?  It  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  antimony,  (or  any  other 
nauseant)  is  by  producing  its  specific  action  on  the  system,  and  that  in 
proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  disordered  action  for  which  we  admin- 
ister the  remedy.  For  what  do  we  administer  a  cathartic,  but  to  produce 
a  certain  and  peculiar  effect  upon  the  intestinal  canal?  Who  would 
think  of  prescribing  one  fourth  of  a  grain  of  rhcubarb  for  an  adult,  to 
be  repeated  every  three  hours,  thinking  to  produce  a  cathartic  effect! 
Could  any  individual  follow  this  course  without,  to  a  certain  extent, 
meriting  the  cognomen  of  HoniOBpathistl 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  recommending  the  use  of  antimony 
in  pneumonia  of  infants,  for  we  well  know  that  there  are  objections  to 
its  continued  and  free  use,  especially  in  children.  Its  liability  to  excite 
irritation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  (and  thereby  placing  npon  onr 
hands  a  complication  always  to  be  dreaded,)  is  reason  sufficient,  were 
there  no  others  to  admonish  us  of  the  ill  effect  of  riding  a  hobby  when 
Materia  Medica  furnishes  such  a  multiplicity  of  articles  the  effect  of 
which  are  in  the  main  similar,  when  given  as  the  peculiar  nature  and 
power  of  each  requires.  We  find  ipecac  highly  extolled  by  many  writers 
in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  under  consideration.  But  may  we  not 
question  the  correctness  of  the  means  by  which  this  conclusion  is 
formed  in  many  instances;  especially  in  the  following.  In  speaking  of 
the  treatment  of  pneumonia  in  infants,  a  late  author  remarks — ^•Mn  the 
cases  occuring  in  infahtn  under  three  years  of  age,  small  doses  of  ipeca- 
cuanha, combined  with  calomel,  may  be  given  ;  it  is  a  remedy  with  tho. 
good  effect  of  which  we  have  had  cause  to  be  much  pleased.**  The 
following  is  his  formula: 
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R.  Calomel,  gr.  iv,  a^.  v. 

Ipecac,  gr,  iii,  ad.  iv. 

Pulv.  digitalis,  gr.  iii,  ad.  iv, 

M.  f.  Chart,  No.  xii. 

One  to  be  given  every  three  hours. 
May  we  not,  I  again  ask,  reasonably  question  his  being  able  to  ascrUie 
any  effect  to  the  administration  of  three  grains  of  ipecac  in  thirty-six 
hours ! !  And  that  too  in  a  disease  than  which  we  perhaps  have  none 
more  commonly  fatal  to  the  infant.  A  disease,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  we  ought  clearly  to  keep  in  view  the  correct  principles  of  action ; 
and  in  administering  any  remedy  ibr  the  relief  of  the  disordered  action 
present,  should  see  clearly  our  reasons  for  using  such  remedy ;  and 
having  decided  upon  one  to  apply  to  the  case  in  hand,  we  should  of 
course  administer  the  same  to  the  result  of  producing  the  peculiar 
action  upon  which  its  virtues  most  clearly  depend.  With  regard  to 
using  this  class  of  remedies  with  a  view  to  their  emetic  effect,  there 
exists  a  diversity  of  opinion ;  and  therefore  upon  this  as  upon  most  other 
questions  in  practice,  we  are  to  rest  upon  our  own  judgment,  based  upon 
our  ability  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  in  the  particular  case  before 
us.  As  an  emetic^  in  the  commencement  of  severe  eoietf  we  have  often 
derived  advantage  from  the  employment  of  antimony ;  and  the  same 
appears  to  have  been  the  experience  of  others,  (Condie,  Cuming.) 
Emetics  are  contra  indicated  in  some  conditions  of  the  system.  In  all 
oases  where  the  phlogittic  dxaihent  prevaUs  they  ought  not  to  be  admin- 
istered until  after  blood  letting  has  been  employed.  «  «  «  *  y^^ 
roust  admit  however,  that  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  run  high, 
they  are  at  least  of  doubtful  efficacy.^ A.  T.  Thompson,  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine.)  They  (emetics)  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  most 
powerful  agents  we  possess  to  produce  expectoration,-— speedy  in  effect, 
and  often  complete  in  relief.  In  bronchitis  and  other  cases  where  an 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  air  passages,  the  hreaihing  and  pulmo- 
nary circulation  greaily  oppressed ^  and  the  patient  under  much  suffering, 
the  change  thus  produced  is  sometimes  surprising  in  degree,  and  such  as 
we  can  obtain  in  no  other  way.  *  ♦  ♦  ♦  Even  in  cases  of  actual 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  I  believe  the  risk  of  their  use  to  be  greatly 
exaggerated. — (Holland.)  I  need  not  tfell  you  that  the  tartarized  antimony 
IS  not  given  in  this  disorder  (pneumonia)  with  the  object  of  producing 
vomiting.— (Watson.) 

I  repeat  that  the  correctness  of  our  own  judgment,  exercised  in  the 
particular  case  before  us,  is  the  only  gn&rantee  we  have  for  our  success 
in  the  administration  of  emetics  in  this  or  any  other  instance.     We  here 
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clearly  see  that  there  is  direct  Disposition  to  the  use  of  emetics,  not  only 
in  the  case  under  consideration,  but  in  xUl  esses  where  the  phlogistic 
diathesis  prevails,  previous  to  the  reduction  by  other  means.  Why  this 
opposition^— why  this  sweeping  conclusion,  against  the  use  of  one  of  our 
most  effectual  antiphlo^stic  sgents  ?  I  doubt  not  there  are  many  ready 
ta^  affirm,  that  they  have  given  emetics  in  cases  of  acilte  inflammiition 
accompanied  by  high  arterial  excitement,  with  a  moat  happy  effisct* 
This  is  the  result  of  our  limited  experience.  And  all  such  as  are  in 
the  habit  of  administering  this  remedy  in  cases  where  it  is  00  positivdy 
interdicted  in  the  above  sentiment,  would  of  course  be  gratified  to  heir 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  such  interdiction.  ReoMoru  the  wather  has  not 
fhvored  us  with, — but  one  reason  be  advances  to  prove  (as  I  suppose)  tiial 
they  are  not  only  to  be  avoided  in  pneumonia  bejfbre  reduction  by  the 
lancet,  but  in  M  cases  wherp  much  excitement  existed. 

Here  wo  have  it ;  we  must  admit,  however,  that  when  the  iaflamma* 
tny  symptoms  run  high  they  are  of  doubtiul  efficacy.  In  pneumonie 
aihctions  also,  they  ought  not  to  be  need  until  after  reduction  by  the 
lancet.  As  pressure  is  necessarily  applied  to  the  descending  aorta 
doring  the  act  of  vomiting,  there  is  a  temporary  interruption  of  the 
pulmonary  circulation,  and  the  blood  is  returned  with  difficulty  to  the 
head,  consequently  vomiting  should  not  be  induced  in  states  of  the  habit 
predisposing  to  appopleacy.  Who  will  question  that  they  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  all  cases  where  we  have  reason  to  fbar  this  result  upon  the 
brain  1  And  also  in  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  in  hernia,  in  advanced 
pregnancy,  and  in  cases  of  great  debility.  But  does  it  follow  that  they 
are  not  to  be  applied  in  the  oariy  stage  of  inflammatory  iisvev  1  We 
think  this  cannot  be  taken  for  granted. 

But  to  bear  more  directly  upon  our  subject.  It  is  not  intended  to  he 
understood  that  emetics  are  indicated  in  infantile  pneumonia,  except, 
when  there  is  an  imperious  demand  for  the  ren^oval  of  the  superabun- 
d«Dt  amount  of  mucus,  the  collection  of  which  is  so  invariably  sa 
attendant--and  its  removal  so  difficult  (I  might  say  impossible)  in  cases 
of  this  class  by  any  otlier  means.  We  assume  then,  that  emetics  ean 
be  and  are  given  in  the  commencement  of  infkntile  pneumonia,  and  that 
too,  with  or  without  tlie  previous  use  of  the  lancet y  with  entire  safety, 
provided  thete  be  no  special  oircurastance  to  centra-indicate  their  use. 
We  fhrther  held  that  to  derive  benefit  from  the  use  of  nauseants,  we 
must  administer  them  to  the  effect  of  producing  a  decided  impression-- 
that  impressiim  resulting  in  a  decrease  of  the  frequency  and  force  of  the 
puke— >in  an  abatement  of  external  heat— in  lessening  th^  mpidity  ef 
hreathing«-«>and  in  rendering  the  oough  entmly  ]ooeer«a4  the  if^MtiMi 
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vfill  produce  tb^flb  e0act»  apd  ke^p  it  up  u  Uiq  cftee  may  requiral  WMl 
one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  ipecac,  given  every  Uiree.  houre— or  in  0(tm 
words,  three  graina  in.  thirty-eix  hovrs,  given  without  regard  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  an  exacerbation  of  fever,  produce  this  effect  1  1 
answer  that  in  giving  any  remedy  with  a  view, to  a  certain  effect,  we 
must  of  course  give  it  iiptil  that  effect  is  produced ;  the  periods  of  admin; 
istration,  and  the  amount  given  at  each  period,  to  be  governed  by  the 
effect  produced.  We  further  contend  that  the  time  for  the  greatest 
^nefit  to  result  from  nausea,  is  at  the  commencement  of  and  during 
each  exacerbation  of  fever — and  that  the  vigor  with  which  this  effect  if 
^ept  up  must  be  governed  by  the  violence  of  the  attack— the  strength  of 
^he  constitution-— and  the  ease  with  which  the  different  coi^ditions  be^re 
referred  to  can  be  brought  about  and  kept  up. 

With  regard  to  the  other  means,  in  com  noon  use,  in  treating  thia 
complaint,  it  may  be  profitable  (though  contrary  to  our  original  inten- 
tion) to  make  a  few  remarks.  The  use  of  cathartics  is  no  doubt  pushed 
to  an  extent  pernicious  in  result,  although  a  firee  evacuation  in  the  onset 
is  of  course  desirable,  but  this  sort  of  exhaustion,  as  the  injurious  eSbe 
«f  thw  condition,  must  be  fiuniliar  to  all.  We  must  of  course  Itvoid  all 
^eana  which  will  reduce  the  strength  of  tbe  gieneral  system,  except 
sucb  aa  ac^  primarily  on  the  local  disorder  present— counter-irritation  iff 
also  an  agent  when  properly  applied,  which  produces  qaarked  results,  bol 
would  npt  its  more  general  and  free  application  to  the  extremities  in  the 
a^ute  stage,  be  productive  of  greater  benefit  than  its  after  applicatipii 
to  the  chest.  Although  its. direct  application  to  the  chest  with  the  uee 
of  calomel  (when  not  con^a-indicated  by  delicacy  of  constitution  oc 
other  peculiarity]  forms  our  main  dependance  in  the  sub-acute  and 
chronic  forms  of  this  complaint. 

On  the  subject  of  diet  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid,  in  this  as  well 
ae  all  other  forms  of  inflanmiatioiu  Tu  portray  this  in  its  most  vixi4 
iight  I  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  the  language  of  Dr«  Barlow » 
(Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.)  During  the  acute  stage  of  fevec 
or  inflammation,  abstinence  is  essential ;  and  so  long  as  they  contini^ 
active  the  standard  of  diet  can  hardly  be  too  low.  Bimple  diluents  arc| 
sill  that  the  stomach  will  be^,  or  the  patient  require,  and  even  wit|) 
these,  the  stomach  should  not  be  oppressed,  so  powerful  is  mere  absti- 
nence in  abating  fever,  that  it  might  almost  be  laid  down  as  an  axioms 
tjbte  more  perfect  the  abstinence,  the  less  will  be  the  need  of  medicaji| 
Agency,  We  thus  have  in  a  few  words,  the  sum  total  of  what  ia. 
f^^i^it^  ^  ii^prepa  ^  in^Kfftancft  of  Uu«i  ppint  in  tbe  trei^^nt  pf  tjhfi 
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phleffmasia.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  ibrther  added  with  profit  that  with- 
out decisive  adherence  to  the  proper  rules  on  this  point  all  other  means 
will  be  rendered  nugatory. 

The  subject  of  air  and  temperature  also  equally  demand  the  exercise 
of  our  judgment.  Whatever  may  be  the  received  opinion  and  mode  of 
practice  on  this  point  at  the  present  day,  not  many  years  have  elapsed^ 
since  the  scrutiny  of  the  medical  attendant  was  directed  to  the  discovery 
and  closure  of  the  minutest  aperture  through  which  the  patient  would 
be  liable  to  receive  a  breath  of  fresh  and  pure  air.  But  now  in  place  of 
seeing  every  aperture  closed  (even  the  key  hole,)  the  patient  loaded 
down  with  blankets,  the  bed  enshrouded  in  curtains,  and  the  temperature 
kept  at  80  or  90°  Far.,  we  see  strict  regard  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the 
patient,  the  amount  of  covering  is  reduced  to  suit  his  sensations,  and 
the  refreshing  breeze  is  allowed  to  wafl  through  the  sick  chamber,  there 
to  exert  its  healthy  and  soothing  influence. 

Art-  2. — A  Caae  of  Congestive  Fever ^     Bv  Jajibs  Stanhopb  Pba- 
oocKE,  M.  D.,  o/*  E€ut  Feliciana^  La. 

Permit  me  to  give  you  a  case  of  Congestive  Fever  as  it  appears  in  thie 
section.  This  particular  one  had  nothing  remarkable  in  it,  but  as  it 
may  prove  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers,  you  can  if  yon  wiU^ 
admit  it  into  your  columns. 

Diana,  a  colored  woman,  aged  about  30,  was  seized  with  what  was  con- 
sidered to  be  common  intermittent  fever,  some  slight  cathartic  had  been  ad- 
ministered, and  a  portion  of  quinine,  but  as  her  owners  noticed  a  peculiari- 
ty in  her  case,  medical  advice  was  sought.  Upon  enquiry,  I  obtained  the 
following  items  of  information: — viz.  Slie  had  in  the  onset  of  the  attack, 
complained  of  great  weakness,  indisposition  to  action,  soreness  of  limbs^ 
inability  to  act,  or  think,  loss  of  appetite,  shrinking  of  theextremetics, 
which  were  a  few  degrees  Tower  in  temperature  than  her  body,  thirst, 
conjunctiva  of  a  deep  yellow.  She  had  two  distinct  chills,  follnwed  by 
a  slight  febrile  paroxysm.  Her  bowels  had  been  with  difficulty  moved. 
These  had  been  some  of  the  symptoms  noticed  by  her  attendants.  Whefi 
I  first  saw  her  she  was  in  the  following  state,  sFightly  comatose  ;  com- 
plained of  great  gastric  distress,  pulse  Tower  than  natural,  skin  dry,  and 
harsh,  tongue  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  foul,  a  few  sordes  on  the  teeth. 
There  had  been  some  medicine  administered  by  her  nurse,  and  wish- 
ing to  see  its  effects,  having  made  my  diagnosis,  and  not  seeing  any 
ttiing  alarming,  I  rode  off,  after  giving  some  general  directions,  promis- 
fug  to  call  again  in  the  evenin^r-    ( It  may  be  as  weH  to  state  that„ 
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tnjr  diagnosis  was  inerfniitent  fever,)  I  had  not,  however  reached  home, 
from  another  patient's,  before  a  messenger  came  at  full  speed  for  me,  say- 
ing that  **  the  woman  was  making  her  last  licks."  I  found  her  in  a  more 
comatose  state  than  when  I  left,  a  cold  sweat  over  her  body,  extremi- 
ties cold  and  shrunk,  eyes  closed,  or  nearly  so,  palse  sinking,  intense  heat 
about  the  abdomen,  breathing  hurried,  and  countenance  resembling 
one  dead.  Upon  examination  I  found  good  reason  to  change  my  dlagno- 
siS)  and  term  the  disease  congettive.  As  soon  as  a  hot  bath  could  be  got 
ready,  (for  she  was  going  into  a  stage  of  collapse  rapidly,)  she  was 
immersed  in  it,  and  frictions  of  brandy,  hot  oils,  and  turpentine  were 
used.  Ammonia  was  used  internally  with  the  brandy  in  a  considerable 
quantity,  also  about  a  3  oz.  vial  of  leth.  sulph.  After  she  had  been  in 
this  bath  (of  many  ingredients,]  about  10  minutes,  I  found  all  the  bad 
symptoms  disappearing ;  her  pulse  became  softer  and  more  natural,  her 
breathing  more  free,  skin  more  soft,  abdominal  heat  not  so  great,  and 
in  &ct  there  was  an  evident  improvement,  ( I  found  that  she  had 
had  an  evacuation  while  in  the  bath.)  After  waiting  until  reaction 
was  fully  established  I  gave  her  a  cathartic  of  Cook*s  pills.  No.  vi,  for 
she  was  very  much  confined  in  her  bowels.  In  the  evening  I  again  saw 
her,  but  under  a  different  aspect ;  her  pulse  was  full,  strong,  and  bound- 
ing, and  really  she  was  laboring  under  a  high  degree  of  vascular  excite- 
ment. I  immediately  used  Y.  S.  ad.  del.,  and  reduced  the  tone  and 
volume  ;  she  soon  broke  out  into  a  gentle  perspiraton,  and  slept: — The 
medicine  had  not  operated;  I  left  directions  if  it  had  not  done  so  before  three 
P.  M.,  to  administer  ol.  ric.  gii,  and  at  bed  time  if  needed  a  cath.  enema. 
This  was  on  the  10th  of  August.  11th,  pulse  soft,  and  full,  medicine 
had  acted  well,  bowels  still  a  little  constipated  ;  ordered  gruel  enemes, 
and  dov.  powd.  Same  evenings  symptoms  of  congestion  approaching. 
Hot  bath  as  before — at  night,  slight  fever ;  use  saline  diaph.,  pulv. 
dov.,  continued.  12th,  improved,  tongue  cleaner,  gastric  irritation ; 
cup  over  stomach  ;  porta.  Evenings  blist.  over  epigast.  and  lumb.  region . 
sulph.  morph.,  1  gr.  18th,  convalescing,  irritation  of  bowels,  mucous 
im  stools,  liver  inactive.  R.  hyd.  sub.  gr.  xii,  opii.,  gr.  li.,  M.  ft. 
Pal.  In   oa  d.  hora :  secretion  of  urine  impeded  slightly. 

14th,  suppression  of  urine,  I 
cannot  tell  what  it  was  caused  by, 
probably  extension  of  irritation,  or 
tho  absorption  of  the  cath.  but  the 
receipe  relieved  her.    Opiate. 

15th,  convalescing,  small  por- 
tions of  calomel  and  opium. — enema 
if  oonfined. 


R.  Amon.  Mur.  gr.  v. 
6.  Camph.  gr.  iii. 
M.  ft.  Pulv.  1  every  2  hours. 
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R.  Salpb.  QrUinine  gr*  viii. 
Opii.  PqIv.  gni,  m. 
ft.  ft«  Puly.ii^lgr.every^liiiu 


10th}  Coknmenced  quinine,  I  fpund ' 
some  nervous  excitement,  and  ad- 
ministered the  quinine  and  opium 
togfether,  which  I  have  done  repeat- 
edly in  the  lik«  cases  with  the  most 
beneficial  results.  From  this  date 
the  patient  continued  to  improve, 
and  on  the  20th  I  discontinued  my 
Tisits. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  if  a  bold  and  decided 
treatment  is  not  pursued,  the  case  will  terminate  fatally.  We  must  at 
the  same  time  be  on  the  alert,  for  reaction  sometimes  determines  the 
fate  of  an  or^an,  and  the  very  first  symptoms  of  a  morbid  action  set  up 
in  any  structure,  must  be  combatted  in  the  primary  stage,  before  any 
structural  lesion  can  take  pla6e.  In  any  strong,  and  well  marked  cases 
of  a  congestive  type,  we  find  one  organ,  which  seems  to  bear  the  onus 
of  blood,  the  spleen  it  appears  suffers  most  frequently,  being  as  it  were 
a  reservoir,  in  cases  of  internal  congestion,  but  at  other  times  the  liver 
we  find,  also  the  stomach,  and  lungs,  will  be  overtaxed  until,  if  not  re- 
lieved by  proper  treatment,  we  see  that  they  fail,  and  sink,  makings 
clear  breach  through  which  the  monster.  Death,  may  enter. 


Art.  3.  A  cote  of  the  duecue  of  the  Brain,  by  Jambs  Ktlb,  M.  D.,  ^ 

RodgenvUte,  Alabama. 

In  the  vicinity  of  ray  residence,  Rodgersville,  Alabama^  I  wascaHe4 
lo  visit  Mr.  R.,  who  was  then,  and  had  been  for  some  days  prer 
viously,  laboring  under  an  Ague  and  Fever  of  a  quotidian  type*  Vj^ 
H.  is  about  25  years  of  age,  of  a  good  constitution,  and  was  free  at  tb^ 
ttee  of  my  first  visit,  (Oct.  the  Sd,)  from  any  visoQral  orjocal  disease  of 
any  kind.  As  he  had  but  little  fever,  and  bis  skin  moist,  I  prescril^q^ 
a  medium  dose  of  sul.  quinine,  and  calomel,  which  stopped  the  p^roii'' 
yftB>»  and  he  bid  fair  to  make  a  rapid  convalescence,  for  four  days  subife- 
qaently,  when  he  began  to  eat  freely  of  bacon,  and  other  highly  nutri,- 
cious  food.  On  the  third  day  after  he  had  thus  indulged  in  the  bounties 
of  the  table,  I  was  called  to  visit  him  again.  I  learned  he  had  had  no 
chill  since  my  first  visit ;  but  he  had  been  for  forty-eight  hours  laborin|r 
under  a  violent  fever,  «md  raving  delirium* 

I  will  now  state  aooorately,  all  the  morbid  pbeDomona,  as  thejr  pMH 
sented  themselves  at  this  visit.  Countenance  wild,  furious,  p^pil^ 
contracted,  conjunctiva  red  and  watery,  intellect  almost  complete  aber'- 
ration,  head    hot,  temporal  arteries  throbbing  violently,  thoi^Vr  Iw 
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ftiMon  diaeaae,  Jmt  breathing  cather  quick,  aMomen  no  evidence  of  nnj* 
thing  aboormal,  witb  the  exception  of  slight  tenderness  on  firm  pzenr 
ran  over  the  stomach,  circulation^  pulse  quick,  hard,  full  and  bounding; 
•kill,  dry,  hot  every  where»  but  the  extremities,  which  were  cool  and 
Imd,  flush  on  the  cheeks ;  tongue  moist,  white,,  and  pointed. 

TVealmen/*— Bled  the-  patient  in  the  course  of  four  hoars  nearly  two 
^  quarts,  and  cupped  the  head  and  epigastrium  several  times  the  same 
evening,  and  gave  20  gr.  of  calomel ;  meanwhile,  had  cold  effusions 
afanost  continually  applied  to  the  head,  during  the  succeeding  night. 
The  next  morning  he  was  much  more  calm,  and  rational,  tongue  appear- 
ed slightly  palsied,  head  more  cool,  heat  at  the  surface  much  abated* 
Bowels  had  been,  acted  upon  by  the  calomel,  pulse  frequent,  quicks  and 
fteble.  When  I  visited  him  again  the  same  evening,  I  found  him  com- 
pleiely  comatose;  breathing  slow,  and  stertorus ;  eyea  turned  up,  pupils 
dilated  to  two  or  three  times  their  ordinary  size ;  the  fingers  drawn  to 
the  palms  of  the  hands ;  arms  firmly  fixed  on  the  body,  with  frequent 
spasms  of  the  whole  body  and  extremities.  Ordered  the  sides  of  the 
head  and  occiput  to  be  shaved,  and  blisters  to  be  applied  thereto,  and 
hlisters  to  the  extremities.  These  were  permitted  to  remain  till  the 
laUowing  morning  when  I  visited  him  again*  His  appearance  then,  was 
alHtle  better,  he  could  swallow  and  make  some  efforts  to  talk,  neither 
of  which  he  could  do  the  night  before ;  and  thA  spasms  had  very  much 
abated  in  violence.  He  was  however  delirious,  and  his  pulse  was  so 
fteble  and  quick  that  I  could  not  count  them*  I  of  course,  regarded 
the  case  as  nearly  hopeless.  As  I  had  accomplished  all  I  could  by  the 
antiphlogistic  -treatment,  and  revulsives;  I  thought  that  the  time  had 
arrived  for  a  change  of  treatment.  I  accordingly  gave  him  20  gr. 
dttes  of  quinine.  In  a  few  houra  after  be  had  been  on  this  treatment, 
I  had  a  private  interview  with  Dr.  Crittenden,  of  Alabama,  (whose  pro- 
fessional abilitiea  I  am  alwaya  proud  to  acknowledge,]  who  assured  me 
that  from  experience  in  a  similar  case,  that  he  bad  derived  the  most  sig- 
i|al  benefit  from  teaspoonful  doses  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  in  conjunction 
with  five  gr*  doses  of  sub.  quinine,  given  every  four  or  five  hours.  I 
immediatsly  put  my  patient  on  the  above  treatment ;  and  he  gradually 
improved  under  it.  The  turpentine  and  quinine  were  continued  for  four 
or  five  days,  but  the  doses  were  gradually  reduced  after  the  first  day. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  remedies,  Mr.  R.  made  a  rapid  convales- 
cence, with  no  bad  consequences,  save  a  slight  paralysis  of  one  arm  and 
hand,  which  continues  to  the  present,  fourteen  days  from  his  attack. 

So  stimulating  and  potent  agents  as  spirits  of  turpentine  and  quinine, 
would  saem  to  be  contra-indicated  in  a  disease,  which  was  character- 
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ized  by  all  the  phenomena  of  acute  inJlammaHon  of  the  6ram,  or  Hi  i 
branei.    Such,  however,  are  the  facte  as  detailed  in  the  above  case. 

The  Editor  of  the  Western  Lancet,  would  do  me  a  favor,  (if  he  sees 
proper  to  publish  this,)  to  state  in  his  next  number,  whether,  or  not,  the 
phenomena,  as  stated  in  the  above  case,  are,  according  to  medical 
atithors,  regarded  as  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or 
Its  membranes  1 

[Inflammation  of  the  ruhstance  of  the  brain,  undoubtedly  existed  in 
the  above  case ;  and  these  are  the  evidences — delirium  and  paratyttM, 
Systematic  writers  seem  to  have  no  difficulty,  on  paper,  of  distinguishing 
between  arachnitis  and  other  inflammatory  affections  of  the  brain;  bat 
we  apprehend  that  in  actual  practice — at  the  bed  side— the  diagnosis  is 
more  embarrasing.  We  apprehend  that  inflammation  of  the  membranes, 
(except  of  the  dura  matre,)  seldom  exists  'without  implicating  the  sub- 
stance of  the  organ,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent.  The  most  prominent 
symptoms  enumerated  by  authors,  as  characteristic  of  arachnitii,  are 
delirium  and  convulsions.  Now,  neither  of  these  conditions  can  occur 
without  the  disease  extending  to  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  remi- 
dies  in  the  above  case,  that  is,  quinine  and  turpentine,  were  adminis- 
tered when  a  state  of  collapse  was  evidently  supervening,  and  after 
depletion  and  revulsion  had  subsided  the  active  inflammation,  the 
course,  therefore,  was  perfectly  philosophical,  and  the  only  one  that  could 
have  saved  the  patient.  There  was  probably  some  sanguinous  effusion, 
in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  as  evinced  by  the  persistent  paralysis. — 
Editor.  ] 


Art.  4. — Lecture  on  Structural  Diteases  of  the  Intestinal  ComU.  By 
C.  J.  B.  Williams,  M.  D.,  Prof.  &c.,  at  University  College. 
We  have  now  to  consider  what  may  be  called  the  structural  diseases 
of  the  inteslinal  canal.  We  have  already  glanced  at  many  of  the  modes 
in  which  structural  diseases  take  place  from  inflammatory  action,  both 
of  the  acute  and  chronic  character;  and  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  many  functional  diseases  urise  in  consequence  of  previously  existing 
structural  derangement,  more  particularly  those  diseases  of  structure 
that  interfere  with,  and  obstruct,  the  passage  of  the  canal.  These 
lesions  naturally  interfere  with  the  alimentary  functidn,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  structural  diseases  in  other  organs,  unless  that  disease  is 
very  considerable.  We  have  already  noticed  ulceration  as  a  variety  of 
structural  disease,  and  also  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  intestinal 
canal.    This  thickening  constitutes  a  state  of  stricture,  which  may  exis- 
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in  the  stomaoli,  but  more  perticuUriy  in  the  intestines.  Thoee  pertOM 
who  have  l&bored  uader  chronio  or  sub-acute  ^stsitis*  frequently  occur* 
ring,  are  apt  to  have  their  stomachs  ultimately  thickened ;  and  gastritic 
dyspepsia,  unrestrained  by  treatment,  and  re-excited  again  and  again 
by  stimulating  food,  is  apt  to  lead  to  this  result.  In  the  stomachs  of 
drunkards  there  is  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  coats,  and  the  mucipa- 
rous glands  are  very  much  enlarged,  and  hypertrophied.  When  this 
thickening  afiects  the  central  portions  of  the  stomach,  it  sometimes  pro- 
duces no  very  remarkable  symptoms.  The  most  common  effect  to  which 
this  thickening  gives  rise  at  the  pyloric  end,  is  a  difficulty  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food  from  the  stomach  into  the  duodenum,  with  painful  feel- 
ings^ and  indigestion.  An  individual,  under  these  circumstances,  will 
offer  all  the  symptoms  of  scirrhus,  and  stricture  of  a  malignant  charac- 
ter, and  this  is  not  to  be  distinguished  so  much  by  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  themselves,  as  by  tlie  progress  and  change  they  exhibit.  The 
obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  food  causes  very  painful  feelings  three 
or  four  hours  after.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
stomach  is  %fkcted  (and  this  is  a  much  more  rare  case,]  the  cesophagus 
is  not  unfrequently  implicated,  and  there  is  more  or  less  difficulty  in 
deglutition*  There  is  likewise  apt  to  be  wind  in  the  stomach,  causing 
flatulence;  and  these  accumlations  do  not  readily  escape,  whether  there 
be  thickening  or  not.  This  occurs  also  in  malignant  stricture  of  the 
cardiac  orifice.  Stricture  may  also  affect  the  intestines  as  I  shall  men- 
tion afterwards. 

I  now  advert  to  the  general  character  of  tcirrhuM  of  the  $tomach,  Scir- 
rhus usually  appears  to  commence  in  the  submucous  texture ;  but  it 
subsequently  invades  the  other  textures.  The  symptoms  of  scirrhus  are 
very  uncertain,  and  depend  very  much  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  which 
is  affected.  There  is  often  pain  and  uneasiness  complained  of,  and 
referred  to  some  particular  part ;  and  with  this,  there  may  be  symptoms 
of  obstruction  to  the  function  of  the  stomach.  When  the  disease  is  at 
the  pyloric  end,  there  is  uneasiness,  pain,  nausea,  and  vomiting,  at  a 
oertain  period  after  eating.  When  digestion  is  completed,  and  food  has 
to  be  passed,  then  the  resistance  is  felt.  Again,  with  regard  to  the 
other,  or  cardiac  orifice,  there  are  symptoms  of  difficult  deglutition,  and 
there  seems  to  be  great  constriction  referred  to  the  oesophagus  and  the 
whole  throat,  with  a  tendency  to  expel  wind,  without  the  ability  to  do 
so.  Gastrodinia  and  pyrosis  are  present  when  the  affection  is  at  the 
cardiac  end,  but  are  less  common  than  when  it  is  at  the  pyloric  end. 
Now,  these  symptoms  may  arise  from  a  stricture  of  a  non-malignant 
character.    They  may  arise  from  contraction  of  the  canal,  and  the  con- 
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Mfnent  (rtMraction  to  tlie  pMvage  of  the  ibod ;  theielwn  .to  j«if»  of  ihs 
presence  of  scirrhiM,  we  moet  take  other  circanuiteiieeB  tntoaccoiiiitiat 
tiie  seme  time.    The  age  of  the  patient  viiist  be  conaidered.    lo  moat 
caaea,  it  aflbets  persona  about  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age.    I  have  oeca* 
stonally  seen  indi'viduals,  as  young  aa  twenty  or  twenty«*five,  aflfeetad 
with  scirrhus.    In  scirrhous  afibetions  of  the  intesttnai  canal,  these  ia 
a  remarlcable  complexion  generally  observed:  a  peculiar  sallow  hue  of 
the  sicin,  seeming  to  arise  from  a  kind  of  anomia,  or  deficiency  of  blood 
in  the  whole  system,  together  with  a  kind  of  cachetic  appearaace;  asd 
after  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  length  of  time,  this  caneerons  h«e 
becomes  very  marked.    Then,  again,  we  judge  by  the  permanency  of 
the  symptoms.    They  are  much  more  permanent  in  scirrhus  than  in 
common  stricture ;  for,  although  common  stricture  may  be  a  permanent 
afibction,  it  is  liable  to  be  sggravated  by  temporary  causes,  such  as 
indigestion,  and  various  articles  of  improper  food.    But  in  the  case  of 
tancer  or  scirrhus,  where  the  disease  is  once  established,  there  is  a 
tendency  gradually  to  increase— a  progressive  tendency,  which  woi^ 
confirm  the  suspicion  that  the  afiection  is  cancerous*    There  is,  like* 
wise,  more  marked  emaciation  observed  in  scirrhous  afiections,  than  ia 
any  other  disease,  and  thia  becomes  a  chief  means  of  distinction.    There 
will  be  found,  in  connection  with  scirrhus,  in  by  far  the  greater  nunher 
of  instances,  an  appearance  of  awelling  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
on  careful  examination.    The  symptoms  of  obstruction  do  not  go  on 
long,  without  the  cancerous  mass  accumulating  to  such  an  extent,  ae  to 
fbrm  a  perceptible  tumor  in  the  region  of  the  stomach.    This  may  be 
Iblt  in  several  situations;  the  inost  common  being  between  the  epigas- 
trium and  the  hypochondrium.    It  is  when  it  is  seated  at  the  pyloric 
end,  that  it  produces  the  symptoms  I  have  already  alluded  to :  pain,  dis- 
tress, and  vomiting,  some  time  after  taking  food.    On  careful  examina- 
tion, when  the  patient's  stomach  is  free  from  food,  there  will  be  fimnd 
to  be  a  resisting  point,  generally  between  the  umbilicus  and  the  right 
hypochondriac  region.    Sometimes,  the  tumor  is  immediately  over  the 
descending  aorta,  where  it  occupies  the  lesser  curvature,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  stomach,  snd  it  has  in  some  such  cases,  been  mistaken  for 
aneurism.    A  pulsation  may  also  be  felt  here,  which  is  communicated 
upwards  and  outwards.     In  aneurismal  tumors,  the  pulsation  exists  on 
all  sides,  whereas,  here  it  only  extends  upwards,  or  in  a  direction 
upwards  and  outwards.    Then,  as  I  said  before,  this  swelling,  in  soir- 
rhus,  will  be  attended  by  various  symptoms  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  and 
of  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  fi>od,  three  or  four  hours  after  eat- 
ing ;  and  this,  in  conjunction  with  constitutional  symptoms.    When  at' 
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tlie  idaMR^c  (yrific»e,  there  is,  t!i<ftA,  nneaB^flees  tntniedifttely  ailertaklikg 
ftbd,  tiardialgia,  pjresis  er  water  bra  ah,  and  conatriction  of  the  osBopfaa- 
gtM.  Th^re  are  also  symptoms  present,  similar  to  those  we  find  in  the 
iBore  aggravated  forms  of  dyspepsia:  frequent  vomiting  of  varions  mat* 
ters,  somstitnes  merely  food,  with  a  little  macas  and  bile  mhted  with 
it;  but,  after  a  while,  a  black  matter  is  thrown  up,  something  like 
e<lfl%ie  grounds,  t'his  appears  to  be  blood  in  an  altered  state ;  but  some* 
titties  hemoptysis  occurs,  and  blood  itself  is  vomited.  This  constitutes 
eoe  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  and,  if  very  severe,  it  occasions 
the  death  of  the  patient  by  the  inanition  it  produces.  The  vomiting 
is  exhausting,  both  from  the  quantity  of  matter  brought  up,  and  from 
fhe  efforts  made.  Do  not,  however,  suppose  that  this  is  always  pres- 
ent in  cancer  of  the  stomach ;  cancel^  of  the  stomach  sometimes  exists 
without  any  vomiting,  or  other  distressing  symptoms,  being  produced. 
I  have  myself  had  two  or  three  cases  of  this  kind.  Vomiting,  distress, 
and  so  forth,  are  connected  with  diseases  affecting  the  orifices,  involving 
the  pyloric  or  the  cardiac  openings.  Remember,  too,  that  the  symp- 
toms of  scirrhus  of  the  stomach  may  resemble  those  of  either  of  the 
varieties '  of  indigestion  I  have  mentioned.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  fom 
in  which  I  have  seen  it  developed  in  the  highest  degree.  It  is,  here, 
connected  with  atonic  dyspepsia,  a  want  of  power  of  the  organs  gener- 
ally. The  tumor,  or  swelling,  when  considerable,  likewise  produces 
other  effects.  When  at  the  pyloric  end,  it  very  frequently  presses  on 
the  adjoining  parts,  as  the  gall  ducts,  and  hence  may  produce  jaundice ; 
it  embraces  in  its  cancerous  claws  the  curvature  of  the  colon,  causing 
stricture  of  the  intestine  at  this  part,  and,  consequently,  constipation. 
It  has  been  known  to  involve  the  veins  of  the  abdomen,  and  to  give  rise 
to  dropsy.  The  causes  of  this  disease  are  involved  in  some  obscurity ; 
there  is,  however,  little  doubt  but  that  the  various  exciting  causes  of 
indigestion  will,  in  persons  hereditarily  predisposed,  or  otherwise  in  a 
way  we  cannot  define,  develop  cancer  and  scirrhus  of  the  stomach. 
Habitual  intemperance,  mental  depression,  and  particular  trades — such 
as  that  of  shoe-makers,  from  the  posture  they  sit  in-^such  are  the  cxci- 
tuig  causes  of  the  gastritic  form  of  dyspepsia,  a  low  kind  of  gastritis; 
and  it  is  in  such  persons,  principally,  that  the  cancerous  diathesis  seems 
to  be  developed.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  that  inflammation,  long  con- 
tinued, or  frequently  repeated,  will  develop  scirrhous  disease  in  persons 
of  a  bad  constitution. 

Tke  treatment  of  structured  diteate  of  the  stomach  will  be  similar  to 
that  adopted  in  the  different  varieties  of  dyspepsia,  modified  according 
4M  one  or  the  other  of  the  above*mentioned  symptoms  become  developed. 
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One  reason,  why  I  dwelt  more  folly  on  the  treatment  of  functional  die- 
eases,  is,  that  these  latter  are,  always,  more  or  less  predominant  in  con- 
nection with  structural  disease.  They  are  not  to  he  distinguished  one 
from  the  other»  generally  speaking ;  the  treatment,  applicable  to  scir- 
rhous and  structural  diseases,  is  that  available  in  gastric  dyspepsia,  or 
chronic  gastritis*  When  there  are  symptoms  of  obstruction  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  food,  it  is  at  once  suggested  to  us,  that  lighter  aliment  ought 
to  be  taken  ;  the  quantity  used  at  a  time  should  be  small^  and  not  in  too 
compact  or  solid  a  state.  It  should  be  liquid  or  gelatinous  ;  jellies  and 
broth  are  useful.  It  is  also  necessary  to  aid  the  digestive  process  by 
nutritive  injections  -,  as  the  stomach  cannot  contain  enough  food  to 
nourish  the  body,  it  is  found  useful  to  inject  broths  and  gruel,  insufficient 
quantities,  into  the  rectum  daily.  When  the  pain  is  severe,  of  an  in- 
flammatory character,  and  is  accompanied  by  great  tenderness  sopn 
afler  eating,  local  depletion  and  blisters  may  relieve  it;  and  when  of  a 
more  permanent  or  specific  character,  then  narcotics  are  necessary.  The 
narcotics  that  answer  best  are:  conium,  henbane,  aconite,  stramonium, 
and  belladonna.  Opiates  should  be  our  last  resource  ;  for,  although  more 
powerful  than  any  others,  they  derange  the  health  more,  and  constipate 
the  bowels.  The  symptoms,  too,  are  sometimes  relieved  by  such  reme- 
dies as  I  have  stated  to  be  useful  in  chronic  dyspepsia :  such  as  nitrate 
of  bismuth,  and  nitrate  of  silver  in  small  doses.  The  vomiting,  as  well 
as  the  pains,  may  be  relieved  by  a  little  hydrocyanic  acid.;  salines  and 
alkalies  are  sometimes  useful.  It  is  necessary  in  these  cases,  as  in  dys- 
pepsia, to  get  the  bowels  regular ;  and,  therefore,  we  should  use  aperi- 
ents, and  even  mercury  in  its  mildest  forms,  to  unload  the  liver. 

Organic  and  iiruciural  disetues  of  the  intestuiesy  come  under  the  same 
remarks  as  the  corresponding  diseases  of  the  stomach,  whether  non-ma- 
lignant or  malignant.  The  non-malignant  may  arise  from  the  different 
cauaes  I  have  mentioned :  a  thickening  of  the  submucous  coat,  which 
may  increase  to  such  an  amount,  as  almost  to  obliterate  the  canal. 
When  obstruction  takes  place,  then  the  mischief  and  disturbance  begin. 
This  thickening  or  deposit  has  a  tendency  to  contract.  The  stricture 
does  not  take  place  all  at  once  ;  the  patient  may  live  fbr  years,  the  stric- 
ture meanwhile  gradually  accumulating,  so  as  to  reach  its  greatent 
degree :  the  tissues  gradually  contract,  and  thus  diminish  the  canal  : 
the  patient,  by  degrees,  finds  the  necessity  of  taking  food  of  particular 
kinds,  so  as  to  keep  the  bowels  in  a  relaxed  state,  and  the  mode  of  life 
is  adapted  to  this  remarkable  change  of  structure.  It  is  just  the  same, 
in  structural  disease  of  the  heart.  Structural  disease  may,  likewise, 
consist  in  adhesions  from  false  membranes,  deposited  on  the  surface  of 
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the  peritoiUBUnii  und  hernia  and  intussueception  be  thus  formed.  The 
inflammatione,  whether  of  the  chronic  or  acute  character,  that  originate 
all  these  changes  of  structure,  very  commonly  commence  in  the  colon, 
the  rectam,  or  thh  ileum.  It  is  necessary  to  be  very  guarded  against 
attacks  of  enteritis,  to  subdue  the  pains,  and  keep  the  bowels  in  a 
free  state  for  some  time  afterwards ;  because  the  causes  of  obstruction 
and  stricture  may,  at  any  time,  be  developed  from  obstinate  constipa- 
tion, and  its  consequences— colic  and  inflammation.  Remember  what  1 
said  with  regard  to  colic.  When  feculent  accumulation  takes  place 
above  the  stricture  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  it ;  though  so  \oiAg  as  the 
faces  pass  this  point,  and  the  peristaltic  action  is  complete,  they  may 
be  rejected ;  but  should  accumulation  take  place,  then  there  is  obstinate 
obstruction  and  colic,  ileus  and  inflammation,  terminating  in  perfora- 
tion, exhaustion  and  gangrene.  Ulcers  are  frequently  observed  Tn  the 
neighborhood  of  the  strictured  parts.  There  is  a  tendency  of  the  ulcers 
to  form  fresh  passages  by  perforation,  and  sometimes  fata)  consequences 
have  ensued  from  this  cause.  Fistulous  abscesses  have  communicated 
with  the  external  parts,  and  an  artificial  anus  is  thus  produced.  Some- 
times the  matter  does  not  empty  itself  into  the  poritomeum,  but  it  gets 
between  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  or  under  the  integuments,  forming 
intermuscular  abscesses,  extending  over  a  large  surface.  Now,  malig- 
nant disease,  or  scirrhus,  of  the  intestines,  is,  generally,  gradual  and 
progressive ;  when  once  established,  it  grows  independently  of  the  appli- 
cation of  exciting  causes,  and  consequently,  the  symptoms  gradually 
increase,  and  become  more  aggravated.  Tumours  may  often  be  found 
in  various  parts  in  connection  with  this  disease.  They  are,  however, 
found  in  other  states,  in  the  region  of  the  intestines ;  and  we  of^en  meet 
with  large  tumours  in  the  right  iliac  region,  as  also  in  the  lefl,  which 
are  not  removed  when  the  bowels  are  put  into  a  quiet  and  natural  state ; 
the  constipation  is  removed,  but  the  tumour  still  remains,  and  is  often 
the  seat  of  great  uneasiness ;  and  this  appears  to  depend  on  a  consid- 
erable thickening,  not  only  of  the  intestine  itself,  but  also  of  the  lidjoin- 
ing  parts.  In  the  case  of  scirrhus,  the  tumour  is  of  a  more  definite 
character,  and  harder,  and  is  felt  more  distinctly.  In  scirrhus  of  the 
rectum,  the  evacuation  of  the  feces  is  rendered  more  difficult.  The 
treatment  of  stricture  of  the  intestines  is  suggested,  in  some  measnre, 
by  that  of  the  stomach.  It  is  of  importance  not  to  administer  too  much 
food  at  one  time ;  the  diet  should  be  restricted  to  small  quantities,  fre- 
quently repeated,  chiefly  of  milk,  containing  mild  farinaceous  food,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  animal  matter,  neither  much  in  bulk,  nor  too  stimu- 
lating in  quality.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  keep  the  bowels 
Vol.  111.-26 
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free,  and  to  maintain  the  fseculent  matter,  throughout  the  intestines,  in 
a  slightly  liquid  state.  The  difficulty  is  to  keep  the  stools  in  a  proper 
state,  and  to  give  medicines  that  do  not  irritate  much.  The  medicines 
which  answer  hest,  are :  castor  oil,  sulphur,  sulphate  of  potash,  and  the 
milder  forms  of  pills :  such  as,  rhubarb,  with  a  small  quantity  of  gam- 
boge and  colocinth,  diluted  with  soap,  and  combined  with  a  little  conium 
or  henbane,  and  a  small  quantity  of  blue  pill  now  and  then  added.  It  is 
often  necessary  to  aid  the  operation  of  all  these,  by  injections.  These 
medicines  should  be  taken  habitually :  it  is  not  enough  to  take  them 
occasionally,  but  they  should  be  daily  administered.  Some  kinds  of  food 
are  found  greatly  to  assist  the  bowels.  Scotch  porridge,  taken  at  night, 
will  have  this  effect ;  and  barley  gruel,  taken  freely  as  an  article  of  diet, 
instead  of  weakening,  will  be  fonnd  to  strengthen,  the  stomach.  Confec- 
tion of  senna,  is  also  a  very  good  medicine  in  these  cases.  In  stricture, 
or  obstructions  from  thickening,  which  are  not  scirrhous,  great  relief  is 
often  obtained  from  repeated  doses  of  mild  mercurials,  which,  if  they  do 
not  remove  the  obstruction,  certainly  seem  to  check  its  progress.  When 
a  person  has  had  a  bad  attack  of  constipation,  the  bowels  are  very  apt 
to  be  out  of  order  for  some  time  afterwards ;  obstructions  are  apt  to 
occur  from  time  to  time.  The  patient,  here,  requires  the  gentle  influ- 
ence of  mercury,  repeated  at  each  recurrence  of  the  attack.  In  the  case 
of  scirrhus,  the  advantage  from  the  use  of  mercury  isnot  so  great,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  use  narcotics. 

I  will  now,  briefly,  refer  to  inte$linal  worm* — parasitical  animals 
formed  in  the  intestines.  These  are  of  three  kinds,  which  are  especially 
worthy  of  notice.  The  round  worm,  the  thread  worm,  and  the  tape 
worm.  The  round  worm,  the  arcarii  lumbricoideii  or  lumbricui  tere»  is 
found  in  various  parts,  chiefly  of  the  upper  portion,  of  the  canal.  It 
has  been  found,  also,  in  the  gall  ducts,  and  has  been  known  to  make 
its  way  into  the  substance  of  the  liver.  This  form  of  worm  varies  fVom 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  twelve  inches  in  length  ;  sometimes  it  is  only  sol- 
itary,—*but,  in  some  instances,  a  great  number  have  been  found  togeth- 
er. In  one  case,  it  is  said  that  five  hundred  were  vomited  in  a  fort- 
night. Dr.  Hooper  mentions  a  case,  in  whicli  two  hundred  were  passed, 
upwards  and  downwards,  in  the  course  of  a  week.  They  appear  to  feed 
on  the  mucuous  of  the  intestines,  and  to  be  produced  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  bowels.  Colicky  pains,  swelling  and  hardness  of  the  abdomen, 
slimy  stools,  the  appetite  very  aflen  in  excess  or  variable,  fuetid  breath, 
loaded  tongue,  bowels  very  irregular,  irritating  discharge  from  the  nose 
with  a  great  tendency  to  pick  it,  starting  in  the  sleep,  with  convulsions, 
pallnlity  of  the  face,  dark  circle  around  the  eyes,  dilation  of  the  pupils. 
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lo08of  flesh,  and  all  sorts  of  convulsive  affections : — such  are  the  signs 
which  have  heen  associated  with  worms.  But  some  of  them  exist  with- 
out worms,  and  some  arise  merely  from  intestinal  derangement,  partic- 
ularly in  young  subjects ;  and»  again,  worms  may  exist  without  any  of 
the  foregoing  symptoms.  However  I  think  we  are  justified  in  supposing 
that  they  are  concerned  in  producing  some  of  these  symptoms,  inasmuch 
as  the  removal  of  the  worms  is  followed  frequently  by  the  cessation  of 
these  symptoms;  so,  likewise,  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  intestines  aggravates  other  diseases  of  every  description.  I  remem- 
ber the  case  of  a  child  who  had  a  severe  form  of  hooping-cough,  so 
severe,  as  to  threaten  some  affection  of  the  head  ; — in  fact,  the  child  had 
convulsive  fits.  I  found  that  the  child  passed  some  round  worms, 
and  then  the  hooping  ceased.  The  worms,  no  doubt,  proved  the  source 
of  the  reflex  irritation,  increasing  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
in  a  direction  remote  from  the  source  of  affection. 

The  next  variety  is,  the  cucarit  vermicularii^  or  thread  worm»  as  it  is 
eomrmonly  called.  It  varies  in  size,  its  length  being  usually  about  half 
an  inch.  The  rectum  is  the  habitat  of  this  animal,  where  it  exists  in 
myriads,  and  passes  out  in  numbers  into  the  bed  upon  which  the  patient 
iies«  They  are  exceedingly  troublesome  and  irritating,'particularly  at 
night.  The  patient  when  he  becomes  warm  in  bed,  feels  tene$mu$y  and  a 
desire  to  go  to  stool,  and  a  slimy  mucuous  is  evacuated.  Sometimes, 
other  symptoms  of  irritation  take  place,  and  the  urinary  and  sexual 
organs  share  the  irritation  of  the  rectum,  and  with  a  frequent  desire  to 
make  water,  there  are  troublesome  erections,  and  so  forth.  Sometimes, 
however,  curiously  enough,  cucaridei  will  exist  in  persons  of  very  good 
health;  and  we  are  not  sure  of  their  presence,  until  we  see  them 
ejected  from  the  body.  This  is  the  second  variety  of  worms. — The  tania 
I  must  mentioQ  to-morrow  .^-[Medical  Times,  p.  53. 


Art.  5— Oa  accumulaHom  of  Fisculent  Mailer.     By  A.  W,  Close, 

Esq*,  Manchettw^ 

The  mere  accumulation  of  fieculent  matter  in  some  portion  of  the 
large  intestine,  very  often  produce  serious  functional  disturbance,  and, 
not  unfrequently,  organic  disease.  The  whole  of  the  canal,  to  the 
sphincter  ani,  is  subject  to  accumulation  and  distention;  in  the  transverse 
arch  of  the  colon,  and  in  the  rectum,  this  oflen  takes  place  to  a  great 
extent.  From  pressure  on  the  sacral  nerves,  and  on  the  veins  returning 
from  the  lower  extremities,  the  patient  complains  of  more  or  less  numb- 
ness, neuralgic  pains,  heaviness  in  the  movement  of  the  limbs,  and  venous 
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swellingB.  From  pressure  on  the  hypogastric  plexus,  and  from  tiie  ooa- 
nection  which  that  holds  with  the  pneamogastric  Denre,  by  means  of  the 
solar  plexus,  the  functions  of  digestion  and  of  the  sensoriam  are  coDaid«> 
erably  disturbed.  From  the  arterial  current  to  the  lower  extremetxes 
being  impeded,  more  blood  is  determined  to  the  head,  occasioning  head- 
ache, cerebral  torpor,  vertigo ;  and  from  the  excrement  (which  in  its  nat- 
ural state  is  consistent,  soft,  homogeneous,  and  cohesive)  becoming  bard, 
knotty,  friable,  and  dry — an  abundant  source  of  imparity  to  the  blood  is 
created.    The  following  case  illustrates  the  snbject : 

E.  S.,  a  housemaid,  came  under  my  care  in  Sept.  1843.  She  stated 
that,  about  six  months  previously,  her  ancles  and  legs  began  to  swell, 
the  veins  became  large  (varicose),  and  a  sore  formed  on  the  front  of  the 
tibia  of  the  right  leg.  She  consulted  a  respectable  practitioner  of  this 
town,  under  whose  care  she  remained  more  than  two  months.  The 
ulcer  healed,  but  her  general  health  rapidly  declined  ;  she  lost  her  appe- 
tite and  strength ;  amenorrhma  succeeded ;  her  abdomen  began  to  en- 
large, and  continued  to  do  so  up  to  the  period  when  I  saw  her ;  she  wae 
suspected  to  be  encieTt/,— in  fact,  to  the  eye  of  the  superficial  and  casual 
observer,  she  presented  that  appearance.  At  length,  she  was  obliged  to 
quit  her  place  of  service,  and  attended  for  some  time  as  an  out-patient  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  was  finally  dismissed  as  incurable. 

A  very  slight  examination  served  to  convince  me  that  the  abdominal 
enlargement  was  tympanitic.  The  varicose  condition  of  the  lower 
extremity  having  been  the  first  abnormal  symptom  which  presented 
itself,  my  attention  was  directed  to  it.  What  obstacle  existed  to  the 
venous  circulation  1 

No  solid  tumor  could  be  detected  either  in  the  inguinal  or  abdominal 
regions ;  no  enlargement  of  the  liver.  The  only  supposition  that  occur- 
red to  me  was ;— there  may  be  accumulation  in  thecoecum  or  colon,  and 
my  treatment  was  directed  to  that  indication.  She  was  ordered  to  take 
gr.  V.  of  the  pil.  aloes  c.  sapon.,  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopmia,  three 
times  a  day.  Large  faeculant  motions  were  produced :  the  swelling  of 
the  legs  and  abdomen  was  gradually  reduced ;  the  appetite  returned. 
In  two  months,  the  catamenia  re-appeared,  and  up  to  the  present  time 
she  has  continued  well. 

I  know  of  no  better  combination  in  cases  of  constipation  arising, 
either  from  sluggish,  torpid,  condition  of  the  intestine,  or  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  bile,  than  the  aloes  and  soap.  The  latter  seems  to  act  as  the 
adjuvaru^  corrigent^  and  ctnutiluefu^  to  the  former. 

Another  case  recently  came  under  my  care,  A  charitably  disposed 
person  requested  me  to  visit  Mrs.  M— ,  »t.  forty-five  of  Ardwick.    She 
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stated  tkat  she  had  been  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Ardwidk  and  An* 
coat  Dispenearyy  and  afterwards  at  the  Royal  Infirmary,  for  upwards  of 
twelve  nurnth^.  She  had  been  for  eTome  time,  and  was  then,  unable  to 
leave  her  bed ;  complained  of  weight  and  distention  of  the  abdomen, 
loss  of  appetite,  restless  nights,  and  excessive  debility.  There  was 
considerable  abdominal  enlargement,  of  a  tympanitic  character,  and  I 
thought  1  felt  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon  hardened  and  indurated. 
I  gave  her  the  aloetic  pill,  with  small  doses  of  calomel,  which  produced 
very  copious,  black,  and  exceedingly  offensive  evacuations.  In  a  fort- 
night, she  was  able  to  attend  to  her  ordinary  household  duties,  and  de- 
clares herself  to  be  in  a  much  better  state  of  health  iS)w  than  for  many 
years. 

Such  cases  are  of  frequent  occurrence*  These  I  have  selected,  because 
they  had  previously  been  under  the  treatment  of  talented  and  careful 
medical  practitioners ;  yet  the  simple  cause  of  the  morbid  condition  had 
not  been  suspected. 

€&ice  I  wrote  the  foregoing,  I  liave  observed  that  Professor  WilUams, 
In  hiB  very  valuable  lectures  now  being  published  in  the  Medical  7Yfne«, 
alludes  to  such  cases.  He  says :  <<  I  have  seen  such  patients  who^have 
had  the  appearance  of  advanced  degrees  ci  dropsy,  and  who  have  been 
pronounced  to  be  labouring  under  organic  disease,  and  tumors  of  various 
kinds.  I  remember  the  case  of  a  patient,  who,  when  brought  into  the 
hospital,  was  supposed  to  be  affected  with  organic  disease  of  the  abdomen, 
and  had  been  treated  for  such,  for  some  time,  in  whom  the  abdomen  had 
been  distended  for  six  or  eight  weeks  to  a  very  great  degree,  insomuch 
that  the  oartileges  of  the  lower  ribs  were  turned  out, — and  yet  all  the 
tumor  vanished  after  a  purgation  of  some  days,  and  was  produced  solely 
by  a  vast  accumulation  of  feculant  matter." 

When  the  accumulation  takes  place  during  pregnancy,  it  gives  rise  to 
symptoms  of  a  much  more  active  and  formidable  nature.  I  could  relate 
several  instances,  the  history  of  which  is  similar,  in  all  respects,  to  the 
following : 

Mrs.  S — ,  of  Hulme,  had  been  going  on  well,  for  ten  or  twelve  days  afler 
her  aecouchment,  in  January  last,  when  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  her. 
She  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  site  of  the  cmcum,  upon  which 
she  could  not  bear  the  most  moderate  pressure  ;  had  had  rigors,  follow- 
ed by  a  hot  skin,  dry  tongue,  and  thirst.  In  short,  the  symptoms  were 
those  of  peritonitis.  Leeches  and  fomentations  were  applied,  calomel 
and  opium  administered,  and  in  afowdaysshe  seemed  to  be  well;  but, 
on  the  night  of  the  13th  of  February,  I  was  again  called  to  her,  and  found 
her  snflbring  underthe  some  symptoms.    I  then  suspected  that,  although 
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there  had  been  an  apparently  firee  and  regular  daily  motion ,  some  accnmo- 
lation  probably  existed.  Suitable  and  repeated  doses  of  the  aloetic  pill 
was  given,  evacuations  of  hard  and  scybalous  feces  followed y  and  she 
gradually,  but  completely  and  permanently,  recovered. 

I  have  observed  that  this  constipated  and  accumulative  condition  of 
the  bowels  is,  not  unfrequei^^y,  the  cause  of  organic  disease.  The  dis- 
tinguished Professor,  whom  I  have  quoted,  says,  "organic  changes  may 
arise.*'  I  attended,  in  the  year  1842,  with.  Dr.  Wood  and  the  late  Mr. 
Fawdington,  surgeon,  of  this  town,  a  schoolmaster,  who  died  of  carci- 
noma of  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  In  his  case,  the  origin  of  the 
disease  might  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  want  of  due  attention  to  the 
regular  action  of  the  bowels ;  this,  undoubtedly,  is  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  predisposing  causes  of  the  accumulation,  and  the  main  of  the 
prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  inducing  the  patient  to  establish  the 
custom  of  visiting,  at  a  certain  hour  every  day  the  Umplum  cloaca. 
Most  of  the  published  cases  of  carcinoma  of  the  colon  and  rectum  will 
be  found  to  have  occurred  in  persons  of  sedentary  habits,  or  of  such 
active  occupation  as  has  led  them  to  neglect  attention  to  the  calls  of 
nature.  We  should  anticipate  that  such  would  be  the  case  ;  the  irrita- 
tion produced  by  indurated  fsces,  if  long  Continued,  must  give  rise  to 
that  slow,  chronic,  insidious  action,  which  will  be  followed  by  morbid 
changes  of  the  adjacent  textures — induration  and  carcinoma — particu- 
arly  if  there  be  a  concomitant  carcinomatous  diathesis. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  mention,  that  I  have  met  with  more  than  one 
case  of  labour,  which  has  been  retarded,  and  rendered  tedious,  by  a  rec- 
tum filled  and  distended  with  compacted  tbces.—[  Medical  Times»p.66. 


SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 


Art.  6.  FanguM  of  the  J^eck  of  the  Blmdder. -^The  follow- 
ing  case,  which  occurred  in  the  wards  of  professor  Yelpeau,  is 
curious,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  patient  passing  in  his  uriae^ 
after  the  application  of  a  blister  on  the  hypogastrium,  a  species  of 
pseudo-membrane.  This  fact,  though  not  so  conclusive  as  those 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  Dr.  Morel  Lavelle,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Jfiedic€d  Timet ,  shows  that  cantharides  has  semeliaieB  a 
peculiar  action  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder^  and  that»  in 
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all  probability 9  now  that  the  attention  of  the  profesaion  is  drawn  to  the 
subject,  it  will  be  found  to  be  far  more  frequent  than  some  practitioners 
suppose. 

Ca$e.  Edward  Postel,  turner,  ntat  36  ;  though  not  of  a  strong  c<m- 
BtitutioD,  still  enjoys  good  health ;  the  only  disease  he  ever  had  was  a 
prurigo,  two  years  ago,  which  re-appeared  last  year ;  says  he  never 
was  affected  with  blenorrhagia,  but  confesses  that  about  eleven  years 
ago  he  had  several  chancres,  and  suffered  from  hematuria.  In  1830, 
he  perceived  that  the  urine  did  not  flow  as  freely  as  formerly  ;  no  pain ; 
those  symptoms  increased  gradually,  so  much  so  that  the  stream  be- 
came filiform,  and  the  contents  of  the  bladder  were  evacuated  with 
considerable  difficulty.  In  this  state,  he  consulted  Dr.  Ricord,  who 
sounded  him,  but  the  operation  caused  the  canal  to  swell  and  produced 
ischuria  vesicalis,  which  lasted  thirty-six  hours ;  he,  therefore,  entered 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  was  placed  in  one  of  Dupuy trends  wards.  This 
took  place  in  1834.  There,  it  appears,  various  means  were  employed, 
catheters  kept  constantly  in  the  bladder,  irrigations  of  Cold  water,  but 
without  any  beneficial  result.  Dupuytren,  having  ascertained  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body  attached  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  intro- 
duced a  lUhotrileur  d  trois  brancfieiy  and  succeeded  in  removing  a  soft 
whitish  fungus  of  the  size  of  the  thumb.  The  urine,  afler  this  opera- 
tion, flowed  freely,  and  continued  to  do  so  till  about  two  years  ago <. 
when  it  began  to  diminish  again,  and  this  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  catheter  was  requisite  to  evacuate  the -bladder.  The  patient, 
while  performing  this  operation,  stated  that  about  a  month  ago,  he  ex- 
perienced a  sort  of  resistance,  which  he  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  fungus,  and  that  he  removed  at  the  same  time  with  the  catheter,  a 
portion  of  this  fungus  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  offering  all  the  characters 
of  that  extracted  by  Duputren.  8th.  Blister  on  the  hypogastrium. 
9th.  About  three  pints  of  turbid  urine,  containing  flakes  of  a  substance 
somewhat  similar  to  that  secreted  by  the  sebaceous  glands,  were  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  catheter.  10th.  Nothing  new.  11th,  Professor 
Yelpeau  sounded  the  patient,  drew  off  some  strongly  scented  urine,  and 
In  it  portions  of  a  membraniform  substance,  insoluble  in  the  urine, 
heavier  than  water,  and  which  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  vase  under  the 
form  of  a  pseudo-membrane :  examined  with  a  lens,  it  presented  none 
of  the  characters  of  pus  or  mucus.  15th.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
urine,  rendered  turbid  by  the  presence  of  numerous  globules,  like  those 
of  pus,  but  in  no  respect  similar  to  the  substance  expulsed  on  the  11th, 
was  removed.  24th.  Prof.  Yelpeau  introduced  a  lUhohlcute,  and  after 
a  few  attempts  succeeded  in  seizing  and  extracting  a  small  fungus 
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offering  all  the  characters  of  encepfaaloides,  and  then  with  the  frinees  a 
iroii  branchei  removed  several  fragments  of  the  size  of  a  pin^s  head. 
Ordered  a  bath.  Nothing  extraordinary  occurred,  and  the  patient  left 
the  hospital  twelve  days  after,  mnch  m  the  same  state  as  when  he 
entered.     [Med.  Times,  p.  5. 


Art.  7.     Enteroiomia  tucceatfully  performed  in  a  ccue  of   Intestinai 
Obatruction :    Read  by  Dr.  Maisonneuve. 

Mrs. ,  ffitat.  64,  had  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years  affected  with 

a  small  bubonocele  on  the  right  side,  about  the  size  of  an  egg.  As  it 
remained  stationary,  and  caused  no  inconvenience,  the  patient  never 
wore  a  bandage.  On  the  27th  April,  1844,  on  her  return  home  after  a 
long  walk,  the  swelling  increased  rapidly  in  size,  followed  by  pains,  at 
first  in  the  hernia,  and  afterwards  extending  to  the  whole  abdomen, 
with  nausea  and  vomiting.  Dr.  Pre  vest  being  called  in,  recognized 
instantly  strangulated  hernia,  and  attempted  the  taxis,  aided  by  leeches, 
baths,  purgatives,  d&c,  but  fruitlessly  ;  and,  as  the  symptoms  increased 
in  intensity,  I  was  requested  to  see  the  patient,  and  found  her,  on  my 
arrival,  in  the  following  state:  extreme  anxiety;  violent  pains  in  the 
abdomen;  bilious  vomitings  ;  hernia  of  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  foetus, 
surface  smooth,  skin  shining  towards  the  apex  ;  matity  on  percussion  ; 
fluctuation ;  abdomen  tense  ;  convolutions  of  the  small  intestines  easily 
perceived  through  the  parietes;  pain  increased  on  pressure.  The  ope- 
ration^  being  urgent,  was  performed  in  the  usual  manner.  For  five  or 
six  hours  after,  the  patient  was  easy,  slumbered,  and  every  thing  seem- 
ed to  promise  a  speedy  and  favorable  termination,  but,  during  the  night, 
the  accidents  re-commenced,  and  no  stools  were  obtained;  although 
oleum  ricini,  caloraelas,  and  several  purgative  enemata,  were  prescribe 
ed  ;  the  vomitings,  at  first  of  a  bilious,  and  afterwards  of  a  fcecal  nature 
continued ;  and  increased  considerably  on  the  30th.  Slst.  The  exam- 
ination of  the  abdomen  indicated  that  it  was  not  peritonitis,  but  an 
obstructon,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  accidents ;  and,  as  several  clys- 
ters containing  purgatives,  combined  with  the  infusion  of  tobacco^  were 
inefiicacious,  a  second  operation  was  decided  upon.  At  first,  I  was 
inclined  to  form  an  artificial  anus,  but,  on  reflecting  that,  perhaps, 
strangulation  had  taken  place  a  second  time  at  the  abdominal  rini;,  I 
determined,  though  with  regret,  to  destroy  the  cicatrix,  but,  on  exam- 
ination, none  was  found  to  exist,;  consequently,  it  became  necessary  to 
seek  the  cause  higher  up.    To  effect  this,  some  pseudo-membranes  were 
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lint  dertarofvd,  wHIl  the  right  index  finger,  introduced  into  the  open- 
ing'; and  tiien'  a  portion  of  intestine  wae  found  adherent  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietee,  which,  from  ite  distended  condition,  evidently  belonged 
to  the  portion  of  the  small  intestine  abere  the  obstruction*  The  ad- 
herences  appearing  sufficient  to  prevent  effusion,  an  incision,  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  was  first  made,  after  which  the  intestine, 
seized  with  a  pair  of  dissecting  forceps,  was  cut  transversely  with  a 
pair  of  scisflors.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fecal  matter  flowed  out 
instantly  ;  but,  as  the  opening  appeared  too  small,  it  was  enlarged,  the 
more  so  as  there  was  no  danger  of  effiision,  the  intestine  remaining 
firmly  fixed.  The  patient,  considerably  fatigued  by  this  second  opera- 
tion, which  lasted  some  time,  was  replaced  in  her  bed,  and  emollient 
poultices  were  ordered  to  be  applied  to  the  part.  The  ensuing  evening 
and  the  next  day,  passed  withoat  any  further  aeci dents  ;  and  thongh 
very  little  fsoal  matter  escaped  through  the  artificial  anus,  still  neither 
vomiting  nor  nausea  appeared.  The  third  day,  on  a  sudden,  an  im- 
mense quantity  of  .foeces  was  ejected  by  the  abnormal  anus,  and,  af^er 
this  evacuation,  the  state  of  the  patient  gradually  ameliorated,  the 
evacuations  taking  place  through  the  opening  made  in  the  intestine, 
and  nothing  through  the  normal  anus,  with  the  exception  of  several 
scybale,  on  the  8th,  though  purgative  enemata  were  administered. 

On  the  twenty -second  day  after  the  operation,  determined  to  endea- 
vor re-establishing  the  natural  evacuations,  as  the  state  of  the  patient 
wae  in  every  respect  satisfactory ;  consequently  I  ordered  the  artificial 
anus  to  be  stopped  with  a  bit  of  lint,  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  trian- 
gular bandage,  and  requested  it  might  not  be  removed^  unless  the  pain 
became  intolerable.  Two  days  only  had  elapsed,  when,  after  a  copious 
dinner,  the  patient  was  seized  with  violent  colics,  followedby  an  abun- 
dant evacuation  by  the  natural  opening.  Prom  this,  the  wound  gradu- 
ally diminished,  the  stools  took  place  by  the  normal  ai^us,  preceded 
simply  by  slight  colics,  and  on  the  3rd  July,  (thirty-three  days  after  the 
operation,)  the  patient  was  perfectly  well. — [Ibid.  p.  5. 


,  AliT.  8.— Co^arac/.  A  Lecture  by  Chablbs  GABncNBR  Guthrm, 
Esq.,  Jun. — Cataract,  the  Glaukoma  of  Hippocrates*  Aiipoitiima'A^a/arac/a 
of  Galen,  Sujffuno  of  the  Romans,  QtUia  Opaca  of  the  Arabs,  was  sup- 
posed by  Galen  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans^  to  be  a  disease  or 
the  crystalline  lens,  which  they  conceived,  also,  to  be  the  seat  of  vision. 
They  soon  found  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  these  two  opinione, 
for  they  weie  fully  aware  that  during  the  rude  operations  then  performed 
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for  the  removal  of  a  cataract,  eomethin;  was  removed  ftom  the  axis  of 
-vision  and  depresaed  helow  the  pupil;  this  they  tupponed  to  be  an 
adventitious  membrane,  formed  by  a  deposition  from  the  aqueous  humor 
which  occupied  the  space  behind  the  pupil,  and  formed,  as  it  were,  a 
curtain  before  the  lens. 

Kepler,  in  the  year  1604,  proved  by  ezperipents  that  the  crystalline 
lens  being  diaphanous,  was  incapable  of  retaining  or  reflecting  light, 
and  could  only  be  considered  as  a  double  convex  lens,  peculiarly  adapted 
for  conveying  the  rays  of  light  to  a  fi>cus  or  point  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye.  The  real  nature  and  seat  of  cataract  was  only  known  to  a  few, 
although  it  was  privately  noticed,  and  even  publicly  announced,  as  early 
as  1651.  In  1707,  Antoine  Matre  Jan  stated  the  fact  rather  as  a  dis- 
covery of  his  own,  than  as  one  he  was  about  to  confirm  by  his  own 
observations.  The  works  of  Brissiau  (1709,)  Heister,  St.  Yves,  Petit, 
and  Daviel,  in  succession,  completely  established  what  Maitre  Jan  had 
advanced,  and  the  different  names  which  cataracts  have  since  received, 
followed  as  soon  as  it  was  known  what  parts  were  concerned  in  the 
disease. 

Cataracts  were  at  first  divided  into  true  and  false— true  when  the  dis- 
ease admitted  of  removal  by  depression— the  only  operation  then  known ; 
— false,  when  the  complaint  could  not  be  perfectly  relieved  by  this  ope- 
ration ;  and  they  were  said  to  be  doubtful^  when  the  appearances  particu- 
of  the  nature  of  both.  They  were  again  named  according  to  the  pecul- 
iar qualities  or  appearances  they  were  supposed  to  possess.  Thence,  we 
have  the  hard  or  horny,  the  black,  the  stony,  the  amber,  the  grey,  the 
cheesy,  the  flocculent,  the  fleecy,  the  milky,  among  the  true  cataracts; 
and  glaucoma,  protuberant  cataract,  tremulous  or  shaking  cataract,  and 
the  abscess  of  the  crystalline  among  the  false  cataracts  ;  dryness  of  the 
crystalline,  and  attachment  to  its  capsule,  increase  in  size  of  the  crys- 
talline, and  of  its  capsule,  and  a  tendency  to  abscess,  or  ulceration, 
among  the  doubtful  cataracts. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  cataracts  from  forcible  displacement  of 
the  crystalline  from  external  injury,  spotted  cataracts,  congenital  cata- 
racts, membranous  cataracts,  from  the  formation  of  a  new  membrane 
behind  the  pupil ;  filamentous  cataract ;  barred  cataract ;  the  starry  or 
membranous  cataract  of  the  posterior  capsule  of  St;.  Yves,  or  of  the 
anterior  capsule ;  the  interstitial  cataract/  or  of  the  humors  of  Mor- 
gagni,  and  the  secondary  cataract,  or  opacity  of  the  capsule  after  a 
previous  operation ;  the  partial,  or  incomplete,  when  only  a  portion  of 
the  membrane  is  concerned ;  lenticular  when  the  lens  alone  was  sup- 
posed to  be  afl^cted,  mixed  when  the  lens  and  capsule  were  diseased 
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with  divenity  of  Bubstance ;  complicated  when  other  parts  were  impli- 
cated ;  adherent  where  the  cataract  adhered  to  the  iris ;  hereditary  cata- 
racts, where  transmitted,  or  common  in  families;  elastic  cataract, 
dependent  on  thickness  of  the  capsule  and  soundness  of  the  vitreous 
humor ;  and  the  encysted  or  hydatid  cataracts  of  a  spherical  form,  in 
which  a  fluid  is  contained  in  an  entire  and  opaque  capsule,  the  lens 
being  dissolved  or  absorbed ;  capsulo-lenticular  cataracts,  when  the 
capsule  is  opaque  as  well  as  the  lens  marbled  or  variegated,  window  or 
latticed,  stellated,  central  and  dotted  according  as  they  resemble  the 
things  which  are  understood  by  these  different  designations ;  conical  or 
pyramidal  when  the  protrusion  of  the  cataract  into  the  pupil  affected 
that  form ;  siliquose  or  husky  when  it  had  a  resemblance  to  a  dried  pea- 
shell  ;  purulent  or  putrid,  when  accompanied  by  a  cyst  ef  purulent  mat- 
ter ;  and  lastly,  the  arboresoenty  dendritic  or  choroid  cataract,  when  a 
portion  of  pigmentum  nigrum  adheres  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  which 
is  not  immediately  perceived  on  a  careless  examination. 

Cataracts  have  been  termed  ripe  or  unripe,  with  reference  to  their 
consistence,  and  the  proper  period  for  operation ;  but  these  terms  are 
illusory.  A  cataract  was  said  to  be  iripe,  when  it  had  attained  a  degree 
of  firmness  sufficient  to  admit  of  its  being  depressed,  or  extracted  as  a 
solid  body.  It  was  supposed  to  be  in  a  state  of  maturity  when  of  a 
grey,  or  pearly  color,  when  the  patient  was  only  able  to  distinlfuish 
between  light  and  darkness,  or  to  see  the  shade  of  an  object  when  placed 
between  his  eye  and  the  light.  When  this  could  not  be  done,  the  cata- 
ract was  presumed  to  have  become  old,  adherent,  and  complicated*  A 
cataract  was  supposed  to  be  unripe  when  in  a  recent,  or  incipient,  or 
soil  state  ;  when  the  patient  could  still  see  objects  in  a  moderate  light, 
and  when  it  was  presumed  it  was  not  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  depres- 
sion ;  in  which  case  it  was  generally  found  of  a  whiter  colour.  The 
opinion  founded  on  the  hardness,  or  softness,  of  a  cataract,  as  dependent 
on  its  duration  or  colour,  is  frequently  contradicted  by  experience ;  for 
cataracts  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years'  duration,  and  of  a  pearly  colon r, 
have  been  sometimes,  although  rarely,  extracted,  quite  soft;  whilst 
ethers  of  a  year's  standing,  and  of  a  light  colour,  have  been  occasionally 
foand  hard.  Many  persons  are  met  with  suffering  with  soft  cataracts, 
who  are  almost  entirely  blind ;  whilst  others  can  still  distinguish  objects, 
and  even  colours,  although  suffering  from  hard  cataracts.  This  differ- 
ence is  most  firequently  seen  after  the  pupil  has  been  dilated  by  a  tropine 
or  belladonna. 

An  important  distinction  ought  always  to  be  made  between  those 
oataracts,  which  have  arisen  constitutionally,  and  those  which  have 
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occnrred  from  local,  or  accidental  cauBes,  and  especially  with  refereoce 
to  the  comfort  of  the  sufferer,  the  local  oj  accidental  cataract  beingf  often 
confined  under  proper  management  to  the  eye  which  has  been  injured, 
either  by  external  violence,  or  active  inflammation,  whereas,  the  con- 
stitutional form  of  cataract,  is  a  disease  which  usually  sooner,  or  later 
attacks  both  eyes. 

We  are  unaware  of  its  commencement,  until  our  attention  is  drawn, 
to  it  by  the  symptoms  attendant  ^on  its  progress.  It  affects  persons  of 
all  ages,  but  prevails  among  elderly  and  old  people,  males  rather  than 
females,  and  in  them  is  almost  alwdys  hard.  It  is  found  in  the  infant 
before  birth,  in  which  case  it  is  usually  soft,  or  capsular,  but  never  hard* 
It  occurs  alike  in  persons  of  all  temperaments,  and  has  not  been  found  to 
prevail  in  those  of  any  known  disposition,  constitution,  or  idiosyncracy. 
Scrofula  and  syphilis  have  each  been  considered  as  assistants  in  its  pro- 
duction, but  there  is  not  sufficient  foundation  for  this  belief,  unless  the 
organ  has  been  attacked  locally.  It  has  never  been  shewn  that  persons 
have  been  more  liable  to  cataract,  who  have  suffered  severely  from  the 
constitutional  symptoms  of  either  syphilis  or  scrofula.  On  the  contrary, 
the  general  and  equal  appearance  of  cataracts  in  females  of  all  ranks  of 
society,  and  the  little  comparative  difference  between  the  sexes,  even 
including  the  direct  syphilitic  affection,  must  be  satisfactory  to  every 
reasonable  person  that  syphilis  has  no  share  in  the  production  of  cataract 
as  a  constitutional  disease,  and  the  most  careful  investigations  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  that  persons  who  have  suffered  constitutionally 
fronv scrofula,  or  who  were  still  supposed  to  be  liable  to  or  had  a  predis- 
position for  it,  were  more  subject  to  cataract,  than  those  who  were 
considered  free  from  it. 

Rheumatism  and  gout  frequently  attack  the  eye,  and  cause  blindness 
by  rendering  the  lens  opaque,  but  this  is  a  local  afibction,  dependant  on 
a  constitutiqpal  cause,  and  repeated  careful  observations  have  proved 
that  opacities  of  the  lens  are  not  more  frequent  in  persons  who  have 
suffered  from  gout  and  rheumatism  than  in  those  who  have  been  exempt 
from  those  diseases.  When  gouty  rheumatic  inflammations  attack  the 
eye,  and  are  not  vigorously  and  properly  treated,  the  complaint  frequently 
terminates  in  opacity  of  the  lens,  which  is  not  usually  a  cataract,  but 
the  more  complicated  disease  called  glaucoma,  which  is  not  relievable 
by  operation. 

Cataract  in  some  people  appears  to  be  hereditary,  although  the  trans- 
mission from  parent  to  child  seems  by  no  means  to  be  direct,  as  in 
consumption,  gout,  or  scrofula;  Ibr  few  instances  are  recorded  of  its 
prevailing  in  families  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  remarkable.    It 
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nsy  originate  in  one  branch  of  a  family,  and  attack,  in  saccession,  sev- 
eral generatiooB,  without  affecting  any  of  the  collateral  branches.  It 
may,  then,  cease  without  any  assignable  reason.  Sometimes  it  attack* 
only  the  males  ;  whilst  the  females  are  exempt,  or  vice  versA.  I  have 
seen  several  children  of  the  same  family  affected  by  congenital  cataraets; 
and  Janin,  Moigagni,  Petit,  de  Lyon,  Richter,  &c.,  all  narrate  similar 
&cts« 

The  influenoe  of  the  constitution  on  the  formation  of  idiopathic,  or 
dmstitutional,  cataract,  is  beyond  our  comprehension.  We  can  only 
acknowledge  the  &ct,  and  admit,  that  few  people  who  suffer  from  the 
complaint  in  one  eye,  escape,  after  a  time,  the  disease  in  the  other.  It 
sometimes  commences  in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time ;  although,  in 
general,  one  eye  is  first  affected,  the  other  following  the  same  course, 
after  a  shorter  or  a  longer  interval ;  few  people,  living  to  an  extreme 
old  age,  having  had  a  cataract  in  one  eye,  without  its  occurrence  in  the 
other. 

The  reverse  takes  place  in  cataracts  which  are  caused  by  external 
violence.  In  these  local  or  accidental  cataracts,  there  is  no  general 
predisposition;  indeed,  there  may  be  so  little  injury  committed,  that  the 
organ  would  seem  to  be  almost  ulisconcious  of  it.  I  have,  at  this  time, 
under  my  care,  a  gentleman  whose  horse,  in  hunting  eight  months  ago, 
fell  with  him  in  a  thick  hedge  ;  he  was  conscious  that  a  bush  had  struck 
his  head,  but  not  that  his  eye  had  been  injured.  A  thorn  had,  however, 
penetrated  the  cornea  and  punctured  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  giving  rise 
to  opacity  of  that  part,  which  will  require  to  be  removed  by  operation. 
The  inflammation,  which  in  this  case  followed  the  injury,  was  so  slight, 
that  the  gentleman  himself,  and  his  family,  could  hardly  believe  that 
such  an  accident  had  really  occurred. 

If  much  inflammation  should  follow  the  injury,  there  may  be  great 
sympathy  between  the  eyes,  but  this,  in  many  cases,  only  amounts  to 
an  increase  of  sensibility,  although  it  may  extend  to  direct  inflammation, 
which  has  been  even  known  to  alternate  from  one  eye  to  the  other  in  suc- 
cession. This  is  a' sympathy  resulting  from  and  terminating  in  inflam- 
mation, and  may,  if  long  continued,  give  rise  to  cataract,  or  any  other 
serious  evil.  These  results  are,  however,  the  consequences  of  an  inten- 
sity of  inflammation,  which  is  always  capable  of  producing  them  ;  but  it 
has  been  rarely  observed,  that  a  person  having  received  an  injury  of  the 
lens  of  one  eye,  should  have  the  sound  one  immediately,  or  even  shortly 
afterwards,  affected  by  opacity  of  the  lens  alone,  without  accompanying 
signs  of  inflammation.  I  am  aware  it  is  not  an  uncommon  circumstance 
for  the  second  to  be  gradually  lost,  after  the  first  has  been  destroyed  by 
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long  continued  inflammation  succeeding  to  external  yiolence,  but  there 
is  a  sympathy  of  inflammation  attacking  the  proper  coats  of  the  eye, 
which  ought  always  to  be  expected,  and  which  may  frequently  be  pre- 
vented by  proper  treatment,  and  generally, cured,  eren  when  it  does  take 
place. 

Observation  has  confirmed,  in  regard  to  local  cataracts,  what  reason 
had  presumed.  Persons  have  been  found  to  snfier  with  cataract  in  one 
eye  for  years,  without  the  other  being  affected,  and  it  may  be  inferred, 
that  the  cause  was  accidental,  when  the  complaint  has  occurred  in  one 
eye  in  young  persons,  without  aflecting  the  other. 

The  four  operations  for  cataract,  performed  by  Mr.  Guthrie  by  extrac- 
tion, last  Wednesday,  have  succeeeed  remarkably  well.  There  has  been 
but  little  inflammation  ;  the  eyes  are  full ;  the  incisions  have  united  by 
the  first  intention ;  the  pupils  are  round  and  clear,  and  the  patients  can 
discern  objects  distinctly.  They  are  sitting  up;  have  a  good  diet;  the 
bandages  arc  loosely  applied  over  the  eyes  in  general,  and  are  occasion- 
ally removed  to  allow  them  to  be  washed  and  opened  for  a  short  time ;  a 
precaution  which  should  always  be  observed  with  poor  people,  who  are 
apt  to  strain  and  exert  their  eyes  too  much  on  finding  they  have  recov- 
ered their  sight,  and  which  sometimes  causes  the  edges  of  the  incision 
to  start,  if  not  very  firmly  united. — [Ibid,  p.  52. 


Art.  9.  ConsecuHve  S/raftitrnta.— Sometimes,  after  the  division  of 
the  rectus  intemus,  for  convergent  strabismus,  the  eye  is  deviated  in 
an  opposite  direction,  either  rapidly  or  gradually.  Dr.  Jules  Guerin 
considered  that  this  deformity  was  owing  to  the  divided  muscle  being 
inserted  so  far  back  on  the  sclerotica  as  to  be  incapable,  by  its  contrac- 
tions, of  controling  those  of  its  opponent,  and  consequently  the  eye  is 
drawn  outwards.  To  remedy  it,  he  detached  the  rectus  intemus,  and 
to  facilitate  its  adherence  further  forwards,  the  eye  was  turned  towards 
the  nose,  and  kept  in  that  position  by  a  bit  of  thread  passed  through 
the  conjunctiva  just  outside  the  cornea,  and  fastened  to  the  root  of  the 
nose.  Subsequently,  Dr.  G«,  finding  that  membrane  too  feeble,  passed 
the  thread  through  the  sclerotica.  This  method,  according  to  Dr. 
Jobert  de  Lamballe,  is  not  enough  to  obtain  a  cure,  because  the  cause 
is  not  removed  by  Dr.  J.  Guerin's  operation.  The  deviation  is  not 
only  produced  by  the  insertion  of  the  rectus  internus  being  too  far  back, 
but  likewise  because  the  rectus  externus,  retaining  all  its  force,  turns 
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the  eye  eatwards,  an  action  which,  the  internue  being  weakened  from 
having  been  divided,  is  unable  to  resiBt.  Therefore,  to  obtain  the 
cure  the  rectus  externus  must  likewise  be  divided ;  an  operation  by 
which  the  equilibrium  will,  in  all  probability;  be  re-established. 
Should  this,  however,  be  insufficient,  the  internus  must  then  be  de- 
tached, and  the  eye  turned  inwards  by  means  of  the  thread  proposed  by 
Dr.  Jules  Guerin,  with  this  difference,  however,  that  instead  of  pass- 
ing it  through  the  sclerotica,  or  the  conjunctiva,  it  must  be  fixed  in 
the  external  portion  of  the  divided  rectus  externus. — [Gaz.  des  Hopi- 
taux,  from  Med.  Times,  p.  6. 


MIDWIFERY 


Art.  10.— i>wca»M  of  Femalet,  By  Edward  Right,  M.  D. — Before 
quitting  the  subject  of  am^norrhoea,  I  may  allude  to  a  species  of  it 
which  is  not  commonly  met  with.  I  mean  where  it  depends  on  congen- 
ital defect  of  the  uterus,  and  probably  also  of  the  ovaries.  The  individ- 
uals under  these  circumstances  are  far  from  evincing  a  feeble  torpid  cir- 
culation ;  the  frame  becomes  large  and  semi-masculine ;  the  features, 
in  some  instances,  very  coarse  ;  the  limbs  gaunt  and  powerful.  The 
mammtt  are  small  and  defective  and  on  examination,  per  vagmamy  we 
not  unfrequently  find  the  vagina  short  and  contracted,  with  little  or  no 
sign  of  a  uterus.  In  some  cases,  an  indurated  and  thickened  spot,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  vagina,  marks  the  rudiment  of  the  uterus,  and 
examination  per  rectum^  shows  it  to  be  either  very  diminutive  and 
imperfect,  or  altogether  wanting.  In  some  of  these  cases  the  men- 
ses have  never  appeared,  in  others  they  have  not  come  on  till  late  ;  viz  : 
19  or  20  years  of  age  and  then  sparing;  in  others  they  seem  scarcely  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  imperfect  state  of  the  uterus.  This  variety 
in  the  secretion  of  the  menses,  under  nearly  similar  degrees  of  congenital 
defect  of  the  uterus,  can,  I  think,  only  be  explained  on  the  supposition, 
that  in  some  case  the  ovaries  are  also  imperfect,  whereas,  in  others  they 
are  nearly  or  quite  natural.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  ^these 
organs  are  closely  connected  with  the  function  of  menstruation,  as 
proved  by  the  changes  which  are  known  to  take  place  in  them  at  these 
periods,  and  by  the  derangement  which  the  ovarian  disease  produces  in 
this  function.    I  need  hardly  say  that  these  cases  afford  little  or  no 
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scope  for  treatment,  and  that  they  ha^re  come  under  my  notioe  in 
qnence  of  some  other  affection. 

Mrs  H.,  «t.  36 ;  a  huge  and  remarkably  mascnline-looking  woman, 
with  powerful  limbs,  large  bony  hands  and  feet,  and  very  coarse  fea- 
tures. 

August  24,  1844.**Mach  pain  or  irritability  on  passing  her  water  : 
constant  pain  over  the  symphisis  pubis,  and  in  the  anterior  part  of 
pelvis ;  occasionally  coming  in  severe  paroxysms ;  pain  in  the  region  of 
the  left  kidney,  extending  into  the  left  hypogastrinm. 

Exam,  per  vo^'nam.— Os  uteri  very  high  up;  cervix  very  small; 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  uterus  above  ;  the  region  of  the  bladder  intensely 
tender. 

Exam,  per  rec/vm.— No  body  or  fundus  uteri  to  be  felt. 

Orificium  urethne  and  the  mucuous  membrane  lining  the  canal  very 
tender  and  vascular — almost  livid. 

Urine,  passed  in  the  morning,  of  a  yellowish  green  colour;  acid, con- 
taining much  •  epithelial  matter ;  and  copious  muco-pus  globules.  8p. 
gr.  10*16;  serous.  The  proportion  of  phosphates  is  very  small.  Muri- 
ate of  ammonia. 

R.  Acid  nit.  dil.,  acid,  hydrochlor.  dil.  aa  M.  vij.  ex  infus.  pareire 
ter  die. 

R.  Linim.  camphore  co.  SU^^*  tinct.  opii.  iss,  M.  ft.  linimentum 
regioni  renis  sinistr.  et  pubis  iDfricand. 

As  before  stated,  it  will  be  observed  that  tho  active  symptoms,  for 
which  I  was  consulted  in  this  case,  were  entirely  independent  of  the 
congenital  defect  of  the  uterue,  and  probably  also  of  the  ovaries.  The 
disease  is  one  of  rather  obscure  character,  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Proqt; 
where  there  is  severe  irritation  of  the  bladder  and  urethra,  connected 
with  and  arising  from,  insidious  disease  of  the  kidney.  The  history  of 
her  symptoms  :  the  congested  appearance  of  the  orifice  of  the  urethera ; 
the  pain  referred  to  the  bladder  during  vaginal  examination ;  and  above 
all,  the  condition  of  the  urine,  clearly  show  that,  although  the  blad- 
der and  urethera  are  the  chief  points  of  suffering,  yet  the  left  kidney  is, 
in  all  probability,  the  real  source  of  the  disease.  This  is  shown  not  only 
by  the  serous  state  of  the  urine,  but  also  by  the  presence  of  muriate  of 
ammonia ;  a  salt  which  can  scarcely  appear  in  the  urine,  except  as  the 
result  of  muriatic  acid  secreted  by  the  kidney.  I  shall  not  give  any  fur- 
ther details  of  the  case,  partly  because  she  is  still  under  treatment,  but 
chiefly  because  it  does  not  belong  to  the  present  sul^ect. 

S.  T.9  et.  3Q ;  married  13  years  ;  no  children. 
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July  21,  1838.  Has  menstruated  regularly  since  the  age  of  eighteen  ; 
«.nd,  with  the  exception  of  two  attacks  of  painful  menstruation,  has 
always  enjoyed  good  health.  Was  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the  left 
thigh  three  months  ago,  extending  to  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen  and 
back,  which  confined  her  to  bed  for  six  weeks,  after  which  period  the 
pain  diminished;  but  she  perceived  a  swelling  in  the  left  hpogastrlc 
region.  Tongue  furred  pulse  weak :  appetite  bad ;  a  hard  circumscrib- 
ed tumor  may  be  felt  in  the  left  hypogastrium  ;  has  not  menstruated  for 
the  last  three  months,  during  which  time  she  has  become  very  weak. 
Suffers  much  pain  in  the  tumor,  extending  to  the  back  on  the  slightest 
pressure ;  limps  with  the  left  leg. 

Exam,  per  vc^nam. — Vagina  very  short;  no  os  uteri  or  cervix.  On 
pressure,  a  hard  body,  about  the  size  of  the  os  uteri,  may  be  felt  covered 
by  the  raucuous  membrane  at  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  to  which  it 
adheres. 

B.  Hirudines  zij.  hypogast.  sinistro, 

B*  Extr.  gentianiD.  extr«  hyoscyami,  aa  gr.  v.  o.  n. 

28. — Much  relieved  hy  tlie  leeches ;  feels  better.  The  tumor  is  not 
to  be  felt,  but  the  abdomen  is  much  distended ;  appetite  much  improved* 
Pergat« 

I  have  given  the  above  case  to  illustrate  the  fact  which  I  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  an  extremely  imperfect  uterus  (and  even  where  it  appears  to  be 
entirely  wanting)  is  toot  incompatible  with  the  function  of  menstruation. 
In  this  case,  the  symptoms,  for  which  she  applied,  were^  in  all  probabil- 
ity, those  of  ovarium  inflamation  of  the  left  side,  of  three  months^ 
duration,  since  which,  the  catamenia  had  ceased  to  appear;  so  that, 
considering  the  almost  entire  absence  of  the  uterus,  we  not  only  have 
the  presence  of  ovaries,  as  indicated  by  symptoms  of  oophoritis,  to  ac- 
count for  the  regular  secretion  of  the  catamenia,  but  we  have  a  suppres- 
sion of  this  function  cotemporaneous  with  the  appearance  of  thess 
symptoms. 

A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  to  me  some  years  ago,  at  St.  Tho- 
mas' Hospital,  where  the  patient,  an  elderly  woman,  consulted  jne  for 
some  unimportant  ailment,  and  where  the  vagina  was  very  narrow  and 
short,  apparently  not  larger  than  the  middle  finger  of  an  ordinary  sized 
glove.  A  small  cicatrix-like,  indurated  spot,  marked  the  rudiment  of  the 
OS  uteri,  but  without  a  trace  of  uterus  above.  The  catamenia  had  not 
appeared  until  the  age  of  19,  and  always  sparing.  She  was  married  but 
of  course  had  never  been  pregnant. 

M.  A.  S.,iBt  37;  married:  no  children;  healthy  looking. 

Sept.  26th,  1840. — Complains  of  much  lassitude,  and  debility,  with 
Vol.  III.— 26 
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pain  about  the  abdomen,  especially  the  pehis ;  mucb  aenae  of  weight 
about  the  rectum,  aud  violent,  griping,  cutting  pains  in  fronts  relieved 
for  a  time  by  emptying  the  rectum,  so  that  this  takes  place  about  20 
times  a  day.  When  the  fcsoes  are  solid  they  have  a  taper-twisted  form. 
Has  been  very  stout,  but  has  lately  lost  flesh  considerably. 

Exam,  per  vaginam, — Vagina  not  more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
dividing  into  a  sort  of  bifid  extremity,  the  septum  of  which  is  hard  ;  no 
OS  or  cervix  uteri  can  be  detected,  unless  perhaps,  a  slight  trace  of  some- 
thing in  the  lefl  cornu  indicates  the  rudiment  of  it.  Something  £rni 
and  heavy  is  felt  above  the  vagina. 

Exam,  per,  rectum, — Orifice  of  anus  small,  and  on  passing  through 
thjB  pouch  at  the  lower  end,  the  finger  comet  to  a  very  narrow  canal, 
bounded  in  front  by  a  hard  mass,  over  which  the  finger  can  curl,  like  the 
symphisis  pubis,  when  felt  per  vaginam,  just  after  labour. 

Although  the  fact  of  her  having  menstruated  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
report,  I  have  the  full  impression  that  this  was  the  case,  and  that  the 
menses  had  not  appeared  until  near  the  age  of  20.  The  irritability  of 
the  rectum,  the  taper-twisted  appearance  of  the  foeces,  were  evidently 
the  result  of  pressure  from  the  tumour  in  front  of  it,  and  I  much  regret, 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the  nature  of  this  mass 
further,  but  she  was  an  out-patient  at  St.  Bartholemew's,  and  I  never 
saw  her  again. 

Although  I  shall  bring  forward  some  cases  of  dysmenorrhcea  from  a 
closed  or  contracted  state, of  the  os  uteri,  I  have  not,  as  yet,  met  with  a 
single  instance,  of  this  condition  producing  amenorrhoea,  although  numer- 
ous cases  on  record  attest  its  occasional  occurrence  ;  I  will,  therefore, 
finish  this  subject  by  adverting  to  another  cause,  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
has  not  hitherto  been  mentioned.  The  case  as  regards  the  labour,  of 
which  the  amenorrhoja  was  the  result,  was  recorded  by  nie  in  my  Mid- 
wifery Reports  [J^Ied,  Gaz,,  Aug.  26,  1827. )  It  was  a  severe  case  of 
perforation  arising  from  the  species  of  deformed  pelvis,  which  has  been 
noticed  by  Professor  Naegele,  under  the  term  of"  Pelvit  ohlique-ovata.'* 
The  deliv<?ry  of  the  child,  even  afler  perforation,  was  both  tedious  and 
difficult.  "  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards,  she  had  an  attack  of  uterine 
phlebitis,  which  was  subdued  by  bleeding,  calomel,  poultices,  and  injec- 
tions into  the  vagina.  At  the  expiration  of  a  fortnight,  having  had  a 
fetid  discharge  for  some  days,  bearing  down  pains  came  on,  and  she 
expelled  a  large  fibrous  mass,  apparently  a  complete  cast  of  the  uterus. 
It  formed  a  large  bag  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  with 
an  opening  corresponding  to  the  os  uteri.  Bhe  recovered  favourably. 
The  fibrinous  cast  of  the  uterus  was  by  far  the  largest  of  the  kind  I  had 
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ever  seen,  being  as  large  as  an  tenia  at  the  fourth  month  of  piegMMcy. 
In  fueh  A  case  an  interesting  question  arises,  although  with  little  ebance 
of  being  solved,  viz.,  are  either,  or  both,  Fallopian  tubes  pervioosl  The 
[Hreparation  is  in  the  museum  of  9t»  Thomas'  HospitaU" 

It  did  not  strike  me  at  the  time,  that  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus 
would,  probably,  be  so  altered  in  stnictnre,  that  menstruation  could 
scejroely  take  place  from  it.  On  meeting  the  patient  some  months  after*> 
wards,  I  found  that  her  health  had  been  quite  established ;  but  that  the 
catamenia'had  not  as  yet  appeared.  My  snspicions  were,  therefore, 
new  excited«and,  in  the  course  of  a  year  afterwards,  confirmed,  when 
she  informed  me  that  no  sign  of  menstruation  had  taken  place,  and  that 
she  suffered  occasionally  from  severe  congestion,  and  pain  of  head, 
which  she  controled  by  laxatives  and  low  diet.  I  saw  her  again  after 
an  interval  of  about  four  yeass:  the  condition  was  the  saVne,  except 
that  Ibe  system  seemed  now  to  be  gradually  adapting  itself  to  the  sup* 
preeslon  of  the  m^uea.  I  need  seareely  add,  thpit  she  has  not  agai» 
been  pregnant. 

Dy«msnorrtodr.r-— The  sUlyect  of  dysmenorrhma  is  one  of  no  orditiaty 
extent  and  importance.  Year  after  year  seems  to  being  fresh  «arictieflr 
and  modifications  of  the  afl^ction  to  our  notice,  and  show's  pretty  •dhr'^r 
tinctly  that  the  field  of  inquiry  and  observatioa  in  this  painfbl  diaovder  is 
very  far  from  Mng  exhausted.  The  most  convpreheileive  <iefinkiensf 
dysmenorrhcea  is  that  of  puittful  menttruoHont  or  nenstmatM  attended 
with  greater  suffering  than  is  natural  to  this  function  in  a  state  of  healths 
It  is  true  that  no  two  weoien  menstruate,  exactly  alike,  not  only  as 
regards  the  quantity  secreted  j  or  the  dur«tien  of  the  attacks,  or  that  of 
intervals  between  them,  bat  also  as  regards  the  amount  efj  pain^  of 
uterine  excitement,  and  general^  as  well  as  loeal,  disturbance- of 'thei 
health. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  an  attack  (and  they  are  wry  vartovsi,  as 
well  as  numerous,)  I  think  I  may  say  that  a  state  of  high  uterine  irvita- 
bility  i»  an  essential  concomitant,  and  on  which  the  pain  equally  essen* 
tially  depends. 

The  next  leature,  which,  as  far  as  ray  experience  goes,  I  believe  te 
be.  a  constant  attendant  in  more  or  less  degree,  is  the  dietorbance  «f  .the 
general  health,  and  derangement  in  function  of  some  neighboring  organ^ 
so  that  I  might  always  extend  the  definition  which  I  have  just  gitea, 
in  the  following  manner  :-—**  Painful  menstruation  with  derangement 
of  the  uterus  or  some  adjacent  oigan,  and  disturbunce  of  the  generaJ 
health." 

DysmeiK>9hcBa  neither  neeessitates  any  peculiar  length  orshoftnessiof 
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the  menstrual  attacks,  or  of  the  intervaU  between  them.  The  catame- 
oial  diacharge  may  be  aparing,  dark,  thick,  discoloured,  watery,  or  into- 
fuse,  florid,  with  coagula,  or  exudation  of  fibrinous  matter.  It  may  be 
connected  or  not  with  inflammatory  action  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
uterufe,  or  of  some  neighbouring  organ;  and  these  difflsrent  features  of 
the  complaint  may  in  one  case  be  connected  with  the  cause  of  it,  while 
in  another  they  may  appear  more  directly  as  its  efiects.  In  describing, 
therefore,  the  symptoms  of  the  complaint,  my  readers  must  be  prepared 
to  find  a  degree  of  vagueness,  owing  to  their  variety,  and  to  the  numer- 
ous modifications  which  they  present,  depending  partly  on  the  peculiar 
cause,  and  partly  on  the  habit,  dec,  of  the  individual  herself. 

The  pain,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  the  striking  feature  of  the  complaint ; 
this  is  never  absent,  however  the  other  symptoms  may  vary  in  number 
or  degree.  Always  severe,  it  is  sometimes  so  intense,  as  almost  to  de- 
prive the  patient  of  aelf-control  and  consciousness ;  making  her  writhe, 
and  even  roll  about  upon  the  bed  or  floor  from  the  'extremity  of  her 
agony,  and  sometimes  attended  with  insensibility  and  convulsive  action, 
like  epilepsy.  The  seat  of  the  pain  varies  both  in  diflierent  cases,  as 
also  in  the  same  case,  at  diffbrent  periods  of  the  attack ;  it  is  usually  in 
the  back  and  loins,  spreading  round  the  pelvis,  or  darting  through  it  with 
intense  severity ;  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  and  closely  resembling  the 
pains  of  severe  abortion.  In  some,  it  seems  rather  connected  with  the 
ovaries,  shooting  backward  into  the  rectum,  across  the  bladder,  and 
down  one  or  both  thighs.  In  other  cases,  it  seems  to  depend,  in  a 
great  measure  on  a  highly  irritable  and  inflamed  condition  of  the  os  and 
cervix  uteri ;  the  peculiarly  acute  lancinating  pains,  and  pain  in  the 
crest  of  the  os  ilii,  forming  the  more  prominent  part  of  her  sufi^rings. 
In  other  cases,  it  is  attended  with  great  hemorrhoidal  congestion  and 
pain  about  the  rectum. 

I  have  stated  that  the  pain  usually  precedes  the  discharge,  and  arises 
to  its  acme  just  before  the  discbarge  appears.  When  this  takes  place, 
the  congestion  diminishes,  the  pain  abates,  and  periiaps  disappears  beibf« 
the  discharge  has  ceased  ;  this,  on  the  whole  is  the  most  common  modi^ 
of  its  appearance.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  discharge  appears  first ; 
and,  having  lasted  for  a  short  time,  it  stops  suddenly,  or  diminishes  con- 
siderably, and  is  then  followed  by  an  attack  of  pain,  which  continues 
until  the  discliarge  returns,  and  sometimes  until  the  discharge  by  its 
profuseness,  has  reduced  the  powers  of  the  patient  considerably.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  will  assume  a  menorrhagic  character,  and  be 
accompanied  with  coagula. 

In  other  eases  the  discharge  is  scanty  throughout.    After  much  s«f- 
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fering,  a  quantity  of  fibrinous  exeudation  is  expelled  in  shreds,  from  time 
to  time,  and  this  is  attended  with  relief;  or  a  return  of  the  pain  indicates 
a  fresh  formation  of  exsudation  and  fresh  excitement  of  uterine  efforts  to 
expel  it.  The  quantity  varies  exceedingly.  Sometimes  a  few  shreds 
are  detscted  in  it,  and  no  more;  in  others  they  go  on  to  be  expelled  for 
\nany  hours,  amounting  in  the  end  to  a  considerable  quantity  ;  or  one  or 
two  larger  portions  are  discharged,  fbrming  even  a  cast  of  the  cavity  of 
of  the  uterus.  The  quantity  of  fibrinous  matter,  thus  thrown  off,  is 
usually  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  pain  ;  the  mote  sparing  the  discharge 
of  exsudation,  the  more  severe  the  pain :  the  more  profuse,  the  greater 
the  relief. 

There  is  also  another  variety  less  frequently  observed,  viz.,  where  the 
pain  does  not  appear  until  the  discharge  is  beginning  to  cease  ;  proba- 
bly from  the  circumstance  of  the  irritable  uterine  system  not  having 
been  sufficiently  unloaded. 

The  duration  of  pain,  especially  in  the  more  ordinary  mode  of  its 
attack,  viz.i  where  it  precedes  the  discharge,  is  very  various.  In  some 
cases  it  may  be  only  a  few  hours,  whereas  in  others  it  may  last  some 
days. 

In  the  la«t  case  of  dysmenorrhoaay  which.  I  have  reported  in  my  work' 
on  uterine  affections,  in  connection  with  mal-assimilation,  the  pain  com- 
menced at  the  half-way  period,  and  continued  until  the  appearance  of 
the  catamenia.  In  connection  with  this  point,  I  may  also  mention,  that 
during  the  progress  of  treatment,  the  manner  in  which  the  pain  dimin- 
ishes, varies.  In  some  cases  it  abates  greatly  in  severity  with  each  suc- 
cessive menstrual  period,  although  the  patient  is  still  aware  of  its  pres- 
ence during  the  same  extent  of  time,  only  in  much  less  degree,  until  it 
ceases  in  fact  to  be  pain ;  whereas  in  others,  and  especially  in  severer 
forms  of  dyvmenorrhoBa,  the  improvement  is  chiefly  observed  in  the 
shortened  durat^ion  of  its  attacks,  but  without  any  diminution  of.  its 
severity ;  so  that,  on  visiting  a  patient  just  afler  a  period,  she  will 
express  herself  greatly  relieved,  for  that  the  pain  lasted  only  an  hour, 
whereas,  on  further  enquiry  we  shall  find  that  it  was,  fbr  the  time, 
M  severe  as  ever* — [  Medical  Times,  p.  49. 
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Art.  11. — An  Essay  on  the  Philosophy  qf  Medical  Science*  *<I  hope 
that  I  have  got  hold  of  my  pitcher  hy  the  right  hajudle."  By  Ek«MaA 
Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine 
in  the  University  of  Maryland.  Philadelphia,:  Lea  &  Blaachard. 
1844.    pp.312. 

The  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science  is  a  bold  and  attractive  title.  It 
stands  out  in  prominent  relief,  and  falls  gently  upon  the  ear  like  the 
sweet  chords  of  music,  as  contrasted  with  the  manuals,  vade  mecumsy 
systems^  and  the  host  of  discordant  materials  comprising  many  of  the 
current  publications.  •  There  is  much  in  a  name.  We  claim  adhesion 
to  that  important  class  of  philosophers,  whose  principles  are  illustrated 
by  the  axiom ^  that  a  rose  would  not  smell  so  sweetly  by  another  name. 
Many  a  curious  and  eager  eye  will  giance  over  the  pages  of  an  essay  on 
the  philosophy  of  Medical  Science,  that  would  turn  with  hydrophobic 
'terror  from  a  maimal  or  a  vade  meeum.  It  is  not,  then,  to  be  contro- 
verted, that  the  Author  has  secured  his  pitcher  by  the  **  right  handle  *' 
in  the  christening  process,  which  i»an  important  point  gained;  and  if, 
perchamce,  the  pitcher  should  be  inverted  during  the  succeeding  eour0e, 
'it  is  siiU  a  pitcher y  and  it  may  be  done  so  methodically  and  adroitly  ae 
to  retain  at  least  a  part  of.  its  contents* 

By  the  phrase  philosophy  of  Medieai  Science,  would  be  indicated  a 
collection,  arrangement,  and  explanation  of  the  general  facts  and  laws 
of  the  science,  as  well  as  the  subordinato  prinoiples  which  go  to  make 
up  this  intricate  department  of  philosophy.  The  author  of  the  work 
before  us,  however,  uses  the  title  in  a  more  limited  signification,  and 
resti^icts .  his  efibrts  to  an  elucidation  of  the  basis  of  ecienCd  in  the 
abstract,  illustrated  by  the  physical  departments,  and  then  applied  to 
medical  science. 

The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts — 1.  The  Philosophy  of  Physical 
Science ;  2.  The  Philosophy  of  Medical  Science. 

Under  the  first  division  six  primary  propositions  are  laid  down,  as  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Science.  The  first  is,  that  ''all  physical 
science  consists  of  ascertained  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events;  with 
their  relation  to  other  facts,  or  phenomena,  or  events ;  the  whole  claa- 
sified  and  arranged.'*    Second,  that  these  facts,  etc.,  can  be  ascertained 
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only  by  obBer^&tion.  Third,  a  rigorous  generalization  of  thbse  facts, 
constitutes  a  law  or  principle  of  Science.  Fourth  and  fifth  are  explan- 
atory of  thd  ter^s  kypotketi*  and  tHeory ;  and  the  sixth  defines  clait^fiak- 
Hon  to  consist  in  the  identity  or  similarity  among  certain  phenomena 
themselves,  and  their  dissimilarity  to  others. 

Part  second  consists  of  an  application  of  the  preceding  primary 
propositions  to  Medical  Science,  as  explanatory  of  its  nature  and  re- 
lationships. 

To  prevent  ihisconception  it  may  be  well  here  to  remark,  that  tlie 
object  of  the  Essay  is  to  pi^ove,  that  induction,  or  indujctive  reatoninff, 
that  is,  inferences  fr^in  certain  adtnitted  truths,  is  wholly  inadmfssable 
in  the  constitntioh  of  sciences,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  great  errors  of 
the  age.  As  a  subistitute  for  this  element  in  science,  the  Author  is  of 
opinion,  that  nothing  is  true  as  an  integrant  part  of  learning,  except 
that  which  is  derived  immediately  from  observation ;  ahd  that  these 
facts,  classified  and  arranged,  constitute  the  science,  wholly  and  entirely. 

As  a  correlative  to  the  first  primary  proposition,  we  are  told  that 
these  fticts,  phenomena,  and  events,  with  their  relationships,  can  be 
ascertained  only  by  observation  and  experience;  and  that  they  cannot 
be  deduced,  or  infbrred,  firom  any  other  class  of  facts,  phenomena,  or 
events,  or  relationships,  by  any  process  of  induction,  or  reasoning,  inde- 
pendent of  observation. 

Guided  by'  the  preceding  views,  the  author  presents  the  corollary, 
that  our  k^iowledge  of  physiology  is  not  deducible  From  our  knowledge 
of  anatomy;  ttiat  our  knowledge  of  pathology  is  not  deducible  from  our 
knowledge  of  physiology ;  that  therapeutics  \s  not  deduced  from  pathol- 
ogy;  and  that  e/zo^^y,  and  (^lo^Tiom,  equally  depend  upon  observation 
and  experience.  And,«we  may  add,  the  entire  scope  of  practical  medi- 
cine is  regarded  as  a  legitimate  result  of  observation,  alone ;  that  is, 
**  a  pure  philosophical  empiricism.*' 

We  have  neither  spac6  nor*  time  now  to  present  a  copious  analysis  of 
the  work  before  us,  snc^ '  as  we  conceive  is  due  to  it,  especially  in 
view  of  its  American  origin,  and  the  important  innovation  proposed  hi 
relation  to  the  commoii  method  of  arriving  at  conclusions  in  our  science. 
At  eoriie  future  time  we  propose  to  return  to  the  subject  discussed  in  the 
work,  and  to  offer  our  views  fully  as  to  the  merits  of  the  opinions  ad- 
vanced. We  imn  only  add  now,  that  we  do  not  concur  with  the  author 
In  his  conAemnation  of  the  Baconian  philosophy ;  we  ever  hate$  and 
ekill  do  regard  the  mode  of  reasoning  from  particulars  to  more  general 
positions;  ded«cing  principle  from  facts,  as  not  only  admissable  in  science, 
bilt  M  iadispiensabie  to  lt«  perfection.    And  farther,  we  have  no  hesila- 
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tion  in  believing,  that  more  positive  error  arises  from  relying  too  ezcbr- 
sively  upon  plain,  palpable  facts^  without  proper  explanations,  than  from, 
all  other  sources  combined.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  observa- 
tions, that  we  entirely  condemn  the  work  under  consideration,  for  we 
find  many  things  in  it  to  admire ;  but  there  are  some  exceptionable 
points^  aside  from  the  primary  propositions^  which  we  think  are  not 
tenable. 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  speculations,  and  visionary  hypo- 
theses, have  done  mach  to  impair  the  practical  utility  of  medical  science^ 
and  we  cannot  too  carefully  guard  against  their  pernicious  influences. 
In  view,  therefore,  of  this  tendency  in  our  profession  to  cultivate  hypo- 
thetical doctrines^  we  trust  the  present  treatise  may  do  good  by  acting 
as  a  conservative,  and  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession,  strongly 
and  emphatically,  to  the  importance  of  facts.  We  would,  therefore,, 
commend  the  work  to  the  profession^  under  the  belief  that  no  one  will 
regret  its  perusal,  but  that  all  will  be  more  or  less  benefitted,  notwith- 
standing the  correctness  of  the  main  doctrines  advanced  seem  to  us  too 
exclusive  and  mechanical.  The  style>  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  correct 
and  pleasing ;  and  every  part  of  the  essay  bears  the  impress  of  a  well 
disciplined  and  logical  mind  stored  with  extensive  professional  attain- 
ments. 


Art.  12. — The  Medical  StudetU^s  Wade  Jfectcm, Containing  examinationft 
upon  Anatomy 9  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Surgery,  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Poisons.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical 
Students,  generally.  By  Geoboe  Mendkhhall,  M.  D.,  Honorary 
Member  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society ;  Physician  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati Dispensary,  etc.  Cincinnati:  Jacob *Ernst.  Philadelphia: 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston — 1844.  12  mo.  pp.  328. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  to  present  to  the  Medical  Student,  in 
a  brief  manner,  the  most  important  points  in  the  course  of  study,  for  the 
purpose  of  aiding  the  memory  and  systematizing  the  habits  and  modes  of 
investigation.  It  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers,  each 
subject  being  treated  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  was  compatible  with  its 
proper  elucidation. 

The  subjects,  generally,  are  treated  with  clearness  and  sceuracy;  aad^ 
in  truth,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  matter,  important  to  the  stu- 
dent, especially  about  that  interesting  period,  the  final  examination*  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  declaration  that  the  student  can  prepare  for  exam- 
ination, by  the  aid  of  a  Yade  Mecum,  for  he  must  always  rely  upon  weU 
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g^rounded  and  substantial  attainments;  but  by  becoming  familiar  v^ith 
a  system  of  questions  and  answers,  his  ideas  will  be  greatly  ^ystemized, 
and  he  will  become  more  familiar  with  the  modes  of  examinations,  and 
better  prepared  to  do  himself  justice. 

Dr,  Mendenhall  has,  we  are  of  opinion,  prepared  one  of  th«  best 
systems  poblished  in  this  coantry,  and  aa  such  we  commend  it  to  the 
favorable  notice  of  students.  There  is  but  one  obvious  defect  in  the 
book,  and  that  is.  not  including  the  subject  of  Physiology,  Why  this 
omission  was  made  is  not  very  obvious ;  it  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
important  branches  of  medical  science,  and  is  taught  in  most  of  our 
Medical  Schools,  where  the  book  will  circulate. 


Aet.  13.— 7%e  JHedical  Student;  or  aid  to  the  Study  of  JHedicine.  A 
revised  and  Modified  Edition.  By  Roblet  Dunolibon,  M,  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  etc.,  etc.  Philadelphia:  Lea  dc 
Blanchard— 1844.  pp.  311. 

This  work,  we  are  informed  by  the  author,  originated  in  the  ntunerone 
applications  made  to  him  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  best  method  of  study, 
for  those  about  commencing,  or  for  one  already  engaged  in  its  prosecu- 
tion. 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters,  as  follows :  1.  Preliminary 
Medical  Education;  2.  Medical  Education  prior  to  attendance  upon 
Lectures;  3.  Medical  Education  during  attendance  on  Lectures;  4. 
Medical  Education  after  graduation. 

It  is  needless,  to  say  that  those  several  subjects  are  discussed  with 
judgment  and  ability,  evincive  of  a  sound  mind»  and  thorough  compre* 
hension  of  the  different  propositions  considered.  A  misdirection  of  the 
student's  energies,  at  any  period  of  his  pupilage,  or  even  after  graduation, 
is  one  of  the  most  common  causes  of  imperfect,  ill-arranged  and  ill- 
digested  knowledge.  Private  pupilage  is  generally  exceedingly  imper- 
fect, and  the  student  is  consequently  left  almost  entirely  to  his  own 
resources.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  work  of  Prof.  DuiiaLieoH, 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid,  not  only  to  the  young  student,  but  likewise 
to  those  more  advanced,  and  even  to  the  graduate. 
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Art.  14.— jf  TVeoKve  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  Cjlkl  Rokitambky, 
M.  D.,  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vienna.    Part  I.  Containing  the  Abnormal  condition  of 
the  organs  of  Respiration.    Translated  from  the  German,  with  addi- 
tions on  Diagnosis  from  8choenlein,  Skoda,  and  others.    By  Dr.  J<»hn 
C.  Pbtkbs.    New  York :  Wm.  Radde,  92Si  Broadway— 1645. 
The  name  of  Rokitansky  is  becoming  familiar  to  medieal  traders,  as 
a  profound  pathological  anatomist.    But  in  this  country  we  have  than 
far  been  favored  with  but  little  fVom  his  pen,  save  an  occasional  exy-aet, 
which  served  to  convey  but  imperfect  ideas  of  his  real  merits.    Pew 
pathological  anatomists  of  the  age  deserve  more  applause,  fbr  active  and 
constant  research  in  this  important  department,  than  Rokitansky.    It 
is  true  he  has  been  denounced  as  a  mere  morbid  anatomist,  that  he  is  not 
a  pathologist,  nor  a  practical  physician.     These  objections,  however, 
are  met  and  refuted,  or  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  translator. 

It  is  announced  in  the  profkce,  that  part  II.  is  ready  for  publication, 
but  that  it  will  not  be  issued  unless  the  sales  of  the  firfit  part  will  warrant 
it.  ft  will  be  a  matter  of  sincere  regret  bhonld  the  femiilning  parts  not 
be  issued ;  and  it  will  be  a  tferiowi  reproach  to  we  Americans  if  it  is  not 
sustained.  Perhaps  in  no  enlightened  country  under  the  heavens  it 
Pathological  Anatomy  more  neglected  than  in  ours,  and  it  behooves  us 
to  embrace  every  opportunity  to  extend  this  branch  of  the  prbfetsion. 

Dr.  Peters  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  the  proftesion  by  thb 
present  ttanslation,  and  should  it  not  be  sustained,  the  fault  will  nbt  be 
his.  His  numerous  additions  on  physical  diagnosis  ftom  Skoda  anfi 
Sehoenlein  are  well  selected,  and  to  the  practical  physician  materially 
enhance  the  value  of  Rokitansky's  work. 
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CINCINNATI,   DECEMBER,   1844. 


Tbb  EaStnm,  of  the  Lancet,  haying  removed  from  Oiadanttti  to  Leic- 
ifogtoB,  cannot  dissoWe,  even  partially,  the  rekitiOBBhipe  4ieretofi>ve 
Bubiistuii^  between  himielf  and  the  profeMion  of  the  '^rmer  place, 
•without  a  paBBing^  remark. 

When  the  design  of  publishing  a  Medical  Journal  in  Cincinnati  was 
first  conceived,  the  Editor,  and  others,  regarded  the  scheme  in  a  some- 
what dahioos  aspect ;  and  when  it  was  remembered  that  several  efforts 
liad  prerioosly  failed,  with  the  prejudices  ne^i^essarily  following  sueh 
results,  the  chances  of  sncoess  seemed  greatly  lessened.  It  was  deter- 
stnedy  however,  notwithstandig  the  obvious  embarrassments  of  the  ease, 
te  make  the  experiment ;  «Dd  in  accocdaaiee  With  thie  determinatioii,  a 
prospectus  was  issued,  and  in  due  citnethe  work  was  commenced. 

▲s  It  was  entirely  an  individual  enterprise,  wholly  mnustained  saire 
by  the  approval  of  the  professioD,  we  aro  free  to  confess,  that  had  it  not 
been  for  the  favor  with  whioh  the  proposition  was  received  by  the  pro- 
tesioa  of  Cincinnati,  the  work,  in  all  probability,  would  not  have  been 
notmnamced;  and  we  are  under  no  less  obligations  for  the  almost  unani- 
mous siqiport  extended  to  it,  from  that  time  to  the  present. 

Our  friendly  relatione  with  the  profession  of  Cincinnati  beiftg  unin- 
terrupted in  a  skigle  instaote,  to  our  knowledge^  and  our  feeble  eibrts  in 
periodical  literature  having  been  sustained  by  their  intelligence  and 
kindness ;  we  would  do  great  injustice  to  our  feelings  did  we  not  acknowl- 
edge our  obligations  for  the  fttvofs  extended  to  us,  personally  and  pro- 
Ibssionally. 

Upon  assuming  new  relationships,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ofl^r 
a  brief  exposition  of  our  viewB  and  motives,  as  the  conductor  of  a  Medi- 
cal journal.  We  deiire,  then,  to  see  the  medical  press  restricted  to  its 
legitimate  objects,  that  of  the  promotion  of  science ;  and  we  regard  the 
intPddUCtion  of  inditidual  and  personal  contifoYersies,  or  the  encourage- 
ment of  any  feud,  as  subversive  of  the  objects  of  periodical  literature, 
and,  in  the  end,  de^mctive  to  the  best  interests  of  the  profession.  In 
thepraotic4l  appUcation  of  these  rules,  we  shall  endeavor  to  adhere 
strictly  to  their  spirit,  and  in  no  instn&ce  to  embrace  trivial  oooasions 
or  offences  m  «  sttfficient  apology  for  a  departure  from  strictly  honest 
aad  honorabW  priikciples»  A  somewhat  attentive  observation. of  passing 
events  has  conviaeed  vm^  that  most  of  the  fueds  and  controversies  too 
tfdminte  in  our  profemoBi  and  which  hate  so  ooafltantly  exeroiBed  a 
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degrading  influence,  arise  from  personal  difficulties,  and  are  perpetuated 
by  revengeful  feelings.  Few,  indeed,  have  really  the  good  of  the  pro- 
fession in  view  while  engaged  in  promoting  intestine  broils;  but  most 
commonly  individual  destruction  or  aggrandizement  are  the  aetive  incen- 
tives ;  and  hence>  a  desire  to  destroy  individuals  and  institations,  be- 
comes paramount  to  every  other  consideration ;  and  should  the  assailant 
perish  with  the  assailed  it  is  immaterial,  provided  the  object  can  be 
accomplished.  We  claim  to  have  been  the  first  journalist  in  the  West 
to  take  a  decided  stand  against  these  disreputable  &miiy  quarrels,  and 
we  shall  not  desert  it  at  this  or  any  other  time. 

With  these  views,  we  shall,  as  heretofore,  at  all  suitable  times,  and 
in  all  proper  modes,  oppose  such  controversies ;  and  as  they  obviously 
impair  the  usefulness  pf  the  profession,  and  subject  it  to  derision  and 
scorn  in  every  enlightened  community,  we  expect  the  active  co-opefa^ 
tion  of  all  high  minded  and  honorable  physicians.  But  in  this  same 
connection  we  must  remark,  that  the  first  law  of  our  nature  is  that  of 
self  preservation;  and,  therefore,  this  immutable  and  just  principle  will 
prompt  us  to  repel,  at  all  times,  aggressions,  if  wantonly  made. 

An  observation  extending  through  more  than  ten  years,  during  which 
time  we  have  been  engaged  in  practical  medicine,  has  convinced  as  that 
difficulties  may  be  easily  and  honorably  avoided ;  and  finm  a  somewhat 
extensive  intercourse  with  the  profession,  we  are  fully  convinced,  that 
a  reasonable  regard  for  the  ordinary  principles  of  ethics,  together  with 
a  commendable  e$prU  du  carp$9  will  secure  harmony  and  good  feeling. 


Lithotomy. — We  insert  below  a  highly  interesting  account  of  a  case 
of  lithotomy,  detailed  by  the  subject  of  the  operation,  Dr.  J.  N. 
McMiNN ,  a  highly  respectable  practitioner  of  Alabama.  During  a  visit 
to  Europe,  he  consulted  several  eminent  surgeons  and  physicians,  Sy me, 
Oraigie,  and  Listen  among  the  number,  but,  we  believe,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  not  detected.  The  operation  was  performed  by  Professor 
Dudley,  in  November  last ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  detail 
of  the  case,  with  en^tire  success,  notwithstanding  the  great  constitutional 
derangement  under  which  the  patient  had  previously  .labored* 

The  pre-eminent  success  of  Prof.  Dudley  in  performing  lithotomy  is 
well  known  in  this  country.  His  operations,  if  we  are  not  mistaken, 
number  162;  and  of  this  large  number  the  few  who  hav«  not  eventually 
recovered,  died  from  secondary  consequences,  or  of  ineidental  afibdions, 
not  the  necessary  or  direct  results  of  the  operation  itself. 

Oor  European  brethren  And  it  difficult  to  comprehend,  or  credit,  this 
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exUTftardinary  ^tgne  of  saccess ;  and,  indeed,  it  i0  not  a  matter  of  Bur- 
prise  that  it  should  ehallen^  their  belief,  when  results,  so  widely  differ- 
ent, are  constantly  exhibited  to  them.  M.  Yelpeau,  we  believe  it  was, 
while  advocating  the  superiority  of  the  lateral  operation,  introduced  the 
success  of  Prof.  Dudley  as  corroborative  evidence  in  favoc>  of  )iis  posi- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  stated  in  private  that  "  begar  it  was  a  lie  ;^* 
evidently  disbelieving  the  reputed  success.  And  M.  Giviale,  the^ great 
lithotritist,  seems  unable  to  comprehend  the  success  of  Prof.  D. ;  and  in 
relation  to  one  of  the  causes  assigned  for  the  favorable  results,  namely , 
the  preparatory  and  subsequent  medical  treatment  of  the  patients,  and 
recognizing  the  relationship  existing  between  constitutional  derange- 
ment and  local  affections,  he  remarks,  that  the  cause  assigned  is  as 
extraordinary  as  the  success  itself.  We  infer  from  the  language  em- 
ployed, that  doubts  are  entertained,  not  only  in  reference  to  the  cause, 
bat  likewise  the  success  itself  is  presented  in  a  somewhat  dubious 
aspect.  But  whatever  may  be  the  improbabilities  of  such  results,  in 
the  estimation  <^  those  who  have  not  witnessed  the  cases,  the  facts  are 
as  already  stated. 

Lbxinoton,  Dec.  11, 1844. 

The  propriety  of  making  public  the  details  of  my  own  case,  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  a  number  of  my  medical  friends,  and  I  gladly  do  so, 
with  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  serviceable  at  least  to  some  one  or  more 
who  may  be  afflicted.  But  in  making  out  the  details  of  the  case,  I  shall 
have  to  rely  solely  on  my  memory,  as  I  never  took  a  note  of  the  case  in 
my  life,  and  the  treacherous  condition  of  my  memory  assures  me,-' that 
the  details  must  be  imperfect.  I  shall  of  course  overlook,  and  no  doubt 
have  foi^otten,  many  things  connected  with  it  of  importance. 

In  1825  or  6, 1  was  attacked  with  what  is  usually  called  the  gravel. 
I  had  frequent  desire  to  urinate,  attended  with  great  pain,  heat,  and  dif- 
ficulty in  voiding  the  urine.  Several  domestic  remedies  were  admin- 
istered, notwithstanding  which,  the  disease  continued  for  several  months, 
in  which  time  I  discharged  a  good  deal  of  sand,  and  towards  the  last 
several  small  stones  about  the  size,  i^nd  having  very  much  the  color  of, 
dark-gray  coloured  water  raellon  seeds.  The  disease  then  disappeared, 
and  I  thought  myself  well  of  it  for  a  period  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  During 
all  this  time,  I  now  remember,  that  I  was  frequently  sensible  of  a  very 
obscure  feeling  of  too  much  warmth  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  I  was 
at  the  same  time  frequently  very  much  annoyed  with  a  gleety  discharge 
fVom  the  urethera,  sometimes  it  was  worse,  sometimes  better.  I  took 
many  of  .the  usual  remedies  for  gleet,  but  almost  invariably  without  the 
least  benefit.    I  generally  attributed  the  want  of  success  of  the  remedies, 
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to  the  ciromaataDce  of  ny  being  almost  constantly  and  actively  mig9^[fid 
in  the  duties  of  the  profe0eion»  and  was  not  able  to  take  the  oeeeeaaty 
rest  for  the  cure  of  the  disease.  In  the  spring  of  1839,  after  severai 
days  and  nights  exposure  and  fatigue,  I  was  attacked  with  inability  to 
pass  my  urine »  which  lasted  for  several  hours.  I  was  bled  and  used  the 
warm  bath  which  afforded  me  some  relief;  but  the  affliction  lasted^as 
well  as  I  remember,  about  a  month,  during  which  time  I  was  unable  te 
ride,  in  conseqqence  of  the  pain  it  gave  me  in  attempting  to  do  so.  Du- 
ring the  summeif  I  felt  more  enfeebled,  and  less  inclined  to  exercise,  than 
I  ever  had  in  my  life,  and  now  and  then  after  evacuating  my  bladder, 
particularly  when  riding,  there  was  an  unpleasant  sensation  lefl  at  th» 
neck  of  the  organ,  which,  however,  was  not  very  troitblesome.  In  Au- 
gust of  the  same  3rear,  I  had  an  attack  of  Aatumnal  Fever,  which  laeted 
but  a  few  days,  during  which  time  I  experienced  a  good  deal  of  difficnUy 
in.  voiding  urine,  attended  at  the  same  time  with  considerable  burning  and 
pain  ;  and  from  that  timeoAtil  Prof.  Dudley  operated  for  stone  upon  me, 
I  believe  I  can  with  propriety  say  I  never  was  one  minate  perfectly  free 
from  suffering,  and  frequently  suffering  of  the  most  frightful  and  intense 
character.  .  A  great  portion  of  my  suffering  was  mainly  attributable  to 
spasms  of  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  other  neighboring  mueeular  atrqc- 
tures ;  ajld,  in  fact>  almost  every  portion  of  my  system  was  more  or  less, 
subject  to  painful  spasma  during  some  of  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
pain*  The  abdominal  mascles,  particularly  those  situated  immediately 
above  the  pubis,  the  (esophagus,  the  larynx,  and  even  the  noetrils  were 
frequently  painfuUy  afflicted  with  kindxed  spasms*  At  what  time  this 
dispositioa  tp  spasm  commenced,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  has  been 
exceedingly  irouUesoroe  to  me  for  eight  or  ten  years,  it  must  have  com- 
menced imperceptably,  and  gradually  increased.  My  digestion  has  been 
ri^tber  bad  for  a  longtime*  my  liver  inactive,  and  bowels  much  inclined 
to.  constipation ;  but  the  spasmodic  affection  of  the  sphincter  ani  and 
rectum,  frequently  seemed  to  be  the  whole  cause  of  the ,  constipation ; 
and  their  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  was 
completely  beyond  my  voluntary  control,  and  would  only  be  relieved  by. 
a  purgative,  and  the  relief  was  then  always  only  temporary.  My  paiox* 
ysms  were  more  constantly  ameliorated  by  the  warm  bath  than  any  other 
remedy,  to  which  I  could  resort.  I  tried  many  remedies,  but  to  little  or 
no  purpose.  I  tried  various  modes  of  dieting  with  but  little  apparent 
advantage.  My  bladdev  became  so  sensible  to  the  action  of  food  in  the 
stomach,  (particularly  animal  food,)  that  when  I  would  take  even  one 
mouthful  of.  meat,  frequently  in  less  than  five  minutes  it  would  produi^ 
so  much  suffering  in  tJbe  bladder,  that  it  was  almost  beyond  endurance. 
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It  appeared  to  me  that  the  meat  could  not  have  produced  more  pain  in 
the  bladder,  if  it  had  been  itself  introduced  into  the  organ  in  its  crude 
state.  I  found  by  experience^  that  a  little  well  baked  corn  bread,  with 
half  a  glass  of  water,  three  times  a  day,  with  regular  hours,  and  temper- 
ance in  all  things,  agreed  with  me  best ;  and  for  about  two  years,  I 
lived  in  this  way,  during  which  time  I  suffered  frequent  attacks  of  fever, 
produced  mostly  by  irritation  of  the  bladder. 

I  had  several  attempts  made  in  the  mean  time,  both  in  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  to  sound  the  bladder  for  stone,  but  they  were  all  unsuccessful, 
even  in  getting  the  sound  into  the  bladder.  Some  of  the  physicians 
pronounced  my  disease  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  others  disease  of 
the  prostate  gland.  I  was  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion  myself.  I  now 
found  myself  so  emaciated,  so  much  prostrated,  and  my  general  health 
sinking  so  fast,  that  I  was  convinced  the  scene  must  soon  close  without 
some  relief.  I  determined  on  a  sea  voyage,  and  repaired  to  New  Orleans  ■ 
and  took  shipping  for  Liverpool.  On  the  voyage,  which  lasted  forty-six 
days,  my  health  greatly  improved,  and  I  was  able  to  take  more  nourish^ 
ment  without  detriment.  After  landing  at  Liverpool,  I  proceeded  to 
Ireland,  and  travelled  over  a  large  part  of  it.  Then  crossed  over  to 
Campbelltown,  in  the  west  highlands  of  Scotland,  and  proceeded  up  the 
country  to  Glasgow,  thenee  to  Bdinbnrgh.  Here  I  sought  the  advice  of 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  and  physicians  in  the  place,  with 
regard  to  my  health.  I  submitted  to  an  examination ;  and  here,  fur  the 
first  time,  the  sound  was  introduced  into  the  bladder,  but  no  stone 
detected,  and  my  disease  was  pronounced  to  be  disease  of  the  prostate 
gland*  Here  I  spent  the  summer  in  attendance  on  lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity, and  various  hospitals,  during  which  time  my  health  continue4 
gradually  to  improve.  I  then  made  a  tour  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland^ 
and  proceeded  to  London,  where  I  consulted  various  medical  men  aBout 
'  my  health.  They  all  coincided  with  those  of  Edingburgh,  and  pre- 
scribed accordingly.  After  remaining  in  London  until  my.  curiosity 
was  satisfied  somewhat,  I  traveled  through  the  central  portion  of  'Efog" 
land  to  Liverpool,  and  soon  sailed  for  the  United  States.  Forty-four 
days  out,  I  landed  in  New  Orleans,  and  proceeded  home,  with  my  health 
so  much  improved  that  I  was  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  recovery* 
although  the  local  affection  of  my  bladder  was  considerably  troublesome 
all  the  time.  Soon  after  I  returued  home  my  health  gave  way  again, 
and  very  soon  I  wan  as  bad  as  ever.  I  was  now  for  several  days  unable  to 
evacuate  my  bladder;  various  attempts  were  made  by  several  physicians 
to  draw  off  the  water  by  tho  catheter,  but  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting* 
the  instrument  into  the  bladder.     Finally,  however,  I  succeeded  in  intro- 
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ducing  the  instrament  with  my  own  hand,  and  emptied  the  orgfan,  and 
as  I  withdrew  the  instrument,  I  felt  the  stone,  and  took  up  the  idea  that 
it  was  in  the  prostate  gland,  which  I  supposed  had  ulcerated  and  exposed 
the  stone,  so  that  it  could  be  felt  by  the  instrument  as  it  was  withdrawn. 
Several  times  afterwards  I  fblt  the  stone  in  the  same  way ;  and  as  soon 
as  practicable,  I  came  to  Prof.  Dudley.     I  arrived  here  in  September 
last,  twelve  months  ago.     About  a  week  afler  my  arrival.  Dr.  Dudley 
introduced  the  sound,  and  at  once  placed  it  on  the  stone  in  the  bladder, 
which  gave  unequivocal  evidence  of  its  presence.    And  here  I  would 
remark,  that  no  instrument  had  ever  been  introduced  before,  without 
giving  me  great  pain;  in  fact  I  had  been  almost  murdered  with  instru- 
ments.    But  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Dudley,  the  instrument  was  used  with 
such  skill  and  tact,  that  it  gave  me  scarcely  any  pain,  and  produced  so 
little  suffering,  that  I  was  truly  astonished.    I  remained  here  until  June 
last,  under  preparatory  treatment ;  but  my  general  health  was  so  bad, 
that  I  could  not  be  prepared  for  an  operation.    I  then  proposed  to  go  to 
Tennessee  and  spend  the  summer.    It  met  the  approbation  of  rrof, 
Dudley,  and  I  did  so.    On  the  river,  as  I  went,  I  was  attacked  with 
dysentery,  which  almost  entirely  prostrated  my  little  remaining  health. 
By  the  time  I  reached  the  place  of  my  destination,  I 'was  so  worn  down 
with  suffering,  and  so  much  emaciated  that  I  was  unable  to  help  myself 
in  or  out  of  bed.    I  lay  in  that  condition  about  three  weeks,  when  the 
powers  of  life  seemed  to  rally,  and  I  began  to  mend.     In  about  three 
months  I  improved  so  rapidly  that  I  gained  near  forty  pounds  in  weight* 
I  then  returned  to  Lexington,  the  first  of  last  month,  and  in  about  three 
weeks  after  my  arrival,  Dr.  Dudley  operated  upon  me  with  success  that 
fmr  exceeded  my  most  sanffulne  expectation,  for  my  general  health  had 
been  so  bad  so  long,  and  the  bladder  itself  so  much  inilammed,  that  I 
bad  very  little  hope  of  long  surviving  the  operation.    In  twenty-four 
hours  afler  the  operation  I  was  easier  than  I  had  been  for  ^^e  jetjn^  and 
have  remained  so,  and  am  still  fast  improving.    The  unparalleled  spas- 
modic affection  of  the  bladder,  presented  a  difficulty  in  extracting  the 
stone  which  was  quite  unexpected,  and  I  doubt  not  would  have  foiled 
ninety-nine  surgeons  in  a  hundred,  (at  least  for  a  time ;)  but  the  difficulty 
was  met  and  overcome  in  an  instant,  with  a  decision  and  promptitude 
truly  characteristic  of  the  operator.     The  time  consumed  in  the  opera- 
tion after  the  Prof,  began  to  cut,  I  think  did  not  exceed  two  minutes, 
till  he  said  **  loose  him  and  let  him  go.'* 

I  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe,  taking  all  thecir- 
cumstajices  of  the  case  into  consideration,  that  all  the  world  combined 
could  have  done  so  much  forme,  and  done  it  so  well,  as  Apf.  Dudley  has 
done.  He  has  at  once  preserved  my  lifb,  and  put  a  perf^d  to  indescri- 
bable sufferings.  On  the  ninth  day  afler  the  operation,  I -got  up,  dressed 
myself,  and  walked  down  stairs ;  and  on  the  fourteenth  day  t  was  out  on 
the  streets  going  where  I  pleased.  During  my  affliction,  f  have  learned, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Dudley,  an  important  lesson,  which  I  shall 
never  forget ;  in  fact  he  had  taught  it  to  me  before,  but  it  never  was  so 
ibrcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  until  the  teachings  were  repeated  over 
and  over  by  him,  and  the  necessities  of  my  own  case.  I  have  learned 
that  an  honest  persevering  effort  will  overcome  any  obstacle ;  and  that 
if  we  take  proper  care  of  the  chylopoietic  organs,  they  will  talte  care  of 
the  rest  of  the  system. 

SAML.  N.  McMINN. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Art.  1. — The  art  of  Obiermn^f  or  the  proper  JHethod  of  Examining: 

Patientt,  with  a  view  to  correct  IHagnoni.     Bt   H.  M.  Bvllitt, 

M.  D.,  o^  LouitvUle,  Ky. 

'<  In  writing  a  history  of  diseases,  every  philosophical  hypothesis, 
which  hath  prepossessed  the  writer  in  its  favor,  ought  to  be  totally  laid 
a^ide ;  and  then  the  manifest  and  natural  phenomena  of  diseases,  how- 
ever minute,  must  be  noted  with  the  utmost  accuracy.'' — Sydenham. 

It  will,  perhaps,  be  granted,  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  eternal 
and  infallible  laws.  That  there  is  not,  within  its  vast  extent,  an  object 
that  has  not  a  fixed  mode  of  existence,  and  established  rules  of  action. 
That  such  is  the  fact,  as  regards  the  inorganic  part  of  the  creation,  may 
be  readily  verified ;  since  the  phenomena  of  movements  that  pertain  to 
unorganized  bodies,  may  be  reproduced,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  observer, 
and  opportunities  thus  afforded  of  determining  their  modes  of  occurrence, 
and  of  ascertaining  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  But  in  the 
organic  kingdom,  we  encounter  greater  difficulty,  in  tracing  efifects  to 
their  appropriate  causes,  and  in  making  out  the  relation  borne  by  difi^r- 
ent  objects  and  phenomena  to  each  other.  The  characters  and  qualities  of 
all  organized  bodies  manifest  themselves  in  obedience  to  peculiar  laws 
— the  organic.  Over  these  we  have  no  control,  and  cannot,  conse- 
quently, reproduce  organic  phenomena,  for  the  purpose  of  observation. 
We  have,  therefore  to  study  them  as  occasional  opportunities  of  doing  so, 
may  present  themselves ;  and  as  these  occur  under  an  almost  endless 
Vol.  111.-87 
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variety  of  circumstances,  which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  appreci- 
ate properly,  it  is  scarcely  surprising,  that  the  early  investigators  ' 
should  have  failed  in  their  efforts  to  unveil  the  mysteries  of  organized 
nature,  and  that  the  wonderful  conclusion  should  have  been  arrived  at, 
that,  <' the  world,  although  perfect  at  first,  had,  from  some -unknown 
cause,  fallen  into  disorder,  aitd  did  not  contain  within  itself,  the  ele- 
ments of  rectification."  This  conclusion,  however,  has  been  proved  by 
long  continued  observation,  to  be  incorrect,  and  the  fact  is  now  establish- 
ed, almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  in  the  organic,  as  in  the 
inorganic  kingdom,  there  are  fixed  modes  of  existence,  and  uniform  and 
unvarying  rules  of  action.  Every  vegetable  has  peculiarites  both  physi- 
cal and  vital,  by  which  it  may ,  at  all  times,  be  identified ;  and  so  it  is  with 
every  animal,  from  the  humblest  animalculie  up  to  man.'  By  means  of 
these  peculiarities,  the  botanist  and  zoologist  have  been  able  to  arrange 
into  classes,  genera  and  species,  their  respective  kingdoms,  and  although 
they  are  constantly  meeting  with  individual  objects  that  are  new  to 
them,  yet ''by  consulting  the  established  modes  of  existence  and  the 
ascertained  rules  of  action,  they  find  little  or  no  difficulty  in  giving  every 
such  object  its  appropriate  place  in  their  scientific  arrangements.^' 

If  then,  in  those  departments  of  natural  seience,  which  have  been 
most  extensively  explored,  laws  have  been  discovered,  acting  in  a  reg- 
ulated manner,  and  producing  each,  its  specific  effect,  is  not  the  infer- 
ence a  fair  one,  that  the  same  regularity  obtains  throughout  the  natural 
world,  and  that  each  and  every  object  in  it  manifests  its  phenomena,  In 
obedience  to  eternal  and  unchangeable  lawsl  This  admitted,  then  does 
it  not  follow,  of  necessity,  that  physiological  and  pathological  phenom- 
ena, occur,  also,  in  accordance  with  uniform  and  established  rules?  To 
this  latter  question,  we  conceive,  that  none  other  than  an  affirmative 
answer  can  be  given,  unless  it  should  be  contended  that  the  phenomena 
in  question  are  unnatural  and  accidental ;  and  this  objection  can  only 
apply,  if  at  all,  to  the  pathological.  The  objection,  however,  would  argue 
such  a  degree  of  presumption,  that  no  modest  man  could  consciously 
entertain  it.  It  necessarily  pre-supposes,  an  experience  co-extensive 
with  the  order  of  nature,  and  to  this,  vanity  itself  could  scarcely  pretend. 
The  time  has  been,  when  nothing  could  be  credited,  that  had  not  the 
sanction  of  high  authority  ;  but  at  the  present  day,  we  discover  a  decided 
tendency,  on  the  part  of  scientific  men,  to  look  upon  new  and  remarka- 
ble phenomena,  not  as  interruptions  of  the  natural  laws,  but  rather  as 
indications  of  the  existence  of  unknown  laws.  This  feeling  is,  we  think, 
gradually  finding  favor  amongst  modern  pathologists,  and  we  hope  the  day 
is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  pervade  the  whole  medical  community  : 
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for,  on  its  etftablnhment,  must  depend,  in  a  gr^at  metmire,  the  fntiire 
improvement  of  medicine. 

It  has,  again,  been  argued,  that  pathological  phenomena  are  so  ezceed- 
.  ingly  nnmeious,  and  the  laws  which  govern  thoQi  influenced  by  such  a 
multiplicity  of  circumstances,  that  they  are  incapable  of  that  kind  of 
arrangement,  which  alone  can  enable  us^to  deduce  from  the  correct,  and 
settled  principles.  But  this  argument  is  also  directly  at  variance  with 
all  our  experience ;  for,  whenever  natural  phenomena  have  been  correctly 
and  completely  observed,  we  have  been  able  so  to  classify  and  arrange 
them,  as  to  make  them  yield  uniform  results.  This  alone  we  consider 
presumptive  evidence,  that  the  same  kind  of  certainty  attaches  to  those 
phenomena  which  have  not  been  completely  observed;  and  consequently 
that  we  shalKfind  pathological  phenomena  when  thoroughly  understood, 
capable  of  affording  results  that  may  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Assuming,  then,  as  a  settled  principle,  that  the  signs  and  symptoms 
of  disease  manifest  themselves  in  obedience  to  fixed  and  invariable  laws; 
and  that  when  completely  observed  and  properly  understood,  they  are 
capable  of  yielding  uniform  results,  we  will  proceed,  at  once,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  proper  method  of  observing  and  appreciating  them. 

We  have  already  spoke  of  clinical  observation,  as  an  art,  and  we  have 
done  so,  because  we  are  impressed  with  the  belief  that  no  one  can  note 
accurately  either  the  functional  or  physical  signs  of  disease,  until  he  has 
served  a  re^lar  apprenti^ieship  to  the  art  of  observing  at  the  bed  side 
of  the  sick ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  be  has  pursued  the  same  course, 
in  learning  to  observe,  that  he  would  have  to  fellow  in  learning  any 
other  art.  It  is  then,  to  aid  the  student,  in  acquainting  himself  with  the 
ABT,  of  obeerving  and  appreciating  the  morbid  'manifestations,  that  we 
have  undertaken  to  write  this  essay ;  and  as  we  shall  be  guided  pretty 
mach  by  the  valuable  memoir  of  Louie,  <*  on  the  proper  method  of  exam- 
ining a  patient,'*  we  have  some  hope  that  our  remarks  will  not  pA)ve 
altogether  useless. 

On  approaching  the  bed  side,  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 
degree  of  intelligence  posessed  by  the  patient.  If  it  be  naturally  good, 
and  in  a  normal  state,  we  may  proceed  to  interrogate  him,  as  to  his 
previous  history,  habits,  &c.,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  either  origi- 
nally defective,  or  blunted  or  perverted,  by  the  influence  of  disease,  we 
can  place  but  little  reliance  on  any  thing  he  states.  Even  in  cases 
where  the  intellect  is  clear;  from  an  indisposition  to  mental  exertion, 
patients  will  frequently  give  erroneous  accounts  of  themselves.  So  apt, 
indeed,  is  this  to  happen,  that  we  think  it  would  be  a  safe  rule,  never  to 
believe  the  staitements  of  a  patient,  especially  if  he  be  much  sick,  uhlees  ' 
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they  are  corroborated,  by  a  number  of  concarring  circuimlaDces.  In 
investigating,  therefore,  the  history  of  a  disease,  we  should  never  rest 
'satisfied  with  the  fifst  answers  received,  but  should  persevere,  until  by 
means  of  cross  examination,  we  have  learned  every  thing,  that  has  any 
bearing  whatever  on  the  case.  For  instance,  we  have  a  patient  laboring 
under  some  chronic  affection :  he  is  asked,  how  long  he  has  been  sick  ?  he 
is  almost  sure  to  date  the  commencement  of  his  disease,  from  the  time  he 
was  compelled  to  lie  by,  or  to  forego  some  of  his  wonted  amusements. 
But  if  we  enquire  more  minutely,  we  shall  usually  find,  that  he  had 
been  more  or  less  indisposed,  for  some  time  prior  to  this  period.  And 
so  it  is  with  acute  affections.  They  are  nearly  always  dated  from  the 
time  the  patient  had  to  cease  his  usual  employment ;  when,  in  reality, 
they  have  commenced  several  days,  or  even  weeks  sooner.  Again,  a 
patient  may  tell  us,  that  he  had  experienced  an  attack  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease, as  pleurisy,  or  pneumonia,  some  three  months  since.  Now,  as  a 
general  rule,  he  will  be  incorrect,  both  as  to  the  kind  of  affection,  and  as 
to  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  as  we  may  satisfy  ourselves,  by  a  few  cross 
questions.  For  instance,  by  asking  the  symptonsof  the  disease,  we  shall 
find  that  it  was  entirely  another  affection  than  that  he  had  stated  i  t  to  be ; 
and  so  by  referring  to  some  remarkable  occurrence,  prior  or  subsequent  to 
the  period  from  which  he  dated  the  commencement  of  his  disease,  and 
thus  assisting  his  memory,  we  shall  frequently  find  him  wrong  as  to  time. 

We  may  ourselves  elicit  incorrect  answers,  by  putting  leading  ques- 
tions, and  this  is  undoubtedly  a  very  common  source  of  error.  We  are 
apt  from  the  **coup  d'  mil,"  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
a*ffection,  and  in  our  anxiety  to  find  our  first  impression  correct,  we 
too  frequently  ask  leading  questions,  and  these  the  patient  will  often 
answer  as  he  thinks  we  wish  them  answered.  With  the  ignorant  and 
weak  minded  (which  is  the  condition  of  most  hospital  patients)  this  is 
almolt  sure  to  be  the  case :  we  should,  therefore,  always  be  on  our 
guard,  in  examining  such  patients,  to  avoid  letting  them  perceive  how 
we  expect  our  questions  to  be  answered.  Thus  we  see,  that  to  ask 
questions  in  the  proper  way,  and  to  appreciate  fairly  the  answers  re- 
ceived, requires  no  small  amount  of  circumspection,  and  even  of  intel- 
lectual dexterity. 

In  examining  an  individual  patient,  it  is  important,  that  we  inquire, 
first  into  his  a|^e,  habits  and  mode  of  living,  his  occupation,  his  previous 
attacks  of  disoase,  the  disease  to  which  his  parents  may  have  been  sub- 
ject, or  of  which  they  may  have  died :  since  each  of  these  cireumatancea 
may  exercise  a  modifying  influence  over  the  present  attack,  or  aid  us  in 
determining  its  nature.    Some  diseases,  for  instance,  are  almoet  peculiar 
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to  certain  periods  of  life,  as  whooping-cough  to  childhood,  the  typhoid 
affection  to  puberty  and  early  manhood,  chronic  rKmolliseement  of  the 
brain  to  advanced  age.  Others,  again,  though  common  to  all  stages  of 
life,  do  not  obey  the  same  laws,  nor  yield  to  tiie  same  treatment,  at 
these  different  periods  of  existence.  For  example,  catarrhal  affections, 
(particularly  the  epidemic  influenza)  and  pneumonia  are  remarkably 
intractable  and  even  fatal,  when  they  atteck  the  aged,  whilst  the  young 
and  vigorous  usually  recover  from  them  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
This  is  also  the  case  with  many  cerebfal  diseases.  As  regards  treat- 
ment, it  is  well  known  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  safe  to  deplete  freely  a 
very  old  person,  even  where  the  symptoms  seem  to  call  for  it. 

Habits  and  modes  of  living  also  modify,  in  a  very  decided  manner, 
the  character  of  morbid  action.  A  patient,  for  instance,  who  has  lived 
entirely  on  vegetable  food,  will  rarely  have  as  violent  attacks  of  inflam- 
matory disease,  as  one  whose  diet  has  been  exclusively,  or  chiefly  ani- 
mal :  and  every  tyro  in  medicine  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  the  abuse 
of  spirituous  drinks,  loss  of  sleep,  and  excessive  venereal  indulgence, 
so  relax  and  vitiate  the  system,  as  to  give  to  its  diseased  manifestations 
entirely  new  characters,  and  render  it  incapable,  in  many  instances, 
of  bearing  a  treatment  sufficiently  bold  to  counteract  the  pathological 
movements.  Physical  inaction  alone  will  frequently  establish  a  pre- 
disposition to  dyspepsia  and  its  attendent  train  of  ailments,  and  when 
accompanied  by  great  mental  exertion,  render  the  brain  peculiariy 
liable  to  take  on  diseased  action. 

The  influence  of  occupation,  in  modifying  disease,  as  well  as  in  giving 
rise  to  peculiar  affections,  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  subject 
of  remark.  It  has,  for  instance,  been,  for  a  long  w'hile,  known,  that 
those  who  are  employed  in  hewing  stone  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  a 
bronchitis,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  exciting  cause  of  tuberculous 
depositions  in  the  lungs.  This  is  certainly  not  the  usual  result  of  bron- 
chitis, and  we  are  therefore  led  to  infer,  that  it  is  modified,  in  some 
way,  by  employment.  Public  speakers,  and  especially  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  are  occasionally  troubled  with  a  form  of  pharingitis,  which  runs 
a  very  diflerent  course,  and  requires  different  management,  from  the 
ordinary  forms  of  this  affection.  These  are  instances  of  the  modifying 
influence  of  occupation ;  and,  were  it  necessary,  we  could  readily  mul- 
tiply them. 

We  have  also  stated,  that  some  diseases  are  peculiar  to  certain  occu- 
pations. These  are  so  familiar  to  all,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
specify  them.  Who,  for  example,  has  not  met  with  lead  cholic  amongst 
the  workmen  in  the  metal  from  which  the  disease  has  taken  its  name? 
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The  mecoarUl  palsy  of  those  employed  in  gilding  battone,  toys,  4be.,  and 
of  the  workmen  in  quicksilver  mines,  is  another  well  known  instance  of 
disease  peculiar  to  occupation.  The  susceptibility  of  this  class  of  opera- 
tives to  the'  influence  of  cold,  and  their  liability  to  a  cutaneous  eruption, 
resembling,  some  forms  of  secondary  syphilis,  are  instances  of  the  same 
.  thisg.  Common  laborers  who  have  to  make  great  muscular  effort,  are 
subject  to  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  arteries,  and  the  manufactujpers 
of  mineral  acids  sometimes  perish  from  asphyxia,  from  the  inhalation  of 
noxious  gases.  We  might  tHus  continue  to  cite  instances,  without 
number,  of  the  influence  of  occupation,  habits,  age,  &c.«  in  modifying 
and  producing  disease,  but  we  deem  it  unnecessary,  as  the  foregoing 
are  sufficient  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of 
an  enquiry  into  all  of  these  circumstances,  in  order  to  discover  what  con- 
nexion, if  any,  they  may  have  with  the  case  under  examination. 

The  previous  diseases  of  the  patient  are  also  to  be  attended  to.  They 
enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  constitution  to 
resist  the  action  of  the  disease,  and  also  direct  our  attention  to  those 
organs,  which  are  likely  to  sufler  most.  We  learn  farther,  from  an 
enquiry  of  this  nature,  what  aflections  are  of  most  frequent  occurrence, 
at  the  different  periods  of  life. 

We  ascertain  the  diseases  of  parents,  because  many  of  them  are 
hereditary,  and  this  fact  will  frequently  lead  us  to  a  knowledge  oi  the 
origin  and  nature  of  that  with  which  we  are  contending.  For  instance, 
we  are  called  to  a  patient  who  is  laboring  under  incipient  tuberculous  dis- 
ease, but  as  yet,  neither  the  symptoms  nor  signs  are  sufficiently  developed 
to  justify  us  in  making  out  this  unwelcome  diagnosis.  On  enquiry  we 
learn  that  the  palient*s  parents  have  fallen  victims  to  this  affection,  and 
our  suspicions  are,  at  once,  confirmed*  And,  besides,  in  treating  aflec^ 
ttons  which  are  not  hereditary,  an  acquaintance  with  the  fact,  that  the 
patient's  parents  have  died  of  a  disease  of  this  jaature,  will  enable  us  to 
avoid  a  course  of  treatment  calculated  to  fiivor  the  development  of  the 
tubercular  diathesis ;  such  as  repeated  and  long  continued  mercurialisa- 
tion,  &c. 

Thus  we  see,  that  even  in  the  present  state  of  medical  science,  inves- 
tigations of  this  nature  are  indispensable  to  a  just  appreciation  of  dis- 
ease, and  consequently  to  successful  treatment.  But,  when  we  refleot, 
that  however  bootless  such  enquiries  may  now  seem,  they  may,  nerer- 
theless,  aid  much  in  the  future  advancement  of  the  science,  it  becmnes 
our  imperative  duty  to  attend,  minutoly  to  them.  And  in  doing  this,  we 
shall  not  aim  to  verify  the  assertions  of  authors  and  teachers,  bat  shoald 
recollect,  that,  as  yet,  we  possess  but  liUle  certain  information  on  these 
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polito^  aad  therafora  lEoep  steadily  la  view  the  impcvtaiiee  of  Adding  to 
onr  stoek  of  knowledge. 

Having  deterniiiied  aa  Accanttely  qb  poesibte  all  of  the  foregoing  oir* 
^ometaaeefl,  we  may  proceed  to  the  etody  of  the  dieease  before  ubm  We 
aecertaiiiy  first,  the  temperament  of  the  patient^  and  the  cooformatioD 
ef  body ;  fbr,  without  such  information,  we  cannot  adequately  appreoi- 
.  ate  the  morbid  manifeBtations.  Theae  are  matters  to  which  bo  little 
attention  has,  heretofore,  been  given,  that  we  can  Bcarceiy  adduce  a 
striking  instance  of  their  importance.  But  as  it  is  deeirable  that  we 
should  become  better  informed  in  relation  to  their  inflaence  in  modifying 
disease,  we  would  earnestly  enjoin  the  study  of  them.  It  bae  been 
supposed,  indeed  is  fully  believed  by  many,  that  temperament  has  a 
decided  and  well  marked  agency  in  giving  peculiarity  to  diseases ;  and 
this  opinion  is  probably  correct.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  doubt 
whether  a  sufficient  number  of  well  directed  observations  have  been 
,made  to  warrant  the  conclusions,  at  which  writers  on  the  subfect  have 
arrived ;  and  this  doubt  we  think  juBtified  by  the  contraries  of  the 
conclusions.  For  example,  it  is  contended  by  some,  that  persons  of  the 
lymphatic  temperament  are  most  liable  to  tubercolors  and  strumous 
aflbetions,  whilst  others,  no  less  respectable,  have  thought  these  dis- 
eases partial  to  the  sanguine  temperament.  Now  the  probability  is, 
that  both  opinions  are  but  partially  correct,  and  that  the  advocates  of 
each,  in  their  anxiety  to  verify  their  respective  views,  have  overlooked 
those  fkcts,  which  did  not  exactly  suit  their  purposes.  It  is  very  cer*' 
tain  that  in  consumptive  fkmiliee,  we  meet  occasionally  with  every 
variety  of  temperament,  and  and  yet  all  perish  from  the  one  disease. 
Still,  temperament  has  probably  something  to  do  with  the  development 
ef  the  tubercular  diathesis,  especially  in  cases  where  predisposition  has 
net  been  inherited. 

The  choleric  and  melancholic  temperaments  have  also  been  thought  to 
fkvor  the  oocurrenoe  of  ceKain  affections,  but  our  knowledge  of  the 
extent  and  character  of  their  connexion  with  the  pathological  laws  ia 
abundantly  limited.  The  whole  subject,  therefore,  of  the  influence  of 
temperament  in  modifying  morbid  action,  is  still  open  for  investigation; 
and  there  is  no  reason,  why  it  may  not  be  as  well  investigated  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Indeed  all  inves- 
tigations of  this  character  should  be  carried  on,  at  the  same  time,  in 
various  latitudes,  that  we  may  be  able  to  ^Bcertain  to  what  extent 
climate  and  locality  influence  the  manifestations  of  disease.  This 
is  parttcolarly  to  be  desired,  since  an  impressicm,  which  is  probably 
entirely  groundless,  has  become  prevalent  in  some  of  the  Sevthem  and 
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Woitem  states^  thai  the  diseases  of  thediffidient  sSGtkms  of  <mr  couflAfy^ 
are  so  diverse  in  their  nature,  as  to  render  the  principles  of  treat ineni> 
which  hold  in  one  section,  wholly  unavailing  in  every  other.  This 
opinion  may  be  correct,  but  we  confess  we  are  not  willing  to  aubsoribe 
to /it,  for  by  so  doing,  we  should  virtuallj  reject  what  we  have  been 
endeavoring,  throughout  this  article,  to  maintain,  vis :  that  the  patho- 
logical laws  are  uniform  and  unvarying  in  their  operation,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  principles  which  are  applicable  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  in  any  one  section  of  country,  are^  equally  applicable,  cefertt 
parent,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  We  admit  that  the  fiivers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  may  be  of  more  frequent  occurrence,  and  more  grave 
in  their  forms,  than  the  similar  maladies  of  the  North  Eastern  states  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  we  hold  that  the  enlightened  pathologist,  wherever 
educated,  will  find  no  greater  difficulty  in  treating  these  affections  than 
he  encounters  daily  in  adapting  his  principles  to  the  numerous  modifica- 
tions to  which  all  diseases  are  liable.  It  matters  not  where  a  physician 
be  educated,  whether  in  the  city  where  he  is  to  practice  his  profession, 
or  thousands  of  miles  distant  from  that  place,  he  will  prove  equally 
inadequate  to  the  detection  of  those  minute  shades  of  diflference  in  the 
morbid  manifestations,  on  which  may  depend  the  necessity  of  modifying 
his  therapeutic  principles,  until  he  has  become  familiar  with  them,  by  a 
personal  intercourse  with  the  sick,  of  some  years  duration*  It  is  im- 
possible for  these  to  be  pointed  out  in  a  public  lecture  room  ;  and  even 
in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  but  little  more  can  be  done,  in  the  limited 
period  of  time  allotted  in  our  pdblic  institutions,  for  the  reception  of  a 
medical  education,  than  to  teach  the  method  of  observing.  Success- 
ful diagnosis  must  depend  on  the  subsequent  e&rts  of  the  physician. 
It  is,  we  think,  therefore  useless  to  say  that  the  physician,  who  has 
been  educated  in  an  Eastern  school,  is  less  capable,  than  he  who  has 
been  educated  in  the  West,  of  treating  the  diseases  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley ;  for,  so  long  as  medicine  is  considered  a  science,  based  upon 
immutable  principles,  every  candid  thinking  man  must  acknowledge 
that  he  who  is  most  thoroughly  acquainted  with  these  principles,  and  is. 
best  able  to  diagnosticate  the  actual  state  of  the  patient,  ought  to  be  best 
able  to  treat  disease,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  meet  with  it. 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  In  proceeding  with  the  study  of 
the  case  before  us,  we  first  endeavour  to  determine  the  precise  time  at 
which  the  attack  commenped,  and  to  learn  as  accurately  as  the  patient 
and  his  friends  can  inform  us,  all  the  circumstances  and  symptoms  tJbtLt 
attended  its  onset,  as  well  as  those  that  have  presented  themselves  during 
its  progress  to  the  present  moment.    We  have  already  spoken  of  the  pie- 
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osattoas  to  be  obterrtd  in  making  the  enqniries,  and  the  rea^rre  with 
which  we  are  to  reeeitre  the  statementa  of  the  patient.  We  will  only  add 
here,  that  nothing  stated  even  by  the  friends  or  attendants,  should  be 
relied  on,  if  it  require  any  unusual  eflS>rt  of  memory  to  recal  it^  Indeed 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  say,  that  implicit  confidence  shottld\be 
reposed  in  no  account,  that  does  not,  as  it  were,  verify  itself;  at  any 
rate,  we  should  give,  in  our  reports  of  cases,  the  manner  in  which  we 
learned  such  and  such  facts,  and  the  degree  of  credibility  of  our  inform- 
ants. Unless  this  be  done,  we  cannot  know  how  to  appreciate  them, 
when  we  come  to  study  numerically  our  collected  cases. 

In  making  the  above  enquiries,  we  have  in  view  two  important  ends : 
First,  the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  the  affection ;  Second,  the  ascer- 
tainment of  its  type  and  modifications. 

Our  acquaintsnce  with  the  causes  of  disease,  is  perhaps  more  limited, 
than  with  any  other  department  of  the  science.  It  behooves  us,  theie- 
fbre,  in  making  our  investigations,  to  neglect  nothing,  that  can  have 
any  tendency  to  enlighten  us  on  this  obscure  point.  We  should  learn, 
if  possible,  the  exact  condition  of  the  patient's  system,  at  the  time  of 
the  attack,  as  well  as  the  circumstances,  by  which  he  had  been  ear- 
rounded  for  some  time  prior  to  this.  But  before  we  can  appreciate 
their  connexion  with  the  case,  we  must  have  become  familiar  with  the 
laws  that  preside  ov^r  the  healthy  actions  of  the  economy,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  whether  or  not  any  of  them  have  been  infringed  through 
their  agency.  In  the  actual  state  of  medicine,  it  is,  we  admit,  out  of 
the  power  of  man  to  accomplish  this  completely ;  but  by  diligence  and 
perseverance  in  the  observation  of  fiicts,  a  great  deal  may  be  added  to  • 
our  knowledge  of  medical  etiology. 

Our  acquaintance  with  the  type  and  modes  of  a  disease,  is,  perhape, 
more  easily  acquired.  The  sources  from  which  we  derive  information 
on  these  points,  are,  the  history,  the  functional  and  organic  changes. 
These  constitute,  in  all  cases,  the  means  of  diagnosis. 

The  history  of  a  disease  comprises  its  duration,  the  symptoms,  dec., 
by  which  it  was  ushered  in,  as  well  as  those  which  have  marked  its 
progress,-— its  effects  on  the  system,  and  the  effects  of  remedies.  From 
a  knowledge  of  its  duration,  we  determine  whether  it  be  acute  or  chronic, 
and  also  form  some  idea,  as  to  what  will  be  its  probable  continuance.  If 
organic  changes  have  taken  place,  unless  we  know  the  exact  duration 
of  the  attack,  we  cannot  form  correct  notions  of  their  character  and 
extent.  We  inquire  into  the  condition  of  all  the  functions,  at  the  tgne 
of  the  attack,  that  we  may  learn  whether  the  patient  had  previovsly 
labored  nnder  any  affection.    We  may  thus  sometimes  find,  that  he  had 
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bMB  waStumg  from  a  diieaM  entirelj  dittinot  from  the  preitat 
plaint ;  and  hence  onr  ideaa  of  this  latter  might  be  materially  modified* 
The  aymptoma  that  have  shown  themaeWea  daring  its  progress,  and  the 
eiftcts  on  the  body,  as  emaciation,  and  loss  of  strength,  shonld  all  be 

*  at^^nded  to,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  remedies,  as  of  blood  letdng ;  since 
they  may  aid  as  in  making  oat  a  diagnosis.  We  deem  it  unnecessary 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  part  of  oar  sabject :  suffice  it  to  say  we  are  to 
leam  every  thing  of  the  history  of  the  case,  that  can  aid  at  all  in  deter- 
mining its  natare. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  diflkvlt 
part  of  onr  subject:  viz.  the  examination  of  the  frinctional  and  organic 
lesions  present  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  patient.  Here  will  be 
needed  all  the  tact,  ingenuity  and  experience  of  a  well  trained  observer ; 
that  nothing  essential  to  the  diagnosis  may  be  omitted ;  that  questions 
be  not  proponnded  in  such  fashion  as  to  elicit  incorrect  answers  ;  that 
those  which  are  the  result  of  lassitude,  or  perturbation  of  mind,  may  not 
be  received  as  facts.  But  above  all,  how  much  practice  and'  training  are 
necessary,  before  one  can  make  successfully  the  varions  physical  explo- 
rations. These  are  real  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  and  when  we 
feel  prepared  to  meet  them,  we  may  proceed  with  confidence  to  the 
examination  of  our  patient. 

The  functional  lesions,  or  symptoms,  may  be  considered  in  a  two-Md 
manner:  First,  those  which  refer  distinctly  to  the  aflected  part.  Sec- 
ond, such  as  result  from  sympathetic  disturbance  of  remote  orguis.  In 
examining,  therefore,  the  symptoms  of  a  disease,  we  investigate,  first, 

•  the  condition  of  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  organs  most  obviously 
involved.  Then  we  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  functions  ef  every 
other  part.  In  no  other  way  can  we  arrive  at  accarate  results.  For 
instance,  in  pneumonia  weliave,  pertaining  directly  to  the  lungs,  paiji'> 
fhl  and  hurried  respiration,  imperfect  arterialization  of  blood,  coogh, 
and  expectoration.  These  are  the  local  symptoms,  and  they  would, 
almost  of  necessity,  attract  attention.  There  are,  however,  usually 
ether  symptoms,  referable  to  disturbance  in  distant  organs ;  as,  exoits- 
meot  of  the  heart,  fever,  various  derangements  of  the  digestive,  urinaiy, 
and  perspiratory  functions,  and  sometimes  of  those  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
system*  These  constitute  the  second  division  of  symptoms,  and  shonU 
be  carefully  attended  to,  since  the  presence  of  any  of  them  might 
materially  modify  oar  ideas  of  the  therapeutic  indications.  And  besides, 
some  one  of  these  remote  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  a  chronic  lesion, 
which,  in  his  sufihring  from  the  acote  afibction,  the  patient  may  have 
entirely  fozgotten ;  and  yet,  unless  it  be  discovered,  we  may  TCsdrtr-te  a 
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treatment  calculated  to  aggravate  this,  the  .most  eerioua  perbape  of  the 
two  complaints.  Thia  might  readily  happen  in  those  cases,  and  they 
are  by  no  means  unfrequent,  in  which  the  brain  becomes  sympatheti* 
cally  disturbed.  Here  all  the  prominent  symptoms  refer  to  this  organ, 
and  a  superficial  examination  would,  of  course,  lead  us  to  direct  our 
treatment  to  it,  perhaps  to  the  hazard  of  our  patient's  life.  A  little 
attention,  however,  to  the  above  rules,  would  enable  us,  in  all  sucii 
cases,  to  detect  the  real  lesion,  and  thus  to  avoid  doing  irreparable  mie- 
ohief.  Again,  in  case  of  different  diagnosis,  by  inquiring  into  the  state 
of  all  the  functions,  we  obtain  negative  evidence,  which  will*  be  of 
immense  assistance  to  us.  For  example ;  in  the  various  functional 
a^^tions,  it  is  only  afler  we  have  ascertained  by  careful. attention  to 
all  the  organs,  that  there  is  no  structural  lesion,  that  we  can  come  to 
amy  conclusion,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  complaint.  We  might  easily 
multiply  illustrations  ;  but  we  think  enough  has  been  said,  to  show  the 
necessity  in  all  cases,  of  a  complete  observation  of  the  patient.  The 
state  of  the  functions  should  be  ascertained  and  accurately  recorded  i^t 
the  bed  side,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  observed.  It  will  not  suf** 
fice,  to  determine  the  existence  simply  of  a  symptom.  The  exact  time 
at  which  it  manifested  itself,  the  degree  of  severity,  and  whatever 
changes  it  may  undergo,  are  also  to  be  reported. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  a  sufficient 
acquaintance  with  the  various  methods  of  physical  examination,  to 
enable  one  to  practice  them  with  success.  This  has  deterred  many 
from  undertaking,  at  all,  t[his  study,  and  has  induced  others,  afler  inef- 
fectual effi>rts  to  surmount  it,  to  denounce,  as  utterly  impracticable,  all 
physical'  explorations.  To  the  former  we  would  say,  that  if  the  diffi- 
culties, that  oppose  the  accomplishment  of  any  task,  are  to  be  viewed 
as  valid  arguments  against  attempting  it,  then  must  all  improvement 
in  science,  of  necessity,  cease.  For  there  is  no  science,  or  department 
of  human  knowledge,  that  can  be  mastered,  without  the  exercise  of 
industry,  perseverance  and  talent.  The  professional  pretender,  there- 
fere,  who  pleads  difficulty  in  extenuation  of  ignorance,  is  no  better  enti- 
tled to  leniency,  than  the  culprit  who  pleads  ignorance  of  the  law  in 
palliation  of  crime. 

Again,  we  have  frequently  heard  physicians  of  highly  respectable 
attainments,  who  admitted  the  practicability  of  ascertaining  precisely 
the  condition  of  the  heart,  lungs,  4cc.,  when  diseased,  by  means  of  aue- 
cttUation  and  percussion,  contend,  nevertheless,  that  our  therapeutiee, 
in  affections  of  these  organs,  had  not  been  at  all  improved,  by  their 
employment,  in  diagmwie.    They  say  that,  for  all  pvaetieal  purposes. 
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the  character  and  extent  of  the  lesion  of  these  organs,  can  be  soflcientlj 
well  made  out,  by  attention  to  symptoms  alonik  and  hence,  that  it  is 
useless  for  young  men  to  waste  their  time,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
the  physical  signs.  This  opinion,  however,  we  have  never  heard 
advanced  by  any  one  possessing  acquaintance  with  auscultation  and 
percussion.  Hence  we  may  safely  conclude,  that  it  has  had  its^rigin, 
either  in  the  selfish  desire  to  save  individual  credit,  or  else,  in  utter 
ignorance  of  the  importance  of  correct  diagnosis. 

Were  it  true,  that  organic  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  &c.,  can  be 
detected  by  the  changes  of  function,  there  would  be  some  apology  for 
this  silly  opposition  to  physical  signs.  But  when  it  is  admitted,  even 
by  the  purest  symptomatologists,  that  there  are  no  symptoms  positively 
pathognomonic  of  pulmonary  afiections,  it  should  -not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated,  and  we  are  confident  will  not  be,  unless  by  such  as  are  con- 
tented to  remaih  in  total  ignorance  of  the  only  certain  means  of  gaining 
such  information  as  alone  can  enable  them  to  treat  with  success,  the 
various  diseases  of  the  chest.  And  not  only  will  ^ey  prove  useful  in 
pectoral  afiections.  There  is  no  disease,  the  diagnosis  of  which  will 
not  be  facilitated  by  attention  to  them.  For  instance,  if  we  ascertain 
positively,  that  the  chest  is  not  at  all  involved,  we  limit  the  number  of 
objects  to  be  observed ;  or,  in  other  words,  we  shall,  as  it  were,  have 
travelled  over  the  third  of  a  wilderness,  the  whole  of  which  has  to  be 
explored,  before  we  can  determine  in  what  part  of  it  the  object  of  our 
search  lies.  In  the  various  forms  of  fever,  afiTections  of  the  lungs  fre- 
quently occur,  without  occasioning  any  symptoms  whatever,  to  call 
attention  to  them.  These  often  prove  the  cause  of  death,  if  not  speedily 
detected  and  properly  managed.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  discover  them, 
except  by  means  of  auscultation  and  percussion ;  and  this  fact  has  elici- 
ted from  Dr.  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  as  rational  and  philosophical  a  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  as  belongs  to  the  present  age,  the  declaration,  '*th&t 
a  person  ignorant  of  percussion  and  the  stethoscope,  is  totally  incom- 
petent to  undertake  the  treatment  of  any  case  of  fever.*'  According  to 
BouiUaud,  of  Paris,  who  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  subject, 
nearly  one  half  the  cases  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  are  compli- 
cated either  with  pericarditis  or  endocarditis.  These  affections  are 
both  of  exceedingly  fatal  tendency,  and  require  bold  and  timely  treat- 
ment. But  like  the  afiections  of  the  lungs,  complicating  fever,  they 
can  be  detected  only  by  physical  examinations.  He,  therefore,  who  is 
unacquainted  with  auscultation  and  percussion,  is  certainly  incompe- 
tent to  treat  rheumatism • 

These  are  some  of  the  proofii  of  the  utility  of  physical  signs.    We 
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might  go  on,  almotft  without  limit,  to  give  others  of  similfti  character : 
hut  we  have  already  eaid  more  on  this  sabject  than  we  intended,  and  - 
surely  as  much  as  will  be  patiently  read. 

We  would  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  wishing  to  undervalue  symp- 
toms. Far  from  it.  There  is  no  one,  who  \f  ill  more  cheerfully  than 
ourself,  subscribe  to  the  declaration,  that  no  opinion,  as  to  the  seat  and 
nature  of  disease,  should  be  relied  on,  until  both  symptoms  and  signs 
have  been  carefully  observed  and  fairly  weighed.  They  are  alike  indis- 
pensable to  accurate  diagnosis,  and  without  this  latter,  therapeutics 
must  ever  remain  vacillating  and  uncertain.  Let  us  then  bear  in  mind^ 
that  correct  diagnotu  is  the  only  key  to  rational  and  successful  treat- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  only  after  due  attention  to  all  of  the  symptoms  and 
all  of  the  signs,  that  any  diagnosis  can  be  safely  relied  on. 

The  sources  of  physical  diagnosis,  as  ennumerated  by  Dr.  Stokes,  in 
his  admirable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  are.  First.  The  exist- 
ence of  an  external  venus*  circulation.  Second.  Signs  derived  from 
the  displacement  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera.  Third.  Signs 
derived  from  the  inspection  of  the  motion  of  the  thorea  during  respira- 
tion. Fourth.  Signs  referable  to  the  sense  of  touch.  Fifth.  Signs 
derived  from  alteration  in  the  shape  and  volume  of  the  thorax.  Sixth. 
Sign^  referable  to  accoustics."  These  latter  embrace  the  results  of  aus- 
cultation and  percussion,  and  are  the  most  important,  because  the  most 
certain  of  all  the  signs.  It  is  not  our  part,  however,  to  remark  here  on 
the  comparative  value  of  the  physical  signs.  Suffice  it,  that  they  are 
to  be  thoroughly  studied,  under  favorable  circumstances,  before  they  can 
be  properly  appreciated ;  and  that,  after  we  are  prepared  to  appreciate 
them,  they  are  all  to  be  carefully  observed. 

In  pursuance  of  our  original  design,  we  ought  now  to  treat  of  the 
'*  method  of  arriving  at  general  conclusions,  from  individual  facts.** 
But  to  enter  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  would  consume 
more  time  and  space  than  we  can,  at  present,  devote  to  it.  We  will, 
therefore,  merely  say,  that  the  factty  when  a  sufficient  number  have 
been  collected,  are  to  be  classified  and  counted. 

This  method  of  counting  and  classifying  cases  and  symptoms,  is 
known  as  the  numerical  method.  It  is  the  method  which  has  been  90 
successfully  employed  by  Louis  in  the  study  of  "  phthisis,"  and  the 
**  typhoid  affiaction."  By  means  of  it  he  has  given  to  our  knowledge  of 
these  maladies  certainty,  where  before  were  only  chaos  and  confusion. 
It  is  the  method  now  adopted  and  pursued  throughout  the  world,  by  all 
who  have  clear  conceptions  of  the  nature  of  medical  science ;  and  by 
means  of  it,  alone,  can  mtdicint  ever  be  elevated  to  a  rank  amongst  the 
'<  Exact  Sciences/* 
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AftT.  2.— C«e  of  Granular  Deffeneration  of  the  Kidneyt.    By  Gioftw 
K.  Pardbb,  M.  D.,  of  Wadeworth,  O. 

Reasin  Simcock,  aged  30,  was  attacked  more  than  two  years  ago  with 
pain  in  the  right  lumbar  region,  and  frequent  calls  to  empty  his  bladder, 
and  occasionally  with  blood  discharged  from  it ;  under  which  symptoms 
he  had  suffered  for  some  time,  and  haj  taken  some  medicine  before  1 
saw  him.  His  condition  at  this  time  was  as  follows,  viz:  Pain  in  the 
region  of  the  right  kidney,  with  a  desire  to  urinate  much  oflener  than 
in  health,  being  obliged  to  get  up  several  times  in  the  night  for  that 
purpose  ;  urine  albuminous,  sometimes  bloody ;  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs  ;  skin  dry,  and  of  a  peculiar  dingy  or  bloodless  appear- 
ance. Patient  has  been  robust  and  temperate,  a  laborer,  and  capable  of 
enduring  fatigue,  heretofore,  wit^iout  inconvenience. 

Treated  with  mercurial  laxatives,  a  restricted  diet,  rest,  counterirri' 
tation,  &c.  This  course  in  a  short  time  relieved  the  urgent  symptoms, 
and  the  patient  returned  to  his  usual  employment.  Very  soon  alter* 
wards,  the  same  urgent  symptoms  returned,  especially  the  pain  in  the. 
region  of  the  kidney,  frequency  of  voiding  the  urine,  and  occasional 
bloody  urine.  A  repetition  of  the  same  remedies,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  controlled  the  more  urgent 
symptoms ;  but  there  continued  a  more  copious  flow  of  urine  than  usual, 
and  the  patient  was  compelled  to  get  up  five  or  six  times  every  night  to 
evacuate  his  bladder.  The  urine  continued  albuminous ;  and  there  was 
emaciation,  and  the  exsanguineous  appearance  increased. 

Thus  the  case  alternated  for  eight  or  ten  months,  growing  less  urgent 
and  severe,  when  the  patient  was  taking  medicine  and  at  rest,  and 
increasing  when  he  resumed  active  labor. 

About  this  time  he  had  an  attack  of  Dysentery,  from  which  be  recov- 
ered rather  slowly.  There  was  .nothing  striking  in  this,  (the  dysentery 
appearing  in  the  ordinary  form,  and  yielding  to  the  ordinary  treatment,) 
except  that  it  seemed  for  a  time  partially  to  arrest  the  disease  of  the  . 
kidney.  Very  soon,  however,  after  the  patient  resumed  his  usual  em- 
ployment, he  was  compelled  to  desist,  and  finally  changed  somewhat  his 
business,  so  that  he  was  able  to  get  along  with  less  laborious  exercise. 
There  were  alternations  from  worse  to  better,  but  the  progress  of  the 
disease  from  this  time  forward  was  uninterrupted.  The  emaciation, 
exsanguineousness,  and  increased  secretion  of  urine,  all  progressed; 
and  the  treatment  recommended  by  Bright  and  Christison  appeared  ta 
produce  no  beneficial  effect. 
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About  eigffat  dayg  before  hi*  death,  he  wse  seind  with  pain  in  the 
figfht  kidney,  extending-  along  the  ureter,  of  the  moat  severe  charade?; 
The  circalation  was  not  disturbed ;  appetite  good;  tongue  clean.  Fo* 
mentations  and  large  doses  of  opium  were  uaed^-which  relieyed  the  paiB ; 
but  ooon  there  began  to  be  discharged  with  the  urine  large  quantities  of 
pus,  and  a  soft  cheesy  looking  matter.  The  stomach  became  irritable, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  afterwards  there  was  another  paroxysm  of  pain,  for 
which  opium  was  again  prescribed.  Pus  and  the  cheesy  matter  appeared 
mgain  in  the  urine,  and  the  patient  was  seized  with  a  protracted  chill, 
followed  by  febrile  excitement,  severe  pain  in  the  head,  delirium,  pick* 
log  at  the  bed  clothes,  and  decided  symptoms  of  arachnitis,  ua^r 
which  he  sunk  and  died,  October  22,  1844.  The  urine  coatinmed  to  be 
intermixed  with  pus  and  cheesy  matter  in  large  quantities  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death. 

AUTOFST. 

The  abdominal  viscera  were  all  healthy  except  the  urinary  organs. 
The  colon  was  contracted  and  contained  many  cicatrices,  the  effects  of 
the  dysentery.  The  right  kidney  was  about  one  third  of  its  natural 
size  ;  its  external  surface  was  irregular  and  uneven,  and  instead  of  its 
natural,  dark,  uniform  color,  it  was  mottled  or  granolated.  The  ureter 
was  four  or  'five  times  its  natural  size.  On  opening  the  kidney,  its  sub- 
stance was  entirely  changed.  There  were  eleven  or  twelve  cysts,  and 
these  occupied  the  whole  of  the  kidney,  containing  white  tuberculated, 
soil,  cheesy-looking  matter ;  some  of  them  entire,  and  others  communi- 
cating with  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney  and  ureter ;  in  both  of  which  latter 
were  portions  of  this  soflened  tuberculous  matter,  as  also  in  the  bladder. 
The  lefl  kidney  was  enlarged,  but  not  otherwise  altered  in  its  external 
appearance.  On  cutting  it  open,  it  contained  some  small  tubucles  about 
the  size  of  small  peas  ;  the  ureter  was  also  dilated ;  bladder  somewhat 
contracted.  The  brain  was  in  a  normal  condition ;  the  arachnoid  was 
injected,  and  covered  with  lymph,  and  pus  was  effused  upon  portions  of 
its  surface ;  the  dura  mater  was  also  healthy. 

REMARKS. 

This  case  presents  some  points  worthy  of  especial  notice.  First. — 
h$  v>tll  marked  character.  Who  that  has  read  Bright  or  Christison  on 
gvanaiar  degeneration  of  the  kidneys  can  fail  to  recognise  this  as  a. 
peculiarly  well  marked  case  ?  The  symptoms  were  unequivocal.  The. 
pain  in  the  Inmbar  region,  exnaxtguineoiu  appearance  of  the  patimUy 
albuminoiue  lenne,  and  heijtg^  obliged  to  get  up  several  timet  in  the  night 
to  ;e%acuaie  ihe  bladder,  all  wore  charaeteriHie  t^  this  duca«f .    The 
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bkodlen  appearance  !•  regarded  by  the  writers  above  referred  to  as  the 
resait  of  the  continued  elemlnation  of  the  albumen  of  the  blood ;  thus 
as  effectuallj  impoverishing  it  as  if  there  was  a  daily  abstraction  of 
blood  from  the  vessels  themselves. 

Second.  The  duration  of  the  disease.  This  case  was  of  two  years 
standing,  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  the  patient  might  have 
lived  many  years  longer  if  the  sound  kidney  had  not  taken  on  the  same 
diseased  action.  This  appears  to  have  been  of  quite  recent  character, 
and  no  doubt  gave  rise  to  the  arachnitis,  as  a  secondary  effect.  Is  th«r 
extra  burden  thrown  upon  the  sound  kidney  calculated  to  develope  the 
same  disease?  Or  is  it  a  constitutional  malady  with  which  the  whole 
system  is  tainted? 

Third.  The  paroxynns  of  pain»  These  were  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  tubuculous  matter  through  the  ureter ;  and  may  we  not  suppose, 
that  the  recuperative  energies  of  the  system  would  have  been  sufficient 
to  have  rid  itself  of  the  whole  of  this  unorganized  matter,  contained  in 
the  one  kidney,  if  the  other  had  remained  sound? 


Amt.  Z.'^Coie  of  Rupture  of  ike  Spleen.    Bt  J.  B.  Pottbk,  M.  D., 

of  Canai  Winckeiter,  Ohio. 

Andrew  Kri8,et.  85 ;  German  :  Occupation,  weaver ;  of  good  habits, 
and  (with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  paroxysms  of  intermittent  fever, 
about  twelve  months  previous,)  uninterrupted  health. 

On  the  16th  July,  1844,  was  attacked  with  slight  fever,  and  mal  aise« 
but  not  sufficient  to  confine  him  entirely  to  his  room ;  continued  in 
this  condition,  until  the  morning  of  the  20th,  when  he  remarked  he 
would  be  able  to  resume  his  labour  by  the  22d  ;  appetite,  which  had  pre- 
viously during  his  illness  been  poor,  good  ;  ate  freely  of**  soup."  About 
3  P.  M.,  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  *<  stomach  and  belly,"  followed 
in  a  few  minutes  with  vomiting  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  imme- 
diately after  which  he  said  his  <*  belly  would  burst,*'  and  that  he  was 
dieing.    Expired  at  5  P.  M. 

The  above  history,  was  gathered  from  the  friends,  as  he  was  attended 
by  a  quack,  of  the  witch  breed,  who,  by  hocus  pocus,  tried  to  cast  out 
the  fiend.  This,  with  **one  or  two  doses  of  pills,"  constituted  the 
treatment. 

Autopsy  22  hours  after  death.  Present,  Drs.  Minor,  Talbott,  High- 
lands, Eek,  By  waters,  L.  A.  Clark,  A.  Clark,  Hunt,  and  Potter. 

Finely  developed  muscolar  system,  rather  corpukat,  bimia  and  mem- 
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ImneB,  hmgB  and  hearty  in  a  normal  condition.  On  opening  the  abdo- 
men about  half  a  gallon  of  venous  coagola  was  found,  which  piooeeded 
from  a  rupture  about  Ik  inches  long,  on  the  inferior  portion  of  the 
eaprnle  of  the  apleen,  the  parenchymous  structure  of  the  spleeui  was 
entirely  broken  down  and  destroyed,  constituting  a  grumous  mass,  so 
soft  as  to  be  easily  washed  away,  stomach  and  bowels  normal,  liver 
slightly  enlarged  and  congested. 

This  case  seems  important,  as  it  adds  another  to  the  number  of  eases 
demonstrating  the  rapidity  with  which  the  spleen  may  become  softener 
from  active  inflammatory-  action,  and  the  small  amount  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  at  least  tometimet,  produced,  before  it  proceeds  to  a  fatal 
termination.  It  has  been  suggested  that  cases  of  this  kind  <<  may  pro- 
ceed from  some  acute  inflammatory  action  and  slow  sofiening.V  I  think 
such  was  not  the  fact  in  the  above  case,  [as  the  subject  had  been  in 
robust  health,  during  at  least  the  previovs  11  months,  and  had  been 
actively  engaged  at  his  loom.    Respectfully,  yours,  dec., 

J.  B.  POTTER. 


Abt.  A^-^ImanUy  cured  by  excition  of  the  external  organs  of  Gentra- 
lion.  By  Baml.  N.  MoMinn,  M.  D.,  of  Tuscaloosa,  Ala. 
I  was  called  to  see  Mrs.  B.,  fifteen  miles  into  tho  country,  and  was 
told  by  the  messenger,  to  use  bin  own  language,  <<  that  she  bad  been 
crazy  for  several  years,  and  now  had  ruined  herself  with  a  razor.**  I 
found  her  visage  bloodless,  and  pulse  at  the  wrist  almost  imperceptible, 
ypon  further  examination  I  found  her  floating  in  blood.  8he  had  pro- 
eared  a  razor,  and  secreted  herself,  and  commenced  an  operation  upon 
her  own  body,  as  it  appeared,  by  making  a  horizontal  incision  above  the 
pubis,  about  fbur  inches  in  length ;  then  intersecting  this,  two  other 
incisions  one  on  each  side  downward  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  so  as 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  external  organs  of  generation,  and  termina- 
ting the  process  by  amputating  or  exsecting  the  whole  of  the  external 
organ.  The  wound  was  so  deep  as  to  lay  bear  the  os  pubis,  and  wound, 
or  perhaps  remove,  the  external, portion  of  the  urethra  and  vagina. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  great  loss  of  integument  and  blood,  the 
necessary  irritation  of  the  urine  passing  over  the  raw  surface,  I  thoogfat 
it  likely  she  would  die.  I  dressed  the  wound  with  the  most  simple  dress- 
ing, and  ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil  in  the  evening,  if  the  bowels  were 
not  moved.  During  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  on  the  first  visit,  she 
was  talking  incessantly  and  unintelligibly. 
Vol.  III.— 28 
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I  learned  from  her  friends,  that  about  six  years  previous  to  ttie  abov# 
date,  when  she  was  about  forty-two  years  of  age,  she  ceased  to  men- 
struate ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards  became  deranged,  and  had  re- 
mained so  ever  since.  In  consequence  of  her  derangement,  her  hnsband 
had  abandoned  her,  and  had  not  lived  with  her  since. 

The  next  day  I  visited  her  again,  and  found  evident  marks  of  return- 
ing reason.  Her  mind  continued  to  improve,  and  in  about  three  weeks 
her  reason  was  perfectly  restored.  In  about  four  months  the  wound 
ompletely  cicatrized.  From  that  time  to  the  present  I  believe  she  has 
enjoyed  the  right  use  of  her  reason  and  good  health ;  and  she  and  her 
husband  live  together  in  peace  and  good  order. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  the  attention  bf  the  profession  to  this  case,  as  I 
presume  there  are  a  number  of  just  such  in  existence.  And  the  results 
of  this  case  may  suggest  a  remedy.  Whe£her  it  was  the  great  loss  of 
blood,  the  removal  of  the  external  organs  and  the  counterirritation  con- 
sequent, that' cured  the  patient  is  a  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
profession.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  making  examinations  in 
throe  different  cases  which  I  presume  are  quite  similar  to  Mrs.  B.*b, 
since  her  case  occurred  to  me ;  and  in  each  case  I  found  the  external 
organs  of  generation  tumified,  indurated  and  issuing  a  serous,  acrimo- 
nious, and  quite  offensive  fluid,  indicative  of  considerable  disease  in  the 
parts.  But  whether  this  condition  of  the  organs  existed  before  mental 
abe ration  was  evident,  or  had  set  in  at  a  later  period,  I  am  unable  to 
determine.* 


AkT.  5. — Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams's  Lecture  on  Dyipepna* — We  have 
now  to  consider  the  subject  of  dyspep$ia,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  termed, 
indigestion.  You  will  find  this  state  described  under  difierent  forms,  and 
arising  from  two  opposite  conditions ;  in  one,  from  the  stomach  being 
too  empty,  and  in  the  other  from  its  being  too  full.  The  three  chief 
varieties  of  dyspepsia,  according  to  practical  men,  are :  first,  disorder 
of  the  function  of  the  stomach,  chiefly  of  an  inflammatory  kind  ;  sec- 
ondly,  the  atonic  species,  which  is  connected  with  a  great  degree  of 
weakness  ii^  the  organ,  and  in  the  function  connected  with  it;  and, 
thirdly,  the  irritable  kind,  that  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  greatly 

*  It  was  sabsoquently  ascertained,  that  this  woman  enjoyed  the  usual 
veQereal  excitement  after  the  operation ;  and  as  the  eUtoris  was  removed,  it 
would  conclusiyely  prove,  (if  proof  were  necessary)  that  the  excitement  does 
not  reside  in  that  organ. 
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excited,  nni  the  varioaa  eymptoms  wbich  take  place  sire  of  the  nervoua 
character.  Theee  three  varieties,  the  inflammatory,  the  atonic,  and 
the  irritable,  sometimee  occur  in  a  manner  00  distinct,  aa  to  justify  the 
diTieion  which  has  been  made  of  them ;  but  in  many  instances  you.  find 
these  different  varieties  run  into  each  other,  or  become  perfectly  com- 
bined. Thus,  for  instance,  the  atonic  variety  usually  arises  from  the 
food  taken  beingf  either  too  hard  to  be  dig^ested,  or  the  stomach  being 
too  weak  to  act  upon  it.  But,  if  this  continues  long,  the  food  acts  ae 
an  irritating  mass,  and  excites,  not  merely  irritation  or  disturbance,  but 
even  inflammation,  and  thus  the  inflammatory  form  of  dyspepsia  becomes, 
superadded.  This  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon  combination.  Again,  the, 
inflammatory  form  of  dyspepsia  in  nervous  subjects  sometimes  passes, 
into  the  irritable ;  that  which  is  at  first  infll^nmationi  often  becomes,  in, 
nervous  subjects,  a  sort  of  neurosis.  Severe  gastrodynia  commonly 
occurs  in  the  commencing  stage  of  inflammatory  dyspepsia.  Still,. 
however,  making  all  these  allowances,  it  is  better  in  a  practical  point 
of  view  to  group  the  different  causes  of  indigestion  into  three  classes : 
chiefly  because  the  different  fi)rms  require  different  treatment. 

Firstly,  the  ix^atnmatory  /arm :  this  is  a  low  degree  of  the  sub-acute- 
form  of  gastritis,  in  which  there  are  symptoms  of  a  low  inflammation* 
of  the  stomach ;  and  this  is  particularly  excited  during  the  digestive* 
process.  The  sensations  complained  of  are :  more  or  less  heat,  pain;^ 
and  tenderness,  chiefly  at  the  epigastrium,  or  referred  to  the  sternum ; 
this  is  mostly  felt  after  taking  food.  There  is  ^thirst,  and  the  tongue, 
commonly  exhibits  a  red  aspect,  especially  at  the  margin  and  tip,  andi 
the  papilla  are  elongated;  it  often  happens  that  the  tongue  is  white* 
and  furred,  and  sometimes  it  is  smooth  and  red,  with  a  tendency  to  be 
dry ;  again,  it  may  be  glased,  as  if  it  had  been  stript  of  the  epithelium 
wbich  covers  it;  sometimes,  it  is  smooth  and  dry  in  the  middle,  and* 
furred  on  the  outside.  I  have  seen  ulceration  of  the  tongue  in  th\m 
variety  of  dyspepsia.  The  fauces,  too,  in  this  disease,  are  very  fre- 
quently red,  and  the  uvula  is  somewhat  elongated.  There  is  sometimes 
slight  inflammation  about  the  whole  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  parched 
and  dry.  The  bowels  are  commonly  confined,  and,  in  most  cases,  there 
is,  with  this  irritation  of  stomach,  a  tendency  to  vomiting.  The  urine 
ie  high-colored  and  scanty,  sometimes  depositing  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  of  lithic  acid.  Thirst,  and  a  slight  amount  of  feverishness,  come 
on  durinir  the  periods  of  digestion ;  the  skin  is  dry  and  hot ;  acid  per- 
spirations may  take  place  at  night,  and  the  pulse  is  quickened ;  iHe 
circulation,  though  accelerated,  is  weak  ;  tlie  feet  are  cold,  and  head* 
ache  is  often  complained  of.    These  different  symptoms  are  increased 
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<m  taking  food,  more  eepecially  ttimalatiogr  alimentg,  or  h«t  drinks. 
Under  these  circumstances  there  may  be  an  unnatoral  pulsation  at  tiM 
epigaatriam,  and  pain,  not  only  at  this  point,  bnt  likewise  extending  to 
the  right  or  left  hypochondrium,  and  the  region  of  the  heart,  as  well  as 
the  hack,  and  the  left  shoulder-blade.  The  temper  is  commonly  obserred 
to  be  remarkably  irritable,  more  particularly  after  meals,  this  being  the 
period  of  the  greatest  discomfort.  This  variety  is  not  so  commonly 
accompanied  by  sour  eructations  and  accumulation  of  wind,  as  the 
atonic  form.  It  is  apt  to  be  attended  by  a  disordered  condition  of  the 
•kin,  and  erythematous  eruptions  sometimes  show  themselves.  Now, 
when  these  symptoms,  which  I  have  been  considering,  have  continued 
long,  and  the  strength  has  become  greatly  impaired,  they  are  i^yt  to 
pass  gradually  int6  those  of  chronic  gastritis ;  in  fact,  organic  disease 
appears  to  be  a  frequent  result  of  the  long  continuance  of  inflammatory 
dyspepsia.  ^ 

The  chronic  form  constitutes  one  of  the  varities  of  hypochondrlaais* 
The  eauses  of  this  form  are  sometimes  merely  temporary,  such  as 
excesses  of  diet,  especially  stimulating  food  snd  liquors.  It  is  not 
oneommonly  produced  by  excessive  indulgence  in  stimulating  liquors, 
especially  by  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  them ;  and  it  is  pro* 
duced,  likewise,  by  some  of  the  common  causes  of  inflammatien.  Hot 
drinks,  in  excess,  have  been  known  to  produce  it ;  and,  sometimes,  the 
sea  ur  will  bring  on  an  attack  of  gastritic  dyspepsia.  Irritating  medi* 
eines,  too,  have  a  similar  effect  in  some  cases.  It  is  apt  to  occur  in 
persons  of  plethoric  habits,  and  not  uncommonly  in  hysterical  iinnales, 
or  in  eonnection  with  amenorrhcsa.  This  disease  appears  to  be  a  kind 
of  sub-acute  inflammation^  During  the  period  of  digeetion,  there  is  a 
greater  flow  of  blood  towards  the  stomach,  than  at  other  times,  and  this 
i^Mctos  of  congestion,  day  after  day,  during  the  digestive  prooeas,  keeps 
•p  the  mischief. 

The  trtaJtmenJt  is  the  same  as  for  the  slighter  forms  of  inflammation : 
and,  in  a  plethotic  subject,  it  may  be  necessary  to  draw  blood ;  but,  as 
it  eommonly  happens  that  the  chief  pain  and  discomfort  are  referred  to 
the  epigastrium,  leeches,  poultices  and  sinapisms,  may  be  all  that  is 
■ecessary,  where  the  patient  is  too  weak  to  bear  a  great  loss  of  blood  ; 
and  tliese  may  be  appliod  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  daring  the  process 
of  digestion.  Internal  medicines  are  of  considerable  efficacy  in  reliev- 
ing this  tendency  to  excessive  inflammatory  congestion*  Small  doses 
ef  mild  mercurials,  once  or  twice  a  day ;  hydrarg.  cum  creta,  or  Uiie 
pill,  combined  with  narcotics,  snch  as  henbane  or  hemloek,  followed  by 
imall  doses  of  castor  oil,  are  of  cdtasiderable  avail  in  onloading  the  vee- 
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m1«  of  th«  stomteh  and  the  intMtines ;  betidei  drawing  off  the  exe 
of  hlood  in  iheae  pftrte»  they  fulfil  another  indioation--that  of  keepiaf 
the  bf^eb  in  a  moderately  looae  state*  It  is  likewise  necessary  to 
moderate  the  action  of  the  stomach,  with  cold  drinks  and  alkaline  solv- 
tione,  and,  if  there  be  a  nausea  or  a  tendency  to  severe  pain,  hydrocyanic 
aeid  may  be  added,  with  benefit,  to  the  saline  solutions*  Mucilaginovs 
drinks  are  useful  in  the  same  way ;  and  iced  or  cold  water,  sipped  fipe> 
quently,  is  likewise  of  great  utility*  Sometimes,  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  these  during  the  digestive  process,  and  sometimes  before  meals ; 
or  even  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence, 
in  the  treatment  of  this  variety,  to  regulate  the  diet  strictly,  and  to 
avoid  stimulating  food  and  drinks*  Mild,  fiirinaceous  food,  gruel,  arrow 
root,  sago,  tapioca,  dec.,  varied  from  time  to  time,  sometimes  in  a  mofe 
•olid,  and  sometimes  in  the  gelatinous  state,  and  occasionally  light  pnd* 
dings,  may  be  given.  For  drink :  barley-water,  soda-water,  toast-water, 
or  whey,  answers  very  well.  It  is  always  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to 
attend  to  the  general  health ;  there  is  generally  a  weak  circulation,  and 
the  great  olyect  is  to  improve  it*  The  patient  should  use  constant 
exercise,  avoiding  cold  winds,  and  taking  care  to  clothe  the  body  well. 
In  chronic  and  old-standing  cases,  where  the  patient  gets  tired  of  modi* 
eiaes,  considerable  advantage  is  derived  from  sulphurous  and  saline 
waters;  those  of  Uarrowgate,  and  some  other  places.  When  the 
patient  begins  to  be  convalescent,  he  should  gradually  return  to  the 
use  of  animal  food,  taking  care  never  to  over-proportion  its  quantity  6r 
quality  to  the  powers  of  the  stomach :  the  return  should  be  very  gradual, 
indeed,  to  the  use  of  stimulants* 

The  next  variety  is  the  atonic  dytpepna^  called  also,  atihenic^  and 
whieh  is  attended  by  a  loss  of  power  in  the  stomach.  The  loss  ef 
power  comprehends  several  kinds ;  there  is  not  only  a  loss  of  muscular 
power,  but  a  loss  of  functional  power,  from  deficiency  in  the  secretion  of 
the  gastric  juice ;  and  there  is,  also,  disorder  in  the  mucous  secretion  of 
the  stomach.  The  symptoms  of  these  cases  are :  frequently,  loss  of 
appetite ;  loathing  and  even  nausea,  or  vomiting ;  the  appetite  is  some- 
times capricious,  there  being  great  craving,  and  still,  at  the  same  time^ 
when  the  fi>od  is  taken,  there  is  a  sense  of  great  discomfort,  with  nausea 
aad  perhaps  vomiting.  There  is  also  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  stomach, 
and  this  oigan  cannot  digest  what  is  taken ;  there  is,  moreover,  a  feel- 
ing  of  distension  after  eaUng,  obviously  arising  from  flatulence.  There 
W»  eructaitions,  not  only  of  gas,  but  also  of  solid  matter  and  liquids, 
generally  sour,  though  sometimes  tasteless,  and  even  saline.  Muriatie 
and  acetic  acids  mostly  abound  in  these  secretions  from  the  stomach* 
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The  eructations  that  take  place  after '  eating  very  commonlf  contain 
acetic  acid,  and,  in  that  case,  a  kind  of  fermentation  taket  place. 
Sometimes,  the  eructations  consist  principally  of  water,  or  a  watery 
saliTa,  and  diluted  mucus.  The  waierbrtuh  is  of  this  kind.  Often  there 
is  a  bad  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  smell  in  the  mouth ;  and  sometimes 
the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  fur,  which  is  very  foBtid  and  offensive.  These 
varities  of  bad  taste  may  occur  chiefly  after  eating,  but  in  some  cases 
they  are  perceived  when  the  stomach  is  empty.  Sometimes  eating 
removes  a  great  deal  of  it.  The  tongue,  in  this  variety  of  dyspepsia, 
is  considerably  altered,  though  not  exhibiting  the  dark  redness  of  the 
last  kind ;  it  is  furred  more  or  less,  and  covered  with  a  thin  whitish 
coat ;  frequently  it  is  much  swollen ;  the  breath  is  often  fcstid,  and  the 
bowels  are  commonly  costive ;  the  urine  is  high-colored  and  disordered  : 
it  is  scanty  and  turbid,  and  sometimes  loaded  with  urea,  while,  at  other 
times,  it  is  yery  clear ;  sometimes,  there  are  phosphatic  and  other  de- 
posits found  in  it.  The  pulse  is  weak  and  usually  accelerated;  the 
extremities  are  cold,  and  the  skin  very  moist,  perspiration  being  easily 
produced.  There  is,  commonly,  more  or  less  headache,  vertigo,  and  an 
indisposition  to  exertion;  in  fact,  general  languor  of  the  body  and 
mind. 

Now,  this  form  of  dyspepsia  is  usaally  connected  with  great  debility 
of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  system  generally*  It  occurs  in  cases  of 
general  weakness,  where  there  is  a  state  of  anemia.  Sometimes,  how<- 
ever,  this  affection  is  ei^tirely  local.  Thns,  for  instance,  a  person  whe 
has  had  a  surfeit,  in  whom  the  stomach  is  habitually  weak  or  irritable, 
after  taking  too  great  a  quantity  of  food,  may  have  an  attack  of  this 
species  of  dyspepsia,  with  many  of  the  symptoms  I  have  been  describ- 
ing. Very  poor  living,  long  continued,  is  apt  to  produce  a  sinlilar  efi^. 
Hence,  we  find  this  kind  of  dyspepsia  commonly  occurring  among  the 
lower  orders.  Sometimes,  too,  frequent  irregularities  of  diet,  more  par- 
ticularly in  persons  of  weak  constitution,  engender  this  form  of  disorder. 
It  occurs  most  commonly  in  persons  of  weak  and  relaxed  habits,  as  well 
from  the  pauses  I  have  mentioned,  as  from  indigestible  food  ill-adapted 
to  the  capacity  of  the  stomach  of  the  individual ;  and  very  slight  causes 
will  excite  it  again  and  again.  Persons  of  very  sedentary  habits,  who 
are  closely  confined  in  bad  air,  or  are  accustomed  to  intense  mental 
application  and  great  mental  anxiety,  thns  exhausting  the  vital  ener- 
gies, are  found  to  be  very  subject  to  this  kind  of  dyspepsia.  Oiream-^ 
stances  which  weaken  the  circulation,  and  long-continued  neglect  of 
the  function  of  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  are  apt  to  pronete 
the  occurrence  of  these  attacks. 
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You  wiU»  tlMrefoie,  undentand  that  this  di«eafe  U  eMentially  a 
veakneM  of  the  etomach  as  a  miucular  organ,  but,  more  particularly, 
as  aa  organ  of  secretion  and  digestion.  The  secretions  of  the  stomach 
are,  sometimes,  imperfectly  mixed  up  with  the  products  of  the  disor- ' 
deied  digestion.  A  variety  of  this  kind  has  long  been  known  under 
the  name  of  pyrosis,  or  waterbrash:  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  diseased 
secretion,  and  is  characterized  by  eructation  of  liquid.  I  need  not  con- 
aider  it  as  a  separate  variety,  because  it  is  but  one  of  the  symptoms 
occurring  in  atonic  dyspepsia.  Sometimes  this  secretion  takes  place  in 
floch  quantities  as  to  merit  the  term  of  flux.  Waterbrash  occurs  very 
frequently  among  the  poor  Scotch  and  Irish,  who  live  on  potatoes  and 
porridge,  and  in  others  who  are  of  a  lax  habit,  and  get  their  stomachs 
disordered  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  gymptom* 
of  this  affection:  it  may  present  itself  under  an  acute  form,  and  these 
acute  attacks  depend  less  on  the  permanent  weakness  of  the  organ,  than 
upon  the  effect  resulting  from  some  recent  agent ;  as,  fi>r  instance,  on 
some  surfeit  of  food,  or  food  of  an  improper  character.  Under  these 
circumstances,  when  the  stomach  is  very  much  disordered,  and  the 
tongue  is  greatly  ftirred,  much  benefit  is  oflen  derived  from  the  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  which  gives  a  stimulus  to  the  stomach,  clearing 
away  the  diseased  secretions,  and  altering  them  in  character.  By  this 
means,  the  stomach  is  enabled  to  recover  its  healthy  tone.  Purgatives 
are  often  useful,  more  particularly  the  bitter  kinds,  which  are  tonic  to 
the  stomachy  and,  at  the  same  time,  act  as  aperients  to  the  canal  below 
it.  For  instance,  rhubarb  and  aloes,  combined  with  magnesia  and 
alkalies,  are  very  useful.  In  anemic  cases,  iron  is  the  great  remedy. 
There  are,  however,  particular  symptoms  to  be  treated  in  indigestion, 
that  are  met  with,  perhaps,  from  time  to  time  only.  For  instance, 
flatulence  and  heart-burn,  when  they  occur,  are  commonly  subdued  by 
aromatics:  as  peppermint,  sal-volatile,  or  ether,  in  combination  with 
liquor  potasse,  carbonate  of  soda,  or  magnesia.  All  these  antacids  and 
carminatives  tend  to  counteract  the  flatulence.  Nausea  and  bad  taste 
are  greatly  relieved  by  mild  salines :  citrates  of  potash  and  soda,  or 
tartariied  soda;  or  some  of  these  salines  may,  in  certain  instances,  bie 
combined  with  aromatic  waters.  I  have  occasionally  found  advantage 
from  combining  them  with  creosote.  Seltzer  water  is  also  serviceable 
in  these  oases.  In  waterbrash,  the  nitrate  of  bismuth,  given  in  doses 
«f  five  to  ten  grains,  with  gum  mastic  and  sugar,  is  a  good  remedy ; 
and,  if  there  is  acidity,  caTcined  magnesia  may  be  combined  with  it. 
la  ease  of  nausea  being  present  to  a  great  degree,  hydrocyanic  acid 
nay  be  given  with  much  advantage.    But,  the  most  important  point  in 
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the  treatment  is,  to  gfive  tone  to  the  stomach,  to  allaj  ita  excitability^ 
and  to  get  into  proper  action  its  secretory  ftinctiofi.  Now,  this  is  4eM» 
perhaps,  more  effbctaally  hy  diet  and  reg^im«i,  than  by  medioinee ; 
noTerthelefls,  I  have  found  tonic  remedies  often  render  very  gteat  aid. 
Dieting  the  patient  is  of  great  importance,  and  the  stomach  should  have 
a  proper  degree  of  rest.  Weak  organs  are  not  benefitted  by  total  reet* 
though,  of  course,  they  are  diseased  by  too  much  exertion ;  the  exertiott 
should  be  moderate.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the 
treatment  of  atonic  dyspepsia,  to  give  the  meals  at  stated  periods  aad 
fixed  hours,  keeping  carefully  to  those  hours,  and  taking  care  that  the 
individual  gives  sufficient  rest  to  the  stomach  and  the  whole  system,  to 
enable  the  digestive  process  to  go  on  as  favorably  as  possible*  The 
stomach  is  to  be,  in  a  measure,  coaxed  to  do  its  proper  work.  In  atonic 
dyspepsia,  instead  of  gruels  and  slops,  you  find  some  solid  food  agrees 
better,  and  you  may  commence  with  animal  diet,  in  small  quantities, 
with  a  sufficient  mixture  of  farinaceous  food :  bread,  not  too  stale,  nor 
yet  too  raw,  and  a  little  rice  exceedingly  well  boiled.  Rice  should  not 
be  boiled  in  a  cloth;  that  is  a  complete  perversion  of  a  very  usefvl  veg* 
etable.  A  little  cauliflower,  and  maccaroni,  may  be  taken.  The  lean 
of  a  mutton  chop,  or  a  slice  from  a  joint,  when  hot,  often  agrees  very 
well,  and  may  be  readily  digested,  where  more  would  cause  a  sevevv  fit 
of  indigestion,  and  where  slops,  or  broths,  dec,  would  but  increase  the 
malady.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  to  sustain  the  patient,  a  meal  of  this 
kind  may  be  made  twice  a  day.  Sometimes,  meat  at  breakfast,  either 
with  tea  or  coffee,  in  moderate  quantity,  or  even  with  cold  water,  is  a 
good  plan  of  diet.  A  stimulant  is  often  very  useful,  aad  a  little  weak 
brandy  and  water  may  be  given,  but  the  quantity  of  liquid  should  not  be 
considerable.  Dyspeptics  should  dine  at  very  regular  hoiffB ;  taking 
breakfast  at  eight  or  nine,  dining  at  one  or  two,  and  introducing,  between 
dinner  and  the  next  solid  repast,  a  liquid  meal,  consisting  principally  of 
weak  tea,  and  eating  very  little  with  it.  A  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine 
answer  very  well  between  meals.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  patient  must  be  absolutely  starved.  You  must  draw  out  the  powew 
of  the  stomach,  by  means  of  diet  and  remedies,  taking  care  to  avoid 
fresh  causes  of  indigestion.  It  is  highly  beneficial  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral strength  and  health,  by  exercise  of  a  moderate  kind  in  the  open  air, 
but  not  immediately  after  meals.  An  hour  or  two  after  breakftet,  aad 
after  dinner,  exercise  should  be  taken,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
to  produce  fatigue.  Lastly,  the  medicines  should  be  of  *  the  tonio  das*: 
columba,  cascarilla,  and  .gentian,  combined  with  alkalies,  or  mineial 
acids,  whichever  are  found  to  suit  best ;  for,  a  constant  rale  oaBBOt  he 
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kid  down.  It  it  of  tbe  greatest  coBaeqaeiice  to  eneare  regolar  eveciie^ 
tiane;  b«4  If  the  tone  of  the  etomeck  ie  not  reetored  by  the  plan  of  diet 
beibre  alladed  to,  it  is  much  better  to  take  some  gentle  saline  apexienta. 
In  many  instances,  it  is  necessary,  where  the  patient  will  not  submit  to 
diet  and  regimen,  to  resort  to  mineral  or  saline  waters.  The  chalybeate 
waters  of  Cheltenham,  and  Tnnbridge  WeUs,  are  very  often  oseiy . 

Tke  vrrUiMe  form  of  dywpeptia  is  known  by  various  names  <  soch  as, 
oardialiria,  gastrodynia,  gastralgia;  it  is  a  morbid  sensibility  of  the 
atossaoh,  with  nervous  dyspepsia,  and  prosents  chiefly  the  following 
symptoms :  pain,  aneasiness,  and  unpleasant  sensations,  referred  to  the 
Btomaeh,  the  sternum,  the  left  side,  and  the  back,  sometimes  radiatiog 
to  the  arm,  and  occurring  mostly  after  food;  but  fn  some  few  instances, 
without  tak  ing  any  food  at  alL  In  these  oases,  although  there  is  a  great 
amount  of  pain  and  constant  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  there 
is  no  increased  heat  of  the  skin,  nor  is  the  pulse  quickened  to  any  conr 
aiderahle  extent.  The  pain  is  frequently  relieved  by  pressure,  and  by 
hot  liquids,  or  various  ciroumstanees  which  would  exaggerate  the  symp- 
toms of  the  other  forms  of  dyspepsia.  The  pain  is  sometimes  very 
severe,  coming  on  in  paroxysms,  affecting  the  back  and  the  chest,  con- 
stkQting  gastrodynia  and  gastralgia,  in  its  highest  degree,  and  some- 
times, also,  occasioning  difficult  breathing*  At  times,  there  are  nervous 
symptoms,  and  pain  in  individual  parts— sympathetic  irritations :  as, 
palpitation,  asthma,  cough,  pains  in  distant  organs,  cramps,  twitchings 
of  the  face  and  lips,  and  so  forth.  Here,  we  have  the  nervous  sensibil- 
ities called  into  action  by  the  imperfect  function  of  the  stomach.  There 
is,  sometimes,  connected  with  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  great  mental 
depression  and  even  despondency ;  and  the  more  intense  form  of  this 
disease  constituses  hypochondriasis,  or  melancholia :  in  the  one  case, 
the  patient  describes  his  symptoms  with  tedious  minuteness ;  while,  in 
the  other,  the  spirits  are  greatly  depressed^  and  the  individual  is  unable 
to  refer  his  complaints  to  any  paitieiilar  organ.  The  appetite,  in  this 
variety  of  disease,  varies :  soooetimes  it  is  most*  enormous,  and,  occa- 
sionaily ,  the  patients  fency  they  can  eat  all  sorts  of  unwholesome  things. 
The  pulse  varies  very  much.  The  tongue  is  clean,  or  else  there  is  a 
thin  fer  npon  it.  The  patient  is  oflen  very  tremulous«  and  there  is  but 
little  thimt.*  The  bowels  commonly  are  costive,  but  the  evacuations  are 
not  disordored  in  appearance.  The  urine  is  generally  copious,  as  in 
many  other  nerVous  affections ;  sometimes^  however,  it  is  rendered  turbid 
by  a  deposition  of  the  phosphates.  The  causes  are  those  of  indigestion, 
affecting  nervous  subjects,  especially  in  such  as  labor  under  nervous 
symptoms  in  other  parts.    There  are  often  found,  in  connection  with 
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this  state,  flymptoms  of  spinal  irritation,  and  tenderness  in  the  aitub- 
tion  of  the  middle  or  lower  dorsal  Tertehrv.  This  variety  may  nm  into 
the  other  forms. 

Now,  the  treaimem  of  thit  affecHon  is  much  the  same  as  for  atonic 
dyspepsia.  Nitrate  of  bismuth,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  are  useful  whece 
gastralgia  is  present;  when  the  nervous  sympathies  of  the  stomach  (as 
palpitation,  dec.)  are  exalted  in  a  high  degree,  narcotics,  such  as  stramo- 
nium, belladonna  and  opium,  are  very  serviceable.  In  a  leas  degree, 
alkalies  are  useful,  particularly  liquor  potasss  and  lime  water.  Mustard 
poultices  give  great  relief.  As  more  permanent  remedies,  to  deaden 
the  nervous  sensibility,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphates  of  copper  and 
iroU)  in  various  proportions,  are  found  to  be  of  very  great  efficacy.  It 
is  of  great  importance,  in  these  local  nervous  diseases  to  improve  the 
general  health  and  the  tone  of  the  vascular  system,  by  taking  exercise 
in  the  open  air. 

Now,  there  are  some  analogous  affbctions  to  these,  occurring  in  the 
duodenum,  and  which  require  a  little  consideration.  When  they  are 
combined  with  the  affection  of  the  stomach,  the  symptoms  presented  by 
the  latter  are  somewhat  modified.  There  is,  sometimes,  disorder  of  the 
liver,  and  of  the  hepatic  system,  and  there  exists  pain  to  the  right'of . 
the  epigastrium,  and  uneasiness  felt  after  food.  The  faces  are  apt  to  be 
discolored,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  is  more  or  less  wanting.  The  appe- 
tite is,  in  some  cases,  good,  and  there  may  be  no  uncomfortable  sensation 
immediately  after  eating,  but  it  is  felt  two  or  three  hours  subsequently* 
There  is  seldom  much  fever  present  in  this  variety  of  duodenal  dyspep* 
sia.  There  is  headache  and  vertigo,  luid  sometimes  giddiness  and 
laintness  are  felt.  If  this  disorder  continue  long,  it  is  apt  to  prodnoe 
cough,  pdpitation.  Jaundice,  and  disorder  of  the  secretions  generally « 
The  urine  then  becomes  thick  and  high  colored,  and  tinged  with  bile ; 
the  tongue  is  furred  and  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  and  often  presents  a 
patchy  appearance ;  sometimes  there  is  vomiting,  and  the  skin  exhibits 
a  morbid  aspect.  This  disease  occasionally  leads  to  tuberculous  ea» 
chexia,  from  the  imperfect  action  of  the  liver,  and  subsequent  disorder 
of  the  general  system.  The  causes  of  this,  and  other  similar  «ffidctions» 
are;  bad  and  indigestible  food,  passing  into  the  duodenum  in  an  undi- 
gested state,  and  there  causing  irritations  hurried  eating;  and  acute 
attacks  if  duodenitis.  These  attacks  are  not  uncommon  in  persons  of 
sedentary  habits — [London  Med.  Times. 
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Akt.  6.— 7\>6aeeo— ^  effecU  in  producing  certain  XHieaiu.'^^ln  th« 
year  18S7,  my  attention  was  called  to  two  cases  of  disease  in  the  same 
tkmily.  The  symptoms  and  phenomena  attending  them  were  so  similar, 
that  it  strack  me  at  once  that  they  had  a  common  origin.  The  first  was 
that  of  a  young  gentleman,  Dv  W.,  a  student  of  law,  of  a  nenro-sanguine 
temperament.  He  had  been  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  for  two  or  three 
years.  He  had  spent  a  year  in  the  Western  States,  and  had  attended 
thd  Law  Lectures  at  Cincinnati.  While  at  the  West,  he  had  acute 
ophthalmia^  which  was  treated  by  active  depletion  with  little  benefit,  as 
his  eyes,  when  I  first  saw  him,  were  highly  injected,  cornea  vascular 
and  semi-opaque,  and  the  lids  granular.  He  applied  to  me  for  the  treat- 
ment of  his  eyes,  but  what  most  afflicted  him  constitutionally  was  low 
spirits,  want  of  resolution,  and  general  hypochondriasis.  His  stomach 
would  receive  food  with  a  good  relish,  but  the  moment  he  had  finished 
his  meal,  a  train  of  nervous  symptoms  came  on,  which  harassed  him  for 
hours,  until  the  stomach  was  empty.  Acidity,  cardialgia,  gastrodynia, 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  giddiness,  vertigo  and  fulness  of  the  head,  with 
the  most  profound  gloom,  and,  keenly  alive  to  every  feeling,  he  wae  in 
constant  foar  of  death,  yet  tempted  to  commit  suicide  to  escape  firom  a 
life  more  intolerable  than  death  itself.  These  symptoms  harassed  him 
for  months,  with  varying  degrees  of.  intensity,  when  a  pew  symptom 
arose,  wl^ich  terrified  him  more  than  all  the  rest.  His  sleep  had  been 
broken  by  the  most  horrid  imagery  in  the  shape  of  frightfiil  dreams,  for 
more  than  a  year  ;  but  now,  when  the  first  hour  of  sleep  came  over  him, 
he  was  suddenly  awoke  by  a  shock  in  the  epigastrium  which  started 
him  in  great  alarm  from  his  sleep.  These  shocks  and  startings  were 
repeated  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  as  often  as  he  iell 
iato  a  slumber.  They  were  at  first  confined  to  the  epigastrium,  but 
after  a  fow  weeks  the  sensation  was  transmitted,  to  the  head,  which  he 
described  as  more  unendurable  than  when  confined  to  ihe  epigastrium* 
It  was  followed  by  a  sensation  as  if  a  rush  of  blood  took  place  to  the 
head,  and  a  firm  conviction  in  his  mind  that  he  should  die  with  apo- 
plexy*   This  impression  preyed  upon  his  mind  incessantly. 

I  was  often  summoned  in  the  night  in  great  haste,  and  found  him 
agitated,  with  cold  sweats,  palpitation,  and  terrible  apjurehensions  of 
immediate  death.  A  little  soothing  encouragement,  a  dose  of  morphine 
and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  would  dispel  his  foars  and  quiet  his  agita- 
tion, and  enable  him  to  rest  the  remainder  of  the  ^ight  with  tolerable 
eompotnre*  This  state  of  things  lasted  several  months,  during  which 
tine  he  waa  not  in  a  condition  to  punroe  any  kind  of  business,  and  find-* 
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ing  that  medicines  only  gave  hfim  temporary  relief,  I  raggeeted  to  him 
that  tobacco  might  have  some  agency  in  hie  complainta  (aa  he  iiaed  it 
freely,  by  emoking,  chewing  and  annffing,)  and  adviaed  him  to  abandon  " 
the  habit.  In  this  I  was  sacceesftil  so  far  as  chewiQg  and  anvffing  were 
concerned ;  but  be  was  so  attached  to  hie  cigar,  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  conid  be  induced  to  leave  that.  I  will  add  here,  that  from  the 
time  he  left  the  habit  of  chewing  and  snuffing,  his  health  in  some  mea- 
sure improTod,  particularly  the  shocks  and  epigastric  sinking.  He  now 
became  satisfied  Ibat  bis  partial  abandonment  of  the  habit  had  been 
productive  of  good,  and  renounced  the  liabit  entirely ;  and  the  nocturnal 
shocks  and  epigastric  sinking,  with  the  whole  train  of  nervous  affections, 
vanished  as  if  by  magic.  His  digestive  powers  gradually  improved ; 
the  chronic  inflammation  of  his  eyes  yielded  readily  to  appropriate 
treatment ;  the  gloom  and  despondency  which  had  oppressed  him  as  an 
incubus,  cleared  away ;  the  nervoui^  palpitations  and  rushings  of  bkod 
to  the  head  subsided,  and  he  was  able  to  prosecute  bis  studies  with 
energy,  was  admitted  to  the  practice  of  law,  and  is  now  an  able  and 
talented  member  of  the  bar,  in  tbe  possession  of  good  health,  spirits 
and  prosperity.  The  foregoing  history  I  copy  from  my  notes  taken  at 
the  time*  There  were  many  other  symptoms  which  are  common  in 
dyspeptic  cases,  and  many  of  those  described  are  found  in  eveiy-day 
practice  in  nervous  dyspeptics  and  hysterical  habits.  The  sudden  aad 
complete  cure  of  all  the  'symptoms  on  leaving  off  the  use  of  tobaooo,, 
was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  observation  either  of  patient  or  physician. 
I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  the  case  of  a  sister  of  tbe  gentleman  whose 
case  I  have  be^i  describing,  ahhoogb  not  occurring  in  the  order  of  my 
notes*  She  was  married,  and  the  mother  of  two  children ;  her  age  M ; 
dyspeptic  for  the  last  ten  years ;  of  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament ;  her 
youngest  child  10  years  of  age.  Suffered  since  her  last  accouchment 
from  leucorrhosa,  partial  prolapsus  uteri  and  hypochondriasis.  Has 
smoked  and  snuffed  tobacco  for  fifteen  years.  Eight  years  ago  began  to 
have  shocks  at  the  epigastrium,  with  a  sinking  sensation  tft  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  cardialgia,  acid  eructations,  a  sense  of  rushinig  of  blood  to 
the  head,  palpitations,  sleeplessness,  and  startings  when  first  falling  into 
slumber.  These  kept  increasing  upon  her,  when  there  came  on  tender- 
ness of  the  spine  along  its  whole  length,  but  more  especially  in  the^ 
cervical  and  lumbar  regions,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  eostiveness,  dttange* 
ment  of  the  catamenia,  dec.  She  has  been  under  treatment  for  a  long 
time,  with  little  or  no  benefit. '  To  soothe  her  foelings,  she  had  taken 
more  freely  of  snuff,  and  had  smoked  more  often,  as  she  Ibncied  that  it 
gave  her  temporary  relief.    Seeingthe  good  eflbct  from  abandeniag  ^ 
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iiae  of  tolMCOO  in  her  brother,  ihe  made  the  same  experiment  in  pert 
henelff  and  with  the  same  marked  relief  from  many  of  the  symptome. 
The  sfaoeke  at  the  epigaatridm  left  her,  sleep  became  quiet,  her  mi^d 
more  cheerful,  and  the  epigastric  sinking,  cardialgia,  acidity  and  emc* 
tations  were  greatly  relieved.  The  spine,  however,  required  cupping 
and  connterirritation,  and  with  the  use  of  anodynes  and  tonics  she 
recovered  a  comfortable  state  of  health.  This  patient  has  frequently 
ventured  upon  a  moderate  use  of  tobacco  since,  but  after  using  it  awhile 
she  experiences,  though  in  a  slight  degree,  her  old  feelings,  and  then 
quiekly  abandons  it.  She  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  pernicious  inlln* 
enee  upon  her  constitution,  and  therefore  is  in  little  danger  of  carrying 
lie  use  again  to  excess. 

8.  £.,  at.  40,  was  in  possession  of  good  health  until  1888,  when  be 
began  to  emaciate  and  grow  pallid,  his  food  did  not  digest  well,  acidity, 
heart-bum,  gaatralgia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  sinking  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and" a  host  of  nervous  symptoms;  gloom,  hypochondria,  and 
apprehensions  of  sudden  death.  But  what  most  amazed  him,  and  which 
fiUed  hie  cup  of  misery  fbll,  was  shocks  at  the  epigastrium^  which 
attacked  him  when  first  falling  asleep  every  night.  These  followed  him 
two  years,  and  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  his  sleep  was  a  success 
sion  of  starts,  which  nearly  wore  him  out.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
they  came  upon  him  during  the  day.  He  described  them  as  like  shocks 
of  electricity,  and  confined  to  the  epigastrium.  He  was  incapacitated 
from  business  of  ^ny  kind,  was  weak,  irresolute  and  desponding.  Had 
consulted  many  physicians,  and  taken  a  great  variety  of  medicines,  with 
only  temporary  relief.  On  his  giving  me  a  history  of  his  case,  I  was 
struck  with  its  similarity  to  that  of  D.  W.,  and  Inquired  if  he  was  not 
in  the  habit  ef  using  tobacco.  He  stated  that  he  was,  and  had  some- 
times imagined  that  it  might  have  some  agency  in  producing  some  of 
his  bad  fiBolings,  but  had  never  had  any  physician  advisie  him  to  leave 
it  off,  and  in  reality  was  too  much  a  slave  to  its  use  to  lightly  make  the 
saerifiee.  Upon  my  assuring  him  that  the  syAiptoms  and  disease  de- 
pended upon  the  habit,  and  that  nothing  but  a  complete  and  total  abeti- 
neoee  from  it  would  restore  him,  I  extorted  a  promise  that  he  would 
lay  it  aside  a  month  at  least.  As  he  was  costive,  I  prescribed  the  com- 
pound syrup  of  rhubarb,  and  directed  him  to  call  again  in  a  month.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  witness  the  improve- 
ment in  the  appearance  of  my  patient.  His  countenance,  which  had 
pravioiialy  exhibited  a  sallow,  pallid  aspisct,  was  now  ruddy  with  heidth 
and  etiength ;  he  had  gained  fifteen  pounds  Of  flesh  in  the  time,  and  his 
strength  had  inorsaoed  daily  from  the  time  I  last  saw  him.    But  what 
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to  him  wu  more  than  all  the  rest,  the  ftnnoyiog  shocks,  with  the  gen* 
eral  nervous  agitation  attending,  had  entirely  left  him  from  the  third 
day  of  his  abstinence  from  tobac6o.  The  dyspeptic  aflbction,  the  palpi- 
tation, the.gloom  and  depression  of  spirits,  the  apprehensions  of  death, 
had  vanished  as  if  by  enchantment*  He  had  resinned  his  busitiess  (that 
of  a  farmer ; )  he  coirld  now  sleep  quietly  through  the  night,  and  get  op 
in  the  morning  HQireshed  and  buoyant  in  spirits,  and  is  so  convinoed  that 
tobacco  was  the  root  of  all  his  previous  complaints,  that  it  reqnires  no 
advice  to  induce  him  -to  forever  refrain  from  its  iise«  This  man  has  now 
the  most  perfect  health,  and  has  taken  no  medicine  since  the  first  month. 

C.  P.,  fit.  43;  nervo-bilioufl  temperament;  fanner;  temperate;  has 
been  a  tobacco  c hewer  for  twenty  years ;  has  been  dyspeptic  ibr  ten 
years,  more  or  less,  attended  with  nervous  palpitation  and  acidity,  hypo- 
chondriasis and  epigastric  sinking.  First  began  to  have  shocks  at  the 
epigastrium  in  1899,  in  the  night  on  first  getting  asleep,  which  started 
him  np  in  great  agitation  and  alarm  ;  was  frequently  obliged  to  get  «p 
and  sit,  for  fear  of  the  shocks.  On  his  consulting  me,  I  advised  him  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  prescribed  no  medicine*  He  left  it 
off,  and  the  shocks  immediately  subsided.  He  did  not  resume  the  use  of 
tobacco  again  for  eighteen  months,  and  was  healthy  during  the  time. 
Being  of  an  irresolute  disposition,  he  resumed  its  use  again,  and  in  two 
months  the  shocks  began  with  great  severity.  They  were  now  felt  in 
the  chest  and  region  of  the  heart — at  first  always  in  the  night,  but  after 
awhile  in  the  day-time,  with  a  rushing  of  blood  to  the  head,  which  would 
momentarily  deprive  him  of  consciousness.  The  shocks  now  took  plaoe 
in  the  head.  This  so  terrified  him  that  he  earnestly  besooght  me  to 
prescribe  something  for  him^  and  agreed  to  abide  my  advice.  My 
opinion  was,  that  no  medicine  would  be  of  the  least  service  without  a 
complete  abandonment  of  tobacco.  This  he  solemnly  promised  he  woold 
do.  I  prescribed  the  compound  syrup  of  rhubarb,  with  the  ammoniated 
tincture  of  valerian.  The  shocks  at  once  left  him,  hie  sleeps  became 
quiet,  bis  dyspeptic  symptoms  disappeared,  his  mind  became  calm, spirits 
elastic,  and  he  was  capable  of  working  his  farm.  Two  or  three  times 
since,  he  has  cautiously  ventured  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  after  a  oer* 
tain  length  of  time  his  old  feelings  begin  to  appear ;  so  that  it  is  reduoed 
to  a  demonstration  that  tobacco  was  the  sole  cause  of  his  former  troubles. 
This  man  has  increased  fifteen  lbs.  in  flesh,  and  his  color,  from  being 
sallow  and  pale,  is  of  a  ruddy  hue. 

B.  C,  et  63 ;  farmer ;  robust  and  healthy,  until  four  years  ago,  when 
he  began  to  complain  of  epigastric  sinking,  sleeplessness,  palpitation, 
irritebility  and  nervous  tremors*    Shocks  at  the  epigastrium  came  on  at 
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the  int  hoar  of 'iliiiiiber,  which  weie  repoated  several  times  in  the 
oeurae  of  the  ftight,  and  often  in  the  morning  before  breakfast.  Has 
been  a  tobaooo  chewer  thirty*eight  yeara»  and  a  portion  of  the  time  to 
great  excess*  On  his  consolting  me»  I  suggested  that  tobacco  was  the' 
agent  in  all  the  trouble  which  he  experienced.  He  said  he  had  often 
siwpected  ity  but  had  never  had  fortitude  and  resolution  to  forego  its  use, 
but  agreed  to  make  a  trial.  The  shocks  immediately  left  him,  together 
with  all  the  train  of  nervous  affections ;  his  sleep  became  calm»  his 
strength  and  flesh  returned »  his  spirits  improved »  and  he  has  gained 
twenty  pounds  of  flesh  in  three  months.  He  has  not  resumed  the  use 
of  tobacco.  This  man  was  temperate  in  all  things  except  tobacco, 
neither  using  tea  or  cofiSse.  He  was  sensible  for  years  that  something 
was  wrong,  but  could  not  believe  that  an  article  in  such  universal  use 
as  ti>bacco,  and  one  which  he  had  used  for  a  long  series  of  years,  could 
possibly  cause  his  troubles.  This,  I  am  persuaded,  is  the  case  with 
hnndreds,  who  are  similarly  situated. 

8.  J.,  St.  54 ;  nervous  temperament ;  farmer  by  occupation ;  has  been 
in  the  habit  <^  using  tobacco  for  ten  years^  it  frequently  has  salivated 
him.  He  spits  much,  is  emaciated,  nervous  and  hypochondriacal.  The 
shocks  commenced  about  two  years  ago  in  his  bowels.  They  came  on 
in  the  night,  when  first  getting  into  a  drowse ;  at  length  they  came  on 
in  the  day-time,  with  epigastric  sinking,  costiveness,  and  general  dys- 
pepsia. I  put  him  on  the  use  of  the  compound  syrup  of  rhei  and  ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  valerian,  and  at  the  same  time  he  left  off  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  shocks  immediately  left  him,  and  he  improved  gradually, 
80  that  at  the  present  time  he  is  in  comfortable  health. 

A.  O.^  »t.  27,  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  and  robust  habit ;  a 
fhrmer  by  occupation.  Has  chewed  tobacco  for  four  years  to  excess. 
Was  taken  in  the  summer  of  1841,  suddenly,  with  sinking  at  pit  of  sto- 
mach and  faintness,  which  obliged  him  to  lie  down  in  the  field.  Shocks 
at  the  epigastrium  came  on  about  the  same  time.  These  were  first  at 
night,  on  getting  asleep,  but  after  awhile  in  the  day*time ;  at  these 
times  he  would  suddenly  break  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration.  His 
digestion  was  tolerably  good,  and  his  health  otherwise  little,  impaired* 
He  says  that  previous  to  these  symptoms  he  had  used  large  quantities 
of  tobacco,  but  never  imagined  that  it  could  hurt  him.  I  advised  him 
to  immediately  discontinue  its  use,  which  he  did,  and  the  shocks  and 
faintness  left  him  at  once  and  have  never  returned.  This  man  took  no 
medicine. 

Rev. Mr.  H.,  st.  90;  of  a  nervo-sanguine  temperament;  addicted  to 
the  ose  of  tobacco  fifteen  years.    For  many  years  he  was  troubled  with 
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epigm0tric«iiikin|f,  and  latalj  with  shocks  in  the  MUKie  fogi— >  He  la 
in  tolerable  health  in  other  respects,  and  bat  for  the  anaoyaace  whieli 
they  occasion  him  when  first  getting  asleep,  would  not  think  of  askiag 
medical  advice.  I  recommended  him  to  qnit  his  tobacoo,  whioh  he  did, 
and  a  perfect  care  was  the  result* 

J1  8.,  et.  40;  of  a  nerro-bilious  temperament ;  followed  the  sea  naiy 
years ;  commenced  smoking  for  spitting  up  his  food*  Soon  cpmmenoed 
chewing,  and  carried  it  to  excess,  often  using  a  pound  a  week.  Five 
years  ago  began  to  feel  a  sinking  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach ; 
then  starting  from  his  early  slumbers,  with  a  shock  through  the  epigas- 
trium and  sometimes  chest ;  a  rising  sensation,  like  an  aura,  to  hia 
head.  Oppression  at  the  chest  great,  and  sudden  difficulty  of  breathing, 
palpitation,  choking,  sudden  faintings,  unquiet  sleep,  frightful  dreauM, 
dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis.  From  being  strong,  robust  and  rsaolata, 
he  became  weak,  nervous  and  timid.  In  this  condition  he  applied  to  ma 
for  advice.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  him  to 
quit  his  tobacco,  and  when  he  attempted  it  he  was  often  a  backslider. 
But  soon  he  perceived  the  good  eflbcts,  and  was  at  length  induced  to  lay 
it  entirely  aside,  and  with.it  went  all  his  former  bad  symptoms*    I  have 

since  ascertained  that  he  was  somewhat  addicted  to  the  use  of  aideat 

* 

spirits,  which  may  have  contributed  in  a  measure  to  some  of  the 
complaints. 

RaMAaKS. — I  might  multiply  cases  that  have  fallen  nnder  my  obser* 
vation,  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  tobacco  is  capable,  in  certain  ooa- 
stitutions,  and  under  certain  circumstances,  of  producing  a  specific  set 
of  phenomena  which  are  peculiar  and  pathognomonic*  All  the  symptoms 
are  more  or  less  attendant  on  dyspepsia,  hysteria  and  hypochondriasis. 
But  the  shocks  at  the  epigastrium  are  so  prominent  a  symptom,  and  ao 
uniformly  felt  when  tobacco  was  abandoned,  as  to  constitute  a  striking 
peculiarity.  The  habitual  use  of  any  narcotic  is  liable  to  prodnee 
derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  through  that  a  long  train  of 
nervous  derangements,  which  baffle  the  skill  and  tire  the  patienee  of 
the  physician.  The  digestion  once  impaired,  the  great  nervous  or  gaa* 
glionic  system  tak<M  on  a  chain  of  sympathies,  which  are  often  at  a 
distance  from  the  first  organ  afibcted. 

The  habitual  use  of  tobacco,  when  not  carried  to  excess,  does  not 
produce  disease,  and  perhaps  we  may  say  that  it  does  not  generally  do 
ao*  From  the  nature  of  the  substance  and  its  peculiar  narcotic  proper* 
ties,  an  individual  cannot  start  off  at  once  on  a  free  and  liberal  use 'of  St. 
Natnre  has  so  fashioned  us,  that  when  we  transgress  her  bounds  (e 
eially  in  refinanee  to  tobaoeo)  we  are  remiaded,  by  nausea,  of  the  < 
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we  are  allowed  to  go.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  how  many  would  destroy 
themselves  before  a  habit  could  be  formed,  rendering  its  employment  so 
safe  that  large  quantities  can  be  taken  almost  with  impunity.  It  is  the 
same  with  all  narcotics.  Opium,  for  instance,  can  be  taken,  if  a  habit 
is  once  established,  in  immense  quantities,  and  apparently  with  little 
harm.  Still,  there  are  constitutions  that  have  long  held  up  under  the 
use  of  narcotics,  that  will  receive  gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly  i 
an  injury  which  nothing  can  remedy  so  long  as  the  pernicibus  habit  is 
persisted  in.  This  is  emphatically  true  as  regards  the  use  of  tobacco. 
The  martyrs  themselves  little  suspect  the  secret  enemy  that  is  sapping 
the  foundations  of  health  and  life.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  it, 
perhaps,  from  childhood.  Their  grandfather,  father  and  brothers  have 
used  it  before  them.  They  never  heard  a  word  spoken  in'disparagenjient 
of  it,  and  their  own  inclination  is  a  powerful  advocate  for  the  pernicious 
article.  Perhaps,  too,  their  physician  has  spoken  a  good  word  in  favor 
of  their  common  friend,  which  has  done  much  to  establish  it  still  stronger 
in  their  good  graces.  They  may,  however,  now  and  then  have  some 
misgivings,  as  they  lay  awake  night  after  night,  taking  an  inventory  of 
their  wretched  feeling ;  but  this  is  laid  to  the  charge  of  dyspepsia,  or 
the  wear  and  tear  of  business,  until  finally  they  ascertain  the  true  c^use, 
or  some  acute  malady  comes  to  their  relief,  which,  while  it  lasts,  com- 
pels them  to  abandon  ( for  a  while  at  least )  the  article,  while  nature 
re -asserts  her  violated  laws. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  who  use  tobacco  to  excess  are  much  troubled 
with  wakefulness ;  and  when  they  do  sleep,  it  is  not  <<  tired  nature^s 
sweet  restorer,'*  but  a  succession  of  broken  slumbers,  interrupted  by 
steirtings  and  disagreeable  dreams.  Excessive  smoking  has  been  known 
to  produce  a  state  of  the  system  in  all  respects  similar  to  delirium  tre- 
mens. Most  of  the  narcotics,  I  believe,  when  habitually  indulged  in, 
render  the  sleep  broken  and  disturbed  with  dreams  of  frightful  imagery. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  condemn  the  use  of  tobacco  in  total,  for  I  am  not 
certain  that  in  many  constitutions  and  temperaments  it  may  not  be  of 
some  service,  or  at  least,  that  it  may  not  be  free  from  harm ;  but  in 
those  of  a  nervous  temperament,  predisposed  to  dyspepsia  and  hypochon- 
driasis, I  am  certain  that  it  is  capable  of,  and  generally  does  do,  a  vast 
deal  of  harm,  and  is  productive  of  an  amount  of  bodily  and  mental  suf- 
fering which  few  men  are  .willing  to  encounter  a  second  time.  J!very 
physician  of  much  experience  in  chronic  disease,  cannot  fail  of  seeing, 
in  some  of  the  cases  which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch,  a  portrait  of 
many  a  wretched  patient,  who  has  with  eloquence  and  painful  minute- 
ness dwelt  on  his  sufferings,  his  fears  and  his  fancies.  Such  cases  have 
Vol,  III— 29 
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generally  been  called  dyspepsia,  and  have  been  drugged  and  dieted,  or 
sent  off  on  foreign  travel,  carrying  in  their  waistcoat  pocket  the  Pan- 
dora's box  of  all  their  woes. — [Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour. 

A.  B.  Shipmah. 
CorllaiidviUe,  JV.  F.,  JVcw.  15,  1844. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL  NOTICES. 


Art.  7. — Elemenls  qf  JUateria  Jdtdica  and  TherapetUict, — By  Jno.  P. 

Hasrison,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in 

Medical  College  of  Ohio.    Vol.  1,  p.  40&>— Published  at  Cincinnati* 

1845. 

''  What/*  said  one,  on  hearing  the  announcement  of  this  work, 
'^  another  treatise  on  Materia  Medica!  Was  there  need  of  such  a  pub- 
lication, so  soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  copious  system  of  PereiraS 
And  then,  too,  we  had  Bell  and  Minnelly,  only  a  few  days  since,  on  the 
same  subject ;  surely  there  was  no  call  for  this  volume.''  But  we  demur 
to  such  objections.  We  live  in  a  free  country,  and  every  author  has  a 
right  to  publish  what  he  pleases,  and  every  man  may,  if  he  please,  be 
an  author.  Besides,  if  the  public  choose  to  patronize  new  works,  who 
has  reason  to  find  fault  ?  Ours  is  a  book-making  age,  and  a  book-selling 
age  too,  and  it  would  really  seem  to  be  somewhat,  a  book-reading  age. 
We  have  never  yet  seen  a  treatise  on  any  department  of  medicine,  from 
which  something  valuable  might  not  be  gleaned,  and  therefore  we  go 
for  free  trade  in  this  matter.  And  surely,  it  is  ungracious  to  find  fault 
with  others  for  making  books,  that  do  us  no  harm,  and  from  which  we 
have  no  disposition  to  derive  advantage,  however  excellent  they  may  be. 

We  say  then  to  all  sensible  and  enterprising  authors  and  compilers, 
go  ahead,  and  keep  the  press  in  motion  just  so  long  as  the  public  will 
buy  and  read ;  only  do  not  taint  the  moral  atmosphere.  Say  what  you 
please  about  politics,  law,  the  physical  and  medical  sciences,  in  all  the 
possible  ramifications  of  each,  and  if  the  people  choose  to  patronize  you» 
we  shall  not  complain. 

But  to  the  work  before  us.  It  is  not  exactly  after  the  old  models,  and 
therefore  has  somewhat  of  novelty  to  commend  it.  We  do  not  endorse 
novelty,  as  such,  and  wish  not  to  be  regarded  as  lauding  Prof.  Harrison^ 
eimpiy  for  the  reason,  that  in  some  sense,  he  has  struck  out  on  a  new 
path.  We  name  the  circumstance,  for  the  information  of  those*  who 
have  not  seen  the  work. 
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The  novelties  of  the  book,  are  mainly  these :  an  attempt  to  abridge 
the  materia  medica,  by  striking  oat  a  very  large  number  of  articles  that 
help  to  fill  the  ordinary  treatises ;  and  an  effort  to  show,  that  all  the 
remedial  agents  called  for  in  practice,  may  be  comprised  in  a  classifica- 
tion much  more  comprehensive  than  any  to  be  found  in  recent  works. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  other  suggestions  and  statements  that  have  Some- 
thing novel  in  their  character ;  but  the  two  features  above  named,  strike 
us  as  the  points  for  especial  notice  by  the  general  reader. 

The  volume  befi>re  us  treats,  1st.  Of  that  interminable,  and  alas  t 
almost  unprofitable  topic,  ike  modtu  operandi  of  Medicine$.  2d.  Of  the 
eflfocts  of  remedies.  Sd.  Of  classification.  4th.  Of  the  circumstances 
modifying  therapentical  indications.  5th.  Of  the  theory  and  art  of  pre- 
scribing. 6th.  Synopsis  of  incompatibles.  7th.  Poisons  and  their 
antidotes.  8th.  Patent  medicines  and  nostrums.  9th.  Indications  of 
cure.  lOth.  Alterants.  11th.  Mercury  and  its  compounds — Iodine, 
\rsenic,  Nitric  Acid,  Onaiacum,  and  Sarsaparilla.     12th.  Evacuants. 

We  need  not  advise  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  views  of  the 
author,  that  in  the  volume  before  us,  be  rides  at  least,  one  hobby.  And 
who  is  without  something*  like  a  hobby,  in  medicine  1  We  may  have 
ours,  though  unconscious  of  any ,  at  this  moment.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
that  of  Prof.  H.  is  evidently  BoUdUm^  as  opposed  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
humoralists.  And  we  are  free  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that  he  does  his 
favorite  quite  as  much  justice,  as  its  merits  demand.  Indeed  there  is 
very  much  in  the  book,  that  commends  it  to  our  regards.  Most  of  the 
advice  and  cautionary  precepts  found  in  it,  are  kindred  with  those  we 
have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  incorporating  with  our  public  teachings ; 
and  it  is  no  sin,  to  like  them  so  much  the  better,  for  this.  At  least,  we 
think  so. 

The  author  would  not  permit  his  judgment  to  be  warped,  so  far,  as  to 
deny  the  entrance  of  medicinal  and  other  agents  into  the  blood.  Yet  he 
«eems  to  think  this  concession  not  at  all  unfriendly  to  the  doctrine  of 
medicinal  efficacy  thence  resulting*  *<  Medicines  (although  they  do 
enter  the  blood  )  do  not  go  there  as  foreign  agents,  but  are  assimilated,'* 
Ace.  &/C.  But  let  us  see  if  the  author  has  not  evinced  palpable  incou- 
Kistency  in  this  matter.  On  page  30,  he  says,  "  there  is  not  a  single 
indication  of  cure,  when  a  true  diagnosis  of  disease  is  made,  which 
favors,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  idea,  that  medicines  by  entering  the 
•circulation,  accomplish  their  useful  purposes."  This  position  is  laid 
with  sufilcient  clearness  to  guard  it  from  misconception,  and  we  suppose 
It  to  be  the  precise  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  But,  if  we  put  it 
side  by  side  with  a  sentence  on  page  160,  there  will  appear  to  be  at 
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least  a  squinting  of  inconsiatency,  if  not  a  contiadietion.  Thus,  'Hhe 
increased  temperature  of  the  surface,  with  an  expand^  pulse,  and  a 
better  hcBmatosis,  are  proofs  of  their  power  (alterant  medicines)  on  the 
blood,  and  the  moving  forces  of  the  circulation."  What  would  be  the 
natural  deductions  from  these  statements,  on  the  part  of  a  plain  common 
sense  observer,  not  bound  down  by  any  favc^ite  theory  1  We  think  he 
would  be  very  apt  to  call  to  mind  a  case  of  chlorosis,  in  which  there  is 
a  true  ancsmic  condition,  so  obvious  that  the  diagnosis  need  not  be  mis- 
taken. We  have  here  then  a  <'true  diagnosis.'*  What  is  the  indication, 
or  rather,  in  the  words  of  the  author  is  there  <*  a  single  indication  of 
cure"  in  the  case?  We  presume  that  the  voice  of  the  profession  would 
point,  instantly,  to  some  of  the  preparations  of  iron.  The  patient  is 
treated  accordingly.  The  bloodless  appearance  vanishes,  and  the  hue 
of  health  is  again  perceptible.  There  is  a  rectification  of  animal  heat, 
as  well  as  an  improvement  of  pulse ;  and  this  would  seem  to  be  just 
such  a  case  as  the  author  might  have  had  in  his  eye  when  he  wrote  the 
sentence  on  page  160 ;  '<  the  increased  temperature  of  the  surface,  with 
an  expanded  pulse,  and  a  better  hcematosis,  are  proofs  of  their  power  on 
the  blood,  and  the  moving  forces  of  the  circulation." 

It  may  be  that  Professor  H.  has  a  mode  of  explanation,  suited,  in  his 
view,  to  solve  the  difficulty  above  cited.  Yet  we  can  but  believe,  that 
practical,  good^-sense  physicians,  who  have  no  system  to  defend,  wUl  see 
the  matter  as  it  has  appeared  to  us.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  analytic 
experiments  of  several  distinguished  men  prove  conclusively,  that  prep- 
arations of  iron  given  in  anGsmic  disease,  do  most  obviously  change  the 
composition  of  the  blood.  We  quote  as  follows,  by  way  of  example  and 
ilkistoition.  A  chlorotic  girl,  aged  20,  was  placed  by  M.  Herberger,* 
on  the  use  of  ferruginous  preparations,  which  were  continued  two  months. 
The  analysis  of  blood  drawn  from  the  patient  before  the  iron  was  used, 
and  subsequently,  indicated  among  other  things,  as  follows : 

Chlorotic  blood.  Blood  qfter  cure. 

Albumen                              78.200  81.509 

Globuline                             36.470  94.290 

Hmmatosin                             1.590  4.029 
But  the  analysis  were  not  confined  to  the  blood  alone.    The  urine  of 

the  same  patient  was  examined,  before  and  afler  cure,  with  the  follow- 
ing results : 

Before  cure*  After  cure. 

Water                                   975.43  938.70 

Bolid  matters                         24.57  61.30 

*  Edinburg  Medical  and  Surgical  Joainal,  lt44. 
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During  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  the  nrine  constantly  showed  the 
presence  of  inm,  end  the  same  wu  also  foand  in  the  sweat. 

We  hare  only  to  remark,  in  addition,  that  it  is  whoUy  irreconcilable 
with  oar  ideas,  to  believe  that  all  these  very  manifest  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  and  the  urine,  had  no  relation  to  the  curative 
aetioa  of  the  main  remedy.  We  have  seen  that  the  disease  was  well 
marked,  that  inm  was  clearly  indicated,  and  the  results  have  been  truly 
announced.  It  would  be  out  of  place,  perhaps,  to  dwell  on  this  subject, 
our  proofii  being  too  numerous  for  quotation  here. 

The  idea  of  abridging  the  materia  medica,  by  casting  off  useless 
articles,  was  long  ago  entertained.  But  we  have  no  recollection  of  a 
treatise,  prior  to  the  one  before  us,  devoted  prominently  to  this  end. 
We  ha^e  often  advocated  the  expediency  of  this  mea9ure,  and  yet,  on 
sober  reiestion,  we  really  think  there  are  some  difficulties  in  the  way. 
If  our  books  never  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  whose  information  was 
exceedingly  scanty,  and  whose  own  resources  were  limited,  it  might  do 
to  employ  the  pruning  knife,  as  our  author  has  proposed  to  do.  A  book 
on  this  plan  would  answer  very  well  for  practitioners  who  have  had 
large  experience,  and  have  learned  the  value  of  a  thousand  minor 
agencies,  that  need  not  be  recorded  for  their  advantage,  but  which 
might  sometimes  be  very  important  to  the  tyro  in  the  profession.  The 
latter  may  commence  his  operation,  far  from  a  dense  population,  where 
the  more  valuable  and  costly  articles  of  the  shop  cannot  easily  be  pro- 
cured. To  him  therefore,  an  acquaintance  with  home  articles  is  of  the 
last  importance,  and  hence  the  value  of  a  system  of  materia  medica, 
that  shall  take  a  wide  range,  and  notice  the  comparatively  feeble,  as 
well  as  the  more  potent  agents. 

We  confess  that  w^  have  been  half  inclined,  in  our  public  teaebings, 
to  be  silent  in  reference  to  a  good  many  remedial  agents ;  but  we  have 
been  impelled  to  notice  them  by  just  such  considerations  as  those  above 
referred  to ;  and  a  more  enlarged  experience  has  satisfied  us  that  we 
have  acted  correctly.  Moreover ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  we  do 
not  agree  in  reference  to  what  are,  or  are  not,  inert  or  comparatively 
useless  articles.  Professor  H.  proposes  to  expunge  about  two«thirds  of 
the  articles  named  in  the  standard  books,  and  yet  he  retains,  at  least, 
one  agent,  whose  merit  (if  it  have  any)  is  so  exceedingly  hommopathian 
in  our  judgment,  that  we  never  employ  it.  There  may  be  others,  about 
whose  value  there  is  quite  as  great  professional  disagreement,  and  this 
is  an  argument  against  the  proposed  excision.  In  practice,  ioe  employ 
a  very  limited  number  of  articles,  and  therefore  must  be  understood  as 
pleading  fer  others,  rather  than  for  ourselves. 
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But  we  pass  to  notice  another  feature  in  the  book  before  us,  that  ba^ 
an  air  of  novelty,  calcnlated  to  excite  attention  and  interest.  We  allude' 
to  the  ckuaificcUion  of  articles^  baaed  on  th^  curative  indieationa,  which 
are  stated  to  be  six.  We  can  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  a  veduction  of 
the  number  of  classes,  for  most  assuredly,  we  should  prefer  six  to  twelve. 
We  object  to  the  classification  of  remedial  agents,  however,  in  toto,  tu 
utterly  impraciic<tble  and  profitless.  We  have  never  seen  an  attempt  at 
classification,  that  was  not  in  itself,  an  argument  against  the  thing  pro* 
posed.  We  beg  to  refer  our  readers  to  all  the  modem  attempts,  and 
they  will  find  abundant  confirmation  of  our  remark,  either  ia  the  con- 
cessions of  the  authors,  or  the  obvious  defects  of  their  systems.  That 
classification  may  be  valuable  in  the  study  of  dead  matter,  whose  char- 
acter is  unvarying,  and  of  plants  and  inferior  animals  that  are  compara- 
tively free  of  change,  we  concede.  But  to  put  down  d^nUwely^  the 
modus  operandi  of  agents,  as  classification  attempts  to  do,  in  regard  to 
a  body  governed  wholly  by  vUal  lawt^  about  whose  nature  we  know 
nothing,  and  whose  manifestations  in  the  economy  are  perpetually  modi- 
fied by  a  thousand  circumstances,  whose  philosophy  we  vainly  attempt 
to  fathom  and  explain,  is,,  in  my  opinion,  utterly  at  war  with,  and  totally 
subversive  of  the  far-famed  Baconian  method,  which  seems  to  have  for 
its  basis,  the  grand  idea  of  proceeding  from  the  known  to  the  unknown^ 
in  all  rational  research. 

Acting  out  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  teach  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  by  the  alphabetical  arrangement,  and  axe  consequently 
untrammelled  by  theory.  We  tell  what  the  best  writers  say  of  the 
modus  operandi,  in  general  terms,  and  give  our  own  opinion  in  the 
premises,  governed  by  the  facts.  And  if  it  should  hereafUr  ^eem  good 
to  us  to  classify 9  we  promise  the  author  of  the  book  before  us  that  our 
system  shall  not  extend  to  JVb.  6.  From  a  pretty  careful  survey  of  the 
views  of  Prof.  H.,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  have  but  one  class 
in  our  system.  To  secure  that,  we  propose  to  strike  out  the  last  five 
classes,  named  on  page  38,  and  to  retain  but  one  grand  class  of  Aiera- 
lives f  or  Alterants.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  single  agent,  that  can  be 
brought  to  bear  successfully  upon  the  animal  economy  in  a  state  of 
disease  that  is  not,  in  some  sense,  an  aJierant.  And  however  distinct 
the  six  classes  on  page  38  may  seem  to  be,  at  the  first  glance,  it  is  not 
needful  to  go  further  than  page  155,  to  see  that  between  revulsives  or 
derivatives  (class  6th)  and  ^eranls^  even  as  the  author  defines  the  latter, 
there  is  a  resemblance  sufficiently  obvious  to  justify  the  notion  of  iden- 
tity. <<  The  therapeutical  action  of  alterarUs  is  evinced,  Ist,  By  suspen^ 
sion  of  morbid  phenomena  :  2d.  By  the  superinduction  rf  a  new  action  i 
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%nd  dd.  By  $ubslUuHon  of  action.'^  The  original  statement  is  not  thus 
italicised,  but  we  have  made  it  to  appear  so,  to  call  attention  to  the 
extraordinary  likeness  between  either  of  its  parts,  and  the  universally 
received  explanation  of  the  action  of  revulsives.  Comment  here  is 
unnecessary,  further  than  to  remark,  that  the  text  in  its  relations  is 
self-condemnatory  of  any  kind  of  classification  of  remedial  appliances. 
And  whilp  we  speak  thus  plainly,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  in  some 
respects,  the  attempt  of  Prof.  H.  is  much  more  praise-worthy  than  those 
of  some  of  his  predecessors. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  leave  to  express  our  belief  that  this  new  work, 
80  highly  creditable  to  the  Cincinnati  press,  as  well  as  to  the  industry 
and  zeal  of  its  worthy  and  intelligent  author,  will  be  read  with  interest 
and  profit ;  and  we  cordially  commend  it  to  the  profession. 

T.  D.  M. 


Art.  8. — A  Synopsis  of  the  Symptoms,  Diag^nosis  and  Treatment  of  the 
more  common  and  important  Diseases  of  the  Skin*    With  sixty  colored 
Figures.    By  N.  Worcbstkr,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Physical  Diag- 
nosis and  General  Pathology  in  the  Medical  School  of  Cleveland,  late 
Professor  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. — Philadelphia,  Thomas 
Cowperthwaite  ^  Co.;  Cincinnati,  Desilver  ^  Burr»  1645,  pp.  292. 
The  object  of  this  Synopsis,  as  expressed  in  the  preface,  is  to  supply 
an  obvioas  deficiency'  in  our  profession  on  the  subject  of  Skin  Diseases. 
That  deficiency  cdbsists  not  in  a  want  of  treatises  upon  the  sulyect  of 
fiUiin  afifoctions,  for   these  are  sufficiently  numerous ;   but  the  defiicts 
relate  especially  to  the  want  of  a  concise  treatise,  illustrated  by  accu- 
rately colored  figures,  delineating  the  most  common  aod  important  fonns 
«f  these  diseases.    It  must  be  confessed  that  authors  havo  taxed  their 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost  extreme,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
taring  as  complex  and  intricate  an  arrangement  as  was  possible ;  and 
while  learning  and  patient  investigation  was  sufficiently  obTious  in  many 
of  these  systems,  their  practical  utility  is  certainly  less  evident.    It  is 
well  known  th4t  no  class  of  afiections  is  of  more  difficult  diagnosis  than 
diseases  of  the  skin ;  and  notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  occnlar  in- 
spection is  possessed  by  the  Physician,  he  often  experiences  the  great- 
est difficulties  in  arriving  at  satisfactory  conclusions.    These  difficulties 
depend,  measurably,  upon  the  defective  arrangements  usually  adopted 
by  systematic  writers;  arrangements,  wliich,  by  their  impracticable 
minuteness  of  division,  defy  the  practical  tact  of  those  whose  experience 
Ib  not  of  the  most  extensive  character.    And  in  addition  to  these  diffi- 
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culti68,  we  may  add,  that  the  want  of  Colored  figures,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  conveying  by  mere  verbal  descriptions,  an  intelligible  idea  of 
the  color  and  general  appearance  of  the  disease,  we  are  famished  with 
a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  confusion  too  commonly  attending  the 
diagnosis  of  these  affections. 

The  following  extract  fh>m  the  preface  will  exhibit  the  author's  design : 
<<  Utility  and  not  originality  has  been  his  design  ;  he  has  drawn  informa- 
tion from  every  source  within  his  reach,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  author 
has  proved  in  this  compendium  that  he  has  studied  with  some  care,  the 
works! 'of  Willan,  Bateman,  Alibert,  Cazenave  dc  Schedel,  Plumbe, 
Thompson,  Rayer,  Wilson,  Gilbert,  Erichsen,  Ricord,  Baumes,  dec. 
The  figures  have  been  selected  from  Willan  and  Bateman,  Thompson, 
Rayer,  Alibert,  Wilson,  Erichsen,  Cazenave  and  Risord;  and  it  is 
believed  they  will  be  found  well  executed.*' 

The  author  adopts  the  classification  of  Willan ;  which  is  based  upon 
certain  external  sigrDs  and  resemblances,  by  which,  the  diseases  are 
arranged  in  eight  orders.  The  author  of  the  treatise  before  us,  has 
made  an  effort  to  facilitate  diagnosis  by  dividing  the  eight  orders  of 
Willan  into  two  groups,  the  dry  and  the  mout.  Geovp  First,  or  the 
moist,  includes  three  orders,  viz :  Veticulce,  Bulla,  and  PuttuUe;  Gsouf 
Second,  or  the  dry,  includes  the  remaining  five  orders,  viz :  Exanihe- 
maia,  Papula,  Sqamoe,  ThLherculcBy  and  Xalculce. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  classification  of  Willan,  will,  to  some 
extent,  fiicilitate  diagnosis ;  but  it  is  open  to  the  very  serious  objectienof 
bearing  no  relation  to  pathology  of  disease,  being  based  exclusively  upofi 
signs  or  external  resemblances.  The  arrangement  of  Wilson  is  certainly 
more  scientific,  than  any  other  that  has  been  promulgated,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  based  upon  the  anaUmiy  and  physiology  of  the  structures  involved 
in  the  diseased  actions.  The  value  of  the  system  before  us  consists  in 
its  concise  and  plain  description  of  the  various  topics  discussed,  but  more 
especially  is  valuable  on  account  of  its  colored  plates.  The  variooA 
forms  of  diseases  discussed  in  the  text,  are  illustrated  by  eight  plates, 
consisting  of  sixty  finely  colored  figures,  very  accurate  and  beautiful  in 
their  appearance.  These  plates  will  greatly  aid  the  practitioner  in 
diagnosticating  the  common  diseases  of  the  skin ;  it  may  therefbre  be 
regarded  as  a  valuable  manual. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the 
Cincinnati  press,  comparing  well,  ihdeed,-with  Eastern  publications* 
For  sale  by  Messrs.  Desilver  dc  Burr,  Cincinnati ;  and  Mr.  C.  Marshall, 
Lexington. 
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CINCINNATI,  JANUARY,    1846. 


INTRODUCTORY   LECTURES.  | 

On  the  formation  qf  Profetdtmal  character, — ^An  Introductory  Lecture 
delivered  November  4,  1844,  by  John  P.  Harrison,  M.  D<»  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  in  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio. 

This  address  abounds  in  judicious  and  ennobling  sentiments,  expressed 
in  forcible  and  correct  language.  If  the  formation  of  professional  char^ 
acter  coold  be  regulated  by  the  principles  indicated  in  this  address,  we 
can  readily  fancy  a  better  state  of  things  than  now  prevails.  The  high 
standard  of  medical  character  delineated  by  Prof.  Harrison,  is  fully 
reflected  in  his  own,  and  may  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  A  high  and 
ennobling  profession  should  never  be  marred  by  an  unseemly  deformity 
in  the  characters  of  its  members ;  and  we  incline  to  the  belief,  that  so 
long  as  obvious  defects  are  not  corrected,  we  wiir  never  attain  that 
elevation  of  character,  individually  and  collectively,  which  should  ever 
distinguish  the  true  physician. 


Osneral  PuNGiPLfs.— An  Introductory  Address  by  H*  H.  GHit.De, 
M.  B.,  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  women  and  chUdnm 
in  Willottghby  University. 

This  address  contaips  maiier ;  it  is  not  made  up  of  empty  sounding 
words.  The  author  seems  to  have  had  some  definite  object  in  view ; 
and  for  this  very  considerate  course,  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  read  Introductories. 

We  cannot  regard  all  of  the  authors  general  principles  as  orthodox. 
Thus — *'  all  abnormal  action  or  disease  must  be  characterized  by  debil- 
ity "-*-''  all  diseases  are  diseases  of  debility,  which  is  either  direct  of 
indirect.'*—*^  Remedial  agents  linust  all  possess  the  character  of  mediate 
or  immediate  stimulants.'* 
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These  principles  are  too  restricted  and  partial  to  sabserve  the  ends  of 
true  philosophy.  They  rather  obscure  the  great  truths  of  our  profession 
by  failing  to  unfold  its  beauties,  rather  than  to  render  it  plain  by  sim- 
plifying its  principles. 

The  following  views  express  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  true  spirit  of 
induciive  reasoning.  <<  In  the  one  class,  the  physician  adopts  an  exclu- 
five  iyttemy  and  practices  by  rule.  <*  He  is  confined  to  a  specific  direc- 
tion, which  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  be  limited  in  its  application. 
All  must  be  stretched  or  shortened  to  the  same  Procrustean  bed — all 
must  take  the  same  remedy^investigation  is  proscribed,  and  discrimi- 
nation is  heresy.  If  timid,  his  practice  mu^  be  inefficient ;  if  bold,  he 
strikes  with  Herculean  club,  but  uncertain  aim,  a  hazzardo«s  and 
probably  fatal  blow.  He  must  grope  in  darkness.  The  other  arranges 
the ybcl«  of  medicine,  and  adducing  therefrom  by  a  legitimate  induction, 
General  Principlet,  makes  these  the  sole  guides  in  his  practice.*' 

The  following  is  a  home  thrust  at  exclusive  views  in  dietetics.  '< What 
bot  an  ignorance  of  the  plainest  principles  of  dieielics,  has  impelled  a 
medical  exclusive  to  banish  from  his  regimen  aU  animal  food  in  every 
emse— -make  humanity  one  vatt  community  of  Jfebuchadnexxarst  and 
bring  forward  bran  bread  a  catholicon  for  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is 
heir." 

The  author  argues  strongly  and  cogently  for  the  necessity  of  general 
principles,  deduced  from  well  ascertained  &cts.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
one  of  the  great  evils  under  which  our  profession  labors,  is,  the  want  of 
accurate  general  principles. 


Haeeimm'b  Materia  Mbdioa  and  THXEAPBUTice.-— This  work  was 
announced  some  time  since  as  in  course  of  preparation,  and  the  first 
Tolame  having  been  issued,  we  insert  in  our  present  number  a  biUio- 
fiaphical  notice  of  its  most  prominent  features.  The  second  volume 
will  be  published  during  the  coming  year,  and  a  complete  system  will 
then  be  presented  to  the  profession. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  abilities,  honesty,  and  patient  inves« 
tigation  of  the  author  of  this  treatise,  will  be  slow  to  believe  that  the 
work  is  not  one  of  unusual  merit ;  and  we  think  that  a  candid  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  work  will  fully  sustain  the  high  reputation  already 
attained  by  its  indefatigable  author.  The  work  addresses  itself  more 
especially  to  the  philosophical  and  thinking  part  of  the  profession,  and 
is  not  made  up  of  those  frivolous  details,  too  common  in  systematic 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  and  which  serve  rather  to  perplex  and  con* 
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tr»ct|  than  to  simplify  and  enlarge  the  viewe  of  the  student.  With 
the  view  of  enlargring  the  comprehension,  of  the  papil,and  of  fixing  his 
attention  upon  the  great  principles  of  this  department  of  medical  learn- 
ing, the  author  has,  very  judiciously,  as  we  conceive,  abridged  the 
number  of  the  medicinal  agents,  the  nature  and  effects  of  which  should 
be  relied  ou  by  the  practitioner.  Of  five  hundred  medicinal  agents,  \ 
which  encumber  works  on  Materia  Medica,  at  least  nine-tenths  are 
either  useless,  or  possess  properties  so  nearly  analogous  to  the  remaining 
(me-tenth,  that  their  retention  in  elementary  books  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  becomes  a  source  of  embarrassment  and  positive  detriment  to 
the  noviciate.  The  class  of  emetics  numbering  near  itoeniy  articles, 
contains  but^s  of  any  essential  value  ;  and  ofjifty  purgatives,  less  than 
ont-fourih  that  number  will  be  used  by  the  practitioner.  For  the  use  of 
the  more  experienced  practiti6ner,  however,  these  numerous  articles  may 
be  retained  in  dispensatories  and  pharmacopmias,  fur  his  enlarged  know- 
ledge will  prevent  an  injudicious  selection ;  but  to  present  this  vast 
number  of  medicinal  articles  to  the  tiudent,  whose  acquirements  are  in- 
sufficient to  guide  him  in  a  proper  selection,  totally  defeats  the  object  in 
view.  We  cannot  but  approve,  therefore,  of  Prof.  Harrison's  arrange- 
ment. 

The  author's  views  on  the  modus  operandi  of  medicines,  a  favorite 
subject  with  him,  are  perhaps  too  exclusive.  We  have  but  little  res- 
pect for  the  humoral  pathology ;  its  ancient  and  time-worn  visage  does 
not  Inspire  us  with  the  veneration  commonly  appertaining  to  ancient 
relics  or  long  cherished  sectarian  dogmas  ;  nor  is  its  modern  paternity 
sufficient  authority  to  establish  its  claims  to  our  confidence,  or  to  direct 
attention  from  its  dogmatic  origin  in  the  remote  periods  of  medical  delu- 
sion. We  are  not  disposed  to  doubt,  however,  that  foreign  bodies,  medi- 
cinal and  poisonous,  may  and  do  act  upon  the  solids  through  the  medium 
of  the  blood;  and  hence  we  say,  the  author  is  too  exclusive  in  his  phi- 
losophy, when  it  is  positively  denied  that  medicinal  agents,  as  such, 
ever  enter  the  circulation.  The  ftict  cannot  be  concealed,  however,  that 
many  instances  in  which  medicines  are  presumed  to  act  through  the 
blood,  are,  in  truth,  erroneous  conculsions,  and  that  they  are  much  less 
frequent  than  is  usually  believed.  And  another  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked in  this  connection  ;  and  that  is,  the  very  obvious  tendency,  at 
the  present  time,  to  revive  the  old  doctrines  of  the  humoralists^  and  to 
apply  thqir  exploded  tenets  in  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  hence,  it 
becomes  peculiarly  important,  that  this  specious  doctrine  should  be 
disrobed,  and  exposed  in  its  native  characters. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  defects  of  medical  science,  is  ita 
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tendencies  to  vibrate  to  the  utmost  extremes ;  and  it  becomes  Uie  higfliast 
prerogative  of  the  tme  philosopher  to  interpose  his  authority,  to  prevent 
the  success  of  ultra  doctrines.  Our  profession  like  the  untrained  popu- 
lace, is  too  easily  deluded  by  bold  and  positive  assertions,  combined  with 
the  sophistry  of  speculative  minds^  and  hence  it  is,  that  great  leading 
doclrinetf  instead  of  facts,  and  the  pure  science-sustaining  inductive 
reasoning,  from  which  principles  are  derived,  become  our  guides,  false 
and  allusive  but  supreme  in  their  control.  .  Laboring  under  these  infirm- 
ities, as  our  science  unquestionably  does,  we  should  receive  with  favc^ 
all  efforts  tending  to  restrain  ultraists,  and  to  equalize  the  great  princi- 
ples of  Medical  Science. 

That  Prof.  Harrison^s  work  will  exert  a  salutary  influence,  by  its  high- 
toned  philosophy,  we  cannot  doubt ;  and  when  completed  will  a^rd  a 
very  valuable  system  for  the  student  and  practitioner. 


WiLLOuoHBT  Uhiversitt.  —  We  learn  by  a  publication  recently 
issued,  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  Students  are  in  attendance  upon  the 
medical  lectures  of  this  institution.  The  number,  we  believe,  is  twice 
as  large  as  at  any  former  period.  The  collegiate  year  is  divided  into 
three  terms ;  the  first,  (1844-5)  commences  on  the  6th  of  November,  and 
continues  sixteen  weeks,  the  fee  to  which  is  $55.  The  second  term 
will  commence  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  continue  thirteen  weeks ;  one 
lecture  and  one  recitation  daily  ;  fee  $13.  .  The  third  term  commences 
on  the  29d  of  July,  and  continues  thirteen  weeks ;  fee  $13. 


Cleveland  Medical  College. — One  hundred  and  nine  pupils  are 
attending  lectures  in  this  school  during  the  session  of  1844-5.  This  is 
a  very  respectable  class  for  a  new  school.  Seven  Professors  compose 
the  Faculty ;  and  the  fee  to  the  entire  course  is  $50.  A  course  of 
instruction  consisting  of  lectures  and  recitations,  on  all  the  branches  of 
medicine,  will  be  given  during  the  summer. 

We  cannot  avoid  remarking,  in  this  connection,  that,  according  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  due  to  the  profession,  our  friends  at  Willoughby 
and  Cleveland  have  reduced  the  fees  for  tuition  too  low.  We  cannot 
think  that  it  comports  with  their  interests  to  adopt  this  course,  and  it  is 
certainly  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  profession  generally. ' 
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Mods  op  debmimo  in  AMFUTATtoii(i.-*-NatwitSiaUndi&g  the  ekiU  of 
the  French  Surgeons  es  operaton,  they  still  adhere  to  the  system  of 
complicated  dressings  in  amputations,  and  the  almost  inevitable  result 
of  extensive  suppuration.  Union  by  the  first  intention  will  not  usually 
be  secured  by  these  complicated  and  iiyurious  dressings.  The  English 
Surgeons  are  more  simple  and  rational  in  dressing  stumps,  but  a  still 
greater  degree  of  simplicity  may  be  advantageously  adopted.  In  a  case 
of  amputation  of  the  leg,  recently  perfi>rmed  by  Prof.  Dudley,  in  pres- 
ence of  the  medical  class,  the  utmost  simplicity  was  observed  in  dressing 
the  stump.  Instead  of  the  charpie,  and  ointments,  and  complicated 
bandages  of  the  French,  or  the  extensive  and  sometimes  injurious  adhe- 
siva-plasters  used  by  others,  nothing  was  applied  but  a  simple  roller,  by 
the  accurate  mechanical  adjustment  of  which  the  edges  of  the  wound 
were  brought  perfectly  in  apposition,  and  union  by  the  first  intention 
was  seoured.  It  is  obvious  that  every  source  of  irritation  should  be 
sedulously  avoided,  and  we  presume  that  no  dressing  will  no  well  secure 
this  objects  as  the  simple  roller  used  by  Prof.  Dudley. 


CuRx  OF  Pbthibis  PuLMONALis.— We  havc  repeatedly  called  atten- 
tion to  nostrunu  and  tpecifia  for  the  cure  of  tubercular  consumption  ; 
this  was  done  rather  to  furnish  instances  of  the  curious  and  extravagant 
notions  of  the  profession,  or  the  credulity  of  the  people }  and  the  follow- 
ing mode  of  cure  is  inserted  with  the  same  view. 

*'  The  Surgical  operations  of  Dr.  Yon  Herff,  (of  Darmstadt)  at  present 
attract  great  interest  here.  These  operations  have,  in  several  instances, 
effected  a  decided  cure  in  cases  of  tubercular  pulmonary  consumption — 
phihitu  tubercuhta.  The  seat  of  ulceration  having  been  ascertained  by 
means  of  the  stethoscope,  the  matter  is  discharged  outwardly  by  an 
incision  made  in  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  penetrating  the  lungs.  The 
cure  is  finally  effected  by  medicine  injected  into  the  wound  by  a  syringe. 
We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  making  known  these  operations,  as  we 
wished  to  await  the  results ;  but  we  are  now  enabled  to  affirm  with  con- 
fidence, that  in  several  instances  the  operations  have  obtained  the  most 
complete  success,  and  in  no  case  have  been  attended  by  any  danger  to 
life.  We  hope  that  Dr.  Von  Herff,  after  an  extended  series  of  experi- 
ments, will  make  the  observations  deduced  from  them  the  subject  of  a 
philosophical  inquiry." 

The  presumption  oi  curing  a  constitutional  disease  by  local  cenedies, 
will  atrike  the  raUanal  physician  as  a  supremely  absurd  proposition. 
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HoPB*B  Patholooioal  Anatomy. — This  work  having^  been  completed 
and  bound,  can  be  famished  to  those  who  may  wish  to  obtain  it  by  apply-* 
vcig  to  Messrs.  Desilver  ^  Burr,  Cincinnati,  and  to  C.  Marshall,  and  C. 
S.  Bodley  &  Co,  Lexington.  In  consequence  of  the  Editor's  removal 
from  Cincinnati,  the  work  cannot  be  completed  in  Parity  as  was  origi- 
nally contemplated,  until  the  coming  summer;  therefore,  those  who 
^  have  subscribed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  it  in  that  form,  cannot  be 
supplied  before  the  time  above  specified ;  but  should  they  prefer  baying 
the  book  bound,  it  can  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Desilver  dc  Burr,  Cin- 
cinnati.  Those  who  have  received  Part  I.  have  the  privilege  of  return- 
ing it,  if  they  wish  to  obtain  the  bound  volume. 


Clinicai;  Class  at  Blooklbt  Hospital.— The  Jiedical  Xe^t  re* 
marks — <*  We  are  informed  that  the  class  attending  clinical  lectures  at 
the  Blockley  Hospital  numbers  290." 

Tim  hundred  and  ninety  pupils  attending  a  single  Hospital !  What 
possible  prcictical  utility  can  clinical  instructions  be  to  such  an  immense 
concourse  of  students,  crowding  the  wards  of  a  Hospital.  Very  little, 
we  presume. 


Monument  to  Dk.  Foret.— We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  a  propo- 
sition has  been  made  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Forry,  late  Editor  of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


.    TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  LANCET. 

Sir— It  is  an  essential  feature  in  all  civilized  governments  that  no 
person  shall  be  condemned  without  permission  to  present  evidence  in 
his  own  defence.  But  as  we  have  been  denied  this  rights  I  think  you 
win  not  refuse  to  inform  your  readers  that  not  only  the  other  three  phy- 
sicians who  were  engaged  in  the  case,  but  also  the  nurse,  and  wife  of 
the  patient,  concur  in  condemning  the  report  of  Dr.  Stewart,  which 
appeared  in  the  June  No.  of  your  journal,  as  incorrect  in  many  in^^- 
tant  parOculart* 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Sidney,  Jan.  9, 1845.  P.  BEEMAN. 

The  author  of  the  above  note  seems  to  labor  under  a  misapprehension 
in  relation  to  injustice  having  been  done  him  in  any  publication  in  the 
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Lancet.  In  Dr.  Stewart's  publication,  in  the  Jane  No.  of  the  Lancet, 
he  only  alludes  to  Drs.  Beeman  and  Mann  as  consulting  physicians,  and 
that  they  subsequently  attempted  to  injure  him  by  representing,  in  the 
public  netoMpapert,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  mal-practice.  Dr.  Stew- 
art made  no  charges  against  Drs.  Beeman  and  Mann  ;  and  in  our  note 
appended  to  the  case,  we  simply  expressed  an  opinion  as  to  the  general 
correctness  of  the  course  pursued  by  Dr.  Stewart  in  the  treatment  of 
the  case.  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  condemning  Dr.  Beeman ;  and 
his  intimation  that  '*  an  essential  feature  of  all  civilized  governments '' 
has  been  violated,  reflects  but  little  credit  on  his  discernment  or  civility. 


OBITUARY  RECORD. 


The  following  notice  was  marked  for  insertion  in  a  preceding  number* 
Death  of  Dr.  Samuel  Forry. — Although  the  death  of  this  gentle- 
man was  AOticed  in  our  necrological  record  last  week,  we  are  prompted, 
hy  feelings  of  respect  for  his  memory,  to  recur  again  to  the  melancholy 
event.  Those  who  were  conversant  with  Dr.  Ferry's  condition  in  his 
last  sickness  unhesitatingly  say  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  severe  stody. 
The  brain  was  over-worked  by  laborious  investigations,  and  he  fell,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  usefulness.  His  organization  appeared  to  6e  feeble,  and 
liable  to  be  easily  deranged  by  prolbnged  mental  activity.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  exposed  life  he  led  in  the  Florida  war,  while  holding  a  med- 
ical commission  in  the  Army,  contributed  to  weaken  the  physical  ener- 
gies of  a  naturally  frail  body,  and  lessened  the  resistmg  powers  of  the 
eystem  to  the  attacks  if  acute  disease.  In  person,  Dr.  Forry  was  of 
middling  stature  ;  his  figure  was  slight,  with  an  expression  in  his  coun- 
tenance that  was  indicative  of  the  man  of  thought.  In  the  circle  of 
medical  sciences  vital  statistics  seemed  to  be  the  province  which  afforded 
him  the  most  satisfaction.  Perhaps  no  one  was  ever  more  thoroughly 
devoted  to  investigations  on  the  effects  of  climate  than,  himself.  The 
work  produced  by  him  on  this  subject  during  the  last  season,  is  the  one 
which  will  most  favorably  transmit  his  name  to  posterity.  In  it  the  pe- 
culiar bias  of  his  active  mind  was.  exhibited.  For  analyzing  great 
principles,  ^d  explainining  laws  and  phenomena  connected  with  this 
department  of  science,  he  had  no  superior  in  this  country.  As  s  jour- 
nalist, and  a  chronicler  of  the  claims  and  fame  of  others,  he  had  scarcely 
time,  since  the  commencement  of  an  editorial  career,  to  exhibit  all  the 
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talent  we  considered  him  capable  of  exercising.  There  was  a  faimesa 
and  spirit  of  candor  in  his  leading  editorial  comments,  that  never  pro-* 
voked  others  to  war  against  the  editor^  however  much  some  might  have 
objected  to  the  freedom  of  correspondents. 

A  meeting  of  some  of  the  physicians  of  New  York  was  recently  held, 
at  which  resolations  were  passed  in  relation  to  the  early  death  of  Dr. 
Forry,  exceedingly  creditable  to  them.  May  the  monument  they  pro- 
pose to  raise  over  his  grave,  speedily  mark  the  spot ;  and  may  those  who 
knew  him,  emulate  his  virtues,  that  they  may,  like  him,  live  respected 
and  die  lamented.— [  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


Died,  suddenly,  at^  Edinburgh,  Nov.  14,  John  Abbsckommk,  M.  D., 
the  well  known  author  of  works  on  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera, 
Diseases  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord,  Anc.  His  death  is  said  to  have 
been  caused  by  laceration  of  a  branch  of  the  coronary  artery. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Aar.  l^-^ObtervoHoJiB  on  Milk'nchiess.  By  James  F.  Hibbbrd,  M.  D., 

of  Salem,  O.     [Read  before  the  Eaton  Medicaki  Societyy  aad  ordered 
to  be  published  in  the  AVestern  Lancet.] 

A  diaease^  known  by  the  different  names  of  Milk-sickness,  Siek-sto- 
mach,  Tr«Bibles,  Swamp-sickness,  the  Tires,  the  Slows,  Stiff  Joints, 
Puking  Fever,  and  River-sickness,  in  the  different  places  where  it  has 
prevailed,  has  claimed  the  attentfbn  of  a  part  of  the  medical  fraternity 
for  the  last  sixty-five  or  seventy  years;  and  very  generally  supposed  to 
be  a  specific  malady,  having  for  its  cause  a  specific  poison.  But  so  con- 
tradictory have  been  the  accounts  given  by  diiferent  writers  of  its  symp- 
toms, course,  character,  cause,  and  treatment,  that  medical  men  ^yho 
have  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing  it,  have  doubted  the  existence 
of  any  such  disease  as  a  separate  and  distinct  one,  except  in  the  fancy 
department  of  the  brain  of  its  describers. 

Most  of  the  opinions  derived  from  reading  its  symptoms,  are,  that  it 
'  is  a  complication  of  a  disorder  already  reduced  to  nosological  arrange- 
ment. And  such,  I  verily  believe,  will  soon  bd  the  clinical  conclusion 
of  every  candid  and  intelligent  observer,  who  is  not  swayed  by  popular 
opinion  or  biased  by  improper  prepossessions. 

The  various  names  by  which  it  has  been  known,  seem  to  have  been 
.  suggested  by  its  supposed  cause,  some  diagnostic  character,  or.  the  lo- 
cality where  it  is  found. 

With  these  prefatory  remarks,  I  shall  proceed  to  treat  of  the  matter 

as  I  understand  it. 

Milk-sickness,  which,  generally  prevails  from  May  to  Noveroberi  betb 
Vol.  III.— 29 
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inclasivc,  is  met  with  in  certain  kinds  of  the  marshy  parts  of  most 
of  the  Western  and  Southern  States. 

It  has  a  forming  stage,  similar  to  that  belonging  to  idiopathic  fever, 
viz:  a  feeling  of  lassitude  and  weariness,  listlessness,  yawning,  loss  of 
appetite,  slight  transient  pains  in  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a  gen- 
eral sensation x)f  uneasiness  and  discontent. 

After  a  period  of  variable  duration,  these  symptoms  are  succeeded  by 
a  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  vomiting,  intense  thirst,  constipated 
bowels,  cold  extremities,  pain  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  soreness 
across  the  epigastric  and  hypochondriac  regions,  scanty,  high-colored 
urine,  moist  whitish  fevered  tongue,  pulse  variable,  being  in  some  cases 
natural,  in  others  full  and  sofl,'  or  small  and  frequent.  There  is  said  to 
be  a  peculiar  odor,  resembling  that  produced  by  ptyalism,* attending  this 
stage  of  the  disease ;  and,  indeed,  according  to  Dr.  Graff  and  others,  eve- 
ry stage  of  it  being,  according  to  them,  the  first  premoni^grry  symptom. 
The  abdomen  seems  to  be  contracted,  and,  indeed,  the  whole  appearance 
of  constriction  and  anxious  suffering.  The  skin  may^e  either  dry  or 
bedewed  with  perspiration:  frequently  the  two  states  are  found  alterna- 
ting; the  extreme  nausea  and  vomiting  produce  diaphoresis,  and  the 
temporary  relief  that  follows  the  emesis,  permits  the  cutaneous  surface 
to  become  dry. 

In  fatal  cases,  the  emesis  continues  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  pre- 
ceded by  great  restlessness,  the  patient  throwing  himself  from  side  to 
side  moaning  with  agony.  The  matter  ejected  from  the  stomach,  which 
at  first  consisted  of  the  food,  and  fluids  that  had  been  taken,  followed, 
perhaps,  by  a  little  bile,  is  now  only  a  glairy  mucous  mixed  with  the 
drink,  which  had  been  vainly  taken  to  quench  the  tormenting  thirst, 
which  is  constantly  present.  According  to  Prof.  Drake,  and  others,  a 
mixture  like  cofibe  grounds,  similar  to  that  discharged  from  the  stomach 
in  yellow  fever,  also  takes  place  here.  Delirium  is  added  to  the  lethar- 
gy which  before  prevailed.  The  delirium  is  seldom  of  a  raving  or  bois- 
tefous  character,  but  low  muttering  like  that  in  typhus  fever.  The  bow^- 
eis  may  or  may  not  have  remained  unmoved,  but  whether  or  not,  the  deli- 
rram  soon  passes  into  coma,  the  breathing  becomes  more  heavy,  the  fea- 
tures more  sunken  and  cadaverous,  the  skin  more  cold  and  clammy,  the 
pulse  weak  and  quick  and  death  gradually  wears  on  and  closes  the  scene 
in  a  period  varying  from  three  days  to  three  weeks. 

This  course  is  subject  to  an  endless  variety  of  modifications,  produced 
either  by  nature  or  medicine.  The  irritating  stage  may  last  for  a  few 
days,  and  a  spontaneous  recovery  take  place ;  or  the  unpleasant  symp- 
toms may  disap^ai^  upon  the  administration  of  a  simple  catbart]c«  a» 
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eastoT  oil,  or  a  more  active  one,  as  calomel  and  jalap.  And  even  after 
the  accession  of  more  unpleasant  symptomsi  the  same  happy  result  may 
follow  brisk  purging.  But  the  more  general  course  of  the  attack,  so  far 
as  my  experience  goes ,  is,  for  the  vomiting  to  continue  at  longer  or  short- 
er intervals  during  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  accompanied  with  a 
remittent  fever,  or  it  may  be  an  intermittent  of  a  quotidian  or  tertian 
type,  the  pain  generally  increasing  with  the  rise  of  the  fever.  The  po- 
king and  pain  first  partially  subside,  then  the  fever  abates,  and  with  it 
the  remaining  pain,  and  the  emesis  seems  to  wear  otU,  rather  than  be 
cured,  though  sometimes  it  is  the  first  to  yield.  Much  pain  is  located 
in  the  head  in  some  cases,  and,  indeed,  all  the  pains  that  are  usually 
present  in  our  autumnal  fevers.  I  have  seen  every  variety,  degree,  and 
shade  of  disease,  from  simple  gastric  pain  and  puking,  up  to  our  severest 
remittent  fever.  And  again,  some  cases  having  the  characteristics  of  re- 
mittent fever,  will  suddenly  assume  those  of  milk: -sickness,  and  vice  vena* 
It  often  happens  that  such  is  the  irritation  and  suffering  in  the  stomach, 
and  so  continuous  the  retching  and  vomiting,  that  the  whole  force  of  the 
attack  seems  to  be  spending  itself  in  this  way  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
symptoms ;  but,  upon  abating  those,  the  febrile  exacerbations  are  clearly 
manifest. 

I  can  readily  conceive  that  various  complications  might  happen,  and 
modify  the  symptoms  accordingly;  but  anything  of  this  kind,  of  a  se- 
rious character,  has  not  occurred  in  my  practice. 

Diagnotii. — From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  would  appear  that  the  di- 
agnosis is  somewhat  uncertain ;  and  so  I  consider  it,  having  treated  suc- 
cessfully some  ^v^  or  six  cases,  before  I  knew  I  had  ever  seen  an  in- 
stance of  the  disease.  But  other  physicians  seem  to  have  less  difficulty 
on  this  point.  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  "  Western  Medical  Gazette" 
•ays,  that  tbe  peculiar  fetor  of  the  person  affected,  "and  the  torpidity 
of  the  intestines,  with  the  regular  and  increasing  vomiting,  are  among 
its  principal  diagnostic  symptoms."  Dr.  Graff,  of  Illinois,  declares  that 
this  fetor  may  be  "  safely  stated  to  be  pathognomonic  of  the  forming  and 
early  stage  of  milk-sickness."  And  a  little  further  on, — **  in  no  disease 
is  there  a  greater  difference  or  diversity  of  symptoms,  than  are  usually 
found  in  different  cases,  to  constitute  what  may  be  properly  termed  the 
secondary  stage  of  milk-sickness."  Dr.  Mclihenny  observes,  'Hhero  is 
a  death-like  coldness  of  the  hands  and  arms — scarcely  ever  much  febrile 
excitement — a  peculiar  fetor  of  tbe  breath — not  merely  of  the  breath 
alone,  but  of  the  secretions,  and  particularly  that  of  the  perapiration. 
Here  is  a  distinguishing  mark,  sufficient  of  itself  to  identify  the  disease 
and  cliui  it  at  once.    In  some  caaes,"  continues  Dr.  Mclihenny,  "  there 
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will  be  at  times  rather  t  profuse  sweat,  which  will  be  of  a  cold,  clammy 
nature :  it  is  thus  that  we  have  that  pecaliar  odor  which  is  truly  pathog"- 
Romonic  of  the  disease.  These  symptoms,  added  to  obstinate  constipa- 
tion of  the  bowels,  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  disease  at  once,  and 
•  lay  aside  all  idea  of  confounding  it  with /ever,  or  any  olher  of  the  phlegm 
TuiancLm 

Now  from  all  this,  we  learn  that  there  are  three  pathognomonic  symp- 
toms, viz:  the  peculiar  odor,  the  emesis.  and  the  constipation.  The  last 
two,  however,  belong  in  common  to  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  milk-sickness ;  which 
leaves  us  the  single  one  of  the  peculiar  odor;  and  I  must  confess,  that, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  this  odor  is. not  present  until  the  disease  is 
fully  formed — and  then  differs  none  at  all,  to  my  senses,  from  that  found 
in  remitting  fever,  with  the  alimentary  canal  in  that  condition  evidenced 
by  a  heavy,  yellowish,  moist,  coated  tongue. 

My  own  opinion  is,  that  it  has  no  single  diagnostic  symptom,  but  the 
whole  must  betaken  together  to  make  up  the  disease;  and  then  you  have 
nothing  but  a  p3culiarly  complicated  raraittent  fever.  And  in  this  opinion 
I  believe  I  am  following  the  lead  of  Prof.  Dunglison,  who  seems  to  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  afler  all  the  information  before  him  had  been  ex- 
amined. 

This  odor,  I  am  aware,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  symptoms  attend- 
ing milk-sickness ;  for  there  is  not  an  old  woman  of  either  sex,  within 
reach  of  a  milk-sick  neighborhood,  having  that  exalted  knowledge  of 
medicine  so  essential  to  their  self-conceited  greatness  and  usefulness,  but 
can  **  smell  it  the  minute  they  enter  the  door,"  and  some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  long  before  they  reach  the  house.  I  may  not  be  blessed  with  ol- 
factories so  acute  and  discriminating  as  they,  nor  yet  with  so  much  at- 
tentive observation  as  characterize  other  physicians ;  but,  from  what- 
ever cause  it  flows,  certain  it  is,  that  my  experience  on  this  point 
amounts  to  just  what  has  been  stated  above ;  but  I  claim  no  right  to  con- 
tradict the  experience  of  others. 

jPro^fio»u.-*This  is  much  more  favorable  in  this  section  of  country, 
than  in  many  others:  the  fatal  cases  not  being  more,  I  think,  than  two 
percent,  of  the  whole  number  attacked,  and  pro!»ably  about  five  percent, 
of  those  claiming  medical  assistance.  And  it  would  be  even  less  than 
this,  were  it  not  for  the  shattered  constitutions  produced  by  dissipation  : 
this  being  the  character  of  all  the  unfavorably  terminating  cases  I  have 
.seen.  But  I  suppose  a  debilitated  frame,  from  other  sources,  would 
equally  become  a  victim ;  the  cause  of  a  fatal  issue  being,  apparently. 
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an  inaMlity  to  withstand  the  excessive  irritation  and  puking  that  belong 
to  the  disease. 

The  mortality  has  been  very  great  in  some  places,  according  to  the 
accounts  given  of  it  by  writers.  Dr.  Sharpe»  of  Tennessee,  writing  in 
1822,  declares,  that  under  a  certain  improved  practice,  he  loses  about 
two-thirds  of  his  patients:  whereas,  before  he  adopted  it,  he  loet  nearly 
all.  Dr.  Graff  states,  that  **  the  dreadful  ravages  it  committed,  in  the 
diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  early  settlers,  often  served  as  a  cause 
to  disband  a  community,  and  compel  the  inhabitants  to  seek  a  location 
which  enjoyed  an  immunity  from  its  occurrence."  These  gentlemen,  pro- 
bably, consider  only  those  cases  to  be  milk-sickness  which  I  think  con- 
stitute aggravated  specimens  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  they  have,  so 
far  as  appears,  no  difficulty  in  the  diagnosis. 

To  the  liberal  use  of  cathartics  in  the  very  onset  of  the  disease;  be- 
fore it.  is  fully  formed,  is  attributable,  I  apprehend,  the  low  ratio  of  mor- 
tality in  the  Ludlow  neighborhood.  This  highly  beneficial  and  life-saving 
practice  the  people,  in  a  good  measure,  attend  to  themselves ;  so  that  it 
is  not  unfrequent,  that,  upon  being  summoned  to  attend  a  patient,  I  find  he 
has  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  his  bowels  in  as  soluble  a  condition  as 
the  circumstances  would  permit ;  and  in  that  way  saving,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  trouble  and  danger  of  one  of  its  most  unpleasant  symp- 
toms—constipation. 

The  favorable  or  unfavorable  termination  of  the  attack,  must  be  judg- 
ed of  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  constitutional  ability  of  the 
patient,  and  the  action  of  remedial  agents. 

Pathology, — This  is  not  known ;  and  there  is  likely  to  be  but  very  lit- 
tle elucidation  of  this  important  matter,  while  so  much  prejudice  exists 
in  the  country  to  post  obU  autopsy. 

There  are  two  writers,  however,  who  believe  its  essential  character 
to  be  inflammation  of  the  stomach.  One  (Mcllhenny)  draws  his  conclu- 
sions from  analogy;  the  other  (Preston)  from  an  examination  of  a  hu- 
man body.  But  as  the  latter  gentleman  does  not  give  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  of  which  the  person  examined  died,  we  cannot  receive  his 
testimony. 

Dr.  Graff  thinks  the  principal  lesion  is  to  be  found  in  the  brain,  after 
having  partially  examined,  in  an  aiitoschidiastical  manner,  the  corpse  of 
a  body  who  died  four  days  after  a  six  months^  abortion,  of  milk-sickness, 
as  he  affirms.  And  this  view,  according  to  his  experience,  is  confirmed 
by  analogy,  having  found  the  head  more  extensively  disordered  than  any 
other  organ,  in  his  examinations  of  the  inferior  animals. 
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Another  writer  supposes  it  to  be  a  spasmodic  ^ntractfon  of  the  ato- 
mach  and  bowels ,  and  not  inflammation  anywhere. 

That  tbe  brain  and  Yiscera  of  the  thoncic  and  abdominal  cavities, 
are  in  a  state  of  hyperemia,  or  congestieo,  Moemu  to  be  established  as 
well  by  examinations  after  deatii,  as  by  tbe  anemia  and  low  temperature 
of  the  sarface  anti  moriem* 

This  one  condition  obtained,  I  believe,  in  all  the  sabjects  that  were 
examined,  whether  of  the  human  or  brute  family,  viz :  a  dimintUwn  of 
the  caUbre  of  the  itomack  and  intestine** 

Cause^^^The  testimony  of  writers,  so  &r  as  I  have  seen,  has  uniform- 
ly given  the  product  of  cattle  affected  with  the  trendtlee^  as  the  only  cause 
of  the  milk-sickness  in  the  human  subject*  And  either  the  milk,  butter, 
cheese  or  flesh  of  such  animals  will,  if  taken  into  the  stomach,  engender 
the  disease.  And  Prof*  Drake  states,  upon  the  authority  of  the  persons 
who  suffered,  that  it  has  been  contracted  by  simply  skinning  a  cow,  dead 
with  the  trembles.  Although  he  appears  to  give  credence  to  tbe  state- 
ment, yet  I  think  the  point  so  doubtfully  substantiated,  that  it  leaves  me 
at  liberty  to  be  incredulous. 

The  cause  of  the  trembles  in  cattle  is  assigned  to  different  agencies, 
by  different  writers;  but  my  speculations  on  this  head,  as  well  as  my 
doubts  about  milk-sickness  having  the  source  mentioned  above,  af  the 
only  one  from  which  it  springs,  will  be  more  fully  djiscosBed  in  another 
place. 

TrecUmerU, — ^There  is  as  much  diversity  of  opinion,  and  consequently 
in  practice,  in  reference  to  the  therapeutics  in  milk-sickness,  as  upon 
any  other  point  involved  in  its  consideration.  Some  think  venesection 
absolutely  necessary  to  its  successful  treatment,  while  others  deem  it  al- 
most certain  death.  Calomel,  in  large  and  ofl  repeated  doses,  is  the  sole 
reliance  of  some  practitioners,  while  others  charge  it  with  most  of  the 
mortality  attributed  by  its  friends  to  the  disease.  Emetics,  opium,  the 
more  active  cathartics,  tartar  emetic,  brandy,  and  a  number  of  other  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica,  share  the  same  fate — their  friends  exalt- 
ing them  into  specifics,  their  enemies  declaring  them  worse  than  harm- 
less. There  is  one  thing,  however^  upon  which  all  unite  in  the  curative 
plan  :  and  that  is,  the  importance  of  enemata.  But  even  here,  while 
one  depends  upon  their  administration  exclusively,  another  considiera 
them  only  as  valuable  adjuvants  to  other  more  important  means. 

In  view  of  this  contrariety  of  opinion  about  remedial  agents  and  their 
action,  I  shall  pay  but  little  attention  to  the  experience  or  predilections 
of  others ;  but  state  simply  my  own  manner  of  combatting  the  distress- 
ing malady,  as  I  learnt  it  at  the  bed  side,  without  any  thought  of  its  re- 
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qixiring  »  specific  treatment.  And  I  have  no  renson  to  complaiii  of  mj,. 
success ;  bat  it  is  due  to  candpr  .to  state  that  the  disease,  \vhere  it  h«^. 
come  under  my  observation,  has  not  had  that  degree  of  malignancy  which 
it  assumes  in  other  localities,  judging  from  the  description  given  of  it  by 
other  writers.  *  -  .        •      ,». 

There  are  very  plainly  three  indications  to  fhlfir.  *  Ist.  To  check  the 
vomiting;  2d.  Open  the  bowels;  8d.  Bi^eakop  the  febrile  action.  The 
iint  is  very  difficult  to  effect,  and,  indeed, cannot  be  dccQmi^Kshed  entire- 
ly until  the  second,  and  even  sometimes  the  third,  indicaJtixnis  are  met. 
Bat  it  can  be  partially  overcome,  and  scarcely  any  thing Blse  cati  be  dott» 
until  it  is;  for  the  stomach  will  not  retain  even  the  blandest teidt  but  a'^ 
few  moments,  and  though  nothing  at  all  be  taken  into  \t,  th#; r^tchimg 
occurs  every  few  minutes;  and  the -pain  is  constant,  though,  worse  with 
the  exacerbation  of  the  fever. 

To  meet  the  first  indication,  I  generally  prescribe  three  jor  four  grs*  of 
calomel,  one  grain  of  ipecac,  and,  as  much  opium  as  the  patient  a;lU 
bear,  i.  e.  from  one  to  three  grs.»  in  a  powder,  and  repeated  every  two 
hours  unti]  the  effect  of  the  opium  is  manifest.  Apply  a  sinapism  to  the 
epigastrium  and  extremities,  and  cold  to  the  head.  This  will  mostly 
lengthen  the  interval  between  the  spells  of  vomitings  provided  you  can, 
in  a  good  measure,  keep  the  patient  from  drink,  and  for  the  time  being 
subdue  the  pain  and  suffering.  This  point  gained,  I  suffer  it  not  to  pass 
unimproved,  but  make 'the  most  of  it  to  meet  the  second  indication.  And 
for  this  purpose  I  administer  castor  oil  per  orem,  atid  injections  per 
anum.  The  injections  may  consist  of  water,  milk  and  common  salt,  and 
be  administered  with  a  common  syringe,  until  the  lower  bowels  are  clear- 
ed ;  hot  afterwards  they  should  be  given  with  a  stomach  pomp  and  tube, 
or  what  will  answer  nearly  as  well,  an  elastic  catheter  of  large  sioe, 
with  the  end  cut  off,  and  a  common  syringe.  With  these,  large  quan- 
tities of  a  simple  enema  may  be  thrown  high  up  into  the  bowels ;  and  if 
dischargisd  without  peeal  matter,  a  more  active  one  of  Infusion  of  senna 
and  sulph.  mag.,  or  castor  oil  and  oil  turpentine,  or  croton  oil  may  be  nsed 
through  the  tube,  and  lefl  there  for  a  time:  when,  if  they  are  not  re-* 
turned,  the  milk  and  water,  or  simple  warm  water,  may  be  used  in  quan- 
ity  until  it  does.  And  thia  cQurse,  or  a  modification  of  it,  should  be 
persevered  in  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  I  sometimes,  in  the 
first  place,  where  I  think  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  combine  with  the  calo<*> 
mel,  &^«,  acf|ne.jalap»  oomp*  ext.  col.,  or  other  eathortio,  bat  rely  princi* 
pally  upon- the  eosU^  oil ;  for,  in  ^iddition  td  it«  lieing  a  very  cortaio  yat 
mild  pttrgatiye»  (when  fmsh  and  pure^  its  oleaigiftous  character  readert  it^ 
Imippofie»  liigbly  beneficial  and  ooothing  to  what  would  Appear  to  be  a  con* 
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gfMted  and  powerfully  irritated  condition  of  the  stomach,  and  perhaps 
bowels.  Bnt  be  this  as  it  may,  it  has  proved  the  best  in  my  hands,  and 
I  use  it  all  through  the  disease  to  iceep  the  bowels  soluble. 

The  emesis  has  not  stopped,  even  though  the  bowels  are  free ;  and  if 
the  pain  continues,  I  still  give  opium  in  some  form  or  other,  and  various- 
ly combined  to  meet  other  symptoms  present. 

Many  would  object  to  using  opium  under  the  circumstances  I  do,  but 
I  find  nothing  but  good  come  from  its  administration.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  profession  has  yet  to  learn  many  therapeutic  applications 
of  the  naroeties,  and  of  none  more  than  opium. 

Bnt  if  the  pain  is  not  great,  from  40  to  60  drops  of  a  solution  of  a 
drachm  of  camphor  in  an  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether  may  be  given  every 
hour  or  two.  And  the  soda  powders  may  be  used  advantageously  both 
to  quench  the  tormenting  thirst,  and  relieve  the  nausea,  but  cannot  be 
relied  upon,  when  the  pain  is  severe.  Seidiitz  powders  may  also  be 
given,  answering  both  for  an  anti-nauseant,  and  a  laxative.  It  is  most- 
ly necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  let  a  blister  supply  the  place  of  the 
sinapism  over  the  stomach,  and  it  should  be  kept  open  if  necessary  by 
the  re-applicalion  of  this  plaster. 

There  are  some  other  articles  which  judging  from  their  action  in 
other  cases,  I  should  suppose  might  prove  valuable  in  this  disease  as 
anil  emetics.  One  is  Cresote.  This  article  is  found  in  many  other 
cases  to  be  a  powerful  antidote  to  nausea,  and  emesis,  and  I  know  no 
good  reason,  why  it  may  not  be  here. 

Cupping  also  I  have  no  doubt  would  prove  highly  beneficial:  and  the 
cold  douche  applied  to  the  epigastrium  would  probably  be  very  service- 
able, but  the  neighborhood  in  which  I  have  seen  the  disease,  is  so  dis- 
tant (from  8  to  12  miles)  that  patients  were  seen  at  comparatively  long 
intervals,  and  I  have  been  unwilling  to  prescribe  any  thing  that  might 
not  be  safely  left  to  the  supervision  of  unexperienced  nurses. 

Drastic  cathartics  are  in  my  estimation  strongly  contra-indicated,  for 
before  the  regular  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines  is  established,  they 
certainly  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  open  the  bowels,  because  their  fecal 
oontents  are  scybalous  and  need  both  time  and  fluids  to  enable  them  to 
pass.  But  the  action  of  this  class  of  medicines  is  to  increase  power* 
fully  and  rapidly  the  propulsive  action  of  the  intestines  without  giving 
them  time  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  condition  of  their  contents. 
This  must  therefore  add  fhel  to  the  fire  of  irritation  and  make  worse  the 
badsymstoms.    And  moreover  they  are  probably  incompatibie  with 
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the  pathology  of  the  dit  ease.    After  the  bowels  are  relieved  there  ii  no  ' 
need  certainly  to  employ  them. 

The  third  result  to  be  sought  after  in  the  treatment  is»  relief  ftom 
the  lever.  And  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means  ap- 
plied for  that  purpose  to  our  autumnal  fevers.  I  rely  very  much  upon 
the  sulphate  quinine  exhibited  during  the  remission,  when  there  is 
no  other  complication,  and  the  fever  does  not  subside  with  the  other 
symptoms  under  the  treatment  instituted  for  their  relief. 

Complications  must  be  treated  according  to  their  nature,  and  if  the 
patient  sinks,  brandy,  quinine  or  such  other  stimulants  as  the  case 
may  demand  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  convalescence,  as  in  other  diseases,  is  sometimes  very  rapid,  at 
others  very  protracted,  and  has  nothing  peculiar,  either  in  its  nature  or- 
treatment. 

An  idea  prevails,  that  perfect  recovery  of  health  after  an  attack  of 
milk-sickness,  but  seldom  if  ever  takes  place.  *  This  I  conceive  to  be 
an  error.  *Tis  true,  after  a  very  severe  attack,  there  is  a  shattered 
state  of  the  constitution  left,  just  such  as  remains  after  an  attack  of  any 
other  equally  severe  disease. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  clearly  the  treatment  that  I  instituted,  the 
fbllowing  case  is  submitted  with  the  remark,  that  it  occurred  about  ten 
miles  from  Salem,  and  was  not  visited  so  often  even,  as  once  a  day. 

Ca$e. — ^Called  Saturday  July  20,  1844,  to  see  T.  P.  an  unmarried 
man  aged  28  years,  rather  robust.  Says  he  felt  unwell  on  Wednesday, 
but  continued  his  work  until  night.  Thursday  morning  eat  his  break- 
fast, but  threw  it  up  soon  after,  and  has  been  vomiting  ever  since  at 
short  intervals;  sometimes  every  five  minutes,  sometimes  an  hour  inter- 
vening, accompanied  with  a  pain  in  his  limbs,  and  a  severe  burning 
pain  in  his  stomach. 

Saturday  eveniri^. — Found  him  with  a  dry  skin,  painful  extremeties; 
white  furred  tongue,  vomiting  every  thirty  or  forty  minutes;  severe 
burning  pain  in  his  stomach,  bowels  without  passage  for  sixty  hours, 
and  then  scanty,  pulse  90,  full,  quick  and  soft.  Gave  opium  grs.  jss.  to  be 
repeated  with  a  little  cal.  and  ipecac;  if  the  vomiting  continues,  to 
he  followed,  this  evening  with  cal.  grs,  xv.,  and  that,  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, with  castor  oil. 

Sunday  morntti^.— Rested  last  night  after  taking  the  second  dose  of 
opium,  dec.,,  but  by  mistake  has  taken  thirty  grs.  cah  instead  of  fif- 
teen. Vomited  once  or  twice  this  morning,  throwing  up  the  castor  -oil 
that  had  been  given,  bowels  not  moved,  pulse  70.    Use  eoda  powders 
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to  check  the  vouiting,  and  caetor  oil  to  open  the  boweU^  and  the  syringe 
if  necessary. 

Monday* — Heard  he  still  vomited  occasionally;  howels  moved  several 
tinles  yesterd&y  evening,  burning  in  the  stomach  still  continues;  sent 
soda  powders,  camphorated  ether,  and  a  blister  for  the  epigastrium* 

Tuetday  tnaming* — Vomits  occasionally  when  too  much  fluid  accumu- 
lates. Bowels  open,  pain  in  stomach  not  so  bad;  tongue  brown,  skin 
dry,  pulse  70,  not  so  full  as  before,  limbs  painful;  thirst  continues.  Or- 
dered, lOgrs.  dovers*  powders  every  six  hours,  with  50  grs*  spt.  nit. 
ether  to  be  intervened  by  jide  saL,  epsoix^  in  soda. 

Wednetday  morning, — Vomited  three  or  four  times  yesterday  after- 
noon, and  night;  rested  tolerably  well  last  night;  some  pain  in  his  stom- 
ach to-day;  skin  moist,  toogue  brown,  thirst  unabated,  pulse  60  sofl  and 
natural,  bowels  open.  Cream  of  tartar  water  to  drink,  10  gts.  dovers 
powder  to-night,  and  foot  bath.  To-morrow  morning  2k  grs.  quinine 
every  two  hours  until  four  doses  are  taken  if  the  fever  does  not  rise  too 
soon. 

Thursday  aflemoon, — But  little  fever,  no  pain,  thirst  slight,  skiA 
moist,  tongue  beginning  to  clean.  A  dovers  power  to-night,  and  three 
2  grs.  qui.  powders  in  the   morning.    Convalescence   rapidly  ensued. 

This  was  regarded  as  a  very  plain  case  of  Milk-sickness. 

Having  thus  given  my  opinion  about  the  disease  called  milk-sickness 
in  other  respects,  I  propose  now  to  examine,  so  far  as  I  am  capable,  into 
its  cause,  having  already  intimated,  that  I  held  doubts  respecting  its 
having  but  one  source,  viz:  the  product  of  animals  affected  with  the 
Trembles,  This  is  at  variance  however  with  the  universal  opinion,  so 
far  as  my  information  extends,  of  both  the  medical  writers,  and  the  peo- 
ple who  inhabit  the  districts  of  country  where  it  prevails.  The  evi- 
dence I  have  leads  me  to  believe,  that  a  majority  of  the  cases  have  their 
exciting  cause  in  this  way.  But  I  have  seen  instances,  where  with  an 
undoubtedbelief  existing  with  the  patient  himself,  that  such  was  its 
origin,  he  was  unable  to  trace  it:  and  concluded  h^  must  have  contract- 
ed it,  at  some  unknown  time  and  place.  And  again  I  believe  I  have 
seen  the  same  set  of  symptoms,  in  patients  who  had  not  had  the  least 
opportunity  of  contracting  it  from  that  source. 

This  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  view  I  take  of  the  character  of 
the  disease  itself,  not  believing  it  to  be  a  disease  sui  generis,  but  a  mere 
complication  of  a  disease  already  having  an  existenee  in  every  nosolo- 
gical arrangement  of  haman  maladies,  via:  Renittent  Fever. 

It  seems  tome,  that  the  idea  of  this  being. a  separate  and  dislinct 
disesie,  coold  not  have  been  Isffmed  at  the.  bad  side,  by  pi^sieians  oapa* 
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U»of  invettigfatlng  Its  features,  and  gWing  proper  welglit  to  its  symp* 
t6m8.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  an  opinion  received  from  the  people, 
who  dcew  their  inferences  before  medica)  men  were  known  in  the 
frontier  settlemenU,  where  milk-sickness  prevailed  in  its  most  alarming 
extent.  These  might  vqry  readily,  through  ignorance,  and  inability  to 
discern  its  real  character,  suppose  it  to  be  the  effect  of  a  specific  poison 
and  entirely  disoonnected  from  every  known  lesion  of  the  human  frame. 
They  certainly  would  not  be  likely,  left  to  their  own  resources,  to  con« 
elude  that  the  yellow  fever  which  overpowers  its  victim  in  a  few  hours, 
could  have  the  same  origin  with  the  mild  remittent  of  southern  climes, 
which  rnns  its  course  in  a  few  days,  and  leaves  its  subject  apparently 
none  the  worse  for  its  existence;  and  yet  I  believe  that  the  identity  of 
their  cause  is  an  admitted  fact.  I  do  not  wonder  therefore  that  these 
people  should  be  led  into  error,  nor  that  ignorant  or  pretended  physicians 
should  be  deceived  by  them.  But  it  does  strike  me  as  a  little  singular, 
that  all  medical  men  and  especially  those  who  undertake  to  enlighten 
their  brethren,  and  the  world  upon  this  subject,  should  swallow  down 
the  profiered  error,  without  inquiry,  or  objection.  A  physician  settling 
in  a  neighbourhood  where  this  ferm  of  disease  prevails,  is  told  that  it  is 
something  peculiar,  and  unlike  everything  that  has  ever  met  his  obser- 
vation before.  And  visiting  his  first  patient,  thus  prepossessed,  he  is 
ready  and  sure  to  find  just  what  he  has  gone  prepared  to  see. 

I  too  was  led  to  believe  in  the  specific  character  of  this  disease  upon 
my  first  settling  in  Salem,  and  before  I  had  seen  an  example  of  it.  But 
was  fortunate  enough  to  be  called  to  five  or  six  cases  without  an  intima- 
tion from  the  messenger,  or  any  one  else  of  what  I  was  to  see,  and  was 
surprised  to  find  upon  their  recovery  that  I  had  quite  a  reputation  as  a 
'^Milk-sick  doctor,'*  without  the  consciousness  of  having  ever  seen  a 
case.  And  certainly  subsequent  experience  has  not  taught  me  to  re- 
gard it,  as  a  disease  sui  generis. 

In  the  summer  of  1842  I  heard  frequently  of  a  disease  that  was  com- 
mitting dreadful  ravages  among  the  inhabitants,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Covington,  Miami  CO.,  Ohio,  and  to  gratify  my  curiosity,  I  visited  the 
place,  and  made  personal  inspection  of  its  symtoms. 

There  had  been  but  seven  or  eight  deaths,  but  having  all  occurred  in 
two  or  three  small  families,  it  looked  to  the  neighbors  like  sweeping 
every  thing  before  it  and  created  considerable  excitement  and  alarm. 
The  attending  physicians  denominated  it  "congestive  fever  ,**  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find,  upon  visiting  several  of  their  patients  with .  them, 
nothing  more  nor  less,  than  what  is  in  my  neighborhood  called  milk- 
sibknesB,  and  upon  inquiry  found  it  was  so  regarded  by  the  common 
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people  there.    Bat  the  phjeiciane  ecoflfed  at  the  idee,  eridently  looking 
for  something  yery  different,  ae  essential  to  that  disease. 

The  opinion,  that  it  is  hnt  a  form  of  miasmatic  fever,  carries  with  it 
nothing  ahsard,  or  that  cannot  he  sustained  by  analogy.  How  often  do 
we  see  excessive  pain  in  the  stonSach  and  vomiting,  characterize  the 
several  stages  of  an  intermittent.  I  have  now  a  patient  under  my  care; 
whose  exacerbation  of  a  tertian  intermittent,  is  spent  almost  exclusive- 
ly upon  the  gastro-intestinal  part  of  the  alimentary  tube  constituting  a 
severe  cholera  morbus.  Others  (and  I  have  two  recent  cases  in  my 
mind)  have  the  irritation  of  the  febrile  attack  spent  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  lungs,  causing  a  distressing  and  almost  incessant  cough.  Oth- 
ers again  are  so  affected  with  pain  in  the  head,  that  it  obscures  every 
other  unpleasant  symptom.  Add  to  these.  Neuralgia,  Cephalalgia, 
Odontalgia,  Ophthalgia,  dec.,  of  the  same  paternity,  and  without  going 
further,  we  see  sufficiently  the  varied  character  assumed  by  disorders 
acknowledged  to  have  malaria  as  a  common  parent,  and  they  are  such 
as  would  justify  us  in  classing  milk -sickness  with  the  same  family  with- 
out doing  violence  to  any  known  law  of  reasoning.  But  yellow  fever, 
in  all  its  malignancy,  as  well  as  in  its  mildness,  is  produced  by  malaria 
modified  by  intense  solar  heat,  and  it  may  be  by  other  undiscovered 
causes.  And  certainly  if  the  violence  of  the  symtoms  of  the  disease 
known  and  here  described  as  milk-sickness,  should  be  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  theory  of  its  cause,  as  now  submitted,  a  full  %nd  sufficient 
refutation  is  contained  in  the  history  of  yellow  fever. 

But  let  us  bring  the  argument  nearer  home,  by  turning  our  attention 
for  a  moment  to  other  complications  of  remittent  fever. 

Where  is  the  practitioner  of  any  experience  in  the  treatment  of  com- 
mon autumnal  fever,  that  has  not  been  compelled  to  abstract  blood,  and 
use  external  cold  to  prevent,  or  cure  a  threatened,  or  actual  inflamation 
of  the  brain  ?  Who  has  not  used  tartar  emetic  to  relieve  the  lungs, 
when  the  whole  force  of  the  fever  appeared  to  be  concentrating  itself 
there.  And  above  all,  who  has  not  had  more  or  less  occasion  to  use 
the  very  same  means  mentioned  under  the  head  of  treatment  for  the 
very  same  condition  there  prescribed  for,  but  in  a  minor  degree?.  Now 
if  this  be  true,  and  for  its  correctness,  I  appeal  to  every  man's  expe- 
rience, it  certainly  requires  but  slight  modifications  of  the  exciting 
cause  to  produce  this  latter  complication  more  frequently.  And  if  so, 
we  have  everything  we  find  in  milk-sickness. 

This  modifying  cauae»  I  shall  attempt  to  point  out  in  the  sequel. 
And  beside  all  this,  milk-sickness  occurs  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same 
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•localities,  and  frequently  in  the  same  family  at  the  same  time,  with 
what  every  one  acknowledges  to  be  remittent  fever. 

Bat  an  anonymous  writer  asks,  why  do  not  all  persons  contract  the 
disease  who  are  similarly  situated,  if  it  is  of  atmospheric  origin  1  I 
would  just  ask  this  **  great  unknown  /'  why  every  body  does  not  suffer 
from  ague,  who  is  exposed  to  the  malaria  which  produces  itt  or  why 
every  erudite  mind  like  his,  does  not  suggest  an  equally  profound 
query  1 

I  do  not  wish,  by  any  means  to  deny  the  agency  of  the  product  of  an- 
imals laboring  under  the  trembles,  as  an  exciting  cause,  for  as  I  have 
before  remariced  I  believe  a  majority  of  the  cases  are  excited  in  this 
way ;  but  I  only  want  to  show,  that  it  is  not  impossible  for  the  disease 
to  exist  independent  of  any  such  agency. 

The  only  testimony  upon  which  the  advocates  of  this  single  , origin 
rely,  is,  the  say  so,  of  what  they  call  "respectable-  farmers."  Now  I 
do  not  object  to  the  testimony  of  respectable  farmers,  in  any  thing  that 
appertains  to  their  calling,  but  to  think  of  relying  upon  them  in  a  mat- 
ter that  requires  the  nicest  observation  of  men  specially  educated  for 
the  purpose,  is  preposterous.  Why,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  adduce  the 
opinions  of  as  **  respectable  farmers  ,*'  as 'live,  as  satisfactory  evidence, 
I  will  prove  that  coiuumption  may  be  cured  by  conjuring;  hemmorrhagc 
checked  by  magical  words,  and  whooping  covgh  kept  away  by  an  fibra' 
cadabra.  But,  conclusions  drawn  from  such  doubtful  data,  are  never  to 
be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  scientific  investigations.  The  people  are 
all  prepossessed,  from  some  source,  (tradition  probably)  with  the  belief 
that  milk-sickness  comes  to  the  human  frame  solely  from  cattle ;  and 
whether  or  not,  they  are  able  to  trace  each  case  to  its  origin,  it  afiects 
not  in  the  least  their  established  opinions  ;  so,  that  without  designedly 
deceiving  a  physician,  they  will  tell  him  that  they  never  knew  an  ex- 
ample, but  what  was  brought  on  by  butter,  cheese,  milk  or  beef.  And 
even  Prof.  Drake  appears  very  willing  to  let  such  assertions  pass  for 
established  truths,  inasmuch  as  he  asserts  upon  the  authority  of  a  man 
and  his  wife,  whom  their  neighbors  did  not  consider  mendacious,  that 
milk->sickness  was  induced  in  them  by  skinning  a  cow,  dead  with  the 
trembles.  This  certainly  seems  like  stretching  the  cord,  or  else,  why 
does  not  some  other  person,  at  least,  be  heard  of  contracting  it  in  that 
way,  when  so  many  are  exposed.  The  truth  is  this  I  presume ;  they  had 
beenskinoing  a  cow,  and  took  sick  afterwards  withoutknowing  why,  and 
not  finding  a  cause  to  suit  them  better,  sagely  concluded  it  must  be  from 
skinning  thtU  coto. 

As  all  men,  whose  opinions  I  know  any  thing  of,  as  well  as  myself 
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concur  in  ascribinjor  a  greater  or  less  inflaence  to  cattle,  laboring  under 
a  disease  called  7>*nii6/e«  in  producing  milk-sickness,  I  shall  proceed  to 
the  spmptoms  as  they  appear  in  inferior  animals,  and  (^er  a  hypeibesis 
respecting  its  cause  among  them. 

The  following  animals  are  said  tosoffer  from  the  trembles,  viz :  hor- 
ses, cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  mules  originally,  and  dogs,  hogs,  cats,  chick* 
ens,  buzzards  and  crows  from  eating  the  carcass  of  animals,  that  died 
with  it. 

The  cow  may  be  selected  as  a  fair  representative  of  all  the  other  ani- 
mal8,and  I  shall  detail  the  symptoms,  as  they  are  said  to  manifest  them- 
selves  in  her,  and  similarly  in  all  other  brutes.  She  first  seems  listless, 
and  inattentive,  looses  her  appetite,  stiffens  in  her  joints,  if  she  makes 
any  exertion,  trembles  and  often  even  without  it ;  bowels  constipated^ 
abdomen  contracted,  lays  down  and  is  unable  to  rise,  or  does  it  with 
difficulty.  Sometimes  convulsions  terminate  her  existence,  at  others 
none  occur. 

The  treatment  of  trembles  is  very  simple,  consisting  of  Indian  com 
and  is  said  to  bo  very  effectual,  if  used  early,  opening  the  bowels,  and 
giving  speedy  relief.  It  is  very  freely  eaten,  even  in  the  latter  stages 
of  the  disease.  A  farmer's  wife  told  me  a  few  weeks  since  that  they 
fed  their  hogs  with  com,  but  gave  a  decoction  of  Phytolacca  decandia 
or  common  poke  to  her  cows  with  uniform  success. 

Cows  which  have  their  milk  regularly  drawn  are  said  not  to  suffer 
from  the  sickness ;  but  if  it  is  drawn  by  a  calf,  it  sickens  and  dies 
surely.  And  if  the  cow  goes  unmilked  for  a  short  time,  the  disease  sn- 
pervenes. 

The  milk,  butter,  cheese,  or  flesh  of  animals  having  the  trembles  are 
said  to  reproduce  the  disease  in  any  other  animals  eating  either  of  them, 
and  may  in  this  way  be  propagated  to  an  indefinite  extent. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  respecting  the  cause  of  the 
trembles  in  cattle.  None  of  them  however  have  stood  the  test  of  a 
close  examination,  without  failing  to  maintain  their  integrity,  not  even 
the  Rku8  theory  which  Prof.  Drake  was  at  so  much  pains  to  establish. 
Dr.  fiigelow  read  a  paper  before  the  Medical  Convention  of  Ohio  in  1843 
and  it  was  published  in  the  Western  Lancet  for  December  of  that  year, 
in  which  he  clearly  shows  that  Rhus  cannot  be  the  cause  of  it.  This 
was  the  only  theory  not  before  disproved,  and  its  overthrow  leaves  ev- 
ery one  at  liberty  to  enter  the  field  of  observation,  make  his  own  exami- 
nations, and  draw  his  own  conclusions  and  inferences.  Having  dcme 
this  I  have  by  a  course  of  reasoning,  satisfactory  to  my  own  mind  in- 
vested it  \^ith  the  beliefthat  the  trembles  are  of  malarious  origin,  and 
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f  shall  attempt  now  in  a  concise  manner  to  point  out  that  course  of 
reasoning.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  more  than  refer  to  McCulloch 
to  prove  that  malaria  will  affect  domestic  animals,  but  in  addition  to  that, 
Lancy,  the  celebrated  French  Surgeon  speaks  ot  an  inflammatory  fe- 
ver  of  a  violent  character  among  the  cows  and  oxen  during  the  campaign 
of  Italy,  from  this  cause,  and  Dr.  Wright  has  seen  a  dog  laboring  un- 
der a  regular  tertian  ague. 

Suppose  we  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  topography  of  the  country 
where  the  trembles  in  cattle  and  the  milk-sickness  in  man,  for  they  al- 
ways exist  together,  prevail. 

Writers  tell  us,  and  it  is  corroborated  by  my  own  observation,  that 
they  exist  only  in  localities  that  are  flat  generally,  or  have  spots  of  flat 
ground,  with  depressions,  that  contain  water  in  wet  seasons,  but  in  a  long 
drouth  become  completely  dessicated,  a  dense  growth  of  timber,  no 
matter  of  what  kind,  and  a  thick  undergrowth  of  either  shrubs,  vines 
or  plants.  These  situations  have  been  frequently  and  minutely  exam- 
ined, and  do  not  possess  any  thing  peculiar  in  geological  formation,  min- 
eral contents,  or  vegetable  production. 

But  when  brought  under  cultivation,  these  spots  lose  all  their  power 
to  produce  evil ;  and  hence  cattle,  kept  in  enclosed  and  cultivated  pas- 
tores,  never  suffer  from  the  trembles.  A  few  hours'  browsing  in  these 
infected  places,  is  sufficient  to  produce  fatal  results,  especially  if  those 
few  hours  belong  to  the  night;  and  some  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
at  no  other  time  than  between  sunset  and  sunrise,  would  any  evil  conse- 
quences ensue • 

Now,  let  me  state  what  is  essential  to  the  production  of  malaria,  and 
the  laws  which  govern  it  when  produced  as  set  forth  by  the  best  modem 
authority.  **  Dead  vegetable  matter,  a  high  temperature,  atmospherical 
air,  and  water  in  moderation,'*  are  essentially  requisite  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  noxious  substance,  and  it  *<  obeys  the  motions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  is  generally,  if  not  always,  combined  with  water  in  the  fqrm 
of  mist. 

It  adheres  to  solids — 

Fire  and  smoke  prevent  its  effects — 

It  follows  currents  of  air  occupying  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, and  not  rising  to  the  height  of  few  hundred  feet  unless  raised  by 
^  strong  breeze  or  by  the  sun. 

It  is  intercepted  by  groves  in  which  the  foliage  is  thick — houses  are 
thought  to  have  the  same  effect. 

It  acts  most  powerfully  before  the  rising  and  afler  the  setting  of  tho 
•un." 
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Who  does  not  see,  at  a  glance,  that  the  localities  where  cattle  contract 
the  trembles,  are  the  very  places  to  produce  malaria  in  its  most  concen- 
trated form.  Here  we  have  an  abundance  of  dead  vegetable  matter — 
here  we  have  atmospheric  air-->and  the  trembles  nor  milk-sickness  never 
prevail  until  there  is  high  temperature,  and  the  water  in  exposed  situa- 
tions evaporated,  and  partially  gone  in  those  protected  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.  Malaria 
must  also  exist  here  in  a  concentrated  form ;  for  both  the  large  trees  and 
the  smaller  undergrowth  serve  to  keep  both  the  sun  and  currents  of  air  from 
dispersing  it,  and  there  is  neither  fire  nor  smoke  to  prevent  its  effects. 

But  do  you  ask  how  cattle  received  iti  I  answer — we  have  already 
seen  that  it  adheres  to  solids,  and  remains  near  the  earth,  until  it  be  rais- 
ed by  some  foreign  cause.  And  the  stems,  or  twigs  and  leaves  of  the 
undergrowth,  are  in  the  right  situation,  and  afibrd  suitable  depositories 
for  it  as  it  is  generated.  And  moreover,  they  are  the  right  height  and  the 
kind  of  vegetation  that  cattle  naturally  feed  upon ;  and  they  therefore 
eai  the  malaria  with  their  food,  and  get  the  trembles — man  eats  them, 
and  gets  the  m i Ik-sick nesB— or,  being  exposed  to  this  concentrated  form 
of  malaria  himself,  and  being  predisposed,  gets  it  without. 

I  presume  a  predisposition  must  be  present  in  all  cases,  let  him  derive 
it  from  what  source  he  may ;  or  else,  why  does  not  every  individual  who 
is  qually  exposed,  equally  suffer? 

I  do  not  intend  to  touch  here  the  vexed  question  of  what  the  nature  of 
malaria  is.  That  may  be  settled  by  others ;  and,  determine  it  as  they 
may,  it  will  not  affect  my  theory  in  the  least,  so  long  as  the  laws  which 
are  at  present  acknowledged  to  govern  have  control. 

I  do  not  see  anything  unphilosophical  in  the  supposition,  that  the  ma- 
laria in  these  situations,  may  be  increasing  in  virulent  properties  from 
year  to  year.  That  which  adheres  to  annual  plants  falling  to  the  earth 
with  them,  when  cut  down  by  autumnal  frosts ;  and  that  sticking  to 
shrubs  washed  off  by  the  fall  rains,  lies  dormant  through  the  winter,  is 
resuscitated  by  the  same  means ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  new  malaria 
is  generated  the  following  year,  adds  itself  to  it;  and  thus,  from  season 
to  season  adds  to  its  power,  and  increases  its  deleterious  effects.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  if  the  season  is  very  toe/,  we  have  no  trembles  or  milk-sick- 
ness, because  there  is  too  much  water;  and  if  it  is  very  dry,  we  have 
no  trembles  or  milk-sickness,  because  there  is  not  water  enough.  And 
if,  in  the  midst  of  an  endemic  of  this  character,  a  heavy  rain  sets  in,  it 
immediately  checks  its  increase  until  the  surplus  water  is  brought  down 
to  its  former  quantity :  thus  corresponding  exactly  with  the  condition  of 
the  elements  essential  to  the  production  of  malaria. 
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We  find  in  this  theory,  too,  a  rational  ■olution  of  the  qaery,  why  clear-' 
ing  up  and  tilling  the  land  ii  a  preventative  of  the  tremblei,  becanie  it 
takes  away  the  thick  timber  and  undergrowth  that  must  be  present  to 
form  this  kind  of  taalaria,  and  present  it  in  a  way  that  it  may  reach  the 
atomach  of  domestic  animals. 

If  I  am  asked  whence  arise  those  scattering  cases  of  milk-sickness  that 
occur  in  the  winter,  I  would  answer  as  the  Yankees  are  sometimes  sdd 
to  do>  vis:  by  asking  another;  that  is,  whence  arise  those  scattering  ca- 
ses of  remittent  and  intermittent  fever  that  occur  ^n  the  winter  1 

How  it  is  that  this  poison^  when  taken  into  the  system  of  one  animal, 
«an  so  innoculate  the  secretions  and  all  the  sofl  tissues  of  the  body  aa  to 
produce  the  same  train  of  morbid  symptoms  in  another,  partaking  of  any 
of  them  for  food,  is  a  problem  that  I  leave  for  solidists  and  humoralists 
to  solve,  reminding  them,  however,  that  the  solution  would  lose  none  of 
its  difficulties  if  it  were  demonstrated  to  have  sprung,  in  the  first  place, 
from  a  mineral  or  a  vegetable  origin. 

Salem,  Oct.  9th,  1844. 


Aat.  fL^On  the  Seat  er  Seurcc  of  Common  ConvuliUmM.  By  T*  Wil- 
Ki waoN  Kino,  F.  R.  C%  S*  E*  Prevailing  views.^CopiUary  dimtrder, 
€9iineet€d  wUk  other  di$ea»e^  encroaching  by  cms  cerebri,  or  crtu  cere- 
belli,  on  ihe  pone  varolii;  or,  beginning  in  thie  body,  ii  the  only  {!) 
€au$e  of  cowoukiofiMi  objections. 

It  ie  a  little  remarkable,  that  hitherto  there  has  been  no  settled  opin- 
ion in  the  profession,  as  to  the  primary  seat  of  derangement  in  convul- 
•ive  afibctions.  Dr.  Hall  and  some  others  seem  to  refer  the  spasms  to 
general  disorder  of  a  specific  nature  in  the  spinal  marrow*  Others  im- 
IMto  them  rather  to  meningeal  or  to  superficial  afibctions  of  the  cere- 
brum. I  do  not  know  whether  any  authority  might  be  collected  in  favor  ^ 
of  the  views,  which,  by  degrees,  and  unawares,  by  the  aid  of  pathology, 
I  have  formed  for  myself,  and  which  I  am  led  to  advocate  in  consequence 
of  hearing  difierent  expressions  of  the  nncertainty  and  discrepancy  that 
prevails  in  the  matter.  The  substance  of  what  I  am  about  to  unfold, 
was  pretty  well  declared  in  my  last  paper,  but  having  subsiequently 
thought  that  a  mere  statement  on  so  great  a  point  was  little  likely  to 
meet  with  favor  from  any  class  of  physicians — the  necessary  induction 
of  a  suitable  array  of  facts,  by  the  aid  of  a  friend,  has  been  made,  and 
this  rather  wearisome  task  of  compilation,  I  now  think,  pretty  tho- 
roughly done,  is  not  without  a  clear  prospect  of  other  advantages. 
Vol.  III.— 31 
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GoDvalBionSy  wh^h  leave  the  patient  as  well  as  ever,  even  after  ouLoy 
pttackSj  cannot  be  expected  to  have  any  visible,  permanent  local  altera- 
tion connecte4  w|th  them.'^  Shall  we  suppose,  a  sudden  blush  or  tranai- 
tf>r7  injection  of  the  part  (such  (^.s  that  in  the  face,  or  the  coma  in  epi-. 
lepsy,  indicate),  or  only  a  change  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  the  ner- 
.Yous  endowment.  To  hi^ve  a  clear  understanding  of  the  local  soaroe  of 
9ach  convulsive  movement^  would  be  no  small  help  to  the  right  conside- 
ration of  particular  affections  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  1  am 
not  without  expectation  of  being  able  to  furnish  suph. 

In  the  first  place,  I  shall  proceed  to  show  what  I  have  concluded  the 
jpons. varolii  has  to  do  with  convulsions — for,  here,  all  motor  tracts  con- 
verge— and,  here,  one,  thrust,  as  it  were,  may  stir  up  every  muscle  of 
the  body* 

I  assume  that  no  affection  of  bone,  nor,  indeed,  any  meningeal  affec- 
tion, necessarily  affects  brainor  nerve,  and  I  could  almost  add  no  tumor. 
I  see  that  all  the  affections  here  named  begin  and  go  on  to  a  great  extent 
without  nervous  symptoms,  and  that  the  signs  of  nerve-disease,  when 
they  do  supervene,  proceed  iramediatly,  and  without  any  strict  relation 
of  duration,  degree,  or  consequences,  to  the  extraneous  disorder.  I  find, 
moreover,  two  sets  of  real  nerve  disorders,  t.  e.,  Istly,  with  a  palpable 
caoee  and  a  definite  site ;  and,  3ndly,  devoid  of  Tisible  local  change ;  and 
I  cannot  doubt  bat  tkat  some  of  the  latter  are  fkirly  illustrated  by  the 
fbrmer.  A  new  and  gradual  growth  deranges  no  nerve  fibre— a  stmmooB 
tutaerele  in  the  thalamus  gets  laTge,  unsaspected ;  and  consequent  affec- 
tions of  the  opposite  arm  come  anddecline  variously,  according  to  the 
varying  incidental  changes  in  the  brain,  aroand  the  tubercle.  Snoh  a 
body >  .in  a  renovated  constitution,  rather  wastes,  turns  to  cholesteriae, 
.and  may  be  unheeded  through  a  long  life.  Strumous,  cancerous,  infian- 
matory  and  apoplectic  diieases  of  the  brain  are  occasionally  finind  to  be- 
oome  er rested  at  every  stage lof  their  course,  as  when  wastiog  or  otiwr 
4isordera^ elsewhere*  come  into  greater  activity. 

On  the  other  hand  I  think  it  is,  in  the  main,  pretty  certain  that  eysts^ 

tumorsi  inflammations,  aofteninga,  extravasations^  whose  sise  or  eztea* 

,  aion  may  gradually  encroach  on  the  pons,  induce  oonvulsions  before 

.  the  fimJ  eomar-*a  certain  state  of  inject  ion »  or  nutrition,  or  of  nenre* 

irritatioD,  preoeding  total  oppression. 

•    With  regard  to  the  details  of  common  diseases,  and  the  history  of  the 


*  Oliyqr  quotes  casea  of  ancient  epilepsy  in  which  strumous  tubercles  i 
to  roe  to  have  been  formed,  rather  as  consequences  than  precursoxs^in  the  pons 
varolii,  pyramids,  &c, 
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tonne^  and  of  the  effeoti  of  treatment,  I  aarew  freely  tiiat  I  hold  very 
light  all  that  does  not  explicitly  show  the  hourly  influence  of  teaipem- 
tiure,  uid  prove,  too»  that  the  narrator  lias  had  his  eyeaopen  to  this  grand 
perverting  or  assisting  influence.  The  surface  has  about  the  largest 
function,  and  correlative  internal  agencies,  for  good  or  bad!  What  do 
we  hear  of  allthie!  An  eminent  physician  ordered,  in  rapid  phthisis, 
a  little  fire-basket  into. the  empty,  open  fire*p)a0B  of  a  cold  room,  to  ift- 
erease  a  purifjing  draught— another,  advocating  warmth  in  acute  inflam- 
mations, cute  off  the  top  of  the  door  to  diffuse  the  colder  air  over  the 
ceiling,<i^(we  might  ask,  how  would  the  experiment  succeed  with  wa- 
ter?)— ^but  I  simply  wish  to  shew  that  the  physics  of  warm  air  is  not 
rightly  considered,  and  that  its  physiological  effects  are  still  less  rigidly 
appreciated.  I  would  not  offend,  but  I  cannot  forbear  asking,  if  it  be 
right  to  accept  of  a  theory  of  irritations,  and  spasms,  and  sympathies, 
from  those  who  certainly  do  not  dwell  on  the  possibility  that  cold  may 
be  a  cause  of  convulsions,  eruptions,  palsy,  fevers,  discharges,  or  arres- 
ted secretions ;  and  who  seem  to  deny  that  worms,  dentition,  irritatiout 
sympathy,  ai^d  the  like,  may  occasionally  be  imaginary.  The  best  ac. 
count  I  know  (which  I  scarcely  dare  name,)  of  the  causes  of  convul- 
sions, totally  omits  all  referisnce  to  cold.  It  may  seem  vexatious,  fool- 
ish, vainglorious,  or  what  not,  but  still  I  hold  on  to  the  conviction  of 
years,  that  the  clinical  history  of  a  dangerous  case,  when  regardless  of 
such  things  as  clothing,  of  open  windows,  and  other  scarcely  less  glar- 
ing influences  of  the  same  kind,  is  a  very  indifferent  substitute  for  the 
true  account  of  diseases  snd  of  remedies. 

Every  known  disorder  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  lesions  of  motion  (ri- 
gidity, spasm  or  palsy,)  and  of  sense  (pain,  darting  or  numbness,)  in  pro- 
portion to  its  severity,  and  only  in  parts  behio  the  seat  of  the  disorder; 
but,  if  these  affections  involved  the  excitor  cords  of  some  physiologists, 
surely  we  should  have  universal  disturbances. 

The  convulsions  of  known  spinal  diseases  are  all  comparatively  limit- 
ed or  insignificant- 

To  what  nervous  lesions  do  we  look,  for  most  general  palsy,  or  tre- 
mor 1  As  disease  approaches  the  centre  of  the  pons,  so  general  convul- 
sion or  fatal  paralysis  attends.  Blow  tumors  thus  indicate  the  site  of 
the  transitory  actions  which  cause  coavubions.  The  same  diseasee  in 
the  cerebrum,  cerebeUnm  and  spinal  marrow,  cause  no  general  c<mvul- 
sions.  These,  assertions  I  hope  to  make  good.  If  any  one  should  think 
he  can  do  as  much  in  opposition,  I-can  only  wish  to  see  it. 
'    1,  Th$re  are  eyirMNw  di$$ates  ^/ike  esrs^mm,  whiehf  approochwg^  the 
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poHB  varoKhproditce  eammision§fJtni  of  the  oppMiie  die  ^ihe  fod^, 
mid  then  gtneraUy* 

2.  There  are  vortbuf  dutU9e»  of  the  eerehttkBtmywkich^  grmdmmlfy  m^ 
ftaneing  upon  ii»  crura^  Sre*^  cau§€  conmMan$fJini  of  the  oppooiU  tidt  of 
the  body^  and  then  generally. 

8.  There  are  ifarious  dUeatet  of  the  tuber  mmuiare  ileelf,  %»hieht  im 
their  coune,  usucUly  $et  up  untoergai  eomouUioni. 

4.  There  are  $ome  esceptione  to  the  abo^e  ettUemeniSf  tut  the  eoneidera'- 
Hon  of  them  rather  iUudrateM  than  refute*  the  mam  prine^iee  adoaneed. 

These  points  are,  I  think,  established,  seriatinsi  in** the  fbllowing  four 
sections: — 

Section  1. — k  woman,  aged  77,. had  violent  conwiUiansofthe  leftarm^ 
which  returned  every  two  or  three  days  for  ten  weeks,  with  wteknesv  of 
the  arm — then  weakness  of  the  leg,  and  gradually  complete  hemiplegia, 
the  convulsion  then  ceasing — speech  then  lost,  but  mind  entire-^eath 
after  eleven  months  without  any  other  symptom.  A  hard,  yellow,  can- 
cerous fiia<«,  larger  than  a  duckU  egg^  and  composed  of  many  lobes  in 
the  substance  of  the  right  hemisphere.  Rostan  (12aino/tf«menl  da  Cer^ 
seau.) — Abercromble,  p.  497. 

A  female,  st.  27,  had  softening  in  the  centre  of  the  right  hemisphere, 
and  some  injection  of  the  other,  anteriorly.  Left  arm  and  right  cheek 
violently  convulsed;  (sense  and  mind  good);  then  all  parts  were  afiect- 
ed,  the  arms  more  than  the  legs. — Spillan^s  Andral,  p.  139. 

A  boy,  aged  16  months,  formerly  healthy,  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  convuUion,  It  affected  chiefly  his  right  nde,  which  was  very  strongly 
convulsed.  He  had  a  second  attack  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
after  which,  he  had  fover,  blindness,  and  loss  of  the  power  of  deglnli* 
tion.  In  this  state  he  continued  ten  days,  when  he  had  another  fit,  and 
after  this,  he  gradually  recovered  his  sight  and  deglutition.  From  this 
time  there  was  a  dfigree  of  paralygit  of  the  right  side^  but  in  other  re* 
spects  he  enjoyed  good  health  for  four  years.  He  then  had  epileptic  pa- 
roxysms, which  at  first  occurred  once  in  two  months,  but  gradually  in- 
creased in  frequency.  After  a  much  longer  Interval  than  usaal,  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death,  the  fits  returned  after  a  fright,  recurred  with 
great  frequency,  and  were  fktal.  Ho  was  then  12  years  of  age;  his 
right  side  had  continued  weak ;  and,  at  tho  time  of  his  death,  the  right 
lower  extremity  was  three  inches  shorter  than  the  other;  his  intellec^ 
had  been  weak,  so  that  he  never  could  be  taught  to  read.  On  the  sur- 
face  of  the  brain,  under  the  left  parietal  bone,  there  was  a  tumor  the 
9%ee  of  an  egg^  situatcNi  betireen  the  pia  mater  and  the  arachnoid ;  in- 
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temally,  it  was  ^a  white  and  somewhat  glatinoasa|>pearance»  hot  very 
firm,  and  when  cat  into»  seme  seroos  fluid  was  discharged  from  it ;  no  ef- 
fusion.   Commanicated  by  Dr.  Beilby.— Abercrombie,  p.  434* 

A.  man,  at.  40,  had  pain  and  throbbing  in  the  Ufi  dde  of  the  head  fpr 
two  months,  followed  by  conTobtons  in  paroxysms  of  the  right  limbs; 
mind  long  clear;  great  softening  with  pus  through  the  interior  of  ih» 
^fi  hemisphere;  a  blood-*clot,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  l^  thalamus. 
«— Abercrombie,  p.  91. 

A  man,  aged  42,  seyerely  phthisical,  with  fietid  discharge  from  ear; 
all  parte  suddenly  convulsed,  rii^ht  h^md^  through  the  night ;  exhausted. 
Fungoid  (1)  tumor,  size  of  a  small  chesnut,  outside  the  left  lateral  ven<> 
tvicle«*-Bright,  p*  131. ' 

A  female,  at.  16,  had  acute  softenings  of  the  hemispheres,  superficials, 
•xoept  deep  changes  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  1^  brain.  There  were 
convulsions — most  of  the  right  arm,  and  least  of  the  left  side— Z^mcet, 
1841-S,p«75& 

A  man,  aged  88,  liable  to  twitchings  and  OfHstaxis,  Ac,  after  a  fall 
had  stupor,  Adc*  Left  Umbo  violently  convulsed )  great  clot  between  the 
bone  and  dura  matsr  on  the  side  of  the  right  hemispheret-^Bright,  p. 


A  man,  aged  fiO,  had  a  chronic  sdid  tumor,  four  inches  long,  on  rif^ 
anterior  cesubral  lebes,  and  twitchings  of  left  limbs.— Bright,  p.  844. 

A  man,  aged  90,  had  softening  of  0pHc  ihalamu$  0/  right  side ;  difflu* 
enl  sute  of  fiirniz;  tetanic  phenomena  at  first;  subsequently, alterna- 
tiens  ef  paralysis  amd  cemmittve  movmnenU  of  l^  side  of  body.-^pil- 
lan's  Andral,  p,  14^ 

A  man,  at  41  f  had  cancer,  the  size  of  a  pullet's  e^g^  in  the  left  cor» 
pus  striatum,  thslamus  and  Jiemisphere ;  hemiplegia  of  long  standing, 
preceded  by  pains,  occupying  the  side  of  the  cranium,  opposite  the  pa- 
ralysis; intellect  perfbct ;  suddenly  a  volent  attack  of  epilepsy,  followed 
by  profound  coma,  in  which  the  patient  died« — Spillman's  Andral,  p.  101. 

A  young  fiimale  All  from  a  height,  senseless;  severe  convulsions ; 
died  the  sixth  day4  superficial  brain*lesione;  bloody'«eft0ning,  the  size 
ef  a  small  itofoul^  beneath  the  hinder  part  of  the  cetpos  callosum.*- 
Mght,  p.4as. 

A  man,  aged  Si,  severe  headache;  watchlhkiess  and  imbecility  of  the 
head;  blindness  of  the  left  eye,  and  after  a  month,  of  the  right;  epneul- 
dm  jwresyfSM,  which  «ontiMied  io  recur  Itr  eix  mtethe  1  they  then  ctfas- 
edy  and  he  died  ef  pectoral  eemplalaAs. 

Szleasire  disease  ef  the  luiga;  SMch  eiiwioa  la  the  himla;  in  the 
enbftance  of  the  left  hemispher«|  a  fwner  larger  thm  «fi  1^,  weighing 
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fmirteen  dreebnui ;  it  wm  covered  hj  a  fine  mo,  end  inteneUj  wm  white, 
firm  and  aniforniy  xeeembling  coagulated  albumen,  but  harder.  Feliz, 
Platerus,  Liber  1, 106«-«Abttcrombie,  p.  481. 

A  lady^aged  49,  of  a  aer<^ulas  habit;  fradaal  failmeof  memoTf, 
sifht  and  hearing ;  inartionlate  speech ;  epUepiicpa^afmiUf  at  first  once 
in  the  fortnight,  afterwards  more  frequent ;  her  gait  feeble  and  tottering ; 
died  in  six  months.  A  y^r  before  her  death,  she  had  been  mach  stnnned 
by  a  fikll  down  a  stair. 

A  /umor,  the  siae  of  a  small  orange,  lay  on  the  pars  petR)sa  of  the  left 
temporal  bone,  incliaing  to  the  opposite  side,  and  prodociaf  great  de* 
press  Ion  in  the  snhetance  of  the  btmia ;  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves,  and 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  were  compressed  and  stretched  by  the  to* 
mor.  Internally,  it  ooiwisted  of  a  soft  nniibrm  sabstHnce,  resembling 
the  cineritious  matter  of  the  brain^— Oommanicated  by  Dr.  Hay. — ^Ab*- 
ercrombie,  p.  482; 

Section  2. — A  female,  et.  81,  had  pain  in  the  occipital  region  of  three 
months  date ;  hemiplegia  of  left  side  estabUdied  gradual^ ;  latterly, 
eonvalsive  movements  of  the  paralysed  limbe ;  blindness ;  considerable 
softening  of  right  lobe  of  oerebelhim.--8pilUn^i  Andral,  p.  209; 

Osteo-fibrous  tumors,  of  the  size  of  a  pullet's  egg,  on  under  surface  of 
tentorium  cerebeOi,  to  which  H  closely  adheres;  ootaralsive  movements 
at  intervals,  with  hemiplegia  of  the  side  eppeafte  that  where  tfaetmoor 
was;  atrophy  of  lobe  of  cerebeUum  corresponding  to. the tnmor^  D^th 
by  a  cerebral  hfimmerrhage  in  a  man,  et»'47.»*«£l^iniiail*s  Andral,  p»  2. 

A  girl, «t.  7,  with  incipient  phthiels, had feren,  head«pain,aad  disUir* 
'  bances,  ten  days ;  then  eoiwuUioTu  of  the  ri^^ht  limbg;-  its  ior  fburor  five 
days ;  filial  coma.  Summit  of  right  hemisphete  soibsnedone  inohdeep ; 
solid  infiltratioii  of  the  coverings  here ;  eeafttered  minnbetubendeo;  and^ 
at  thBjunetwn^  iftktl^  etiu  arOfri  uHh  tkt  poRt^  *  mi  im^teri«^sr«' 
cutar  moBiy'  of  coneiderable  extent,  mtxed  with  advenlitieiis  ^lembraM^ 
-^Abererombie,  p.  81. 

A  female,  ot.  19»had  a  pamlent  eytt,  the  siie  of  a  fitaUet's  egg,  in  the 
centre  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  eerebellom..  Th^  WMrfiiet  pain 
at  the  base  of  tbveoet^ut;  theft  paralysis,  with  oamiraettoDof  theright 
limbs ;  general  convulsions ;  mind  long  free* — Spillan's  A«lral,.p»  SOU 

A  gill, Bt. 4, with  neiiiotieeap;  improving;  h«bdielh^te,4md wae/re- 
^nsnfiy  roneiilMA : 

In  tiie  i^bscauii^ef  the  ^Bt^kfmmf  eioae^  theiell  ymttM^wmf^ta^ 
bercle,  the  size  of  a  walnnt ;  andtenUa^brt-^Hi^l^lAe  bsrtteH^hny uli^ 
der  tAeiUkMkMk^wm  aaothet ,  fs^e>iiHr»hisrf<7|lnsied.   fB^^igh^y♦  Xil- 

..IWiWtlTiWfi«#^7«- ;•...•    .    .   ..1      .    •,     ..:■....   ;—..•• 
{To  be  continued.) 
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A«»  ^.^On  the  variou$  F\>rms  t^  CbmiUuiidnal  Peculiarity ,^i^  J. 
BowsB  Hakribon,  Eb^. 

We  are  well  aware  tbat  there  exirt  original  morbid  constitutional  pe- 
culiarities, the  essential  difierences  of  which  we  cannot  define,  and  yet 
we  may  describe  their  characteristic  appearances  and  habitudes.  Now 
these  states  of  the  system  have  often  been  confounded  with  the  patho- 
logical condition  which  are  incidental  to  them,  and  this  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  arise,  since  certain  aberrations  from  the  healthy  statQ 
contribute  to  the  production  of  partical'ar  diseased  actions.  Mr.  Law- 
rence observes,  in  his  •*  Surgical  Lectures  ,"  that  the  word  "  scrofula  '* 
is  sometimes  used  to  signify  a  certain  state  of  constitution,  and  at  other' 
times  a  local  disease.  Such  confusion  may  always  be  traced  to  the 
confounding  of  the  molecular  constitution  with  the  incidental  disease  to 
the  establishment  of  which  it  conduces.  The  separation  of  these  ob- 
viously different  conditions  will  be  apparent  when  we  have  treated  of 
the  relation  of  inorl>id  derangements,  and  shown  the  manner  in  which 
the  secbndaij  disorder  is  influenced,  and  in  some  measure  occasioned 
by  the  existence  of.  a  depraved  constitution. 

In  speaking  of  the  different  morbid  state*  of  constitution »  it  is  not 
easy  to  point  out  in  what  manner  they  may  be  discriminated,  because 
thtte exist lalitiie^jffadatiims  between  health  and  ^ch  vsriety;  and 
sametimei  the  devwtioa  frofm  health  im  appfareBfly-  so  Alif Ht,  thct  wo  ave . 
not'awmie  of  ite  exiatenee  uMil  the'B|iper?eiilioii  of  morbid  phenoosentr 
indicates^  fay  their  moditedekearaoter,  the*oviginal  disteoiper  of  the  eoar 
stituftton;  la  rektion  te  ecaroiik  this  renark  m  certaiidy  applicafatot 
ftr  we  are  olteii  at  a  Wee  to  say  to.  what  degree  of  abearration  tbft 
word  la  ito^ke  supplied^  an^  hence  aome  writera  kave  even  aaserted  tkat 
tkeffe«io  few  Bng^tehmen  who  ar»«xeDBpt  ^om  the  diaease« 

S^ofuhiiscothmonlysaid  to  be  ktidVti  by  an  unusual  delicacy  of 
stmetore.  'TheTskin  Is  generAMy  t)f  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fihe-' 
nes^,  which  hVLs  suggested  the^dea  of  thuisparency ;  it  is  soft  to  th^ 
touch,andfhemttalbl<»sdonotseeiii  topoasesa  that  degree  of  firmness 
\^ichia' characteristic  ofliealth.  fiyen  the  conf^ifntaation  of  the  body 
is  111  many  c^M  peculiar;  tire  ch%st  Mng  narrow  and  its  ^des  flat^ 
um^d;  yo  ks  to  -preWnt  coiisfdefalfljs  t^semblanee  to  the  breast  of  i' 
chtckeA  ^  tfie  cnds^bf  the  flngbrs  are  some wbV^t'ehlarged,  what  is  called 
«**chirtbed  ,**and  therllps  we'thidk'aTid  have  a  coArse  appetfrance;  Tltt 
corijiinctlva  ^s  afcd  ^*fabt*tfctl<i-of  ^Ae  diieaire'  ;*  it  has  a  pekrlywhili** 
nesa,wM<*hiifcr^«tt^apttycotttpicrt'tftbthfl^iiAerior  oFah  bystet'-she!!.'^ 
Bal  tfa6i4fh  mik^iit^'BtLidi<fhe  ttie^^haracti^A  df 'the  kch>fdh'di Afh^tt"; 
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it  II  pften  found  impomible  to  proaoiince  with  certainty  on  its  exi«« 
tence ;  and  in  many  cases  it  seems  to  be  in  a  latent  state,  or  rather,  to 
exist  in  so  slight  a  degree,  that  favourable  circamstances  are  necessa' 
ry  to  render  it  pa1|>able.  Perhaps  scrofula  may  be  considered  as  result- 
ing from  a  defective  organization  of  the  body,  as  though  the  nutrient 
process  was  incomplete — ^an  imperfect  assimilation  of  the  blood  to  the 
various  textures  of  the  body.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  all  causes  of 
depression  conduce  to  the  establishment  of  this  ibrm  of  constitution. 
There  seems  to  be  some  analogy  to  this  state  in  the  condition  of  plants 
which  have  grown  rank  in  an  unhealthy  soil,  and  are  deprived  of  the 
salutary  stimulus  of  the  light  of  day.  **  Toutes  les  causes  ,"  says  a 
French  writer,  **  que  nous  avons  indiquees,  en  agissant,  comma  nous 
I'avons  demontre,  d*une  mamiere  plus  ou  moins  directe  sur  la  nutrition, 
rendent  imparfaites  Teiaboration  et  ranimalization  de  tous  les  tissus» 
dont  la  substance  est  pour  ainsi  dire  crue  eiioleey  comme  celle  d*un  veg- 
etal, d*un  fruit  prive  pendant  son  developpement  d*air.  de  calorique  et 
de  lumiere ;  on  conceit  sans  difficulte  que  cette  imperfection  'substonti- 
elle  ne  doit  paas  affecter  au  meme  degre  tqus  les  tissus  de  Teconomie, 
et  qu'ellesemanlfestera  specialment  dans  ceux  qui  tiennent  le  dernier 
rang  par  leur  activite  vitale.** 

In  some  cases  the  pkyncal  appearances  of  constitational  dorange- 
iMnt  are  so  slight  or  subtle,  that  it  is  next  to  Impouible  to  pronounce 
oA  their  existence  by  the  mere  inspection  of  .the  body ;  and  in  these  in- 
elanees  we  are  led  to  conclude  on  the  presence  of  molecular  peooliarity 
ratker  by  a  negative  than  a  positive  method  o(  reasoning.  When  we 
have  evident  symptoms  of  disorder,  and  are  yet  unable  to  dtseover  any 
pnigroMive  morbid  derangement ;  when  we  can  discover  no  Jeelon  of 
parts,  and  yet  find  the  body  suffering  excessively  from  ctrenmetancee 
which  are  ordinarily  inadequate  to  occasion  mischief,;  and  when  thase 
signs  of  disturbance  are  of  a  varying  and  capricious  character— it  soema 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  disease  is  to  be  ascribed  to,  or  at  any 
rate  that  it  is  associated  with,  a  peculiarity  in  the  constitution.  We 
have  little  or  no  evidence  of  any  extraordinary  difference  in  many  of 
these  cases,  and  the  conclusion  is  rather  a  matteir  of  inference  than  one 
of  demonstration*  It  not  unfrequently  happens  that  females  of  fixW  aa4 
rabttst  appearance,  with  every  indication  of  health,  are  atrongly  affect* 
•d  by  the  most  triyial  circumstances,  and  o^peri^pce  the  moet  acnta 
pain  f^om  the  slightest  causes,  or  k\l  into  fiu  characteriied  by  ea^tra- 
ovdiaary  geaticulatioas.  It  would  seem  prohaUe,  therefore,  ^  theaa 
plienomena  arise  from  the  co-exlstti^ce  of  yaiious  deiraiiiMseiiU  with  • 
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ptrticuUr  ckaractar  of  constitotion.  AmoDgit  theie  aocompanylBif 
dlaorden,  th«  dentDgements  of  the  ulerine  sjatem  (probAbly  from  Um 
great  sympathy  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body  with  the  tttemc)  are 
chiefly  important,  and  hence  the  epithet  hysteric  (the  womb) 
has  been  applied  to  signify  this  excitability  of  body.  We  know  that, 
the  mobility  of  the  female  sex  is  (band  in  unison  with  a  greater  physi- 
cal delicacy,  and  it  may  be  conjectured,  with  some  probability,  that  a 
trariation  of  a  similar  natore,  but  more  subtle  and  intense  in  degree, 
may  be  the  occasion  of  an  extreme  mobility.  In  these  instances  it 
may  be  further  probable  that  the  nenrons  centres  are  more  especially 
cenoemed«  In  the  production  ci  hysteria,  as  we  have  stated,  a  [de- 
rangement of  the  uterine  Amotions  is  always  to  be  considered  as  a  very 
important  and  frequent  cause ;  but  this  subject  will  come  under  consid- 
eration hereafter. 

A  depraved  state  of  the  constitution,  more  strongly  marked  in  the 
osseous  system  than  elsewhere,  and  probably  to  be  distinguished  from 
scrofula,  is  described  under  the  denomination  of  rickets.  This  peculi- 
arity is  often  arrested  as  the  subject  advances  in  years,  so  that  it  is 
principally  seen  in  early  life.  The  bones,  being  preternaturally  softy 
become  distorted,  especially  those  of  the  inferior  extremities,  which 
support  the  weight  of  the  body.  The  pelvis  is  generally  small,  the 
skull  thick  in  places,  and  the  spine  curved,  ^hxa  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution is  often  associated  with  other  conditions  of  disease,  which 
together  constitute  a  formidable  malady;  but  in  other  instances,  where 
this  Is  not  the  case,  the  patient  ultimately  enjoys  a  robust  health,  so 
that  the  original  affection  is  only  evident  in  the  conformation. 

In  some  instances  the  molecular  changes  are  so  disguised  and  blended 
with  other  conditions  of  derangement,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say 
how  they  are  to  be  discriminated.  This  applies  more  especially  to 
what  may  be  regarded  as  the  acquired  comiiiuiion ;  for,  independent  of 
the  peculiarity  given  by  hereditary  transmiMion,  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are  many  circumstances  which,  even  acting  on  the  healthy  state, 
would  in.  process  of  time  derange  the  organization.  But  the  nature  of 
these  acquired  dispositions  will  be  better  understood  when  we  have  con- 
sidered the  other  conditions  of  disease  which  are  often  their  immediate 
occasions,  and  are  almost  uniTersally  complicated  with  them.  In  the 
qiean  time  we  may  notice  some  of  the  constitutional  changes  which  are 
acquired  from  the  agency  of  extrinaic  causes,  and  which  do  not  neces- 
sarily arise  from  the  pre-existence  of  other  disease. 

If  ow  the  healthy  cooditioa  of  the  tissnet  can  ottly  ho  welained  hgr  a 
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proper  mpply  of  food:;  and  a  olorbid  condition  of  body /which  i«  vary 
deverving  of  atteniion^  ia  inducod  by  a  want  of  food,  or  by  the  loi^ 
cootinuanoe  of  mnutritioua  food*    When  wq  oome  to  visit  the  poor  at 
their  own  homofl,  and  witnesa  their  habito,  we  cannot  fail  of  being' 
atruck  with  the  importance- of  this  eabject*  in  iti  bOarii^  on  what 
may  be  called  <<  the  acquired  ceajtifWion/*    EfBiy  one  may  live,  with* 
out  ii^jury,  for  a  time,  on  an  irregolar  kind  of  food;  bat  it  cannot  be 
continued  long  without  producing  a  deleteiuous  eflbet  on  the  system. 
Many  of  the  Irish  poor  ia  the  velghbarhood  of  Manchester  subaist  on  a 
very  precarious  diet.    Herrings  and  potatoes)  water-porridge,  and  tea 
without  milk»  and  often  without  sugar,  Ibm  the  ordinary  repast ;  some* 
times  a  little  bacon  is  added  to  the  meal*    U  wiU  be  readily  inigined 
that  habitual  juse  is  m^e  of  tobacco  and  dramdrinking^  which,  whilst 
they  impair  the  appetite,  are  no  real  substitutes  for  wholeione  artioles 
of  food«    Every  one  must  have  noticecl,  who  has  examined  the  bodies  of 
the  destitute  in  our  dissecting  rooms,  the  peculiar  pale  and  watery 
state  of  the  muscles.    They  seem,  indeed,  scarcely  like  muscles,  for  we , 
cannot  well  distinctly  trace  the  more  minute .  faciculi ;  they  seem  al- 
most to  have  lost  theii*  characteristic  appearance,  their  healthy  red  col- 
our and  proper  consistence.    Now  this  state  must  undoubted^  exist 
during  life.    I  am  sure  there  is  yet  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  in- 
quiring into  these  states  of  constitution  as  the  basis  for  a  proper  under- 
standing of  disease — not  by  vaguely  referring  to  tendencies  and  predis- 
positions, but  by  a  bona-fide  description  of  tlie  alteration  which  various 
circumstances  induce.    The  feel  6f  the  hand  is  often  a  good  criterion 
of  the  state  of  the  constitution.    I  am  generally  in  the  habit  of  exam- 
ining the  firmness  of  the  muscular  fibre  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  state  of  the  patient's  health.    We  may  in  Some  degree  ^uess  tt  the 
strength  of  the  constitution  by  the  touch  of  the  hand.    We  notice  the 
difference  of  texture  of  flesh  at  the  butcher^s,   and  shall  there  be  no 
difference  in  ourselves  in  health '  and '  disease  1 '  The '  appearance  df  the 
hand,  both  as  to  its  form  and  compaotness,  is  not  to'1)e  ovWrlooked,  and 
is  a  Very  significant  indication  of  molecular  peculiarity.  ^  f^e  acquir- 
ed depravity  of  constitution  to  which  we  have  alluded  is  much  aggra- 
vated, and  indeed  promoted,  by  the  mental  distress  which  neeeskatily 
accompanies  the  hardships  and  trials  of  poverty.    The  Subject  is   alla- 
ded  to 'by  one,  the  simplicfty  ahd  elegance  of  whose  stylii  fterved  to' 
adorn  whtltever  he  undertook  (nu/ium  quodtUiffii  nan  orhavit,)'  "The 
lower  races  of  animals , ••'says  Di-.'Golddmith,  in  hift  '»' Animated  ISFa- 
tnre  ,**  «  when  satisfied  ibr  the  inorhehtVare  perfect!/ ha(jpy.  '  But  ^  Ui* 
(^heirlrlie  iMli  MLnlMe-intiid  atiticf^tttes  dMi«ss,  and  fM*  tft^  ptiigs 
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of  want  «ven  'heSbre  it  anestt  him*  Tbos,  the  mind,  beinf  eontinoallf 
harraMed  by  the  situation,  it  at  length  influences  the  constitetion,  and 
unfits  it  for  all  its  functions*  Seme  cruei  disorder,  but  no  way  like  hnn* 
ger,  seizes  the  unhappy  suiferer:  so  that  almost  all  those  men  who 
have  thus  long  Itved  by  chance,  and  whose  every  day  may  be  coniiideffed' 
a  happy  escape  from  famine,  are  known  at  last  to  die  of  a  disorder  earn- 
ed by  hunger,  but  which,  in  common  language,  is  often  called  a  broken 
heartC  Some  of  these  I  have  kno^wn  myself  when  little  able  to  lelieve 
them."  Of  thin  condition  he  might  have  said  here,  as  he  has  done 
elsewhere,  *'  HmtH  mexperhu  ieqn^r,*^  ^ 

Some  depraved  states  of  constitution  which  acConipaAy  diseases  of  a 
malignant  nature,  are  included  under  the  general  term  of  the  cachectic 
diathesis.  These  seem  brought  about  by  a  variety  of  causes,  which 
depress  the  vital  powers  and  produce  continued* irritation,  and  probably 
a  constant  state  of  anxiety  of  mind  may  be  considered  ia  one  of  the 
most  efiective.  Hereditary  influences  have  likewise  much  to  do  with 
the  development ^of  these  peculiarities,  and  the  advance  of  life,  connect- 
ed as  it  is  with  particular  structural  alterations,  seems  very  favourable 
to  their  formation.  We  shall  notice,  in  a  subsequent  section,  those 
changes  Which  are  ^supposed  to  arise  more  immediately  in  the  fluids, 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  malignant  deposits. 

The  appearances  indicated  by  the  cachectic  state  mostly  precede  the 
manifestations  of  the  malignant  diseases  ;  but  of  ^this  there  can  be  no 
absolute  certainty,  because  we  cannot  always  say  that  the  interior  of 
the  body  is  perfectly  freel  In  many  instances,  we  undoubtedly  find, 
whether  or  not  it  produce  any  efiect  by  its  peculiar  .irritation,  that  the 
progress  of  the  local  complaint  is  at  all  events  attended  by  a  more  rapid 
and  comptete  exhibition  qf  the  depraved  nature  of  the  constitution. 

The>cach^ct\c  diathesisk  is  distinguished  hy  a  jallowness  of  counte* 
nance  and  a  dull  yellow  cast,  which  is  devoid  of  all  that  freshness  which 
w?  oaJlthe  iflofitn  of  hei44t« ,  There  is  a  partly  mdematQUs  feeling  com- 
nittnicated  to, the  t^ouch  without  the  accustomed  elasticity.  All  the  va- 
rious functions  of  the  body,  are  more  oi:  less  imperfectly  performed,  and 
the  mind  becomes  dejected,  whilst  )Lhe  countenance  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  .pre^nature  age*  But  tbif  const itutipn,  as  may  he  said  of  the 
others,  iw^y  )ie  evident. in, a>grpaler  or  less.de^vj^e^  an4 ,  to  what  extent, 
of  ;i(|0Bne)r||tioa,t)^,te^fi^  ia  to  Ve  applied  i%  i^t  po  ,|>e  ^^jtermined  with 
en^  jdegief  of  pre<4siQ]9H     -    .,.     .  .,    „     .,^„    ^.,,,. 

'  Maay  of  Iheobangeeiwhioli  aafe  naettrHl.t»TtWiHiQdy  M^«  alsQ  iBsypf- 
lam  iiithe)f«irt«ti9A'«>iiiieas«»heda«ee«R0h  iertortrenpylete  AreiOibhto 
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to  the  fuperTMitioii  of  certain  codditiona  of  deran^nneAU  Thiie»  the 
yarious  periods  of  life  may  be  said  to  border  cloeely  on  some  uorbid 
states ;  and  certainly  advanced  age  is  accompanied  with  constitutional 
changes  which  can  scarcely  be  separated  from  disease*  It  may  proba* 
bly  seem  incorrect  to  regard  as  disease  those  natural  alterations  which 
arise  in  the  course  of  time ;  but  when  we  consider  the  vagueness  of  the 
term  <'  disease**  (which  simply  signifies  a  want  of  ease,)  it  is  not  per^ 
haps  in  reality  so  improper.  In  old  age  the  various  organs  become 
gradually  incapable  of  discharging  their  several  functions,  or  can  only 
carry  forward  their  operations  with  groat  labour  and  imperfection*  The 
nutrition,  by  som^  curious  laws  of  animal  life,  becomes  altered,  and  the 
naturalelasticity  of  many  structures  is  lost  by  the  deposition  of  more 
rigid  textures ;  bone  occupies  the  place  of  cartilage,  and  the  osseous  tis* 
sue  itself  becomes  exceedingly  brittle.  Dr.  Cullen  was  in  the  habit  of 
stating,  in  his  lectures,  that  if  he  were  to  attempt  to  establish  a  stand- 
ard of  health,  it  would  consist  in  a  certain  size  in  the  conformation  of 
the  body — in  a  certain  vigour  of  action  affixed  to  a  certain  time  of  life  ; 
and  young  persons  not  arrived  at  that  period,  or  old  persons  who  have 
gone  from  it,  could  not  be  considered  as  coming  within  his  definition, 
though  at  the  same  time  not  in  a  state  of  disease.  Amongst  the  many 
circumstances  which  conduce  in  old  age  to  occasion  an  imperfect  tole» 
ranee  of  the  causes  of  disease,  we  may  enumerate,  the  obliteration  o^ 
many  capillary  vessels  by  the  shrinking  of  parts,  and  the  contraction 
or  alterations  of  structures ;  the  diminution  of  vital  energy,  and  prob- 
ably of  the  vital  affinities  which  regulate  the  operations  which  are  car- 
ried on  in  the  molecules  of  the  body;  the  gradual  failure  of  the  senses 
and  the  consequent  impairment  of  the  functions  which  are  in  some 
measure  dependent  on  sensation — the  decrease  of  animal  heat,  whethe' 
it  be  ascribable  to  the  obliteration  of  the  capillaries  and  failure  in  the 
circulation  and  respiratory  movements,  or  more  directly  on  changes  go- 
ing forward  in  the  nervous  centres.  The  loss  of  irritability  which 
attends  these  constitutional  changes  enfeebles  the  action  of  the  heart 
while  the  alterations  which  take  place  in  the  structure  of  the  brain' 
and  which  ars  rendered  evident  by  the  well-known  diminntion  of  the 
mental  powers,  are  inimical  to  many  of  the  functions  which  require  the 
supervision  of  the  brain.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  the  molecular 
constitution  of  various  parts  of  the  body  anf^n  changes,  in  the  course 
of  time,  which  must  give  a  new  character  to  the  system^  and  which 
though  perfectly  natural,  must  be  regarded  by  the  pathologist  as  highly 
imperUnt  in  their  waoMi  rriatioM.  It  most  be  eonfaasod  Ihat  these 
peeoliarltiee  aiemi^e  np  of  Mftrnl  iiiiinel  Jmrng^mmtiM  i  hot  H  is 
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perhapt  beMr  to  view  them  in  tiieir  totality,  because  the  changes  aae 
•e  general  and  ao  intimately  connected,  that  their  importance  ia  rather 
evident  in  the  aggregate  than  in  their  individual  conaideration. 

The  aame  are  aleo  applicable  to  the  other  stages  of  life.  Infancy 
has  its  pecttliarities  connected  with  a  real  physical  difference  of  con- 
stitution. Tenth  has  also  its  peculiarities,  consistent  with  healthy 
youth,  but  still  possessing  a  character  which  approaches  nearer  to  some 
conditione  of  disease  than  the  other  periods  of  life,  and  therefore  more 
liable'  to  pass  into  them*  I  have  often  been  struck  with  the  diflference 
Prodaoed  by  age  in  the  meats  brought  to  our  table,  as,  for  ezampfes, 
between  veal  and  beef;  and  the  same  is  no  doubt,  the  case  with  the  bn. 
man  body.  We  thus  see  that  it  is  not  even  possible  to  define  the  limits 
of  health  and  disease ;  and  in  order  to  take  a  just  view  of  the  latter» 
we  must,  to  some  extent,  go  into  the  boundaries  of  the  former  ;  that 
it  is  important  to  consider  the  various  alterations  in  the  constitution  of 
the  body,  which  follow  each  other  in  the  course  of  time,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  not  imaginary  but  real,  and  ascribable  to  actual  peculiarities 
of  structure,  and  inasmuch  as  they  always  exercise  great  influence  on> 
all  the  co-existing  states  which  may  arise .-~/^nce/. 


Aar.  4^0n  the  Reflex  action  of  the  Xervoue  System.  With  iUmtraii^e 
catn — ^By  Caleb  Rosb,  Esq.,  Swaffham^  Jforfolk*  ^ 
A  question  of  very  great  practical  and  physiological  interest  has 
arisen,  as  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Marshall  Hairs  opinions  concerning 
the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Fortunately,  this  ^estion 
is  not  to  be  answered  by  the  plausible  speculations  of  an  ingenious  im- 
agination, but  can  only  be  settled  by  the  observation  of  facts  ;  as  snch,, 
I  offer  the  following  cases  for  the  consideration  of  those  who  may  feel 
interested  in  the  points  at  issue.* 

J.  C  ■,  aged  thirty,  an  agricultural  labourer,  was  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  perfect  health  until  the  anmmer  of  18S8,  when  he  was  injured 
by  a  loaded  wagon  passing  across  his  body ;  no  bones  were  broken,  nor 
were  any  of  the  viscera  injured  ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  he  resumed 
his  occupation ;  bat  still  he  did  not  enjoy  his  former  good  health,  and 
very  early  in  the  year  1840,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  work ;  he 
complained  of  acute  darting  pains  passing  from  the  spine  (the  eightii 
dorsal  vertebra)  round  the  body,  general  ill-health  (no  acute  fbbrfle 
symptoms,  however,)  and  weakness  in  the  legs  gradually  ittcreaeed^  and 
at  the  expiration  of  five  months^  the  iowes  extremities  were  ^  perfectly 
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.paralysed ;  lus.  urlae  passed  suddenly i  and  wkbiHit  bis  being. aUe  to 
restrain  it ;  bis  bowels  weve  very  s^uggisb*  At  tbis  time  I  first  visited 
him ;  tbe  paralysis  of  the  lower  eztremeties  was  then  com|)lete ;  the 
soles  of  the  feet  were  tickled*  pins  were  introduced  into  them  and  va- 
rious parts  of  the  legs,  without  his  evincing  the  slightest  conscioasnefls 
of  being  touched*  while  at  the  same  time  the  reflex  motions  were  re- 
markably strong ;  indeed*  it  was  quite  lodicious  to  observe  tbe  move- 
ments induced  in  bis  legs  by  irritating  the  eoles  of  tbe  feet,  while  his 
countenance  remained  perfectly  composed  and  placid.  Mr.  BrereCon  has 
observed,. that  ij»  one  case  the  reflex  action  was  not.excited  until  after 
some  minutes'  trial,  and  then  sensation  also  was  roused ;  now  this  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance*  as  it-  was  observed  by 
every  one  around  how  much  more  violent  the  movements  were  at  fint, 
than  after  the  irritation  had  been  some  time  kept  up :  nor  did  I  ever 
observe*  during  the  great  attention  and  interest  with  which  he  watched 
the  case,  that  sensation  was  roused  by  long  continued  irritation ;  had 
this  been  the  case,  I  think  it  would  have  struck  me.  At  this  time 
there  was  tenderness  on  pressure  of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  dor- 
sal vertebre,  but  particularly  of  the  eighth?  pressure  upon  which  gave 
very  considerable  pain.  After  continuing  in  this  state  for  several 
months,  and  nearly  sinking  under  the  discharge  from  large  bed  sores,  he 
began  to  mend,  and  in  about  fifteen  months  he  was  able  to  move  about 
on  crutches;  at  this  time  sensssion  was  nearly  restored,  but  still  it 
was  in  some  measure  blunted,  and  upon  lightly  scratching  the  dorsum 
of  the  foot,  the  extensor  tendons  became  tense*  while  he  declared  him- 
self to  be  unconscious  of  their  action ;  but  this  was  all  the  reflex  action 
evidenced ;  there  were  none  of  the  violent,  powerful  jerkings  wbioh 
were  so  remarkable  when  he  was  quite  paralyzed.  After  a  few  weeks, 
be  again  relapsed,  owing,  I  think,  to  having  injured  himself  by  care- 
lessness and  over-exertion ;  he  gradually  became  worse,  sloughs  again 
formed,  and  his  lower  extremities  were  again  entirely  paralyzed;  the 
passage  of  his  nrine  and  fbces  was  now  accompanied  by  violent  spasms 
of  tbe  legs,  by  which. alone  was  he  conscious  of  their  evacuation ;  dres- 
sing er  touching  the  ulcer  on  the  sacrum,  irritation  on  any  part  of  the 
legs,  siso,  produced  a  similar  efifect ;  and  strychnia,  which  was  given 
to  him,  after  a  few  days*  gave  rise  to  convulsions  in  the  legs,  altbangh 
its  action  was  not  at  all  manifasted  in  the  upper  extremities.  In  this 
deplorable  state  did  the  poor  fellow  continue  for  many  months,  support- 
ed by  a  libaral  sapply  of  stimulants  .and  nourishment*  till  he  again 
began  to  resover ;  and  this  amendment  has  steadily  progressed  up  to 
the  present  time.    He  can  bow  ikio/e  his  legs  up  and  down  the  bed*  and 
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si^porl  himself  on  hi»feet  witb  th&  ai4  of  icmtclies.;  he  aliw  fytUvmy 
well,  except  juet  across  (he  wpper  pvtt  of  the  thigrl^,  where  sensatioti  Ib 
certaiply  not  bo  acute  as  it  ocigbi  to.  be,  whilA  I  think  the  feet  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg^s  manifest  too  acute  a  sensibility^  aa  he  says  that  I  gi^e 
him  a  sensation  almost  amounting  to  pain  when  I  only  draw  my  fingers 
quickly  along  the  shin ;  he  passes  his  water  voluntarily,  but  is  obliged 
to  do  so  immediately  upon  feeling  the  desire,  as  he  cannot  then  prevent 
the  bladder.from  empftyin^  itself;  the  redex  action  is  now  trifling,  being 
nothing  more  than  a  slight  muscular  eontraction  just  as  the  leg^is  scratch-- 
€4  or  rubbed ;  he  seea  atid  feete  this -slight  movement «  hot  is  unablb  to. 
command  it.  The  seventh  and' eighth  dorsal  vertebne  are  unnatorally 
prominent,  more  partionlariy  the  eighth,  and  the  upper  Itunbar  verte- 
briB  project  too  much  anterioriy  ;  all  tenderness  of  the  spine,  4iowever, 
is  quite  removed,  and  the  man's  general-health  is  very  good. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  interesting  case,  the  intensity  of  the 
reflex  actions  appeared  to  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  paralysis,, 
and  when  this  was  complete,  they  were  manifested  in  a  most  extraor-^ 
dinary  manner,  being  much  more  violent  and  energetic  than  I  ever  wit- 
nessed in  other  cases  ;  as  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  slowly  return- 
ed, these  involuntary  actions  became  less  and  less  violent,  as  is  shown 
by  the  relation  of  the  case.    An  immense  slough  separated  over  the 
sacrum,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  remained  open  many  weeks;  dressing 
this  sore  did  nut  give  him  the  least  pain,  indeed,  he  was  not  conscious 
of  its  being  touched ;  yet  it  invariably  produced  contractions  of  the 
lower  extremities.    Strychnia  also  soon  produced   its  effects  upon  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  spiiial  marrow,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  spasms 
excited  in  the  lower  extremities,  while  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
not  influenced  by  it ;  I  presume  that  the  drug  acted  as  an  irritant  upon  a 
portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  already  in  a  state  of  excessive  action,  or,, 
indeed,  inflamation,  and  therefore  more  susccpHble  of  its  influence  than 
a  healthy  portion  would  be.     In  this  case  the  urine  never  became  a'ka<^ 
line. 

The  other  case  I  witnessed  on  board  the  Dreadnought*  A  robust, 
young  Irishman  was  struck  dpwn  by  something  falling  across  his  back, 
and  entirely  bereft  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  as  high  as  the  um- 
bilicus ;  in  him  also  the  reflex  actions  were  very  manifest,  and  to  all 
appearance  he  certainly  was  quite  devoid  of  sensation,  for  he  used  to  b» 
tried  in  no  very  tender  manner  sometimes.  He  had  jpst  recovered 
some  slight  sensation  in  the  toes  when  I  lefl  the  hospital. 
In  this  cace,  Mr.  Bunk  marked  o«t  a  bosder  just  ajbave  the  Um  of 
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IMiralyfi«»  where  leneation  wu  much  too  acute,  00  that  the  man  called 
OQt  when  he  was  toached  there  ;  In  fact,  intenreningf  between  ordioaiy 
eeneibility  and  an  entire  want  of  it,  wae  a  epace  where  eeneibility  wee 
prBtematarally  acute.—- jL«ncel. 


SURGERY  AND  OPTHALMOLOGY. 

Abt.  6.— Paracenlent  Thortuni  in  AetUe  JPIetcruy.— At  the  latter 
end  of  last  year  M.  Trousseau  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  a 
case  in  which  he  had  successfully  resorted  to  paracentesis  in  acute  pleu- 
risy. He  has  just  published  two  other  cases  in  which  the  operation 
was  performed  under  similar  circumstances ;  one  of  the  patient  *  recov- 
ered, the  other  died. 

The  first  patient  was  a  young  woman,  twenty-three  years  of  age,  who 
was  attacked  with  acute  inflammation  of  the  left  pleara  on  the  9th  of 
June.  She  was  actively  treated,  but  without  any  amelioration  taking^ 
place.  The  eflusion  was  very  considerable,  the  entire  thoracic  region 
on  the  lefl  side  being  dull,  the  intercostal  spaces  dilated,  and  the  heart 
thrown  underneath  the  right  cartilage.  On  the  21st  the  menstrua  ap* 
poared,  but  stopped  in  the  evening.  During  the  night  the  oppressioD 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  M.  Trousseau,  who  was  consulted,  de- 
cided on  performing  the'operation  of  paracentesis  as  the  only  chance  of 
saving  the  patient.  A  small  incision  was  made  in  the  skin,  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  rib,  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  breast.  The 
skin  was  then  raised  until  the  incision  corresponded  to  the  intercostal 
space  immediately  above,  and  the  ordinary  abdominal  trocar  was  intro* 
duced  the  depth  of  about  two .  inches.  On  the  spear  being  withdrawn 
the  fluid  rushed  forth  impetuously.  In  order  to  prevent  the  air  from 
penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  M.  Trousseau  wrapped  round 
the  pavilion  of  thecanula  a  strip  of  very  thin  skin,  which  the  fluidrais- 
ed  easily  in  passing  out,  but  Which,  falling  on  the  orifice  during  deep 
inspirations,  effectually  closed  it.  An  assistant  compressed  the  abdo- 
men, so  as  to  push  up  the  diaphragm,  as  also  the  panetes  of  the  chest. 
Four  pints  of  serosity  were  thus  withdrawn.  The  canula  was  then 
rapidly  withdrawn,  the  skin  being  pressed  down  at  the  same  time.  The 
incision  regained  its  position,  below  the  puncture,  and  was  covered  with 
a  small  piece  of  court-plaster. 

The  heart  immediately  returned  to  its  natural  position,  and  all  dys- 
poflM  disappeaved.    The  patient  slept  seven  houm  the  following  night. 
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and  rapidly  reooTtred.  A  iS»ftnight  afler  the  flligbt  operation  ahe  waa 
aUe  to  walk  out  v  the  respiratory  murmur  bad  returned,  her  general 
health  waa  good,  and  the  only  abnormal  symptom  which  she  presented 
was  a  certain  degree  of  matity  in  the  in&rior  part  of  the  left  thoracic 
region* 

Ilbe  second  patient  was  a  young  woman,  twenty*five  years  <  of  agQ» 
who,  a  couple  of  days  after  a  laborious  accouchroent,  was  aeiaed  aim- 
oltaoeonaly  with  symptoms  of  pleurisy,  enteritis,  and  peritonitis*  She 
was  bled,  a  blister  was  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  calomel 
was  given  internal^.  The  abdominal  symptoms  became  less  iatense, 
but  the  thoracic  increased  in  violence,  and  the  effusion  became  so  con- 
siderable on  the  twelfth  day  that  death  appeared  imminent.  The  heart 
was  displaced,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  thrown  out.  The  operation 
was  performed  as  in  the  former  case,  and  three  pints  of  purulent  serosi- 
ty  eatraoted.  The  patient  became  much  easier,  but  in  the  course  of  five 
days  th0  fluid  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  operation 
again  imperative.  Four  pints  of  seroaity  containing  an  enormous 
quantity  of  pus,  were  extracted,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  woman,  bujt 
the  akin  not  having  'been  used,  a  email  quantity  of  air  entered  the  tho- 
racic cavity.  The  following  day  there  was  pneumothorax.  Four  days 
later  the  puncture  again  became  indicated,  and  about  ibor  pints  of  fetid 
pna  were  withdrawn.  The  patient  died  a  few  days  afterwards*  At  the 
juitopsy  the  lung  was  ibund  firmly  bound  down  by  false  membranes. 
The  plearal  cavity  contaiaed  abont  three  pints  of  fetid  pus.  Slight  tra- 
ces of  peritonitis  werefoiuid  in  the  abdomen,  and  an  abscess  of  the 
large  ligaments. 

M.  Trousseau  remarks  that  the  seeond  ease,  one  of  intense  puerperal 
fever,  with  a  pnmlent  diathesis,  was  of  so  unfavorable  a  natore  as  not 
to  give  paracentesis  a  fiiir  trial.  In  the  first  case  the  operation  gave 
immediate  relief,  and  was  ibllowed  by  nearly  immediate  recovery.  He 
thinks  it  of  great  importance  to  keep  the  air  out  of  the  pleura  in  order 
to  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  pus,  and  ceneideiti  that  the  state-  of 
his  second  patient  was  aggravated  by  the  omission  of  this  precantion. 
In  addition  to  the  instantaneous  relief  produced  by  the  subtraction  of  m 
large  a  quantity  of  fluid,  M.  Trousseau  says  that  graat  benefit  is  expe- 
rienced from  the  air,  which  immediately  rushes  down  into  the  breneht, 
breaking  the  adhesions  which  bind  the  hing  down.-— [Journal' de  Medi« 
cine,  from  the  South.  Med.  Surg.  Jour. 

Vol.  ly.— 32  .  . 
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4t§  '      '   ^tiUr^ve^  the  t^. 

Arv.  6*    Bffitffdr  o«er  /iU  e^e.-^For  iht  last  fl?6  or  iiz  jbtb,  I 
batra  but  seldom  employad  this  remedy,  so  that  some  persons  hare 
eoneloded  that  I  conndered  it  aselees,  if  not  injurious.    This  opinion 
is,  however,  erroneous:  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  I  abandoned 
its  use,   but  because  I  discovered  that  the  development  of  keratitis 
and  iritis  was  ellectfially  put  a  sto)>  to,  ¥rhen  toereury  was  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  produce  salivation.     But,  employed  in  the  manner  I 
recommend,  blisters  are  not  much  liked  by  the  patient,  and  even  some 
practitioners  dread  their  action;    this  is  easily  conceived,  especially 
with  the  formers  and,  as  another  means,  presented  itself,  which  seesMd 
less  dangerous,  it  was  naturally  preferred  i  yet,  notwithstanding;,  expe- 
rience has  proved  to  me,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  this  means  may  some- 
times be  useful,  and,  therefore,  oaght  to  be  known.    The  diseases  in 
which  it  appears  to  produee  the  most  beneficial  results  are :  heratitie 
nlcetosa,  iritis,  and  non-purulent  phlegmasie  of  the  eye ;  whilst  in 
acute  and  cfarooie  coiQunetivitiB,  if  not  injurious,  it  is  at  least  nseloM. 
Some  years  ago,  I  published  a  memoir  on  this  subject,  in  which  I  gave 
several  oases  illustrative  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  oomea  healed,  , 
cinder  the  influence  of  this  remedy  (v«  JourAal  df  Connau9aftie»  Mtd^ 
ico'Chirutgieale$,  vol.  II.  p.  396,  May  1835,  and  vol.  III.p.  60,  Ang* 
1§86,   and  p.  488,  June,   1886,)  and  I  continued  to  use  it,  until  I 
became  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  calomel.    The  latter,  howev«r, 
4b  not  without  its  inconveniences ;  so  much  so,  that  sometimes  I  almost 
ibared  hating  been  too  premature  in  abandKming  this  blister ;  its  action 
may,  howev€rr,  as  I  stated  in  my  last  lectuvOy  by  proper  care  and  att«n<» 
tion,  be  kept  within  due  bounds.    To  resume  :  both  present  disadvaa- 
laga»;  but  calomel  is  more  active  and>  effioaoious  in  keratitis,  since 
it.  arrests  the  disease,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hour^, 
which  cannot  be  obtained  by  a  blister.    The  reason  why  practitioners 
were  JNO)  long»  ere  tbey  ^iould  decide  as  tA  the  relative  worth  of  the  two 
metbodii,  is  easily  accounted  Ibr,     So  long  as  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
wefe  comprised  under  oae  generic  term,  divided  merely  into  acute  and 
ehconie,  it  was  .impossible  to  ascertain  whether  such  or  such  a  remedy, 
•nnoonoed  as  efficaoious,  was  so  in'  reality  ;,  for  substances  empbyed 
is  oeiiiunctivitis,  and  there  announced  sji  heroic,  failed  completely  in 
>eratifcis  and  iritis.     The  natural  result  of  this,  was,  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  affirjpung  thai  any  reme<|ial  agent  was  to  be  relied  on 
in  inflammations  of  the  eye.    As  soon,  therefore,  as  I  began  to  estab- 
lish a  distinction  between  these  diseases,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
try  all  the  remedies  recommended,  in  order  to  ascertain  those  that 
were  most  efficacious  in  any  given  disorder.     It  was  long  bdfore  I 
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knew  In  whicli  the  blister  Va9  jireferiibleV  and  tbe  teihe'dlfficiAtlSi^'^ 
prUienied  tbemsetres  #ith  the  dther  remedied;  thtis,  ad  ta'caloi^elV' 
I  gh,ye  it,  for  alon^  tini(^,  its  ah  alterative,  liiisiibceBsfally' ;  so  tditt ' 
I  began  to  thfnk  that  the  opinion,  professed  by  Kngllsh  practltiodon;'' 
was  erroneous ';  biot,  by  chanee,  salivation  having  been  produced  oH 
several  patients,  alnd  their  state  being  ameliorated,*  I'dtscoveredMn 
what  affections,  and  in  what  manner,  tbis  sUbMance  acted;  so  thk't, 
now,'  nothing  is  clearer  and  more  certain  than  its'  mode  of  act^oii; 
The  same  remarks  are  applicable*  tb  the  blister,  as  it  sacceeds  often 
when  all  other  remedies  fail;  thns,  a  yoang  woman,  lately  in'ohr 
wards,  was  greatly  ameliorrted  under  the  'influence  of  temporary 
l»listers. 

Jifodms  Appiicandu-^Whem  you  have  determined  to*  apply  a  blistac 
over  the  eye^  two  ckovmetancea  roust  be  i^ttended  to^  Ist,  the  plaster 
roust  be  made  to  touch  every  part  of  the  skin  covering  tiie  eyelids  ; 
2d,  no  particle  of  cantl^arides  must  be  penaitted  to  snter  the  eye. 
To  aooomj^ish  this,  the  patient  must  be  requested  to  ^ose  the  eye 
gently,  so  thai,  though  slmt  hermetically,  still  no  lUd  shall  exist  on  ' 
the  skin ;  this  done,  the  parts  having  been  previously  washed,  wiped 
dry,  and  finally  rubbed  with  a  bit  of  linen,  imbibed  with  vinegar,  the 
blister,  from  two  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  must  be  put  on,  and 
light  pressure  made  on  it,  so  as  to  mould  it  to  the  part.  The  exca- 
vation, thus  formed,  must  be  filled  with  lint  or  cotton,  and  the  whole 
kept  in  place  by  a  compress  and  band.  The  next  day  after  removing 
the  blister,  the  phlyctvaa.mast  be  opened,  and  the  epidermis  mmoved ; 
the  part  must  be  dressed  with  simple  cerate,  or  fresh  butter,  and  this 
repeated  once  a  day,  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  we  must 
apply  an  emollient  lotion,  so  long  as  increased  sensibility  of  the  part 
exists.  Should  tlip  blister,  etoee  too.  intense  an  inllammation^  at* 
emollient  cataphasm  may  be  afplied.  with  advantage*  The  resiiU  is 
generally  found  to  be :  diminutlsQ  of  the  (win  in  thle  eye,  by  its 
transplantsrtion  to  the  skin»  and  commencement  of  resolotion.  Oare 
must  be  taken,  when  the  blister  is-  raised>  to  caatton  the  patient 
agaipst  opening  hia  eye»  antil  Um  parts  sve.  quite  healed  i  and  oven 
when  this  hfks  taken  place,  it  is  per£»rmed  with  seme  dil&cnlty,  mi 
account  of  the  stiffness  of  the  lids.  In  some  .cases^  the  curs  is' 
complete  when,  the  blister  has  dried  np»  whilst,  in  others^  aseeend 
or  third  application,  and  a  coUyrium,  are  requisite  to  attain  this  end. 

,  As  to  the  danger  attendant  on  this  method»  and  the  iaequfeaionees 
it  may  give  rise  to,  ,sacti  as  pain  and  eicetrioes,  a  ibw  wetds  vilL* 
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ooQTkioe  you  how  groundless  they  ue*  Danger  {  I  iivfe  never  sem 
the  Uistc^r,  applied  in  the  manner  jost  recommended,  prod«oe  the 
leaiit  accident;  it  is  true  the  disease  may  continue  to  develop  Uself, 
in  spite  of  the  remedy :  for  instance^  in  purulent  inflammation,  and 
hypopium ;  hut»  even  liere,  nothing  can  he  attribated  tp  the  blister  ; 
as  te  keratitis^  I  never  remarked  anything  which  coul4  make  me 
regret  having  employed,  it  in  this.  Pain;  the  blister  oflen  removes 
the. pain, .in  less  time  than  one  would  imagine;  thus  when  a  phlegmon 
is  covered  with  a  blisters  the  patients  experience  considerable,  relief  a 
fhw  hours  after.  Often,  have  I  ordeced^  at  the  bedside  of  a  person 
aflfepted  with  an  intense  phlegmon,  t  an.  emoUient.  plaster,  which  I 
changed,  without  his  knowledge,  for  a  large  blister,  and,  on  my 
succeeding  visit,  I  was  told  that  the  pain  has  considerably  decreased 
sinoe  the  plaster  was  applied.  Fear  •/  •  dcaitrix ;  this  is  net  meve 
gnmnded  than  the  foa^going ;  I  have  never  seen  «  patient  on  whom 
this  took  place;  in  general  after  a  fortnight,  the  spot  offers  a  roseate 
tint,  which  soon  disappears^  besides  which,  it  is  well  known  that, 
when  Buppnration  does  not  take  plaiee,  no  traces  ever  remain,  because 
the  epidermis  alone  is  removed,  and  is  promptly  renewed*-^  [Medical 
Times,  Oct.,  1844,  p.  79. 


MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACY. 


Awr..7.  '  OoRlrf&ti/isn*  to  ovr  Indigin^fU  Materia  MedUa:   by  h.  P« 

Bnoonrr,  M.D.%  of  Georgetown,  Ky. 

In  the  artieU  or  avticles  which  may  appear  in  the  Lancet,  under 
the- above  tftiey  it  has  not  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  ibilow  any 
system  of  olaeskflcatrion,  or  to  present-any  new  therap^tical  dodtrines  ? 
but  .simply  to  eall  the  attention  'Of  his  brOChren  in  the  ptofeteion  te 
reaiodies,  the  grewth-of  our  own  soil,  whose  medical  S'irtties  he  hae 
himself  tesssd ;  atsd  if,  by  his  humble  HontrUmHinu  to  this  interesting 
department  of  medical  science,  he  may  be  the  means  of  adding  to  the 
aiMdlable  weapons  of  combat  with  diseaee,  or  of  calling  forth  other  and 
aUer  penevto  4he  eluc4datleii  ef  the  ^>ropert)es  of  our  Indigenous  plants, 
he  will  f99k  that  Us.  labor  hae  net  been  wholly  ift^ain.      ^    '  ' 
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The  flist  plant  to  winch*  he  weuid  oftll  the  attoBtibn  of  the'  ProCes- 
wiion^  My  the  ' 

TBILLIVM. 

It  18  thus  described  by  Eaton  and  Wright : 

Trillium.  ClaasG;  order  3.  ilexandria  Trigynia^  Natural  order 
(of  Jussieu)  12,  Asparagi.     Sub-order,  Smitacea. 

Calyx  3  sepalled,  inferior,  spreading ;  Corol  3  petalled ;  style  O., 
stigmas  3,  berry  3  celled,  many  seeded.  Grows  in  T^oodland,  and  gen- 
erally prefers  the  side  of  a  hill. 

It  is  known  by  the  common  names ;  nodding,  and  false  wake  robin, 
beth  or  birth  root,  Indian  balm,  cough  root,  rattle-snake  root,  ground 
lily,&c. 

I  am  not  aware  thai  there  is  any  material  difference  in  the  medical 
properties  of  the  different  species  of  this  plant.  I  have  used  the  pen- 
dulum,  the  erectum,  the  cemuumf  the  sestUe,  and  the  purpurcum,  wit]i 
equally  benelicial  eiSecls,  so  far  as  I  could  judge. 

,  Sensible  and  Medical  properties  of  the  TrilHum.  The  root,  which 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used,  is  somewhat  acrid,  leaving,  when 
chewed, .an  impression  upon, the  fauces  not  unlike  that  produced  by  the 
aroideal  (wild  turnip,  etc.) ;  this  acrimony  is  quite  persistent.  ,  In 
large  doses,  as  two  or  three  teaspoonsful  of  the  pulverized  root,  it  is 
.emetic,  expectorant,'  diuretic,  and  slightly  laxative.  In  smaller  doses, 
it  possesses  greater  power  of  controlling  ^hemorrhages,  than  any  other 
single  article  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

Although  it  has  been- long  usfsd  in  domestic  practice,  and,  as  Hb 
name  of  6tri^.roo<  would  seem  to  imply,  emj^loyed  by  midwives  to  check 
flopdii^;  aftfirtparturition ;  yet  the  credit  of  having  divected  the  atten- 
tion of  the.  Profession  to  th^  TriUiom,  is  due,  it  is  believed,  to  the  late 
eminent  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  Depastment  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, Dr*  Nathan  Smith.  I  am  not  a^^e  that  Dr.  S.  eyexjiubljehed 
any  account  of  the  plant,  but  he  uniformly  reconunended.it  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  his  pupils. 

It  is  in  the  irritative  and  adynamic  or  passive  forms  of  heincirr|iagB, 
that  the  Trillium  appears  \o  be  mpst  b^ne^cial.  Whe^  ihe  pula^  i« 
quick,  sharp,  jerking,  and  thread-like,  or  feeble  and  compressible,  with 
copious  hemorrhage,  whether  from  the  lungs,'  stomach,  bowels,  or  ute- 
ras,  it  may  always  be  given  with 'beneficial  effect,  tn.  cases  of  active 
hemorrhage,  accompanied' by  a  high'  bounding  pulse»  venesection,  Af 
dbpletioB,  ui  some  form,  should  be  premisedf. 
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I  have  myaelf  tned  th«  TriUiam  in  haamDptjrn*,  in  haaoMteiiiosifl, 
and  in  leacorrhea,  and  in  iny  hands  it  has  nerer  failed  of  snocMS ;  al- 
thoogh)  in  a  number  of  instances,  the  acetate  of  sine,  and  ergot,  had 
all  proved  unavailing  in  arresting  the  hemmorrhage. 

The  dose  is  from  a  half  teaspoonfiil  to  a  teaspoonfol  of  the  pulverised 
root,  either  taken  in  substance,  or  infused  in  boiling  water.  The  dose 
to  be  repeated,  as  circumstances  require. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  to  mention  that  the  Trillium  is  used,  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  theEastern  States,  in  domestic  practice,  as  a  remedy  in  asthma. 

Jfov.  15,  1844. 

THE   RBLIAMTRSkvlf    CANADKlfSK. 

By  the  older  Botanical  writers  this  is  called  ciitug  canadentu.  Eaton 
and  Wright  thus  describe  it:  ^*  Helianihemum  canoifeiiffe,  class  12. 
Polyandria,  ord.  1,  monogynia ;  Nat.  ord.  cisti ;  flower  yellow ;  blossoms 
in  May  or  June ;  without  stipules,  erect :  leaves  alternate,  erect, linear- 
lanceolate,  flat ;  tomentose  beneath;  racemes  terminal,  few  flowered; 
divisions  of  the  calyx  broad-ovate,  acuminate ;  capsules  shorter  than 
the  calyx,  ^^-'H  inches  high.  The  common  names  by  which  it  is 
known  are  Rock  rose.  Frost  plant,  and  Frost  weed.  The  latter  names 
it  derives  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  winter  it  sends  out  from  near 
the  roots  broad  thin  curved  icy  crystals  daily.  In  appearance  it  very 
much  resembles  the  garden  hyssop.  Its  flower  is  so  much  like  that 
of  the  Ranunculus  or  buttercup  as  to  be  distinguished  from  it  with 
difficulty.  Its  stem  is  woody  and  perennial.  It  is  so  small  and  obscure 
as  not  to  be  easily  or  readily  recognized,  except  when  in  blossom. 
I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  noticed  as  a  native  of  any  state 
west  of  the  AUeghanies^  but  presume  that  it  may  be  fonnd  in  Ohio. 
It  grows  usually  in  light  sandy  soil  by  the  wayside,  and  often  seeks 
the  same  localities  with  the  mongiesia  er  heath. 

For  use  the  plant  should  be  gathered  about  the  time  of  flowerings 
and  carefully  dried. 

Sentible  and  medical  properties*  The  taste  of  the  Helianthemum 
<is  rather  pleasant  than  otherwise,  and  tomewhat  aromatic.  It 
possesses  deobstVuent  or  alterative  properties  of  a  very  high  order. 
I  believe  the  honor  of  introducing  it  to  the. notice  of  the  protfesaion 
is  due  to  that  eminent  physician  and  ^eealou^  botanist,  Dr»  Eli  Ives, 
professor  of  the  theory  and  practijoe  of^n^dipine  at  Yale  colleige. 
Dr.  1.   has  useil  it  for  many  years^  as  jba^  efficieiit  roM^  in  the 
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treatoMnt  of  9Sfifyia  wd  cQtoii«ott9  aflbcUons  Qf  ft.florofiiloiit  ehaiKtev. 
»Bd  in  his  bands  it  .has  done  woad^n.    Pr.  I.  enterUinB  thekopiiuMl 
that  it  contains   an  alkaloid  tfi^  wh)ch  Its  virtues  aie  owing ;  k^ 
although  several  atteqipts  have  heen  jnadsi  it  is  believed  no  one  h$M 
as  jet  succeeded  in  isolating  it*    The  .^riter  has  not  had .  an  oppoi- 
tunity  of  trying  this  remedy  in  more  than  12  or  15  «ases,  owing  rte 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  it  in  the  section  of  .country   in  which  he 
has  practiced — ^but'  those  cases   have  fully  confirmed  the  ifavorable 
opinion  of  nts  powers  expressed   by  Professor   Ives.    In  a  case  of 
scrofula,  affecting  the  glands  of  the  neck,  which  had  proceeded  to 
suppuration,  and  discharged  very  large  quantities  of  curdy «  ill-condi- 
tioned pus,  the  patient  being  of  a  strongly  marked  scrofulous  diathesis, 
and    both  his  parents   having  died  of  consumption,  the  decoction  of 
the  Helianthemum,  used  instead  of  tea  and  coffee,  effected  a  complete 
cure  in  six  weeks.    In  a  case  of  eczema  of  twelve  months  standing, 
in  a  child  of  decidedly  scrofulous  habits,  wh^ch  had  resisted  almost 
every  kind  of  treatment ;  aud  which  had  covered  the  face  and  neck 
with  one  entire  scab,  like  a  mask,  the.  constant  use  of  the  decoction 
of  Helianthemum  for  some  two  months,  without  any  other  medicine, 
except  a  mucilaginous  wash,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  twigs  of  Laurus 
sassafras,  produced  a  perfect  cure,  and  in  a  period  of  two  years,  there 
has  been  no  return  of  the  disease. 

The  usual  mode  of  administering  the  remedy  is  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
decoction  of  the  leaves  and  stalks  given  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two 
teacupsfttll  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The  powdered  leaves  may  also 
be  given  in  substance,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  teaspoonsful  three  or 
four  times  a  day. 

THB  LKONfJRVS  CABDIACA, 

Described  by  Eaton  and  Wright  as  follows:  Leonurm  cardiaca^ 
Class  xiii.  Didynamia;  order  1;  gymnospcrmia ;  nat.  ord.  labiatae; 
motherwort;  flower,  whitish  red;  blossoms  in  July ;  perennial ;  leaves 
S-lobed,  toothed ;  bases  wedge-form ;  calyx  prickly ;  less  than,  the 
corol.    Naturalized,  2—4  feet  high. 

The  plant  is,  I  presume,  too  well  known  to  require  further  descrip- 
tion. It  has  long  been  us^  in  domestic  practice,  and  I  only 
introduce  it  here  to  call  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  its  nervine 
and  emo^ensgogue  powers.  As  a  nervine  in  those  cases  of  excessive 
j&ervotts  irritability,  and  morbid  sleeplessness,  which  sometimes  annoy 
and  haniasff  idip  pracMtioner,  and  ace  so  dis^ressMig  ,to  the  patent. 
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I  am  perraaded  that  it  has  no  soperior,  and  but  few  equals.  I 
have  bean  in  the  habit  of  emplojinf  an  extract  of  Leonunia, 
made  from  the  inspiBsated  juice,  with  the  most  delightful  resnlts  In 
theae  caaes.  The  eyes  that  for  weeks  had  not  felt  slumber  pressing 
on  their  lids,  were  soon  closed  under  its  genial  influence  in  calm 
and  quiet  repose.  The  irritable  nerves  were  soothed,  and  the  patient 
felt,  that  new  life  was  imparted  to  his  exhausted  and  enfeebled 
frame.    ^ 

In  the  distressing  nervous  toothache  which  is  occasionally  so^ 
annoying  in  the  latter  period  of  gestation,  the  Leonunis  is  also  a 
valuable  remedy.  But  its  chief  value  is,  as  an  emmenagogue  in  those 
eases  where  derangement  of  the  nervons  system  is  a  cause  of  the 
existing  amenorrhea  or  dysmenorrhea.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  exerts 
any  direct  or  specific  action  upon  the  hterus;  but  it  most  certainly 
removes  that  irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  which  prevents  the 
uterus  from  taking  on  its  appropriate  action.  I  have  seen  its 
salutary  effect  in  these  cases  so  frequently,  that  I  have  come  to 
consider  it  ieilmost  indispensable  in  their  treatment. 

The  inspissated  juice,  which  is  the  best  form  for  its  administration, 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  -grains,  twice  or  three  times 
per  day,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  case.  If  given  in  the 
form  of  decoction,  a  teaspoonful  may  be  taken  before  going  to  bed. 

It  does  not  appear  to  possess  narcaiie  powers.  I  have  myself  taken 
it  in  large  doses ;  and  although  I  have  slept  profoundly  under  its 
operation,  yet  I  have  never  experienced  any  thing  like  narcotism 
resulting  from  its  administration. 

Gboroetown,  Feb.  6,  1845. 


Art.  8.— -On  the  employment  qf  Cottar  teedt. — Castor  oil,  says  M. 
Soubeiran,  is  less  purgative  than  the  seeds  which  furnish  it.  This 
is  because  the  oil  which  flows  out  in  the  press  contains,  compara- 
tively, less  resin  than  remains  in  the  residue.  M.  Mialhe  relates 
various  therapeutical  results  obtained  by  means  of  an  emulsion,  pre- 
pared with  fresli  seeds  of  castor,  which  entirely  confirmed  this 
opinion;  for,  with  ^n  grammes  of  seeds  deprived  of  their  shells, 
there  was  an  emeto-cathartic  efiTect,  which  continued  for  three  days, 
neither  opiates  cold  gaseous  drinks,  nor  cataplasms  being  able  to 
subdue  it.  An  emulsion  prepared  with  six  grammes  produced  twenty- 
eight  vomitings,  and  eighteen  aivine  evacuations.     Finally,  with  a 
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third  emulston,  containing  one  grain  of  castor  seeds,  the  emeto- 
cathartic  effect  was  still  very  powerful.  From  these  facts  M.Mialhe 
concludes:  1st.  That  the  oleoresinous  principle  found  hj  M.  Soubeiran 
in  castor  seeds  exists  only  in  very  small  proportion  in  the  oil  of 
these  seeds,  whilst  the  whole  of  it  was  found  in  their  emulsion. 
2nd.  That  French  castor  contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  acrid 
emeto-cathartic  principle  belonging  to  a  great  number  of  plants  of 
the  Eupfiorbiacea,  3rd.  That  the  emulsion  of  castor  seeds  prepared 
with  only  twenty,  thirty  or  fifly  centigrammes  of  these  seeds,  consti- 
tutes, perhaps,  the  most  agreeable  purgative  of  all  those  at  present 
in  use  (if,  however,  the  vomitive  effect  of  this  emulsion  completely 
ceases  when  the  dose  of  seed  is  suitably  diminished.)  Although  this 
latter  peculiarity  has  not  yet  been  proved  by  clinical  observation, 
it  .is  probable  that  it  is  the  case;  for  it  is  alndost  certain  that  the 
active  principle  of  castor  is  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with, 
that  of  croton  oil.  Now,  it  is  known  that  this  latter  oil,  which  is 
a  simple  purgative  in  the  dose  of  one  drop,  becomes  emeto-cathartic 
when  this  small  dose  is  exceeded. — [BuUitin  de  Therapeutiqae. 


Art.  9. — On  the  dosing  of  Iodide  of  Potcutium.  By  A.  Duvills. 
(Letter  to  M.  Chevallier.) 

Six  months  ago  I  was  witness  of  a  fact  which  proves  the  high  dose 
in  which  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  employed. 

If  this  note  appears  to  you  at  all  interesting  to  the  practice  of 
pharmacy,  I  beg  you  to  communicate  it  to  the  Society  (of  Pharmacy) 
of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  one  of  the  corresponding  members, 
and  to  cause  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  Journal  which  it  publishes  with 
so  much  impartiality. 

Towards  the  end  of  1843,  I  was  charged  with  preparing,  for  a 
patient  attacked  with  a  venereal  bubo  in  the  left  groin,  an  ointment 
thus  composed:-*- 

Iodide  of  potassium 16 

Lard * 80 

•  This  ointment  was  made  according  to  the  codex,  bruised  on  por- 
phyry. It  was  to  be  employed  in  friction!,  three  times  a  day,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  patient  had  to  swallo^t",  also  three  times  a  day, 
himpflof  the  site  of  a  nut  of  ati  antiblenbrrhagic  opiate,  composed 
of  balsam  of  copaiba,  cvbebs  and  elastic  magnesia  (to  solidify  the 
eopaiba.) 
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Bj  a  mifltaka  which  might  have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  which  wiU 

easily  be  understood,  when  it  is  known  that  the  patient  was  com- 
pelled, for  certain  reasons,  to  follow  up  the  above  treatment  secretly » 
the  first  friction  having  to  be  made  at  night,  he  did  it  in  the  dark» 
and  used  for  this  purpose  the  astringent  opiate ;  immediately  after 
he  swallowed  (I  know  not  how  he  could  have  done  it)  a  lump  of  the 
ointment  prescribed  of  the  size  of  a  muscovado  nut.  He  continued 
the  same  mode  of  treatment,  and  always  in  the  same  error,  until 
the  two  pots  were  finished.  In  this  case  he  did  as  many  patients 
do,  who,  in  such  cases,  often  exceed  the  limits  of  the  prescriptioiL» 
in  the  hope  of  being  more  speedily  cured,  and  took  the  whole  in  48 
hours  (46  grammes  of  ointment,  and  64  of  astringent  opiate  employed 
in  frictions.) 

Great  was  my  surprise  when^  after  the  error  noticed,  he  told  me 
that  the  bubo  had  changed  its  place,  and  that  it  was  now  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 

I  leave  physicians  to  decide  whether  this  is  possible,  and  whether 
the  patient  was  really  affected  with  a  syphilitic  bubo,  or  with  a 
gland  of  quite  another  nature. 

The  fact  is,  that  a  new  quantity  of  the  ointment,  made  in  the 
same  proportions,  but  employed  this  time  as  it  should  have  been  in 
the  first  instance,  caused  this  singular  tumour  to  disappear  in  a  few 
days.  When  I  saw  it  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  it  rolled  under 
the  pressure  of  the  fingers.  He  assured  me  that  he  had  not  perceived 
any  pain  in  the  epigastrium,  nor  in  other  parts  of  the  digestive  tubes 
only  he  must  have  had  a  great  desire  to  be  cured,  to  masticaie,  in 
some  measure,  this  fat,  for  which  he  has  since  retained  a  horrible 
disgust.  The  opiate,  on  its  part,  had  caused  him  to  suffer  much 
by  producing  the  effect  of  a  vesicatory  incessantly  irritated  by  rubbing 
with  a  cloth,  in  the  angle  of  the  abdomen  and  the  commencement  of 
the  thigh. 

To  sum  up:  Can  16  grammes  of  pure  iodide  of  potassium  be 
absorbed  by  an  adult  in  forty-eight  hours,  without  any  accident  resolt- 
ingl  This  is  not  my  opinion.  Then,  in  this  p ase,  however  exceptional 
was  not  the  fatty  body  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  ointment 
opposed  to  the  entire  absorption  of  the  iodide]  Did  it  not  form 
with  thQ  gastric  juice  an  emulsion  which  would  pass  intact  into  the 
chyliferous  vessels  1  Finally}  was  the  deleterious  action  of  the  med- 
ioine  ^v^rted  by  .a  partienlar.ca^^sel      .    .     . 

It  is  for  physicians  to  solve  the  qaestion  already  so  often  putt 
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wliather  iodide  of  potMBiam  rnvf  be  emplflyed  in  very  hirge  doeee 
without  danger.* 

In  therapeoticfl,  this  medicine  is  very  valuable,  and  It  would  be 
desirable,  to  fix  the  quantity  In  wbich  ft  may* be  employed, — [Jour, 
de  Chimie  and  Chemist. 


A»T,  10.  tku^phor  a  preter^oaHve  of  Ergot  of  Ryt. — Sir:  I  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  read  some  remarks  by  Mr.  Rawle,  stating  that 
he  had  discovered  camphor  to  be  a  preservative  of  ergot  of  rye.  I  can 
only  say  that  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  it  for  the  last  nine  or 
ten  years,  but  not  exactly  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  him.  I  order 
the  camphor  to  be  mixed  with  the  powdered  ergot,  in  the  proportion  of 
a  grain  in  every  scruple.  By  this  means  I  thinls  the  camphor  is  more 
intimately  diffused  throughout'  the  whole  than  can  possibly  take  place, 
by  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Rawle.  I  do  not  give  this  as  a  new,  or, 
indeed,  my  own  discovery ;  for  I  adopted  the  method  by  having  seen  it 
in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Spurgin,  an  old  practitioner  at  Saffron  Walden, 
and  from  whom  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  your  correspondent 
also  obtained  the  same  information,  he  having  been  engaged  in  the 
frame  gentleman's  practice. 

If  you  think  the  above  worthy  of  notice,  you  will  oblige,  sir,  yours 
respectfully.— [London  Lancet.  i 


AnT.  1L  Simple  method  of  preparing  the  PUula  Ferri  lodidi.^^ 
Take  of  iodine  137  grains,  iron  wire,  about  the  thickness  of  a  thin 
qoill,  half  an  onnce,  distilled  water  75  minims*  Agitate  them  briskly 
together  in  a  strcMig  ounce-pbial,  provided  with  a  well  fitted  glass  stop- 
per, until  the  ftoth  wbleh  ferns  beoo»ee  white.  Which  will  happen  in 
leas  than  ten  minutes.  Pour  the  liquid  open  two  drams  of  finely  pow- 
dered loaf  sugar,  in  a  little  mertat,  ahd  triturate  immediately  and 
briskly  lor  a  few  nrtnutes  i  add  gradually  a  mixture  of  the  following 
powders,  viii  liqooviee  i^owder  half  an  oiunee,  powder  of  gum  ardbic 
a  dram  and  a  half,  and  fioor  one  dram.  *  Divide  the  tnass  into  144  pills. 

Badi  pill  centakis  icbeut  a  gr%i&'of  iodide  of  iron. 

In  operati«ni  oa  the  lejrge  voikle,  the  bottle  ettght  tb  be  wrapped  m  a 

iwH i  -■ i«  . 1.1.1^  t     ,,;,  ,      ,  •..I'j^....     IfiM.- iii'i  *^.,.\     .,  ■,i^...n,i    ... 

,  *  ^,  Tij^ass^im  eariifia  th«idess  of  .iodide  of  potassium  Yq  fipom  1  to  ^3 
grammes  per.4»y,     [Tho  ,g^mi^f.>  abAUf  iH  grains  ^U^h^} 
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strong  towel,  in  case  of  an  explooion  being  caueed  hy  the  evokition  of 
steam  from  the  heat  prodaced  ;  and  even  on  the  small  scale,  the  stopper 
must  be  held  firmly,  otherwise  it  will  probably  be  blown  out  and  the 
materials  lost.-— [Pharmaceutical  Journal.  Medlco-Chirurgical  Re- 
view. ' 


DupuyirtTCs  Eye  Salve. — Red  oxide  of  mercury,  six  grains  ;  sulphate 
of  zinc  ten  grains ;  lard,  one  ounce.    Mix. 

Hydrattd  Peroxide  of  Iron  (an  antidote  for  Arsenic.) — Sulphate  of 
iron,  one  thousand  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*847),  two  hundred 
parts;  water, four  thousand  parts;  nitric  q.  s.  Dissolve  the  sulphate 
in  the  water,  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture  to  ebullition  ; 
then  add  the  nitric  acid  until  all  effervescence  has  ceased,  and  red  fumes 
are  no  longer  produced  on  the  addition  of  more  acid;  let  it  cool,  and 
add  twenty  or  thirty  times  its  weight  of  water,  then  precipitate  the 
iron  by  adding  ammonia  in  excess ;  wash  the  gelatinons  precipitate 
until  the  water  ceases  to  render  barytes  water  turbid  ;  dry,  and  preserve 
it  in  the  gelatinous  state. 

Hydrochloraie  of  Morphiaie, ^^O^'wxm  (cut  small,)  one  pound  ;  crys- 
tallised chloride  of  lead,  two  ounces  ;  animal  charcoal,  four  ounces  ; 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ammonia,  a  sufficient  quantity.  Macerate  the  - 
opium  in  three  pints  of  distilled  water  twelve  hours ;  then  pound  it  and 
macerate  with  agitation  for  twelve  hours  more ;  then  strain  and  pour 
one  pint  of  fresh  water  On  the  remainder,  and  repeat  the  operation  with 
a  second  and  third  pint,  or  until  the  water  becomes  tastelejn.  .  Mix  the 
several  liquors  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup ;  then  add 
three  pints  of  distilled  water,  and  filter  ;  to  this  add  gradually  the  chlo- 
ride of  lead,  previously  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of  boiling  water^  until 
it  produces  no  further  precipitation.  Pour  off  the  liquor  .and  wash  the 
residue  .in  distilled  water;  mix  the  liquids  together,  evaporate  and 
chrystalize.  Wipe  the  chrystals  with,  /a  cloth,  then  dissolve  them  in  a 
pint  of  warm  distilled  water,  with  two  ounote  of  the  charcoal,i  filler, 
evaporate  with  ^  genUe  heat,  and  set  it  aside  to  ohrystalixe.  Precipi- 
tete  the  remainder  of  the  morphia  left  in, the  liquor  5vith  the  ammonia, 
wash  the  precipit^itOf  then  add  sufficient  hydroehlorioecid' to  satomte. 
JDilgest  with  the  remainder  of  the  charcoal,  and  ptoceed  as  before^ 

Hemmet's  Tootk  Potoifer.— Prepared  chalk,  twenty  parts  ;  carbonate 
of  magnesia^  twenty  parts ;  cream  bf  tarur,  four  pane;  orris  powder, 
throe  parti.    Rednce  to  inb  powder  and  sift  thitrngh  laWk. 
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CINCINNATI,    FEBRUARY,   1846.- 


Introductory  Lecture** — We  have  received  the  following  introdactory 
lectures:  Prof.  Drake's  introductory  lecture,  on  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  medical  profession.  Lecture  introductory  to  the  * 
course  of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  in  the  medical  department  of 
Pennsylvania  college,  by  Henry  8.  Patterson,  M.  D.  The  reciprociil 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  public:  a  public 
introductory  lecture  at  the  Rush  Medical  College,  by  Austin  Flint, 
M.  D. 

These  lectures  are  all  creditable  to  their  authors ;  and  as  the  several 
subjects  possess  great  interest  to  the  profession,  they  should  be  exten- 
sively read.  We  have  not  space  in  the  present  number  to  copy  from 
the  above  lectures,  but  in  our  next  number  we  will  present  our  readers 
with  some  interesting  extracts. 


JteguUUioni  of  the  EvannilU  Medical  £^oct>/y.— We  always  hail 
with  pleasure  the  formation  of  medical  societies.  It  evinces  on  the 
part  of  those  engaged  io  theee  laudable  efforts,  a  desire  to  improve  their 
profession  while  it  is  being  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  support. 
We  have  looked  with  great  interest  to  the  formation  and  progress  of  a 
number  of  societies  through  the  country,  and  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in 
the  opinion,  that,  when  properly  conducted,  they  alvay»  advance  the 
respectability  and  interests  of  the  profession ;  and  not  only  are  those 
immediately  concerned  the  recipients  of  benefits  flowing  from  associated 
action,  but  they  reflect  credit  upon  the  whole  profession. 

The  Evanaville  (Indiana)  Medical  Society  adopted,  on  the  4th  of 
JawMtfy,  1845,  a  constitution,  by-laws,  code  of  medical  ethics,  and  a 
scale  of  charves.    The  following  officers  were  elected :    William  Traf- 
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ton,  Preiideni;  D.  S.  Lane,  Fice  Pretideni ;  G.  B.  Walker,  Secretary; 
W.  H.  Stockwell,  Treoiurer;  C.  S.  Weever,  M.  J.  Bray,  and  F.  Mahl- 
bauser,  Cen»or9, 

To  the  profession,  where  societies  do  not  exist,  we  would  say  go  and 
do  likewise.  We  invite  our  friends  of  the  Evansville  society  to  famish 
to  us  their  proceedings  and  papers  for  publication. 


Sumtner  Lectures  in  TVansylvania  Universily. — The  Medical  Faculty 
of  this  institution  will  give  a  coarse  of  lectures,  during  the  College 
recess,  on  the  various  branches  that  are  taught  in  the  winter  session ; 
to  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in.  April,  and  to  extend  through  Octo- 
ber, allowing  the  months  of  July  and  August  for  a  recess.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  practical  anatomy.  It  is  well  known  that 
students  are  so  much  oppressed  with  duties  during  the  regular  winter 
session,  that  but  little  time  is  lof^  for  practical  anatomy.  To  obviate 
these  difficulties,  dissections  will  be  conducted  during  the  spring  and 
autumn,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  that  the  interests  of  students  will 
be  greatly  advanced  by  this  course.  Arrangements  have  also  been  made 
for  clinical  lectures  at  the  hospital,  during  the  summer  and  winter. 
The  institution  furnishes  a  variety  of  disease  amply  sufficient  for  clini- 
cal purposes.  We  invite  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advanta- 
ges here  offered.  Those  who  prefer  it  cap  attend  either  >the  spring  or 
fall  term  separately. 


J%e  Southern  Medical  and  SurgiccU  Journal. — The  above  journal 
has  been  recently  revived  under  the  auspices  of  the  Augusta  Medical 
College.  It  is  edited  by  Profs.  Paul  F.  Eve  and  I.  P.  Garvin.  The 
Journal  is  very  neat  in  its  appearance,  is  conducted  with  ability  and 
cannot  but  be  useful  to  the  profession.  The  establishment  of  every 
new  medical  journal  is  an  additional  means  of  enlightening  the  pro- 
fession. We  have  known  many  physicians  engaged  in  extensive  prac- 
tice, who  received  no  medical  periodical  and  were  of  necessity  ignorant 
of  the  current  literature  of  the  profe88i<m.  We  wish  the  Southern 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  the  saccess  it  evidently  deserves. 


7%e  Medical  Examiner. — This  joamal,  edited  by  Pro£  Uitfeton,  of 
the  Jefiferaon  Medical  College  has  been  greatly  enlafged  and  improved. 
It  will  hereafter  be  published  in  monthly  nvmbera  of  sefenty-two  pages 
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eicli.  The  Exanilndr  is  one  of  the  best  medical  jbornals  bt*  our  coun- 
try, and  deserves,  as  it  no  doubt  will' receive,  the  patronage  of  the  pro- 
fession. 


The  Americat^  Jcumakqf  insafti/sr^-^This  valuable  and  interesting 
journal  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
State  Lunatic  Asylum,  Utica.  Dr.  Brigham,  th^  principal  editor,  is 
well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  insane,  and  from  his 
acknowledged  abilities,  the^  Journal  maybe  «xpecled  to  maintain  its 
interest. 

The  various  important'- subjects  connected  with  the  insane— proper 
buildings  for  their  accommodation,  the  pathology  of  iifsanity,  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  different  modifications,  and  the  appropriate  medical,  phy- 
sical and  moral  treatment,'  are  topics  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the 
physician.  Too  much  ignorance  prevails  upon  these  subjects  in  gene- 
ral ;  and  that  the  profession  owes  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  to 
devote  more  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  insanity,  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  questioned.  We  commend  this  Journal  to  the  profession  as 
one  every  way  worthy  of  their  patronage. 


The  Rotary  JUagnetic  JlfacWnc— H.  H.  Sherwood,  M.  D.,  of  New 
York,  advertises  a  magnetic  machine,  constructed  upon  principles  some- 
what different  from  those  commonly  employed.  The  inventor  names  it 
"The  Savage  Rotary  Magnetic  Machine.'*    He  says, 

"The  motions  of  the  forces  from  these  machines  are  continuous,  and 
the  shocks  of  the  old  clumsy  shocking  machines,  always  disagreeable 
and  often  injurious,  are  avoided.  They  have  more  power,  and  are  much 
more  portable  than  any  others  made  in  this  country,  and  their  prompt 
and  salutary  effects  in  disease,  both  acute  and  chronic,  are  such  as  to 
render  them  i^dispensaUe  to  every  physician,  and  also  in  many  private 
families,  as  well  as  for  ships  and  other  vessels.** 

It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Sherwood  is  one  of  the  most  prominent 
animdl  magnetic  apostles  of  the  country ;  but  whether  the  present 
"  $avage"  machine  is  desigurd  as  a  substitute  for  the  animal  power  is 
not  yet  made  known.  When  Mesmer* first  began  his  tricks,  he  attrib- 
uted the  influence  to  the  stars,  and  hence  the  title  of  his  book,  "De 
Planeiareum  Ir{fi'asuy  M  a  later  period,  he  employed  a  rude  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  the  magnetic  influence ;  but.  as  the  «cience 
became  gradually  expanded,  he  ultimately  learned  the  impertant  secrets 
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of  animal  magnetism,  and  repudiated  the  mineral  magnet*  It  may  be 
that  Dr.  Sherwood  ia  retrogading,  and  that  he  will  end  where  Metmer 
began.  We  thinlc  it  not  improbable,  however,  from  the  description 
given,  that  the  machine  constructed  bjr  Dr.  Sherwood,  may  prove  usefhl 
and  convenient  for  imparting  tl#  electrical  fluid  to  the  system  in  cases 
of  disease.    The  price  ranges  Mm  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars. 


Cincinnati  Summer  School  of  JHedicine. — ^The  foarth  coijrse  of  lec- 
tures will  commence  ill  this  institution  oil  the  first  Monday  in  April, 
and  terminate  about  the  last  of  July.  A  fa^  gourse  will  be  delivered 
by  the  same  lecturers  during  October.  The  following  are  the  lectu^rs 
for  the  present  course :  John  P.  Harrison,  M.  D.,  ImtUuiei  of  Jttedi" 
cine;  Charles  Woodward,  M.  D..  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine ; 
Wm.  Threlkeldt  M.  D.,  Obstetrict  and  diseaset  of  women  and  children; 
J.  P.  Judkins,'!!.  D.,  Anatomy  and  Surgery  ;  E.  4B.  Williams,  M.  D., 
JUateria  Media  an4  diseases  J/f  the  chest;  Geo.  Mendenhall,  M.  D., 
Chemistry y  Pharmacy  and  Toxicology. 


IHed,  in  Cincinnati^  Feb.  9thy  1845,  Robert  Moorhead,  M.  D.,  aged 
51  years  and  3  months.  Dr.  M.  was  at  one  period  a  Surgeon  in  the 
British  Army,  and  for  many  years  preceding  his  death,  a  practioner 
of  this  city. 
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Tot,  in.  CINCINNA-Pl,  MAKCH,  1846.  No.  U, 

PATHOLOGY  AJSTD  PJftACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Akt.  1. — AiumaJow  MrfumM  Jffeclion$,    Bt  L.  P.  Broosbtt,  M.  D., 
of  QeorgetowTiy  Kentu€kyW 

On  a  subject  which  is  at  the  present  time  exciting  so  much  interest 
with  pathologists  and  the  profession  generally,  as  the  functions  of  the 
brain  and  nervous  system » it  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  every  member  of 
the  profession  to  bring  forward  any  facts  which  may  be  in  his  possession 
that  are  calculated  to  elucidate  a  subject  so  abstruse  and  at  the  same 
time  so  interesting. 

Actuated  by  this  feeling,  thd  writer  is  induced  to  contribute  the  fol- 
lowing cases  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  tg  the  pages  of  the 
Lancet. 

Cast  1.  Miss  N.  M.  set  40,  of  small  frame,  nervous  temperament, 
without  heroditanr  predisposition <o  disuse — about  12  years  since  was 
attaclled  with  Diabetes,  (Millitus,  probably,)  was  reduced  very  Tow,  and 
BufiecMr  intensely  for  nearly  a  year;  her  attending  physician  'ilmost 
despairediof  her  recovery — at  length  she  began  to  convalesce  sloyly-does 
not  kipw  what  medicines  were  used  in  the  treatment  of  her  case.  Du- 
ring her  convalesceiwe  her  mind  was  very  mu^h  exercised  on  religious 
subjects,  and  one  evening  being  under  extraordinary  excitement  in  a 
religious  meeting,  she  felt  strongly  disposed  to  arise  and  express  her 
feelings  to  the  congregation;  her  natural  diffi'ence  led  her  to  repress 
this  feeling,  and  she  accordingly  kept  her  seat,  but  before  thg  close  of 
the  services,  she  found  herself  inydltintarily  bowing  her  hefli^  and  bust 
Vol.  III.-^ 
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forward  constantly.  She  attempted  to  control  and  oyereome  tbie  mo- 
tion by  a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  but  in -vain;  it  continoed  till 
the  close  of  the  meetinjc.  Since  that  time»  a  period  of  some  ten  or 
eleven  years,  whenever  she  attends  religious  worsiip,  and  becomes  at 
all  interested  in  the  exercises,  she  is  attaoked  by  the  spasmodic  affec- 
tion. If  an  acquaintance  catches  her  eye,  and  calls  to  mind  some  remark 
or  subject  which  diverts  her  attention  for  a  moment,  the  spasm  ceases, 
but  recurs  again  the  memeal  her  th«iughts  are  recalled  to  the  religious 
exercises.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  spasms  so  Tiolent  as  to  shake  the 
seat  in  wh^ch  she  was  sitting,  and  am  told  by  her  relatives  that  fre- 
quently she  has  been  thrown  backward  with  such  force  as  to  produce 
extensive  bruises  and  discoloration  over  the  scapule.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  this  spasmodic  affection  occurs  under  no  other  circumstan- 
ces than  those  already  detailed.  Mental  excitement  on  other  subjects 
seems  to  produce  no  effect  on  her  nervous  system*  She  is  too  modest 
and  diffident  to  give  any  ground  for  the  supposition  that  this  condnci 
is  feigned  with  the  view  of  exciting  attention,  and  has  never  mani- 
foflted  any  hysterical  symptoms  unless  these  are  to  bo  regarded  as 
such.  ^ 

There  is  no  tenderness  of  the  spine,  no  pain  of  the  head,  no  irregu- 
larity of  the  menses,  and  only  a  slight  tendency  to  constipation  of  the 
,  bowels.  The  urinary  evacuation  is  norma],  though  slightly  excessive 
in  quantity.  After  a  careful  analysis  of  it  I  was  unable  to  detect 
either  sugar  or  albumen  in  it.  Her  pulse  is  regular  and  her  tongue 
clean.  She  has  never  suffered  from  dyspepsia.  Afler  a  thorough  exam- 
ination I  waa  unable  to  detect  any  physical  or  rational  signs  of  organic 
affection  of  the  lungs  or  heart.  Her  appetite  is  good  ;  she  does  not 
suffer  from  severe  pain*  in  any  part  of  the  system,  but  complains  of 
a  slight  dull  pain  in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney. 

I  saw  this  patient  in  consultation  with  Dr.  S.  F.  Bartlett,  of  Lyme, 
Ot.,  in  whose  practice  the  cafi«  occurred.  Afler  ascertain ing  the  above 
factSx  we  prescribed  the  following  treatment :  a  brisk  cathartic  to  remove 
any  accumulation  of  fieces  which  might  produce  irritation  of  ^^e  ner- 
vous system  ;  rest,  low  diet,  occasional  laxatives,  and  entire  avoidance 
of  religious  excitement.  Under  this  course  she  improved  considirably, 
but  being  unwilling  to  forego  the  privilege  of  attchiding  religious  meet- 
ings, she  became  highly  excited,  and  soon  relapsed  into  her  former  state. 
During  the  fail  and  winter  of  '43-4  she  was  so  situated  as  to  be-tinable 
to  attend  meetings  for  some  months,  and  when  she  did  attend  was  much 
lo3s  froqipently  affected  by  the  spasms  than  before  ;  after  a  time,  how- 
ever, under  the  influence  of  excitement,  they  ^nin  returned,  and  in 
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OetpbeTt  1844y  when  I  last  uw  htr^abe  was  mlsaUboriog  under  ftvpvflj 
marked  ejrmptoms  of  drapey  of  the  pericardinm. 

.  I  with,  here,  Mr«  Editor,  to  propose  a  few  queries  which  I  shoold 
be  pleased  to  have  solved,  either  by  yourself  or  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents, let,  Was  the  disease  in  this  case,  in  the  brain?  2d«  If  aO|  does 
it  indicate  the  existence  of  an  organ  of  Veneration  ?  ( I  should  have 
remarked  that  the  upper  portion  of  the  os  frontis  was  particularly  prom- 
inent.) 3d,  Would  local  applications  to  this  point  have  been  advisable? 
4th,  To  what  class  of  the  Neurosis  should  this  case  be  assigned  1  '5th, 
Should  any  of  the  narcotics  have  been  proscribed  1 

Cote  IT.  L.  B.,  et  31.  Some  two  or  three  months  previous  to  his 
birth,  his  mother  received  a  severe  fright  from  the  attack  of  an  enraged 
cow  upon  her  husband.  It  was  several  days  ere  she  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  this  fright.  The  labor,  which  ensued  somewhat  prematurely, 
was  not  more  difficult  than  ordinary ;  the  child  was  apparently  healthy* 
but  during  the  first  fortnig)it  afler  birth,  it  had  frequent  convulsions. 
Afler  this  period  these  ceased,  and  every  few  moments  it  would  be 
attacked  with  a  spasm,  in  which  it  would  spring  up,  jerk  its  head  for- 
ward and  make  a  singular  noise,  which  the  friends  thought  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  made  by  the  cow  which  affrighted  the 
mother — ^this,  of  course,  was  all  fancy.  As  the  boy  grew  ^p,  the 
spasms  continued,  and  when  attacked  by  them  he  would  repeat  what-' 
ever  words  he  was  using  at  the  time,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  exple- 
tives, not  usually  of  the  choicest  kind,  leaping  up  at  the  same  time 
some  two  or  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  making  tiie  oddest  possible 
grimaces.  If  not  speaking,  when  attacked  by  the  spasm,  he  would  call 
out  the  name  of  any  individual  who  was  passing  or  any  other  name  which 
happened  to  occur  to  him. 

This  affection  has  continued  to  the  present  time,  with  but  little  vari- 
ation. At  the  age  of  eleven  years  ha  received  a  very  severe  bloW  upon 
the  head,  but  without  fracturing  the  cranium,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Dr.  N.  S.  Perkins,  of  New  London,  Ct.,  who  saw  him  at  the  time. 
At  the  age  of  22  or  24  years  he  went  on  a  whaling  voyage,  as  a  com- 
mon seaman.  On  this  voyage  the  Captain*  who  was  a  very  cruel  and 
ignorant  man,  having  formed  the  opinion  that  the  spasms  were  feigned, 
whipped  him  very  severely,  and  rolled  him  in  a  cask  across  the  ship's 
deck  repeatedly,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  break  him  of  the  trick.  This 
harsh  treatment  only  rendered  the  fits  more  violent  and  frequent. 

He  was  at  one  period  quite  intemperate,  and  while  under  the  influ- 
ence of  alcoholic  stimulants,  the  nervous  affection  was  more  severe  than 
at  other  times.    He  is  now  perfectly  tempefate,  so  far  as  the  use  of  ako- 
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I'MTii  eonti^imed,  Mit  is  tiMietod  16  the  ^hnUoaerate 'ftii^  of  tMiabbo. 
The  spasms  occur  at  ttlfegalar  intek^fald,  usually  from  ft  to  18^  iftltitites 

-  icflftrt.    They^  occur  SJI  often  during  stee;^  as  when  iwuke,  but  are  Dot  eo 

^^Hotont.    He  seemd  to  ^possess  the  ability  to  induce  them  at  pleasdre, 
•   btat  Hot  to  control  them,  or  to  prevent  tlieir  approach. 

In  Tntelldct,  though  his  mind  is  uncultivated,  he  seems  to  be  many 
i^tnoYes  from  idiocy,  and  perhaps  but  for  this  unfortunate  nervous  afiec- 
tipn  might  be  regarded  as  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  generality  of  the 

'p6opl8  of  tha  laboring  class33,  in  mental  capacity.  He  reads  well,  and 
reasons  correctly  on  what  he  reads  or  hears.    His  memory  is  extraordi* 

'  nary,and  his  powers  of  calculation  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  He  pre- 
fers being  on  the  water,  to  business  which  confines  him  to  the  land ;  says 
he  feels  better  when  at  sea,  but  no  perceptible  difference  is  noticeable 
in  the  frequency  or  violence  of  his  spasms,  in  either  condition.     His 

'  Mtength  is  very  great,  few  men  of  the  same  weight  possessing  more. 
The  spasms  do  not  seem  to  impair  his  health  in  the  least.  Mental 
excitement  of  any  kind  does  not,  so  far  as  could  be  *  ascertained,  either 
increase  or  diminish  them.  No  treatment  has  been  attempted,  and 
probably  none  would  be  of  any  service. 

Qttericf.    Where  is  the  disease  located  in  this  case  ?  Is  it  a  case  of 

'Chorea,  Hysteria,  or  Epilepsy,  or  neither)  Does  the  immediate  use  of 
Tobacco,  probably,  increase  the  difficulty? 
GconoETOWN,  Kentucky,  Feb.  5,  1845. 


Akt.  2. — Endermic  ute  of  Tobacco.    By  Wm.  Bxck  DiTsm,  M.  D*,  of 

Cincinnati. 

The  nse  of  Tobacco  as  a  remedial  agent  has  received  less  attention 
ffipm  the  profession  than  it  deserves.  Its  powerful  agency  has  been 
intisfactorily  tested  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  ileus,  and  spas- 
medic  stricture  of  the  urethra  ;  but  the  dangerous  consequences  which 
have  been  reported  as  resulting  from  its  use  in  the  usual  form  by  the 
mouth  and  by  the  rectum,  induced  me  some  years  ago  to  try  it  endcrmi- 
cally ;  and  the  results  which  were  entirely  satisfactory,  were  published 
io  Lancet, Vol.  If,  page  420. 

«  Subsequent  trials  of  this  powerful  antispasmodic  lead  me  to  repose 
still  greater  confidence  ia  it,  and  induce  me  strongly  to  recommend  it  in 
caiOfl  where  the  ordinary  remedies  of  this  class  fail  or  are  inadmissible* 

The  following  case  will  illustrata  the  advantages  of  this  method  in 
tst^nic  rigidity  of  the  mttscles. 
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ft0m  an  a^ze,  which  completely  divided  the  rectus  femoris  mua^e  uxajffiF 
diately  above  the  patella.  In  order  to  procure  healing  by  *<the&r8t . 
intentiipiij"  his  physician^  very  properly,  placed  the  limb  in  the  ezteadli^ 
position;  his  object  was  attained^  but  subsequent  inflammat^n . and 
deposition  in  the  knee  joint  produced  anchylosis,  and  the  most  unyiedd- 
\ng  rigidity  of  the  limb.  Up  to  the  time,  June,  1844,  when  the  patient 
was  submitted  to  my  care,  he  had  traveled  about  with  great  difficultj, 
and  derived  no  advantage  from  medical  treatment.  He  was  extremely 
anxious  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  use  of  his  knee  joint,  and  theiv9f<M;^ 
cheerfully  submitted  to  an  operation  for  this  purpose.  In  the  pres^^ 
of  several  physicians  of  this  city,  I  divided  the  rectus  femoris  trana- 
▼ersely  in  nearly  the  direction  of  the  original  wound ;  this  was  effected 
with  a  very  small  knife  by  a  subcutaneous  incision ;  scarcely  a  drop  of 
blood  was  effused ;  the  ends  of  the  divided  muscle  widely  retracted,  and 
ft  very  slight  degree  of  flexion  could  be  produced  by  the  application  of 
force*  The  next  day,  18th  June,  I  placed  the  limb  in  Roe's  apparatus 
for  compound  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  applied  the  screw  by  which  a  still 
greater  degree  of  flexion  was  produced.  For  several  weeks  flexion  and 
extension  were  kept  up,  until  a  good  degree  of  motion  was  established 
in  the  knee  joint.  Beyond  a  certain  point,  however,  the  antagonist 
muscles  refused  to  yield,  and  upon  applying  a  greater  degree  of  force 
with  the  screw,  a  severe  tetanic  rigidity  was  set  up  in  the  extensors 
which  threatened  to  frustrate  our  object.  To  relieve  this  I  directed  the 
patient,  who  was  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  Tobacco,  to  smoke  freely 
the  strongest  that  could  be  procured.  While  under  the  influence  of  this 
form  of  the  remedy,  the  muscles  became  relaxed,  and  a  still  further 
flexion  of  the  knee  was  effected.  The  following  ointment  was  rubbed 
into  the  groins  and  over  the  knee : 

R.  Iodine,  grs.  xij. 

Potasse  Hydriod.  Biv. 

Oleum  Nicotians,  gft  L 

Adeps>Preparat.  3ij  Misce. 
Under  a  persevering  use  of  this  formula,  and  continnal  applicatitm  of 
the^crew  producing  flexion  and  extension,  I  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
tetanic  rigidity  of  the  muscles  and  tendons ;  the  motion  of  the  joint ' 
was  in  a  good  degree  restored,  and  the  patient  enabled  to  ride  on  horse- 
back with  perfect  satisfaction.  His  health  being  slightly  impaired  by 
the  confinement  necessary,  he  was  advised  to  visit  Kentucky,  where  he 
rode  and  wftlked  with  more  ease  and  pleAsUi^than  he  had  enjoyed  fdr 
•everal  years' liefore.    '  '',.','.  '  *'"' 
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I  bftfe  iacceeded  In  rBlfeving  violent  cerebral  and  gaaf^ie  irriUtUn  by 
the  ;p6^brful  antiphlogistic  properties  of  this  agent ;  and  tbfe  lesuTts  of 
mf  e'tperienc6  in  the  endermic  use  of  Tobacco  are  such  as  to  lead  me  to 
pref^  it  in  cases  where  antiphlogistic  means  are  requisite,  but  where 
the  vital  powers  are  too  much  depressed  to  admit  of  venesection,  or  the 
internal  use  of  antimonlals.  The  application  of  Tobacco  cataplasm  to 
thtf' epigastrium  has  removed  violent  colic  resulting  from  spasmodic 
stricture  of  a  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  and  copious  evacuations 
have  been  produced  by  the  samo  method  where  the  ordinary  purgatives 
were  inadmissible  or  when  delay  was  dangerous.  A  great  advantage  in 
this  method  is  that  the  remedy  is  more  immediately  under  the  control  of 
the  practitioner  than  when  administered  internally. 


Aet.    8.— O/i  the  Pathology  of  Fever,  Sfc,      By   Robert  Wilms, 
M.  D. 

[Dr.  Willis  advances  opinions  respecting  the  cause  of  fever,  which,  if 
correct,  seem  to  overturn  all  our  preconceived  notions  of  it^specially 
with  reference  to  its  origin  in  those  localities  where  we  suppose  marah 
miasma  and  malaria  to  exist.  He  asserts,  in  fact,  that  marth  mxcama  and 
malaria  are  nothing  more  than  mqUt  warm  air;  and  brings  forward 
forcible  arguments  and  facts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  this  assertion. 
He  reminds  us  of  the  observation  of  Fourcoult,  that  an  animal,  healthy 
and  uninjured,  very  soon  dies  if  its  body  be  covered  with  an  impervious 
glaze*  **Becquerel  and  Breschet,  repeating  the  experiment  of  M.  Four- 
cauU,  discovered  that  the  extinction  of  life  under  the  circumstances 
indicated  was  accompanied  by  a  signal  fall  of  temperature  ;  the  animaU 
whose  body  was  indued  with  an  impervious  glaze, began  to  lose  heat  on  the 
instant,  and  the  loss  never  ceased  until  life  had  fled,  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  internal  as  well  as  external  parts  of  the  body  was  found  to 
be  within  So  cent,  of  that  of  the  external  atmosphere,  which,  on  the 
day  of  the  experiment,  indicated  17o  c."  None  of  these  gentlemen 
have  offered  any  other  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  than  the  old 
one,  that  the  office  of  the  cutaneous  exhalation,  as  a  means  of  refriger- 
ating the  body,  was  gone.] 

It  is  only  when  the  function  of  the  skin  comes  to  be  regarded  as  so 
intimately  connected  with  vital  manifestations,  as  it  unquestionably  is^ 
that  we  are  enabled  tp  understand  wherefore  such  serious  consequences 
should  follow  its,  derangements.  Suppressions  of  the  cutaneous  exhal- 
ation under  the  agency  of  cold,  is  the  acknowledged  cause  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  diseases  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  temperate  countries 
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et.  '  Btti'wo  bavia  BO  ntiiOutlBry  ex9laiittio».  a£4lie  tejr  ^^ 
wfaleli  oold  exerts  iU  pennokus  iniitenae,  ur  of  the  .manner  ia  ifhkh 
eoMOqaeaceo  are  here  linked  wtUi  their  pneeumed  caoaea.  WiUieat 
enterinif  >iiite  the  explanationa  that  have  been  ipifen  of  tbie  matter » I 
■hall  merely>  say  that  in  my  mode  of  considering  it,  he  Who  has  suffered 
a^eA»&has  had  the  secreting  faculty  of  his  skin  dettoiged  or  suppressed, 
and  physiologically  speaking  i»  brought  into  the  same  condition  as.be 
would  were  his  body  more  or  less  perfectly  covered  with  an  impervioos 
Taroiah.  >  A  process  indispensabte  to  the  continuance  of  vital  action  has 
been 'interfered  withyand  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  commeBsu- 
rate  in  amount  with  that  of  the  particular  functional  disturbanca  men- 
tioned, forthwith  ensues.  The  Injury  mentioned  in* this. instanoe  may 
possibly  partake  in  its  essence  of  the  nature  of  inflammation.  When  we 
have  the  web.  of  a  frog's  foot  under  the  microscope,  and  prick  the  |mrt 
with  a  fine  needle,  instantly  all  movement  around  the  injured  part  is 
arrested:  the  blood  staguates  in  its  channels,  which  dilate  visimy,  aad 
by  and  by  the  several  blood-corpuscles  run  together  and  Ibrm  aggregated 
masses*  The  explanation  of  this  that  has  been  suggested  is  simple  and 
latisfactory :  the  local  injury  impresses  the  precipient  centres  in  a  way 
which  incepacitates  them  from  transmitting  the  usual  stimulus  upon 
which  depends  the  tone  of  the  living  tissues :  these  are  consequently 
paralysed,  upon  which  folkmrs  stasis,  of  the  blood  in  the  blood-vessels, 
and  all  the  consequent  phenomena  of  inflammation.  But  tho  inflaenee 
of  cold  extensively  applied  to  the  cutaneous  surface  is  probaUy  little 
different  from  that  of  the.  other  stimuli  acknowledged  by  the  eflicient 
eanses  of  itnflammatioh^  The  effect  on  the  peripheral  nerves  has  a  pair* 
klyzing  influeno6  upon  the  excitomotoi^y  system  for  its  consequence,. and 
donnected  with  this  are  suspended  functions  and  more  looal  or  more 
general  derangemelit— in  a  word,  disease.  In  this  way  can  I  render  to 
my  own  mind  a  satisfactosy  aoeount  of  the  influence  of  cold  in  the  pro- 
duction of  disease,  not  only  in  all  the  colder  and  more  temperate,  but 
also  in  the  hotter  regions  of  the  earth. 

The  problem  of  higheat  interest  in  medical  scJence  that  waits  for 
solution  at  the  present  moment  is,  perhaps  this:— 7b Mseplaiii  ike  eaun 
qfi  the  unheaUkineee  of  $o  many  Tropical  climaieBt  and  of  aUaviiU  and 
MortAy  counirie*  generaUyy  cohere  the  eummer  tentperaiure  i§  hi^h, 

A  particular  specific  contagion,  designated  miasm  or  malarioy  it  Is 
fiuniliarly  known^  has  beenimsgiaed  and  is  very  oommooly  admitted  as 
A  means  of  aeoountiag  for  the  deadly  ftvors  in  especial .  which  there 
^immiU  But  afior  a  very  careful  study  of  tba  subject,  I.  am  bound  to 
any  that  I  •ntitoly  concur  with. those  who,  fA>m  their  ^xp6rience  in 
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tgopkf^  dilMt0s,lt«M  Mt  the«MlM0  »iitbori0ei4o4Miy  thii  t 

«f  aajF  specific  contagion  or  .miasm,  the  prod«ot  of  TegetaUe  matM  i» 

a  sMkte  of  decay  under  tbe  combined  ioflttonce  of  heat  and 

As  eiiemtstsi  we  are  perfectly  familiar  witb  tlie  prodoets  of  the  c 

•itlon  of  ▼egetaUe  substances  under  such  ctrottmstances,  and  as  pbfai* 

ologists  with  the  eibcts  of  the  gases  then  evohed  upon  the  aeiaal 

economy,  which  certainly  bear  no  resemblance  to    the  phenomena  of 

remittent  and  intermittent  fe^er.    Aseording  to  my  ideas  marsh  mis 

and  malaria  are  nothing  more  or  less  than  moigi  uarm  otr-HuV, 

iee/y  moui  conndered  in  connexion -wiSh  tit  own /estpemlttrey  and  ike 

iemperaiure  of  the  human  body. 

It  is  comparatively  easy,  as  is  well  fctaown,  to  remain  A>r  a  certain 
time  in  a  stove-room  of  a  temperate  rs  considerably  higher  than  the  body , 
tf  the  air  be  dry*  Here  there  is  a  free  elimination  of  watery  vapour  by 
the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  even  as  rapid  solution  of  it  by  the  parching 
air.  The  capillary  arteries  then  exude,  and  the  veins  imbibe  with 
great  rapidity,  so  that  the  nntritive  orbital  acts  are  even  performed  with 
a  Icind  of  increased  energy.  They  aVeso  performed,  however,  only  for 
a  short  time :  excitement  soon  begets  exhaustion,  the  body  rises  in 
temperature,  and  death  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  protracted  con- 
tinuance in  the  circumstances  indicated. 

The  consequence  is  the  same,  but  the  way  in  which  it  is  brouglit 
about  is  diflforent  when  the  air  of  the  tto9^ro€nn  it  moist.  M.  Delaroche, 
in  his  second  set  of  experiments,  in  which  moist  instead  of  dry  air  was 
employed,  ascertained  that  tenkperatures  a  degree  or  two  centigrade 
short  of  those,  or  just  equal  to  those  of  the  animals  whidi  vtem  the 
subjects  of  experiment,  were  felt  as*<more  speedily  detrimental,  and 
then  ihtal,  than  the  excessively  high  temperatures  with  dry  air,  which 
he  had  already  approved.  Wherefore  this  should  be  tbe  case  will  be 
readily  understood  in  connection  with  the  views  which  I  have  taken 
with  the  function  of  the  skin. 

In  a  hot,  dry  atmosphere,  animals  perish  from  the  efiects  of  excite- 
ment; in  a  Warm,  moist  air,  of  a  temperatare  no  higher  than  that  of 
theif  own  bodies^  they  die  as  they  do  when  covered  with  an  imperviens 
glaze^-4he  conditions  requisite  to  tlie  access  of  oxidised  plasma,  and'tlie 
removal  ofileoxdtsed  plafema,  are  wanting^ and  lifo  ceases,  as  a  matter  ef 
eourse.  j 

•  Now  it  is  highly  interesting  to  observe  that  the  air  of  nnheshhy.  intep- 
tropicid  dimatss  diflbrs  little  firom  that  of  a  vaponar-baih  at  between  60n 
anflOOo*  Fahri  The  dew<-pointL  ef  tb»  atmoipheve  in  tbeie  coonlrte 
appeam^  ingenenll,  to  bis  net  mofeitfaaa^  ibor  er  fivei  ^dsgreel,.  aad  fm- 
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^tMitlf  Mt  AoM  thftu  a  skiff]*  ci«ffie»,  F»hresMt#  btflow Hie  t0mp«i%» 
t«<« •f  the at^ionC  air.  Wave  Iha temperature  between  QOoantf  100a 
Fahr^y  and  the  dew«polnt  in  theeame  prepertion  hTgb»  man  cMld  dot  hf- 
hia  fliature  oontinue  to  exiet  for  more  than  a  very  few  hoore.  In  a  eott»» 
trjr  bavUiga  high  mean  temperatare,  say  of  about  80o  Fahr., and  an 
almespbere  thst  is  ck)se  upon  the  saturation  with  humidity,  which  ia 
pieeisely  what  obtains  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  qukite  a  single 
instance,  man  is  evidently  on  the  verge  of  circumstaneea  that  are  even 
incompatible  with  his  existence*  He  has  but  to  be  expoeed  to  fktigne 
end  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun  to  be  actually  brougfht  into  such  cir» 
camstances.  The  surrounding  atmosphere  cannot  take  up  the  watery 
vapour,  which  is  then  presented  to  it  ia  large  quantity  by  sudoriparous 
glands,  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  system,  in  its 
state  of  excitement,  and  requiring  the  freest  access  of  the  most  tho- 
roughly oxyginated  plasma  to  keep  up  movement  and  life  in  its  seveial 
constituent  atoms*  Great  general  derangement— jPeeer^-^ensoes,  end 
lift  is  almost  of  necessity  the  forfeit. 

I  have,  no  doubt  but  that  the  simple  excitement  which  follows  expoe- 
ure  to  the  sun's  heat,  in  connection  with  the  humidity  of  the  atmoB« 
phere,  will  be  found  to  explain  what  has  been  spoken  c^  by  writers  on 
the  diseases  of  tropical  countries  under  the  title  of  »olar  t^i/Iiience,  by 
which  they  understand  a  certain  mysterious  and  maleficient  power  ema- 
nating from  the  sun,  and  distinct  from  his  light  and  beat.  With  the 
view  which  has  just  been  given  of  the  function  of  the  skin,  all  that  waa 
mysterious  and  unintelTigible  in  the  doctrines  of  malaria  and  wtAat 
influences  disappears,  or  merges  into  what  is  perfectiy  natural  and  com* 
prehensiUe. 

The  innar  tj^ueacc,  in  like  nianner-*-for  some  have  thought  that 
there  was  a  peculiar  maleficient  influence  in  the  moon  as  well  as  the 
sun — will  come  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  effects  of  the  relatively 
ioereased  moisture  of  the  air  which  follows  the  lall  in  the  temperature 
of  the  night  seaaon ;  the  air  loses  several  degrees  of  heat,  and  in  the 
same,  4»r  nearly  the  same  proportion,  it  gains  in  degrees  of  motstneasi 
girowing  rriattvely  to  its  tempetature  more  and  more  humid,  it  is  soon 
in  the  state  in  which  it  can  not  olily  dissolve  no  more  watery  vaponr^ 
bat"in  which  it  begins  to  deposite  what  is  already  heU  in  solution; 
hence  the  heavy  down  of  unhealthy  isiteitfopicai  climates^andofmaiafay 
tamperatn  countries  gaaersUy,  and  ike  deletersous  eflects  which  exiK>s- 
nratftc  t^e  night  air  produeea  upon  Ihefname  of  mail»  The-rayidkywilth 
wihiish  moistMT  a^eoof  ftSo  4ir.>70o  F#«  abatracta  heat  Arom  thctbedyi 
ibto^tahmkiftto  tha^Hoaebnib  .  IMs  vinyaasj^io/hesia  a<df«lde4 
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ctafU  a»  the  first  eletaient  in  th^^erangfement,  t.  e.,  in  Uw  Ikfer,  ^ 
is  80  a|}t  to  eikistie  under  snch  eircomstaDces^  And  then,  If  the  remafl^ 
aUefact  first  ascertained  l^y  that  admirable  obser^r»  Df.  Davy,  be 
added,  that  under  fatigue  the  temperament  of  the  body  actually  /ef/s 
it  does  not  rise,  as  the  sensations  seem  to  indicate— 4t  strikes  me  that 
we  are  no  longer  onder  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  any  unlcnown  and 
hypothetical  agent  as  the  cause  of  the  disesses  which  arise  under  expos- 
ure of  atmospherical  inclemencies,  whether  of  beat  or  cold,  especially 
when  the  exposure  is  conjoined  with  fatigue.  On  setting  ont  on  a  jo«T« 
ney  in  the  island  of  GeylKln,  Dr.  Davy  ascertained  the  mean  tempera* 
ture  of  his  palanquin  bearers  to  be  08.9o  Fahr.  under  tlie  tongue  ;  oir 
calling  a  halt  at  different  times  as  he  proceeded,  he  found  it  successively 
96.6o  and  d8.9o ;  doubtless,  had  he  pushed  these  men  beyond  their  pow- 
ers, their  temperature  would  have  fallen  still  lower,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood, he  would  have  had  them  down  in  fever.  Dr.  Davy  bimMlf 
observes,  in  connection  with  this  subject^  on  the  instances  of  sudden 
death  that  have  occurred  from  drinking  cold  water,  or  from  plunging 
into  cold  water  after  exhausting  fatigue,  and  when  the  body  is  commonly 
said  to  be  heated.  Probably,  in  such  cases,  in  conformity  with  the  above 
observations,  the  temperature  of  the  body  had  been  actually  reduced 
below  its  natural  standard,  and  the  fatal  effect  may  be  the  consequence. 
This,  in  fact,  was  the  view  that  was  taken  by  Currie,  who,  in  his 
reports,  has  collected  many  examples  of  the  kind,  and  amoQgst  them  hae 
quoted  that  interesting  and  impressire  catastrophe  which  befel  the 
army  of  Alexander  the  Great  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  where, 
according  to  Q^uintus  Gnrtius,  the  loss  of  life  was  actually  greater  than 
had  been  experienced  in  any  single  battle — ^the  circumstances  of  the 
case  were  a  forced  march  of  ibrty-six  miles,  in  hot  weather,,  over  a 
desert;  excessive  thirst  and  exhaustion,  and  in  this  state  drinking  lax^e 
draughts  of  cold  water. 

The  importance  of  the  etate  of  the  skin  in  dififerent  diseases,  in  oob- 
neotion  with  their  tendency,  is  well  known  to  practitioners*  What 
surgeon  doss  not  feel  confident  that  his  patient  is  going  on  fiivourably, 
ttfter  even  the  severest  operation,  if  his  skin  bot  continue  soft  and  vel* 
vetyt  and  it  is  the  same  in  almost  all  diseases. 
.  [  Hence  we  perceive  the  necessity  In  most  febrile  diseases,  and  espe- 
eially  in  scarlatina,  of  restoring  the  functions  of  theskin^] 

The  means  of  acoompllshing  this  are  various.  I  luiv«  found  a  foil 
emetic  dose  of  ipecaehuanha  and  tartrate  of  antimony  suffice  is  inter- 
rapt  the  disposition  to  coma,  which  was  eflbetually  pMVented^fimn 
rscfining  afterwards  by  the  ordinary  dtaphoietic  mixtiira  of '  aeeiale  of 
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aihmt)nVa  and' ck\n^1ior'  S^^tep,  wftli  fifteen  or  twenty  miriumB  of  theanti- 
m^hial  winid,  repeiitedat  internals.  '  A  case  that  looks  threatening  as  the 
diseasd  is  acquiring  its  status  will  often  be  rendered  manageable  and* 
even  niild'by  this  simple  means.  Anotlier  very  important  measure  is 
the  reduction  6f  the  superficial  temperature.  The  patient  should  be 
kelpt  cbvei^ed  with  a  sheet,  and  have  a  sponge  dipped  iii  tepid  water, 
piLssed  over  every  part  of  his  body  by  the  hour  together,  until  the  ther- 
mometer both  in  the  axilla  and  mouth  from  IO60  or  108  Fahr.,  has  been 
brought  down  to  S)9o  or  lOOo  Fahr.  TMs  is  the  test  that  the  applica- 
tion has  been  carried  far  enough  and  has  been  effectual.  It  was  simply 
byredocing  temperature  and  restoring  the  office  of  the  skin,  that  the 
aflVision  of  cold  water,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Currie,  cut  short,  or 
rather  rendered  safe  and  ihanageable,  the  acute  forms  of  scarlatina  in 
which  he  counselled  it;  This  useful  means,  from  its  application  not 
having  been  understood,  has  fallen  into  discredit  with  the  regular 
practitioner.  It  might  certainly  be  restored  with  advantage  in  many 
cases. 

I  am  far,  however,  from  maintaining  that  the  means  thus  far  indicated 
are  the  only  means  that  would  be  indicated  in  every  case  of  febrile  dis> 
ease.  The  first  element  in  fever  is  perhaps  even  mor^  copmonly 
depression  than  excitement ;  it  is  purQ. excitement,  the  consequence  of 
the  inoculation  of  a  specific  morbid  poison,  in  scarlatina  ;  in  intermit- 
tent and  continued  fever  I  believe  it  always  to  be  depression  ;  so  that 
the  means  of  restoring  the  balance  would  be  not  the  farther  abstraction, 
but  the  addition  of  stimulus. 

Ill  a  conversation  which  I  had  last  summer  with  Mr.  W.  F.  Daniell, 
who  had  at  that  time  had  ample  experience  in  the  diseases  of  Western 
Africa,  and  who  is  at  this  moment  prosecuting  his  researches  in  that 
deadly  country,  he  informed  me  that  his  conclusions  fVom  actual  obser- 
vation tallied  exactly  with  my  physiological  inductions  as  to  the  cause 
and  nature  of  fever  in  intertropical-  countries.  In  a  letter  which  he 
addressed  to  me  on  the  27th  Sept.  184S,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Gape  Coast  Castle,  and  speaking  of  his  purpose  of  publishing  on  the 
Diseases  of  Westfern  Africa,  he  says:  «<  I  have  stated  the  proximate 
cause  of  most  African  fevers  to  depend  on  an  impaired  or  deranged  eon- 
diiionofthe  vital  functiom  of  the  tkin^  a,  definition  which  I  imagine 
will  be  in  conformity  with  yotir  own  views  on  the  subject.**  It  ik' 
always  highly  gratifying  to  find  physiological  inferences  supported  and 
borne  out  by  practical  observations,  and  I  oWn  that  I  look  forward  ^ifh 
miich  solicitude  to  Mr.  DanielPs  return  to  this  fcountry,  and  td  tlie 
appearance  of  his  work.    Vpon'  this'  occasion,'  I  s^ke  to  Mr.'  Baniell 
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of  a  hot  ft^f  ^>Lth  as  the  likeliest  ijiieaiu  of  cuttiaf  short  a  threat«ML. 
attack  of  intermittent  or  reipittent  feyer.  He  informed  me  thfkihx, 
directing  all  his  attention  to  the  state  of  the  skin  he  had  been  emtoentlf 
succcessful  in  the  treatment  of  the  African  remittent.  Dr.  Pritchtttt. 
also  observed  that  patients  in  the  Niger  expedition  did  best  when  thejf 
were  kept  somewhat  warmly  covered :  sponging  with  cold  water  and 
exposure,  were  always  follo^sed  by  dryness  or  parching  of  the  skin,  whea 
the  patients  became  uneasy  and  nervous. 

Since  the  preceding  observations  yren  wvitten,  M*  Fourcanlt  htm 
still  farther  pursued  his  curious  researches  on  the  inflaenee  of  the 
cutaneous  envelope  of  the  body  and  its  function,  which  all  tend  to  oon- 
firm  and  extend  the  conclusions  come  to*  On  covering  the  skin  of  a 
healthy  animal  with  an  impervious  glaze,  Bl*  Fourcanlt  finds  tbfet 
aluminuria  is  an  invariable  consequence  in  the  dog,  and  a  very  fm- 
quent  one  in  the  rabbit.  But  the  conclusions  are  so  curious  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  notice^— [Med*  Ga^etUt  Jnlf 
12,  1844,  p.  482. 


Akt.  4. — ScarkUina,  By  Dr.  Twxedib.  [We  have  on  several  occa- 
sions alluded  to  the  great  value  of  the  Cyclopsdia  of  Practical  Medicine; 
and  we  now  reiterate  that  opinion,  and  present  the  following  extract  as 
evidence  of  its  correctness.] 

Scarlatina. — 5yn.  Morbilli  Confluentes,  Jiorion:  Rubeola  Rossalia, 
Hoffmemn:  Febris  Scarlatina,  Sydenham:  Febris  Rubra,  Heberden: 
Scarlatina,  Sauvage$i  VogeU  and  CMtn:  Purpura,  Shultx^  Juuck: 
Enanthesis  Rosalia,  Oood:  Fievre  Rouge,  Scarlatine,  ^. .*  DerSchax- 
lachaufschlag,  Oerm.:  Scarlet  Fever.  Scarlatina  designates  a  con- 
tagious febrile  disease,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are,  a 
scarlet  efflorescence  of  the  skin  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  and  pharynx,  appearing  on  the  second  day  (though  often  later)  of 
a  febrile  disorder,  and  terminating  about  the  fifth;  accompanied,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  with  inflammation  of  the  throat,  either  of  ^. 
phlegmonous  or  gangrenous  character ;  and  occasionally  with  tumefac- 
tion of  the.  cervical  absorbents  and  subcntaneous  cellular  membrane* 
Other  oi^ns  become  also  sometimes  invplved  in  the  progress  of  the 
disease,giving  rise  to  lesions  of  greater  or  less  severity.  The.type  of 
the^ac^qupinylng  f^vpx  is  vari^iu,  and  modifies  r^markabty  the  whole 
anpea^of  the  malady r  In  i^^m^  caiffs,..th?  coi^tjttwtioiuJ  difCuxbance  is 
«•  tri»^  f^eeafc^y.tofittj^fitnQ^icje^;  i^ o^^eni,^|h^. feh|ri)e  ey^n^tpiM 
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'krar'tfaose  bf «  mtong  iiiiilammfttorjr  excitement;  while  in  individual 
ftntaneee,  or' during  the  prevalence  of  an  entire  epidemic,  the  fever  is  of 
*  a  low  typhoid  fohn,  the  local  inflammation  with  which  it  is  associated, 
partaking  very  much  of  the  aame  character. 

The  origin  of  scarlatina  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  It  was  evi- 
dently unknown  to  the  ancients;  no  alltHsion  to  it  can  be  discovered  in 
tiie  writings  of  Hippocrates^  or  in  the  eaffy  Greek  and  Roman  writers ; 
«nd,  notwithstanding  the  opinion  of  some  modem  authors  of  the  French 
school,  that  it  was  described  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
'  H  is  generally  admitted  that  Prosper  Martianus,  an  Italian  physician, 
who  gave  a  description  of  the  disease  as  it  prevailed  in  Rome  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  if  not  the  first,  is  among  the  earliest 
writers  on  scarlatina.  It  made  its  appearance  in  London  in  1689,  and 
'Was  described  by  Sydenham  and  afterwards  by  Morton,  though  it  is 
ertdent  by  comparing  the  description  given  by  these  two  writers,  that 
they  had  observed  different  epidemics;  the  one  described  by  Sydenham 
being  a  very  mild  disease  compared  with  that  of  which  Morton  has  given 
an  account.  From  the  various  nam3s,  however,  given  to  scarlatina  on 
ita  first  appearance,  it  is  evident,  that  about  the  period  to  which  we 
refer,  the  notions  entertained  with  regard  to  it  were  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory ;  indeed,  it  was  scarcely  distinguished  from  measles,  roseola,  or 
purpura.  For  example,  it  was  named  by  Morton  morbilli  cor{fiuentet ; 
by  Hoffmann,  rubeola  rottalia;  by  Heberden,  fehrit  rubra;  and  even 
tin  within  a  little  more  than  half  a  century,  both  these  diseases  (measles 
and  scarlatina)  appear  to  have  been  considered  by  medical  writers  as  the 
samej  or  at  least  as  so  closely  allied,  as  only  varieties  of  a  common 
species.  Morton,  indeed,  maintained  their  identity,  and  considered 
their  relative  connection  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  that  existing  between 
the  distinct  and  confluent  small-pox.  (De  Morbillis  et  Scarlatina,  Exer- 
cit.  iii.)  The  description  of  the  epidemic  given  by  Huxham  under  the 
name  malignant  ulcerated  sore-throat,  which  prevailed  in  the  year  1734, 
resembles  in  almost  every  particular  one  form  of  scarlatina — that  form 
in  which  the  eruption  is  accompanied  with  affection  of  the  throat.  The 
treatise  on  this  subject  is  a  \'nlaable  record  of  the  characters  of  this  epi- 
<temic,  the  description  being  evidently  taken  from  what  he  had  observed 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  sick.  Dr.  Fothergill  also  has  given  the 
history  of  a  **•  sore  throat  attended  with  ulcers,**  which  appeared  in 
London  in  1747-8,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  was  an  epidemic 
scarlatina ;  and  from  the  remarks  he  has  made,  it  is  evident,  that  be 
had  observed  various  forms  of  Ihe  disease,  frum  the  mildest  to  the  more 
'  malignant.    Dr.  Withering  published  an  essay  on  scarlet  fever  in  1778, 
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a  fecpnd  •ditioa  of  which  mppeared.  in  1793  f  to  Ibis  anlhoi  i«  dno  the 
merit  of  having  first  accurately  described  scarlatina  as  a  distinct  disease; 
since  that  period,  various  treatises  have  appeared  both  in  this  and  other 
countries. 

^  Cavsbs. — Nothing  satisfactory  is  known  as  to  the  excitLqg  canses  of 
scarlatina.  It  appears  to  be  induced,  like  t\^  other  eruptive  fevers^  by 
exposure  to  the  influence  gf  a  specific  poison.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  induce  the  disease  by  inoculation,  by  inserting  the  thin  scales, 
which  are  thrown  off  at  the  period  of  desquamation,  under  the  skin  of 
individuals  who  have  never  hfcd  scarlet  fever,  but  hitherto  without  suc- 
cess. How  far  inoculation  with  the  blood  might  be  followed  by  diflferent 
results  is  a  question  which  can  only  be  determined  by  experiment. 

That  scarlatina  may  be  propagated  by  contagion  is,  we  presume, 
admitted  even  by  those  who  profess  themselves  sceptical  on  the  question 
of  contagion  in  general.  Instances  of  the  disease  spreading  in  a  man- 
ner which  can  only  be  explained  by  admitting  its  contagious  origin  are 
so  numerous,  that  practitioners  of  the  most  limited  observation  most 
have*had  repeated  opportunities  of  determining  the  question.  We  have 
Iknown,  in  several  instances,  convalescents  from  scarlet  fever,  on  their 
removal  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  situation  in  which  they  had 
passed  through  the  disease,  infect  individuals  with  whom  they  came  in 
immediate  contact,  though  several  weekt  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
desquamation.  The  period  of  invasion  afler  exposure  to  sources  of  con- 
tagion is  exceedingly  various.  Some  individuals  are  seized  within  a 
few  hours;  others  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  peculiar  symptoms  for 
several  days ;  and  in  some  more  rare  cases,  five  or  six  weeks  have 
intervened  between  the  period  of  exposure  and  the  accession  of  the 
disease.  The  poison  also  appears  to  affect  individuals  very  differently. 
Of  a  number  of  persons  exposed  to  the  same  source  of  infection,  some 
may  escape  altogether ;  others  have  a  mild  form  of  the  disease ;  or  it 
may  happen,  perhaps,  that  in  several,  the  disease  proves  severe.  Even 
in  the  same  family  the  various  forms  which  scarlatina  presents  may 
occasionally  be  observed.  One  or  more  may  have  both  the  eQorescence 
and  the  sore  throat ;  in  others  there  may  be  fever  with  the  characteristic 
rash  but  without  any  aflTection  of  the  throat;  another  case  may  present 
the  characters  of  the  malignant  disease ;  while,  again,  those  who  have 
been  in  constant  attendance  on  the  sick  become  indisposed  with  smart 
inflammation  of  the  throat  and  a  considerable  degree  of  fever,  which 
lasts  for  some  days,  and  then  subsides  with  the  local  afiection.  In  these 
latter  cases,  (though  there  have  been  90  efflorescence,)  desquamation  of 
the  cuticle  occasionally  prcqre.     Dr.  Rush,  in  an  account  of  an  epidemic 
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ieulctiiia  wkidi  pr»ratkd  %t  PbUaMpkia,  retaftrkfl  tte  «i<di  was  tbe 
pMTalMioo  of  tha  eontaf  ion  whieh  prodnced  tho  ooariatina  aa|r|||O0a» . 
that  many  huadrad  people  complained  of  soM  throat  wicbont  any  ol|iar 
•fmptoms  of  indisposition.  The  elightest  ocoasional  exciting  caoe^v 
paitieularly  cM,  oeldom  &iled  of  producinnf  the  dieeaee.  (Medical 
Bnquiriea  and  Observations.)  The  same  thing  has  been  repeatedly 
obseryed  in  this  country. 

Although  sporadic  cases  of  scarlet  fever  are  met  at  all  seasons,  it  ia 
more  prevalent  at  tbe  end  of  summer,  and  in  the  autumn,  than  at  other 
periods  of  the  year.  Epidemic  visitations  have  been  most  frequently 
observed  afler  a  warm  summer,  especially  when  the  heat  has  been 
accompanied  with  continued  rains;  and  when  the  succeeding  winter 
has  been  open  and  mild,  the  disease  has  continued  till  it  has  been 
checked  by  fVost.  It  generally  disappears  in  the  spring  motiths,  though 
it  has  been  observed  to  continue  uninterruptedly  for  one  or  more  years. 

It  is  necessary  to  advert  in  this  place  to  the  difference  in  the  pharac- 
ters  of  epidemic  scarlatina,  though  the  causes  of  such  remarkable 
variation  are  unknown.  For  a  whole  season,  the  disease  may  assoihe  a 
mild  aspect,  so  that  a  fatal  case  is  rarely  met  with ;  in  such  instances » 
the  danger  is  generally  produced  by  some  local  inflammation  which  baa 
supervened  in  the  progress  of  the  disease,  or  during  the  period  of  con-, 
valescence.  On  the  other  hand  it  should  be  remembered,  that  during  a 
comparatively  mild  epidemic,  one  or  more  cases  may  assume  a  malig* 
nant  character,  and  resist  the  best  directed  curative  efforts.  Sometimes 
an  epidemic  of  a  malignant  form,  or,  as  it  is  popularly  termed,  a  puirid 
form  of  scarlet  fever  suddenly  breaks  out  and  proves  extremely  fataj. 
From  its  commencement  tbe  symptoms  often  denote  a  severe  form^  at 
other  times  on  its  first  irruption  the  disease  is  mild,  but  suddenly,,  W.ith- 
out  any  apparent  cause,  the  symptoms  assume  an  unfavourable  appear- 
ance, which  continues  as  long  as  the  epidemic  lasts.  It  is  therefore  of 
great  practical  importance  to  ascertain  the  prevailing  type  of  the 
disease,  as  the  character  which  it  assumes  must  regulate  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Willan  observed,  (on  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  277  and  281,)  that 
when  the  scarlatina  spread  widely,  it  exhibited  in  the  different  persons 
affected  every  gradation  of  appearances,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most 
malignant  form  of  the  disease ;  yet  during  its  diffusion  through  some 
large  families  and  schools,  he  had  seen  it  uniformly  retain  the  series  of 
symptoms  which  occurred  in  the  first  patient,  with  nearly  the  same 
degree  of  fever.  In  the  autumn  of  1786,  and  occasionally  since  that 
p^riodi  the  scarlatina  maligna  above  described  affected  the  inhj^bitfants 
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«f  mnmnl  <iiitoidtB  hi  Londoiit  cMifvfiinf  Mrww  •conttf;idl8|i,.4did 
'«IeM  etowded  ttfoeti^  and  altorward*  cxtendsd  to  mie>«d|oiBi4f  «U» 
l«|pe8  inidw,  diirap^  or  cold  mtoatioM.  It  is,  lioirei«r,ino^a  fvefDeatly 
intermtxed  wHh  the  other  varietiee  or  scarlatina,  :iuid  it  tometiDi^a 
nfeexpectedly  aopersedes  the  miMer  forms  «if  the  disease  on  tke  leaHhy 
iflh,  sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  their  course. 

<«  It  is  truly  singular,'*  he  adds,  "  that  the  slightest  of  all  emptive 
Ibven,  and  the  most  riolent,  the  most  fatal  disease  known  in  this  cean- 
t(7,  should  ranlc  together  and  spring  from  the  same  origin.  Ezperienoe, 
however,  decides  that  the  simple  scarlet  ierer,  the  scarlatina  anglnosa, 
the  scarlatina  (or  angina)  maligna,  mnd  the  scarlet  ulcerating  ssve- 
throat,  without  the  efflorescence  on  the  slcin,  are  merely  varieties  of  the 
one  disease.  That  all  of  them  proceed  from  the  same  sooroe  of  coota- 
gien  is  evident,  because  under  the  same  roof  in  large  families  sosm 
individuals  have  the  disease  in  one  form,  some  in  another,  about  the 
eame  period.'* 

Scarlatina  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  early  than  in  the  advaaeed 
periods  of  life,  and  in  our  own  experience  females  are  more  liable  to  the 
disease  than  males.  Dr.  Withering  states  that  the  epidemic  which 
appeared  at  Birmingham  in  the  year  1778,  afibcted  children  more  than 
•dolts,  bat  seldom  occnred  in  the  former  under  two  years  of  age.  In 
children,  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  that  snfibred  from  it  was  nearly 
equal ;  but  in  the  adults,  the  number  of  female  patients  considerably 
exceeded  that  of  the  male. 

In  order  to  determine  its  relativ<)  frequency  in  the  eexes  at  di&reiit 
eges,  we  selected  from  the  register  of  patients  admitted  into  the  London 
Fever  Hospital,  two  hundred  cases  in  the  order  of  their  admission. 
The  following  table  gives  the  general  results: — 

Age.  Males,      Females,      Total 


From  6  to  10 

7 

8 

15 

10  •«  15 

8 

15 

23 

15  "30 

17 

40 

67 

30  "25 

14 

39 

53 

25  "  30 

8 

21 

29 

80  "  35 

6 

10 

16 

^"40 

1 

2 

3 

40 

1 

0 

1 

42 

0 

1 

1 

48 

0 

1 

1 

67 

9 

1 

1 

62  138  200 

It  it  proper,  however,  to  state  that  this  table  cannot  be  considered 
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<{ttite  complete,  the  number  of  children  undet  six  y^ars  of  age  who  take 
the  disease  not  being  ascertained,  in  consequence  of  the  regulations  of 
this  hospital  precluding  the  admission  of  children  under  six  years  of 
tfge.  The  table  shows  the  great  majority  of  females  at  every  age,  and 
also  disproves  the  assertion  of  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  (Select  Dissertations, 
p.  213,)  and  others,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  are  seized  with 
scarlatina  are  under  poberty. 

*  Scarlatina  in  general  affects  the  same  lindividual  only  once  during 
Wni  life,  and  in  this  respect  obeys  the  general  law  of  exanthematous 
fevers.  Occasional  exceptions  have  certainly  been  observed  by  prac- 
tMoners,  though,  from  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Willan,  a  second  attack  of 
scarlatina  in  the  same  individual  is  extremely  rare ;  he  states  that  he 
had  never  seen  such  a  repetition  among  two  thousand  patients  whom  he 
had  visited  in  scarlatina.  We  certainly  have  met  with  several  well 
authenticated  instances  of  a  second  attack  of  scarlatina  in  the  same 
person. 

''*  [Dr.  Billing  {FirtT  Principles  of  Jifedicine,  Amer.  edit.  p.  191,  Philad. 
1842)  states,  that  he  tias  known  it  occur  throe  times  in  the  isame  indi- 
vidaal, — ^frequently  twice ;  in  one  instance,  twice  within  ten  months,  in 
its  exquisitely  marked  form,  as  to  inflamed  tonsils,  appearance  of  tongue, 
eruption  and  desquamation  of  cuticle.  Recently,  the  waiter  attended  a 
lady,  who,  six  years  ago,  was  affected  with  it,  for  the  first  time,  in  child- 
b"ed,—  the  child  being  born  with  the  eruption :  three  years  afterwards', 
tier  child  had  it  for  the  second  time,  and  died;  and  she  also  sufibred 
severely  from  a  second  attack.'  Recently,  from  attending  on  a  young' 
^ntleman  who  died  of  the  disease,  she  had  a  third  attack. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  those  who  have  had  the  disease,  to 
suffer  from  sore-throat — scarlatina  faucium — when  they  are  in  atten- 
dance upon  one  labouring  under  scarlatina.  (See  Ouertant  d-  Blache^ 
att.  ScarloHney  in  Diet,  de  Md.  2de  edit,  xxviii.  158,  Paris,  1844.)]    ' 

It  is  proper  to  notice  the  discovery  of  the  supposed  efficacy  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  as  a  preventive  of  the  infection  of  scarlatina. 
This  was  first  suggested  by  Hahnemann,  of  Leipsic,  in  1807.  The 
belief  that  this  narcotic  possesses  such  a  preventive  power  is  gaining 
jfhiund  in  some  parts  of  the  continent,  and  lately  even  in  our  own  coun- 
tfy.  The  following  abstract!  will  explain  the  views  of  Hahnemann  on 
this  sdQect.  A  favourite  doctrine  of  this  writer  is,  that  diseases  are  to 
be  combated  by  remedies^  the  effects  of  which  are  similar  to  the  diseases 
for  which  they  are  givejuJ  This  is  the  doctrine  to  which  the  term  honm- 
jiaiMa  has  been  given,  and  which  has  of  late  years  gained  many  pro0e- 
lytes  in  Germany,  France,  and  Italy.  Hahnemann  observed  that  bella- 
VoL.  III.— 34 
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donna  given  in  small  doses  produced  heat  and  dryness  in  the  thioat» 
swelling  of  the  submaxillary  glands,  and  a  cutaneous  eruption,  some* 
times  an  efflorescence  only,  at  other  times  a  papular  roshylike  miliaria  & 
he  therefore  inferred  that  this  medicine,  from  its  producing  symptoms 
analogous  to  those  of  scarlatina,  might  prove  a  preservative  against  its 
infection.  About  ten  years  afler  Hahnemann  had  entertained  this  notion 
of  the  anti-scarlatinoub  power  of  belladonna,  a  severe  and  fatal  epidemic- 
appeared  in  several  cities  of  Germany,  and 'consequently  the  physiciaiw 
were  naturally  desirous  of  adopting  measures  calculated  to  arrest  its 
progroHs.  From  the  result  of  the  trials  made  by  Berndt,  of  Custrin^ 
who  was  the  first  who  made  a  series  of  experiments,  we  find,  that  in  an 
epidemic  scarlatina  which  prevailed  in  Cu^trin  in  1818  and  1819,  be 
employed  the  belladonna  as  a  presertrative  in  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age ;  though  they  were  freely  and 
constantly  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  scarlatina,  only  fourteen  took  the 
disease,  and  that  afler  employing  a  stronger  preparation  of  this  drag» 
every  ind. vidua!  escaped.  A  still  stronger  testimony  in  favour  of  its 
efficacy  is  given  by  Dusterberg.  a  physician  of  Warburg ;  he  states,  that 
every  child  who  took  the  belladonna  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  before 
exposure  to  infection  escaped  ;  that  when  a  child  was  left  in  an  infected 
family  to  nature,  (the  boltadonna  not  having  been  administered  with  the 
object  of  determining  its  efficacy)  it  was  invariably  attacked  with  scar- 
latina, whila  the  others  who  took  the  remedy  escaped.  Behr,  of  Bern- 
berg,  also  aSrms  that  of  forty-seven  persons  who  took  the  belladonna  ae 
a  preservttii^e,  only  six  were  attacked.  Professor  Koreff,  of  Berlin, 
afber  ext3nsive  and  long-continued  trials,  asserts  that  if  the  belladonna 
b^  takan  in  proper  dosas  for  eight  or  nine  days  before  exposure,  and  be 
continued  till  the  period  of  desquamation,  there  is  little  danger  to  be 
appre'iended  fr  im  free  intercourse  with  persons  affected  with  scarlatina* 
Similar  testimony  has  been  given  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  narcotic  bf 
Hufeland,  Kunzman,of  Berlin,  and  others.* 

[On  tha  other  hand,  the  belladonna  has  failed  to  exhibit  any  prophy- 
lactic powers  in  the  observation  of  many  respectable  practitioners, 
(Pereira,  EUmenl$  of  JUat,  JUed,  and  Theraptuiictf  Amer.  edit,  ii,  307, 
Pbilad.  1843,  und  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  TVaite  Ciiaique  ei  PraiiquedcM 
'Maladiti  det  E  fantt,  ii.  641,  Paris,  1843.)  Dr.  Pereira  remarks,  that 
whilst  the  facts  brought  forward  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  pro- 

*  Vido  Arch.  G6n.  de  Mdd.  Juin,  1824. — Joum.  Complement.  Juin,  1824. — 
Hufeland,  Journ.  der  praetischen  Heikunde,  Nov.  1815. — Ru^t,  Magasin  far 
dis  gesammta  Heikundd,  xx.  i.  182. 
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phylactic  fbver  are  only  negative,  tfiose  which  can  be  adduced  against  it 
are  positive:  for  twenty  cases  of  failure,  he  conceives,  are  more  conclu- 
siveagainst  it  than  one  thousand  of  uon-occurrence  are  in  favour  of  it. 
The  writer  has  repeatedly  administered  it;  and.  as  elsewhere  remirked, 
(Practice  of  Medicine y.  2d  edit.  ii.  538,  Philad.  1844,)  until  the  winter 
of  184?^  none  took  the  disease.  At  that  time,  during  the  prevalence  of 
scarlet  fever  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  the  belladonna  was  sedulously 
administered  to  his  children,  five  in  number, — two  of  whom,  the  youngest 
three  years  old,  and  the  oldest  six,  after  hav'ng  taken  the  belladonna  for 
SIX  weeks,  were  attacked, — the  others  escaping.  The  disease  was 
severe:  but  it  was  not  attended  by  any  specially  alarming  pymptoms.] 

The  quantity  administered  is  very  minute.  Three  grains  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  are  to  be  dissolved  in  one  ounce  of  dihtilled  water; 
•f  this  solution  two  or  three  drops  are  to  bs  given  twice  a  day  to  a  child 
under  twelve  months  old,  and  one  drop  more  for  every  year  above  that 
age.  In  general,  no  sensibla  effect  is  produced  by  it,  but  in  some  in- 
stances. It  brings  out  an  eruption  similar  to  scarlatina.  It  is  also 
asserted  by  those  who  have  tried  this  remedy,  that  even  when  it  does 
Bot  prove  a  preventive  of  th3  infection  of  scarlatina,  which  may  be  in 
consequence  of  its  not  having  been  administered  for  a  sufficient  length 
•f  time  before  exposure,  it  renders  the  disease  more  mild,  and  even  that 
if  it  be  taken  for  four  or  fi/e  diys  baforo  exposure,  the  disease  never 
proves  fdt  1.  As  we  have  never  employed  the  belladonna  as  an  anti- 
scarlatinous  remedy,  we  can  offer  no  opinion  of  its  merits,  though  we 
certainly  profess  ourselves  sceptical  as  to  the  powers  ascribed  to  this 
Irav.  The  subject  is,  however,  worthy  of  I'lrther  experimental  inquiry. 
It  has  one  a1vintag3,  that  of  baing  parfectly  harmless,  if  it  did  not  act 
as  a  pre83rvative. 

VARiBTiEfl. — Scarlatina  occurs  under  several  forms,  to  which  it  is 
necessary  to  advert.  In  the  first,  the  efilorescence  is  attended  with 
mill  febrile  symptoms,  but  thare  is  no  iaflimmation  of  the  throat  [tear" 
tatina  simplex,)  In  the  second  the  fever  is  of  a  more  severe  character, 
and  the  efilorescen^e  is  accompanied  with  infiammatson  of  the  throat 
{Mcarlatina  anginota,)  In  the  third,  the  whol.^  charactir  of  the  disease 
is  more  severe  than  in  either  of  the  preceding  varict'es :  the  fever  is  of 
a  low  or  typhoid  type  ;  the  throat  is  afiecteJ  with  gangrenous  inflamma- 
tion, accompanied  with  tumeftction  of  tlie  cellular  tissue  and  absorbents 
of  the  neck,  and  in  ganeral  with  an  acrid  discharge  from  tlie  nostrils  and 
etLTB  [scarlatina  mall fftia,)  '  In  other  instances,  the  efflorescence  is  con- 
fined to  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  does  not  a  fleet  the  skin.  This  form 
(to  which  no  name  has  been  given)  is  oflen  observed  during  the  preva- 
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lence  of  epidemic  scaxlatina ;  not  unfrequently  in  advUs,  when  some 
other  form  of  the  disease  is  prevailing  in  the  family. .  It  may  be  desig* 
nated  by  the  name  scarlaiina  /aucium, 

1.  Scarlaiina  gimplez^^-ln  th^^  form  of  the  disease  there  is  only  th? 
efflorescence  with  a  moderate  degree  of  fever.  The  rash  is  preceded  h)i 
•light  symptoms  of  fever-— irregular  shivering,  nausea,  sometimes  vom- 
iting, thirst,  and  heat  of  skin.  The  degree,  of  fever  is  by  no  means 
uniform ;  the  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  nioderatc  as  scarcely  to  attract 
attention,  though  there  is  often  smart  constitutional  disturbances,  indi- 
cated by  pungent  heat  of  skin,  flushing  of  the  face,  sufTuAion  of  the  eyes, 
pain  of  head,  restlessness,  and  occasionally  delirium.  The  efllorescence 
or  rash  geneo-ally  comes  out  on  theseco;id  day  of  the  eruptive  fever,  ^but 
in  some  instances  it  does  not  show  itself  till  the  third,  and  accordinglyi 
we  find  authors  differing  as  to  the  precise  period  at  which  it  appears^^ 
Sauvs^ges  and  Cullen  state  that  it  does  not  come  till  the  fourth  day  aftei; 
the  accession  of  the  febrile  symptoms.  Plenciz  (Tractatus  de  Scarla* 
l^na,  1776,)  does  not  limit  the  period,  but  affirms  that  the  rash  makea 
its  appearance  on  the  second  or  third  day,  or  sometimes  later.  Heberdei^ 
r,est,ricts  it  to  the  first  or  second  day.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  is^ 
the  majority  of  instances,  the  rash  com^  out  on  the  second  day  of  the, 
fever,  and  that  in  cases  in  which  .it  appears  sooner  or  later,  there  ii^ 
some  peculiarity  in  the  individual  or  in  the  disease  to  account  for  tbci 
variation. 

,  The  efflorescence,  which  is  first  perceptible  on  the  face,  neck,  and 
chest,  becomes  gradually  diffused  over  the  body ;  in  twenty*four  hours, 
or  less  from  its  first  a.ppearance  the  trunk  is  covered  with  the  eruptiop  s» 
<m  the  following  day  (the  third)  it  extends  to  the  upperand  lower  extrenw 
ities,  at  which  period  the  whole  body  is  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  pun- 
g;ently  hot  and  dry.  On  the  extremities,  particularly  the  hands  and 
fingers,  the  rash  is  diffuse  and  continuous,  but  on  the  trunk  it  is  distriba-. 
ted  in  irregular  patches,  the  colour  being  most  deep  on  the  loins,  but- 
tocks, flexure  of  the  joints,  and  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are. 
subjected  to  pressure ;  it  is  generally  more  vivid  in  the  evening,  gradu- 
a,lly  becoming  paler  towards  the  morning. 

This  is  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  efflorescence  in  the  skin:  it  i» 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  cutaneous  tissue ;  the  mucous  membrane 
which  lines  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  fauces'  being  covered  with  the  erup-: 
t^on,  so  that  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  pharynx,  the  velum  palati,  the. 
nostrils,  and  even  the.ijitemal  surface  vf  the  eyelids  aj-e  of  a  bright  red 
(joloUr.  The  papiliss  of  the  tongue  become  considerably  elongated,  the 
rod  points  shootipg  through  the  white  .fur,  aad.fi'om  wtiich  it  derives  itsj 
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•4ib»TaeUri8tic  appeatranee.  'In' cases  where  thior  tong^ae  16  clean,  it  lia« 
neTerthelesa  a  bright  red  colour,  and'  the  scarlet  points  may  be  seen 
shining  thnmgh  it*  polished 'sorfttce^ 

The  rash  of  scarlatina  consists  of  fnfiuitferable  red  points  or  dots^ 
which  are  at  first  of  a  pale  red  colour,  but  afterwards  acquire  a  deej)er 
bue,  giving  the  affected  portions  of  skin  not  only  a  uniform  red  appear-* 
ance,  but  a  pejrceptible  roughness,  which  is  roost  evident  on  the  breast 
and  extremities,  in  consequence  of  the  gieaior  determination  of  blood 
to  the  papille  of  the  skin  in  those  situations. 

'  The  efQorescence  on  its  first  appearance  sometimes  closely  resemblea 
a  papular  eruption,  and  Occasionally  small  miliary  vesicles  make  their 
appearance,  though  this  latter  phenomenon  is  rarely  observed,  except 
when  the  individual  has  been  subjected  to  a  heating  stimulating  regi- 
men, or  confined  in  a  small,  crowded  and  ill«ventilated  apartment* 
These  papular  or  vesicular  spots,  however,  are  now  and  then  observed 
when  the  disetae  occurs  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  Dr. 
Mason  Good  (Study  of  l^dS cine,  vol.  iii.  p.  13,)  supposes  that  they 
arise  from  the  great  determination  of  blood  to  the  cutaneous  vessels 
producing  anefiusion-ofcoagulable  lymph,  which  is  not  entirely  absorbed 
l|y  the  time  tbe.eflloresQenca  subsides,  hence  there  is  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  an  8,ppearaoce  of  v^siclee,  sometimes  nearly  empty,  and  some^ 
times  nearly  fil]»d  with  a  .i>j9Uux3id  fluid,  according  as  the  efiused  fluid 
has  been  more  or  less  carried:  off.  The  occasioQal  appearance  of  these- 
v[es|cles  during  the  prpgressiof  scarlatina  has  been  noticed  by  Rush*. 
Withering,  Plenqiz,, and, other  writers;  Sauvages,  indeed,  under  a  mis- 
t|bkea,view  of  their  importance,  has  constituted  a  distinset  species  under 
the.immo  in^arUUinavariohdeim 

In  ordinary  cases  of  scarlatina,  the  eruption  may  be  regarded  at  its 
height  on  the  fourth  day ;  it  begins  to  decline  on  the.fiflh,  disappearing 
in  irregular  patches;  on  the  following  day  it  is  Btill  more  indistinct, 
and  on  the  eighth  day  no  trace  of  the  rash  is  discernible.  The  various 
symptoms  with  which  the  eruption  is  accompanied  gradually  disappear 
with  the  efflorescence,  but  the  tongue  still  remains  morbidly  red  and 
clean.  The  desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  which  begins  about  the  end 
of  the  fiflh  day  on  the  parts  on  which  the  eruption  first  appeared,  pro- 
ceeds, so  that  about  the  eighth  or  ninth,  portions  of  cuticle*  are  thrown 
oir,  the  thickest  and  largest  being  those  detached  from  the  skin  of  the 
hands  and  feet. 

2.  ScarloHna  dnginoia.-^ln  this  form,  the  fever  and  efflorescence  are 
a\ecompanii)d  With  inflammation  of  the  throat.  The  anginosa  inflam- 
iitstion  sometimes  precede^s  the  fever,  bnt  most  frequently  appears  at  the 
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game  tiuue  with  the  febrile  Bymptoms,  tbdugb*  in  some  caaee,  not  onill 
the  rash  or  efflorescence  is  at  its  height:  in  the  majority  of  iostanoaB, 
however,  it  is  felt  when  the  eruption  appears,  acd  goes  through  its  pro* 
gress  of  increase  and  decline  with  the  cutaneous  eruption* 

The  precursory  symptoms  of  scarlatinn  anginosa  indicate  a  more 
acute  disorder  than  the  scarlatina  simplex.  The  headache  is  oftes 
accompanied  with  slight  delirium;  the  heat  of  skin  is  more  pungent^ 
and  the  prostration  more  marked  from  the  beginning.  In  the  course  of 
the  second  day,  the  patient  complains  of  a  sensation  of  stiffness  or  pain 
about  the  muscle  of  the  neck,  extending  to  the  angles  of  the  jaw  and 
under  the  ears,  with  feeling  of  roughness  in  tfte  throat,  painful  deglu- 
tition, and  some  degree  of  hoarseness.  The  viscid  secretion  from  the 
mucous  crypts  of  the  tonsils  and  pharynx,  which  takes  |^ce  in  the 
more  severe  cases,  aggravates  the  patient^s  sufferings,  from  the  frequent 
and  often  ineffectual  efforts  made  to  expel  it.  On  examining  the  fauces, 
the  palate,  uvula,  and  tonsils  are  red  and  swollen,  and  when  the  local 
inflammation  is  severe,  coagulable  lymph  is  effused  in  small  irregular 
masses  on  the  inflammed  surfaces.  These  exudations  are  very  liable, 
on  a  superficial  examination,  to  be  mistaken  for  ulcers,  or,  when  the 
subjacent  surface  is  tender  end  disposed  to  bleed,  the  admixture  of  blood 
imparts  to  them  a  brown  or  almost  black  colour,  and  thus,  more  espe- 
cially if  there  be  fetor  of  the  bresth,  they  may  be  mistaken  for  gangre- 
nous inflammation  of  the  fauces.  On  attentive  inspection,  however, 
afler  cleansing  the  throat  by  acidulated  gargles,  the  entire  continuity  of 
the  membrane  from  which  the  crusts  have  been  detached,  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes this  form  of  acute  symptomatic  angins,  from  the  gangrenous 
inflammation  and  subsequent  ulceration  observed  in  scarlatina  maligna. 

There  exudations  of  lymph  often  extend  to  the  lateral  parts  of  the 
pharynx,  and  occasionuliy  as  far  as  the  ceaophagus,  though,  according 
to  Rayer,  they  are  never  obsorved  after  death  in  the  larynx  or  trachea. 
This  coincides  with  our  own  experience,  as  in  the  dissections  of  scarla- 
tina with  anginosa  inflammation  which  we  have  made,  we  have  not  seen 
an  instance  of  membranous  exudation  extending  to  the  larynx. 

As  the  anginose  inflammation  becom^  developed,  the  febrile  symp- 
toms increase,  the  pulse  rises,  the  .respiration  becomes  oppressed » the 
skin  more  pungently  hot  and  dry,  (sometimes  rising  to  ]06o,  IO80,  or 
even  as  high  as  112o  of  Fahrenheit,)  and  the  thirst  urgent.  The  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth  as  well  as  the  tongue,  especially  at  its  .point  and 
edges,  assumes  a  florid  red  colour,  the  papill®  being  much  elongated  and 
protruding  their  inflamed  points  over  its  surface.    All  these  aymptone 
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lire  increased  towards  evening,  at  which  period,  the  febrile  restlessness 
is  often  succeeded  by  delirium. 

The  rash  does  not  appear  so  early  as  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease. 
It  IS  sometimes  perceptible  on  the  second,  hut  more  generally  on  the 
third  day,  and  comes  out  in  irregular  patches  on  various  parts  of  the 
body,  particulariy  aboat  the  elbows  and  wrists.  It  has  been  occasionally 
observed  that  when  the  attack  is  severe,  the  eruption  is  sooner  thrown 
oat,  a  ciroumstance  which  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Clark,  who  informs  as 
that  in  an  epidemic  which  broke  out  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  the 
year  1778,  when  it  began  with  great  vehemence  the  emotion  was  often 
observed  on  the  first  day,  though  commonly  it  did  not  make  its  appear- 
aaee  till  the  second  or  third,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  fourth.  It 
evinces  also  a  great  tendency  to  recede  or  entirely  vanish  the  day  after 
it  first  comes  out,  and  in  these  cases,  it  re-appears  partially  and  at  uncer- 
tain times,  but  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  other  symptoms, 
only  that  the  duration  of  the  disorder  is  protracted.  About  tlie  fifth  or 
sixth  day  of  the  disease,  the  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  throat  begin 
to  abate ;  at  the  same  time  the  ra^h  declines,  becoming  faint  first  on 
those  parts  on  which  it  first  came  out,  its  disappearance  being  generally 
followed  by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  This  process  is,  however, 
uncertain.  When  the  rash  is  slight,  or  recedes  soon  after  it  comes  out, 
desquamation  does  not  take  place  s  in  the  more  severe  cases,  the  cuticle 
begins  to  separate  after  the  eruption  and  febrile  symptoms  decline,  and 
continues  to  desquamate  to  the  end  of  the  second  or  third  week,  or  some- 
times IfUer,  during  which  le^rge  portions  are  thrown  off;  sometimes  the 
cuticle  of  the  whole  band  and  finger<f  is  completely  detached,  resembling 
precisely  a  glove  in  shape. 

Though  this  is  the  usual  progress  of  scarlatina  anginoea,  the  disease 
frequently  assumes  a  still  more  severe  character.  Thus  we  observe,  in 
some  instances,  acrid  discharge  from  the  nostrils  or  ears,  otlen  accom- 
panied with  deafness ;  enlargement  of  the  parotid  or  cervical  glands, 
appearing  sometimes  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease,  at  other  times 
about  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  but  occasionally  not  till  the  decline  of  the 
eruption,  and  followed  in  some  cases  by  abscess  of  the  surrounding  cel- 
lular tissue:  and  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease,  ulceration  at  the 
corners  of  the  mouth,  or  of  the  tongue.  Though  these  local  affections 
are  painful,  and  keep  up  or  even  increase  for  a  timo  the  constitutional 
eacitement>  they  are  seldom  attended  with  danger ;  and  in  general,  after 
continuing  a  short  time  after  the  prominent  symptoms  of  tho  disease 
have  disappeared,  they  subside  under  judicious  treatment. 

In  scarlatina,  as  in  all  febrile  disorders,  the  condition  of  the  several 
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internal  orij^ans  demands  attention.  We  have  often  remarked,  in  invfic.* 
tigating  the  complications  of  scarlatina,  the  great  disposition  jto  iniam- 
mation  of  serous  membranes ;  therefore,  when  an  organ  becomes  inflamed 
during  its  progress,  its  investipg  raembrajic  is  much  more  generally  the 
seat  of  inflammation,  than  the  substance  or  paxei^chyma. 

In  some  cases,  the  general  symptoms  are  accompfSiiied  with  eridenoe 
of  gastro-enteritis.  The  tongue  is  morbidly  red  and  clean,  aad  the 
patient  is  harassed  with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhcaa*  These 
symptoms  are  not  uncommon  when  scarlatina  prevails  in  the  autumB»at 
which  season  bowel-afiections  geiierally  prevail,  and  constitute  a  lead* 
ing  feature  of  an  epidemic. 

As  we  have  already,  in  the  article  Pkvkb,  detailed  the  varioos  com- 
plications which  arise,  and  the  symptoms  by  which  they  may  be  de- 
tected, it  is  unnecessary  in  the  present  article  to  enter  into  more  mimite 
details,  especially  as  the  exanthemata  bear  so  close  a  resemblanee  to 
the  other  forms  of  fever.  We  deem  it,  therefore,  sufficient  earnestly  to 
impress  the  necessity  for  minute  inqairy  into  the  cendition  of  the  several 
organs  in  scarlatina,  and  more  particularly  for  watching  the  conraleS* 
cence.  Gases,  apparently  mild,  are  oflen  rendered  alarming  fibm  as 
attack  of  inflammation  in  some  organ :  the  suddennees  of  the  sei2ure  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  of\en  proceeds,  prov«  the  necessity  fer  vigi- 
lance, however  mild  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  may  be  at  its  com-' 
mencem^nt.  Dr.  Armstrong  has  well  observed,  **  that  scarlatina  angi^ 
nosa  is  sometimes  attended  with  moderate,  and  at  other  tfl&ee  with  severe 
symptoms ;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  bear  this  In  mind,  more 
especially  as  the  severe  may  follow  the  moderate  symptoms  at  any  perM 
of  its  progress.  In  those  cases  where  the  symptoms  are  moderate^  the 
inflammation  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  throat  and  mucous  membrane  of 
the  noee,  and  the  excitement  of  the  arterial  system  subsides  without 
inducing  acftual  inflammation  of  the  viscera;  yet  where  the  symptone 
are  comparatively  severe,  the  infli.mmation  is  not  limited  to  the  throat 
and  nasal  lining,  but  attacks  some  of  the  viscera  commonly  under  a  sn^ 
acute  character.'*  (Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fever,  &«.  by 
John  Armstrong,  M.  D.) 

3.  Scarlatina  Jffalig^a,'^Th\a  variety  has  been  described  by  some 
writers  by  the  name  of  angina  gangrcenota  or  cynancke  maligna.  Thus 
Cullen,  in  his  nosology,  places  it  as  a  variety  of  cynancbe,  and  likewise 
makes  it  one  of  the  species  of  scarlatina,  from  which  circumstance  much 
unnecessary  confusion  has  arisen.  He  was,  however,  candid  enough  to 
remark,  that  the  scarlet  eruption  appears  oq  the  skin  under  the  sapie 
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fofiQ  in  both  dl^e«Mi^^  ,«4dioig,  tluit  he  had  five  «r  ^  times:  leeB  ihe 
q^i]^  flDali^nfi, united  w'rth  the  common  scarlatina ;  and  that  in  diffeiK 
ent  epidemic  const itifttioosi  sometimea  one  dieenae  pr edominatedy  and 
spoietimes  the  othetr., . 

In  iact»  two  names  imve  been  giten  to  one  disease,  which  has  almost 
JBivariably  the  sftme  charaetsrsy  and  requires  nearly  the  same  treatment, 
■ttklng  due  allowanes  for  the  variation  observed  in  epidemics,  and  thtf 
eim^varf  ing  ctrcumstanoes  /under  which  It  occurs.  Indeed,  we  are 
indined,  from  bur  own  experienoe,to  affirm  that  the  scarlatina  simplex, 
seailatiBa  anginosa-,  and  the  scariatina  or  angina  maligna,  and  the  ^re- 
thtent  without  efflorescence  on  the  slcin,  are  merely  varieties  of  one  and 
the  samo  disease. 

'  Thoug'h  sdveral  Spanish  and  Italian  physicians  had  described  the 
angina  maligna,  which  raged  with  great  violence  and  mortality  in  Spain 
and  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  Dr.  Fothergill  was  the 
first  writer  in  this  country  who  described  this  malignant  form  of  scar- 
Mlna\ad  it  prevailed  In  London  in  the  years  1747-8.  (An  Account  of 
the  Sore-throat,  attended  with  Ulcers,  by  John  Fothergill,  M.  D.,  Ah 
Mi,  London,  VtMi)  From  the  description  he  has  given,  it  is  evident, 
that  be  witnessed  during  this  epidemic  the  various  forms' of  the  disease, 
fi^tril' consequently  the  malignant  variety.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
fbllowing  passage  :''**  Thus  much,  however,  seems  to  be  true  in  fact,' 
that,  in  some  cases,  the  disease  appears  to  be  of  so  mild  a  nature,  and 
so  benign,  as  to  require  but  little  assistance  from  art.  Persons  even 
Meoverfirom  it  under  tiie  disadvantages  of  unskilful  and  injurious  man- 
agement, whilst  in  others  the  progress  of  the  symptoms  is  so  rapid,  and 
the  tendency  to  corruption  so  strong  that  nothing  seems  able  to  oppose 
it.  Just  as  it  happens  in  the  sraall-pox:  the  benign  and  the  distinct 
sort  bears  ill  treatmtot  without  injury ;  in  the  malignant  flux  kind,  the 
utmost  art  and  experience  are  too  often  insufficient  to  conduct  the  dis- 
temper to  chappy  issue.  Whether  this  diversity  in  the  sore-throat  we 
are  speaking  of  is  owing  to  diflTertnce  of  constitution  or  of  seasons,  to 
the  different  qnality-  or  quantity  of  the  contagion,  or  the  manlier  of 
i^ceiving  it,  or  whether  there  are  in  reality  distinct  species,  may  per- 
haps hereafter  be  more  certainly  determined." 

A  few  yeara  afterwards  Dr.  Huxham  gave  a  faithful  account  of  a 
similar  epidemic  as  it  appeared  in  London  from  the  end  of  the  year  1751 
to  May,  1753,  and  was  very  mortal.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  this 
epidemic,  as  well  as  in  others  which  have  been  subsequently  desoribed;^ 
ihe  malignant  form  was  occasionally  observed^     ,        ,,^    .     .  . 
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In  this  form  of  the  disease,  the  symptoms  assume  veiy  early  a  mali|f- 
Bant  or  typhoid  character ;  to  the  affection  of  the  throat  and  ekin  are 
■aper-added  great  cerebral  disorder,  and  oflen  inflammation  of  the  pal- 
monary  and  gastric  mucous  membranes.  On  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  the  symptoms  may  differ  little  from  those  of  the  other  forms  of 
scarlatina.  The  pulse  is  at  first  soft  and  frequent,  bat  soon  becomes 
small,  rapid,  and  often  irregular :  the  patient  is  restless,  and  at  tines 
delirious,  the  delirium  being  sometimes  so  vii^ent  as  to  require  restraint, 
though  more  generally  it  is  of  the  low  muttering  kind.  The  rash  comes 
out  later  and  is  very  uncertain  in  its  duration,  often  suddenly  disappear* 
lag  a  few  hours  after  it  is  first  perceptible ;  and,  ^m  or  six  days  after- 
wards, coming  out  again  for  a  period  of  perhaps  two  or  three  days.  It 
may  thus  suddenly  recede  and  re-appear  several  times.  The  coloor  of 
the  rash  is  at  first  faint,  except  in  a  few  irregular  patches,  which  assimie 
a  deep  rose  hue,  but  the  whole  efflorescence  is  speedily  changed  to  a  dark 
livid  red,  and  in  the  worst  forms  is  interspersed  with  petechia.  The 
temperature  of  the  skin  is  generally  cool  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  aad 
cold  on  the  extremities;  the  eyes  are  suffused  and  often  covered  with  a 
film  of  mucus ;  the  countenance  is  pale  and  dejected,  while  the  cheeks 
are  of  a  dusky  red  colour ;  the  tongue  is  covered  with  dry  brown,  or 
almost  black  fur^in  other  cases,  it  is  smooth,  red,  and  glossy,  and  often 
so  tender  and  fissured  that  it  easily  bleeds ;  tlie  odour  from  the  skin  and 
breath  is  extremely  fetid. 

The  throat  is  not  much  swollen,  but  appears  of  a  dark  red  hue,  and 
covered  with  small  ash-coiourcd  sloughs  surrounded  by  a  livid  base;  the 
gangrene  often  extends  with  alarming  rapidity,  destroying  the  uvula  and 
arch  of  the  palate.  A  viscid  secretion  with  which  the  fauces  are  cov-  ' 
sred  aggravates  materially  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  by  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  swallowing,  as  well  as  by  the  obstruction  which  it  offers 
to  the  breathing,  so  that  when  symptomatic  bronchitis  occurs  during  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  there  is  great  danger  of  fatal  asphyxia.  The 
inflammation  generally  spreads  from  the  throat  to  the  cervical  glands, 
giving  rise  to  enlargement  and  sometimes  abscess ;  and  when  the  inflam- 
matory action  extends  to  the  nostrils,  as  it  almost  invariably  does,  there 
is  an  acrimonious  discharge,  at  first  thin  but  afterwards  thick  and  yel- 
low, which  produces  excoriation  of  the  nostrils,  lips,  and  angles  of  the 
mouth,  which  are  generally  in  these  instances  covered  with  black  crusts. 

In  the  moro  severe  cases  of  malignant  scarlatina,  the  symptoms  are 
more  alarming  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease:  the  pulse  is 
small,  rapid,  and  indiatinct :  there  is  more  marked  cerebral  disturbance, 
'-stupor,  coma,  or  violent  delirium ;  the  ulcerations  of  the  throat  are 
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■lore  •zteniiTey  and  covered  with  dark  sloogfae,  and  the  eoloar  of  tbe 
raah  becomes  livid.  We  frequently  also  observe  pulmonary  disease  in 
the  form  of  latent  bronchitis,  which  is  often  combined  with  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  giving  rise  to  diarrhcaa 
and  its  pathognomonic  signs.  Some  writers  mention  that  hemorrhsge 
ffo«  different  surfaces,— from  the  month  and  throat,  lungs,  intestines,  or 
bladder,  takes  place,  under  which  the  patient  in  general  rapidly  sinks, 
unless  the  constitutional  powers  have  been  unusutlly  vigorous. 

In  a  severe  epidemic  descrit  ed  by  Dr.  Withering,  after  detailing  the 
ordinary  progress  of  the  disease,  he  gives  the  following  outline  of  a  fatal 
form  which  it  frequently  assumes : — '*  In  children,  the  delirium  com- 
menced within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  seizure.  The  flesh  was  intense- 
ly hot ;  the  scarlet  colour  appeared  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  they 
died  very  early  on  the  third.  In  others  who  escaped  this  rapid  termina- 
tion, when  the  scarlet  turned  to  brown,  and  their  recovery  miglit  have 
been  expected,  the  pulse  still  remained  feeble  and  quick,  the  skin  became 
dry  and  harsh,  the  mouth  parched,  the  lips  chapped  and  black,  the  tongue 
hard,  dry,  and  dark  brown;  the  eyes  heavy  and  sunk;  they  expressed 
an  aversion  to  all  food,  and  extreme  uneasiness  upon  the  least  motion  or 
disturbance.  Thus  they  laid  for  several  days,  nothing  seeming  to  sffbrd 
them  any  relief.  At  length  a  clear  amber-coloured  matter  discharged  in 
great  quantities  from  the  nostrils,  or  the  ears,  or  litoth,  and  continued  so 
to  discharge  for  many  days.  Sometimes  this  discharge  had  more  the 
appearance  of  pus  mixed  with  mucus.  Under  these  circumBtances, 
when  the  patients  did  recover,  it  was  very  slowly :  but  they  generally 
lingered  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  from  the  first  attack,  and  died  at 
length  of  extreme  debility.  In  adults,  the  rapidity  of  the  fever,  the 
delirium,  dec.  was  such  that  they  died  upon  the  fourth  or  fifth  doy, 
especially  if  purging  supervened.  Some  survived  to  the  eighth,  or  to 
the  eleventh  day :  in  all  these  the  throat  was  but  little  affected ;  the 
eyes  had  an  uncommon  red  appearance,  not  that  streaky  redness  which 
is  evidently  occasioned  by  the  vessels  of  the  cornea  being  injected  with 
red  blood,  but  an  equal  shining  redness,  resembling  that  which  we  remark 
in  the  eye  of  a  ferret.  Hut  notwithstanding  this  morbid  appearance  in 
the  eye,  the  strongest  light  was  not  offensive.  This  redness  might  often 
be  discovered  by  lifting  up  the  upper  eyelid  some  hours  before  it  showed 
itself  in  the  part  of  the  eye  that  is  usually  visible :  and  it  was  of  some 
consequence  to  attend  to  this  circumstance,  as  it  greatly  influenced  the 
event  of  the  case.  These  patients  were  extremely  restless,  clamorous, 
and  desirous  to  drink ;  but  after  swallowing  one  or  two  mouthfuls,  upon 
t&king  another  they  seemed  to  forget  to  swallow,  and  let  it  run  out  at 
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the  6ornerfl  of  the  mouth  ;  whilst  othen  spoctod  it  out  with  oonBideraUs 
force,  and  were  very  angry  if  urged  to  drink  again.  In  thete  casesythe 
scarlet  eolour  appealed-  very  40ou  after  the  attack,  but  in  an  unsettled 
irregular  manner,  large  blotchee  of  red  intermixing  with  others  of  white, 
and  these  often  changing  places.  Besides  the  full  scarlet  eoloui  described 
as  above,  there  were  frequently  small  circular  spots  of  a  livid  coioiic, 
•about  the  breast,  knees,  and  elbows.  The  pulse  from  the  very  begiiK 
ning  was  ao  quick,  so  feeble,  and  eo  irregular,  that  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  count  it  fbr  half  a  minute  at  a  time.  It  is  noedless  to  add,  that  the 
Ifieater  part  of  those  who  laboured  under  these  dreadful  eymptoms  died. 
A  few  recovered,  and  others  fell  into  a  state  of  debility  bordering  upon 
idiot  ism,  from  which  they  were  reecued  by  time  and  generous  living. 
In  one  patiettt)  a  man,  the  jaw  was  so  perfectly  locked  upon  the  tliird 
<lay,  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  any  thing  down  iiia  throat,  and  he 
died  early  upon  the  fiflh  day."  (Account  of  the  Scarlet  Fever  and  Soie- 
Throat,  p.  18.) 

In  a  fbw  instances,  we  have  seen  the  large  joints  suddenly  become 
extremely  painful,  to  which  swelling  with  evidence  of  fluctuation  snc- 
ceeded,  and  the  patient  was  destroyed  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  many  instances  this  malignant  form  of  scarlatina  proves  fatal  on 
the  third  or  fourth  day,  though  the  .patient  often  lingers  till  the  second 
or  third  week :  it  Is  not  uncommon  for  the  patient  to  die  suddenly  on  the 
second,  third,  or  fourth  day,  without  the  practitioner  being  able  to  assign 
any  satisfactory  reason,  or  discover  any  lesion  on  the  most  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  body. '  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  recovery  takes 
place  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  but  the  convalescence 
is  exceedingly  tedious,  and  often  retarded  by  the  recurrence  of  some 
local  inflammation,  which  had  arisen  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  when  the  early  symptoms  have  been 
comparatively  mild,  the  disease  may  suddenly  assume  the  malignant 
character.  Indeed  this  form  (scarlatina  maligna)  is  more  frequently 
intermixed  with  the  other  varities  of  scarlatina,  and  it  sometimes  unex- 
pectedly supersedes  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  on  the  fourth,  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  day  of  their  course.     (Willan.) 

4.  Scarlatina  faucium, — It  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  when 
scarlatina  prevails  epidemically,  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  bo  appear- 
ance of  rash  on  the  skin,  the  efflorescence  being  confined  to  tho  throat 
and  mouth.  In  some. cases,  the  characteristic  red  appearance  in  the 
t^oat  is  unatteuded  with  swelling ;  in  others,  the  efflorescence  in  the 
throat  is  accompanied  with  swelling  of  the  tonsils,  and  conaeqnent  pain» 
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ful  deglutition*  Dr.  Wilian  statest  that  this  complaint  seeoM  peculiar 
to  adult8»<  and  is  evidently  a  apecies  of  scarlatina,  becanw  it  afieet* 
tome  individuals  of  large  families,  while  the  rest  are  labouring  under 
dther  forms,  and'  because  it  is  capable  of  communicating  by  infection* 
all  the  varieties  of  that  disease*  It  is  sometimes  sacceeded  by  ai» 
enlaigement  of  the  parotid  glands,  but  not  by  dropsical  swell  ings.  Psv' 
sons  who  have  previously  gone  through  the  scailatina  aaginosa,  expen^ 
ence,  while  conversant  with  the  sick,  very  uneasy  sensations  in  the 
throat :  in  some  there  is  a  swelling  and  inflammation,  or  ulceration, of 
the  tonsils,  producing  considerable  pain  and  irritation',  but  without  the, 
specific  feveir  and  efflorescence.  (On  Cutaneous  Diseases,  p.  274^). 
Similar  instances  have  been  related  by  Dr.  Johnstope,  in  the  description 
of  the  epidemic  scarlatina  which  prevailed  at  Worcester  in  1778.  Some 
individuals,  at  the  first  seizure,  were  more  or  less  severely  attacked  with, 
the  scarlet  eruption,  with  swelling,  redness,  and  ulcers  in  the  throat ;  ' 
yet  others  in  the  same  family,  infected  from  them,  and  by  them,  oflen 
had  the  ulcerated  sore  throat,  without  any  efflorescence  or  eruption  on 
the  skin.  Again,  the  first  seized  sometimes  had  the  simple  ulcerated 
sore-throat  only,  and  yet  the  others  infected  by  them  had  the  more  severe 
attack  of  the  disease,  of  fever,  and  scarlet  eruption,  as  well  as  sore- 
throat.    (Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  iii.) 

In  a  paper  by  Dr.  Lettsom,  entitled  Cursory  Remarks  on  the  Appear- 
ance of  the  Angina  Scarlatina  in  the  spring  of  1793,  several  cases  are 
given  of  this  form  of  scarlatina.  In  one  case  the  disease  assumed  the 
characters  of  scarlatina  maligna,  but  without  efflorescence.  The  sister 
of  this  patient,  a  day  or  two  after,  became  also  the  subject  of  the 
disease ;  but  in  this  case,  the  affection  of  the  throat  and  fever  of  the 
malignant  kind  were  accompanied  by  general  florid  efflorescence.  In 
pother  family,  one  of  the  children  bad  ulceration  of  the  throat,  but  na 
eruption :  a  second,  about  a  year  older,  caught  the  disease^  but  had  both 
the  afiection  of  the  throat  and  the  efflorescence.  In  another  family, 
some  had  the  sore-throat  without  any  eruption,  others  had  the  erupiion. 
with  a  very  moderate  degree  of  sore-throat;  and  this  was  observed  not. 
only  among  the  children,  but  also  among  the  servants.  (Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  London,  yol.  iv.) 

These  statements  accord  exactly  with  our  own  experience  of  epidemic 
scarlatina.  We  had  very  lately  an  opportunity  of  observing  in  one 
family  the  simultaneous  appearance  of  the  various  forms  of  the  disease. 
In  one  of  the  children,  who  was  the  first  subject  of  it,  the  symptoms 
early  assumed  a  most  malignant  aspect ;  the  velum  and  uvula  were 
destroyed  by  gangrenous  inflammation,  and  death  took  place  about  tho* 
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ffteeoih  day.  Some  days  aft6r  the  diteaee  had  appeared  in  this  chiM, 
ene  of  the  servants  became  ill,  and  passed  through  a  mild  form  of  scar* 
latina  anginosa  without  any  untowani  symptom.  No  sooner  had  this 
■ervant  recovered  than  the  father  of  the  child  began  to  be  indisposed, 
and  in  a  day  or  two,  considerable  fever,  with  efflorescence  of  the  moath 
and  throat,  and  inflammation  of  the  tonsils,  came  on.  The  fever  and 
toginose  inflammation  lasted  for  several  days,  and  terminated  in  desqna* 
mation  of  the  cotiole. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  various  forms  of  scarlatina  may  be  pro- 
dnced  by  exposure  ti  the  same  exciting  causes,  and  that  the  differences 
observed  d  ;pend  on  some  individual  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy,  which 
cannot,  d  prior i^  be  ascertained. 

[The  blood  in  scarlatina  has  been  examined  by  M.  Andral,  and  found 
to  be  constituted  as  in  measles, —  preserving,  in  other  words,  pretty 
nearly  its  mean  proportion  of  fibrin — 3  in  1000,  with  an  augmentation 
of  the  proportion  of  globules,  127  in  1000.  In  four  patients,  he  found 
the  ratio  of  fibrin  to  be  3,  2i  and  4 ;  in  two  others,  that  of  the  globules 
196  and  146.  {Coura  de  la  FacuUe,  1841,  cited  by  Guersant  &  Blache, 
op*  cU,)  ] 

(7b  be  CorUinued.) 


SURGERY  AND  OPTHALMOLOGY. 


Aet.  5. — Siafitlical  Table  of  the  RssuUs  of  Seventy-four  Operations  fir 
the  Extraction  of  Ooarian  Tumours.  By  Saml.  J.  Jba^ffrbsor,  M.  D. 
I  shall  now  take  the  liberty  of  drawing  the  reader^s  attention  to  the 
following  statistical  table  of  the  results  of  'sA  operations,  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  ovarian  tumours.  The  materials  from  which  this  table  has  been 
drawn  up  have  been  chiefly  dsrived  from  the  Medical  Gazette,  Lancet, 
and  Medical  Times;  they  have  been  slso  compared  with  Dr. Church iU*s 
table  in  the  Dublin  Medical  Journal,  from  which  source  three  or  foar 
cases  previously  omitted  by  myself  have  been  copied ;  and  for  an  account 
of  the  three  operations  by  Mr.  Lane  I  am  indebted  to  that  gentleman 
himself,  whose  readiness  to  afford  me  every  assistance  and  information, 
and  desire  to  promote  a  strict  scrutiny  into  the  result  of  these  opera- 
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tions*  did  equal  credit  to  the  kindnew  of  his  heurt  and  the  soundneM  of 
his  judgment. 
The  table  has  heen  divided  idto  three  great  classes. 

1st.  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  ovarian  tamonr  has  been  removed  bj 
the  large  abdominal  incision^  tha  hand  being  introiuced  within  the  peri* 
toneal  cavity  for  the  purpose  of  separating  adhesions,  passing  ligatures 
on  the  pedicle,  dec. 

ddly.  Of  the  cases  in  which  a  small  incision  has  been  made,  through 
which  the  cyst  has  been  drawn  (first  emptied  of  its  contents,  and  tied 
external]/ ;)  and^ 

Sdly.  Of  the  cases  in  which  the  removal  of  the  tumour  has  been 
attempted,  but  abandoned  on  account  of  adhesions,  or  in  which  the 
tumour  has  been  found  to  be  other  than  ovarian,  or  in  which  no  tumour 
has  beea  ibuad  at  all. 
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Thus  it  would  appear  from  the  fore- 
going table,  that  the  removal  of  ovari- 
an tumours  has  been  attempted  in  74 
cai«es  with  the  foUowing  results: — 

In  J37  cases  the  tumour  was  re- 
moved, and  the  patients  recovered. 

In  24  coses  the  operation  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  the  patient :  of 
tiieee  24  fatal  cases,  tlie  tumour  was 
removed  in  14,  could  not  be  removed 
on  account  of  adhesions  in  6,  and  was 
found  to  be  other  than  ovarian  tumour 
in  4  cases. 

Thus,  again,  in  74  cases  in  which 
the  operation  for  extraction  of  ovarian 
tumour  has  been  undertaken,  it  has 
baen  completed  in  51  instances  ;  in 
14  out  of  which  51  instances  it  has 
been  followed  by  death,  and  in  87  by 
tiie  successful  removal  of  the  tumour 
and  the  recovery  of  the  patient;  whilst 
out  of  tho  74  cases  selected  it  was 
found  impossible  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tentions of  the  operator  in  23;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  diagnosis  was  not 
sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  the  sur- 
geon to  foresee  the  impracticobility  of 
carrying  out  his  intentions.  Of  theso 
2i)  cases,  13  recovere<l  with  life,  to 
ramain  in  statu  quo;  10  died.  The 
causs  of  failure  was  the  impostihllity 
of  removing  tho  tumour  on  account  of 
a'lhesions  in  14  cases ;  no  tumour  was 
found  in  3  cases ;  and  the  tumour 
proved  to  be  f»ther  than  ovarian  in  6 
instances. — [Med»  Gaz. 
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Art.  G.^Oti  Enterntomia,  in  a  cnte  of 
oblileraiiitn  of 'I he  tfnall  inie§Un€. 
By  Dr.  Maisoin^wr. 
In  this  mcmofr  the  author  passes  in 
review :  1st,  the  diflerent  species  and 
varieties  of  obliteration  of  the  small 
intestines,  which  are  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  their  causes : — o,  those 
seated  in  the  interior  of  the  inteetintl. 
canal,  by  which  its  calibre  is  dimin- 
ished :— A,  those  situated  in  the  mem- 
branes of  the  intQstities  causing  stric- 
ture:—c,  those  which  act  mechani-, 
cally  on  the  parietes  of  the  intestine. 
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eb1iteralm»  U  by  the  pre«nre  it  exercises.  From  tbeiice»  three  danes 
may  be  oatabliehed,  and  called :  obi  iteration  by  obetructlcui'-oll.tei^atipB 
by  8trlctare«M)blit3r.ttioti  by  strangrulation.  1st,  ObkUeraU&it  by  ob9irUt> 
tion  mky  be  produced  by  ibreign  bodies,  fpuch  as  a  cherry  (Denonv'tllien^) 
a  biliary  ealeulus,  a  fisaal  tumor»  by  inrvaginotion: — ^,  OUUeraiion.  fiy 
Siriclure*  It  is  congenital  or  may  be  caused  by  a.  strong  constriotion  of 
the  intestinal  tanlcs,  by  woands,  contoslons,  ulcerations,  various'degenw*' 
eseences.  Is  primitive  or  oonsecutive ;— the  former  is  produced  by  the 
adberenbe  of  the  opposite  walls:  the  obliteration  is  then ' complete,  but 
generally  H  de|»ends  on  a  puckering  or  sirellingy  or  ulceratidn  of  the 
membranes,. occurring  in  hernia,  rednced  by  taxis,  though  far  oftener'in 
those  which  need  the  operation  :-*- the  latter  where,  in  strangiilaied 
hernia,  the  parts  are  reduced,  and  the  passage  of  the  fbctfs  re-estab- 
lished, but  af>.era  week  or  two  they  stop  again,  owing  to  the  diminution 
of  the  intestine  produced  by  the  cicatrix  resulting  from  ulceration:-* 
3d,  OhlitercUinnby  SiraitguUUion,  Several  coses  of  strangulation,  pwi» 
4a ^ed  by'  internal' hernias  (diaptiranrmatic,  ischiatic,  obturator)  cnr  tty 
abnormal' ad herendes,  are  here  quoted.  The  author  next  envtmerateB  tile 
symptoms,  describciB  the  diagnosis  and  most  effieient  mode  of  trdatment^ 
and  finally  coneladesv^lst,  that  the  nvmerous  varieties  of  oblltemtiiM 
of  the  small  intestine^  can  no-  longer  be  considered  as  beyond  the 
resources  of  artt'^Sd,  that  etiterotomia  constitutes  an  efiScacious  nioile 
of  treatment  ;*^3d,  that  it  may  .be  employed  in  cases  which  are  not  com- 
plicated by  peritonitis  :-*<4th,  that  this  opesation-  ought  to  be  placsd 
beside  that  for*  strnngnlated  hernia,  aiid  emetotemia  of  the  large  ioftlBki*- 
ti]ia,-^[Jiedicai  Times,  Dec«  14, 1844. 


Art.  7.  —  Surgical  Operation,  in  the  **  Meftneric  Sleep^^^  by  Db* 
BoDiNiER.-*-We  purpose  in  our  next  number  to  say  something  on  the 
subject  of  Jilesmerisniy  and  eapecially  of  operations  during  what  is  called 
the  **  Mesmeric  Sleep."  Our  readers  have  Isarned  through  the  public 
prints  that  such  an  operation  is  alleged  to  have  been  recently  performed 
by  Dr,  J,  V.  fiodifiier,  late  of  Paris,  on  a  female  in  Chambers  street, 
the  operation  consisting  of  the  removal  of  a  small  tumor  from  th^  neck, 
behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  Dr.  A.  S.  Doane  who  has  reported  the  case 
in  the  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  states  that  the  patient,  a  female 
of  22  years,  with  dark  brown  hair  and  dark  eyes,  at  twenty-five  minutes 
past  eleven,  when  he  visited  her,  seemed  quite  bright  and  disposed  to 
talk  ;  at  half-past  eleven.  Dr.  B.  commenced  his  magnetic  paueSf  when 
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in  five  minotes,  her  eye-lids  dropped,  and  in  ten  minutes  she  tank  into 
a  profound  slumber,  the  respiration  and  the  pulse  being  natural.  At 
half-past  one  the  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  B.  in  the  presence  of 
Drs.  Mott,  Kearney  Rodgers,  Delafield,  Nelson,  Taylor,  Parmly,  ]>oane, 
etc.  The  tumor  was  the  size  of  a  <<pullet*8  egg,'*  and  its  removal  occu- 
pied two  and  a  half  minutes*  The  patient  is  said  to  have  "  slept  pro- 
foundly '*  during  the  whole  of  it,  there  being  **no  contortion  of  faoe,  no 
quickening  of  respiration,  no  motion  of  the  head  or  hands,,  but  she 
seemed  in  a  placid  and  tranquil  slumber."  The  patient  was  allowed  to 
sleep  till  a  quarter  past  four,  when  she  was  roused,  and  to  the  inqoirj 
<«how  she  felt,**  replied,  *<  rather  tired,  her  limbs  ached.**  She  was 
asked  if  she  had  suffered  any  pain  during  her  sleep,**  when  she  answered, 
«•  no.*'  "Whether  she  had  been  cut,*'—"  No,"  and  said  "  the  operation 
was  to  be  performed  next  day." 

As  this  operation  has  excited  considerable  discussion  among  the  faculty 
and  others  in  this  city,  we  have  endeavored  to  ascertain  all  the  fiicts  in 
the  case^  for  our  own  eatisfaction  at  least,  if  they  shoald  subserve  no 
other  purpose.  Those  present  from  whom  we  have  solicited  information, 
regard  the  operaticm  as  too  trivial  a  one,  to  furnish  a  satis&ctoiy  test 
«r  proof  of  insensibility,  although  the  patient  appeared  to  he  uncon- 
scious of  pain.  A  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  as  to  the  fact  of  the 
patient  being  in  a  ^^  mesmeric  sleep,"  although  it  is  acknowledged  there 
was  every  appearance  of  her  having  been  in  this  state.  Without  design- 
ing, at  this  time,  to  express  any  opinion  upon  the  case,  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  may  remark  that  we  have  often  been  struck  with  the  apparent 
insensibility  of  patients  during  severe  and  undoubtedly  painful  openk- 
tions,  and  are  satisfied  therefore  that  great  caution  is  necessary  in  scru- 
tinizing these  alleged  cases,  especially  where  circumstances  seem  to 
indicate  that  a  regard  to  private  interests  has  been  the  paramount  motive 
of  the  operator. 

The  following  letters  with  which  we  have  been  favored,  and  which 
we  are  kindly  permitted  to  publish,  have  a  very  important  bearing  on 
this  whole  subject,  and  will  be  read  with  great  interest. 

«  Nbw  York,  Fsb.  14, 1846. 
"  Mr.  Editor, 

**  Dear  Sir, — In  a  letter  of  the  11th  inst.,  addressed  to  myself,  you 
desire  me  to  state  what  I  witnessed  of  the  firmness  of  a  young  gentle- 
man, upon  whom  the  operation  of  exsection  of  the  inferior  maxillary 
bone  was  performed  by  Prof.  Mott,  •  and  the  reflections  to  which  It  gave 
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>  riaa,  m  beuriif  on  the  saVjeet  of  slleged  nurgical  operations  without 
pain  in  the  mesmeric  state.* 

**  The  case  to  which  yon  refer  is  briefly  reported  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  some  person,  who,  like 
myself,  was  present  at  the  operation.  The  subject  is  there  stated  to 
have  been  ^a  fine  Intelligfent  young  man,  whose  heroic  deporlmeni 
greatly  iaeilitated  the  operation.' 

**  Perhaps  it  is  enough  that  I  should  have  quoted  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  one,  who  appears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  same  admiration 
as  myself;  though  these  examples  of  *  heroic  deportment'  are  cdmmon 
enough  in  the  walks  of  surgery,  especially  amongst  females ;  and  that, 
too,  without  mesmeric  imposture.  The  same  eminent  surgeon,  who 
operated  in  the  case  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  will  tell  you 
that  he  has  extirpated  many  breasts,  rendered  highly  sensitive  by  caici- 
nomatoua  disease,  without  observing  any  evidence  of  pain.  But  there 
was  something  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  certainly  better  deserved 
the  encomium  of  <  heroic,'  than  anything  I  had  ever  before  seen,  or  heard 
of,  or  even  imagined  as  within  the  compass  of  human  fortitude. 

**  This  case,  thetofore,  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  as  evincing  a 
perfect  capability  of  enduring  the  most  intense,  and  sudden,  and  pro- 
longed pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  forming  a  test  by  which  *  the 
subject  of  alleged  surgical  operations  without  pain  in  the  mesmeric 
state,'  will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

**  The  case  is  also  physiologically  interesting,  and  interprets  the  com- 
posure of  those  organic  movements,  under  similar  condition,  which  has 
been  set  forth  in  behalf  of  animal  magnetism. 

"To  appreciate  properly  the  *  heroic  deportment'  of  young  Baker, 
you  must  imagine  yourself  to  have  been  a  spectator;  follow  the  able 
surgeon  in  all  the  capital  steps,  and  in  all  the  minor  details  of  the  ope- 
ration, and  watch  attentively  the  <  deportment '  of  the  subject.  He  was 
laid  at  a  convenient  elevation  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
other,  and  his  hands  lapped.  I  mention  this  position,  because  he  did 
not  move  his  feet,  nor  displace  his  hands  during  the  operation. 

<*  Now  observe  the  operator  ;  first,  making  a  long  and  deep  incision 
amongst  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  his  way  down  to  the 
carotid  artery,  and  throwing  and  tying  the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself, 
one  of  the  most  capital  operations  in  surgery ;  but,  owing  to  the  dex- 
terity with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  still  before 
us  far  more  difficult,  and  tedious,  and  dangerous,  this  grand  step  towards 
the  exsection  of  the  jaw  lost  much  of  its  usual  interest  to  the  spectator. 
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But  it  wa^  not  ths  less  painful  tu  tWe  sufferer ;  who,  lio«e?er,i 
it  without  bstrayiiiix  the  slightest  evidence. of  pain. 

'*  Next  came  the  circular  incision,  reaching  all  the  way  from  the  joint 
of  the  maxillary  bone,  down  along  its-  lower  edge,  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  chin.  This  was  done  by  one  rapid,  immense  sweep  of  the  knife; 
but  there  reoiained  the  same  imperturbable  composore  of  the  patient. 
Not  a  sigh,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no. muscle  moved^— -the  very  eye  did 
not  wink,  /^nd  then  followed,  as  you  may  well  suppose,  a  prolonged, 
tedious,  painful  dissection,  in  which  it  became  neceesary  toezaaperate 
,  the  suiferln<r  by  securing  many. bleeding  ve83cls;  till,  finally,  the  opcra- 
.tor  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  nothing  bad  yet  liappened  to  elicit  a 
single  manifi'station  that  the  patient 'Waa  not  iu  a  profound  slumber, 
excepting  that  his  eyes  were  open,  andtthat  he  occasionally  swallowed. 

<<  But,  before  sawing  the  bone  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  It  waa  neces- 
sary to  remsve  on 3  of  the  incisor  t^eetli,  ai^  this  was  so  firmly  rooted 
that  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  tha>  band  of  a  capable  assistant. 
Another  pull,  however,  brought  with  it  ^(le, tooth ;  but  in  neither  attempt 
was  there  any  mor?  indication  of  sufieriug  than  in  drawing  a  nail  from 
a  board. 

"Then  came  the  procoss  of  sawng,  and  this  was  calculated  to  greatly 
annoy  the  patient  from  a  slight  accic!ent  which  happened  to  the  saw,  and 
which  prolonged  this  part  of  the  operation.  Still,  however,  the  same 
< heroic  deportment^  distinguished  the  patient  forbearance  of  the  suf- 
ferer, the  same  unexamplsd  complacency  continued  to  mark  every  linea- 
ment of  his  face,  his  very  eys  displaying  nothing  but  gentleness,  soilness, 
and  calm  resignation. 

**  The  bone  being  separated  at  the  chin,  the  dissection  was  resumed 
amongst  the  important  parts,  and  though  conducted  with  all  possible 
skill  and  rapidity,  it  was  necessarily  tedious,  as  well  as  hopelessly  pain- 
f\il,  and  therefore,  still  calculated  to  try  the  firmness  of  the  stoutest 
heart.  A  great  extent  of  all  kinds  of  tissues  were  divided,  and,  of 
course,  no  small  proportion  of  nerves.  Bleeding  vessels  continued  to  be 
secured,  the  difficult  division  of  the  articulating  ligaments  performed 
with  as  much  facility  as  its  difficulties  would  admit;  and  after  the 
removal  of  the  jaw,  remaining  portions  of  diseased  muscle,  &c.,  were 
cut  away,  and  which  tended  not  a  little  to  embarrass  that '  heroic  deport- 
ment* which  had  marked  every  stage  of  this  great  and  triumphant  ope- 
ration. From  Us  beginning  to  its  ending,  which  occupied  one  hour  and 
a  half  after  the  first  Vncislon  till  the  final  extirpation  of  all  the  dis^^ased 
mass,  the  sufibrer  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain,  or  of 
impatience,  or  of  fatigue,  either  by  language,  gesture,  expression  of 
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coifntenaikee»  wlnkihgr,  groaning,  sighing,  or  any  other  imagtnabk 
method  by  wbisH  the  mesmerite  might  be  dieposed  to  evade  the  over- 
whelming rebtthe  #hieh  the  recital  of  thrs  case  cannot  fail  to  inflict  on 
his  love  of  the  marvellous,  or  his  love  of  mischief,  or  his  yet  more  cd- 
pa'ble  designs  on  hnman  credulity. 

*•  I  have  said  that  there  was  something  physiologically  interesting  In 
the  foregoing  case  beyond  its  simple  merit  of  an  *  heroic  deportment,* 
and  that  it  goes  to  the  very  depths  of  mesmeric  assurance  and  duplicity, 
ft  was  this  s 

•*  On  l^eling  the  pulse  of  the  patient  twice  during  the  operation  (the 
lanttime  aAer  the  lapse  of  an  hour,)  I  found  it  calm,  undisturbed,  and 
with  about  the  same  frequency  it  had  before  the  operation  was  begun. 
This  proves  to  us  what  I  have  before  expressed,  that  it  is  not  pain,  but 
t^e  consequent  men  tad  emotions  which  affbct  the  organs  of  cit'culation, 
whether  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

**  Thus  endetl  an  operation,  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  surgery ;  alike 
triumphant  to  the  surgeon,  to  American  Genius,  to  the  admirable  sub- 
.  ject,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  morality,  and  of  sound  religion. 

*«  If  you  desire  it,  you  may  publish  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which 
I  should  add  some  comments  had  I  not  already  contributed  my  part,  in 
a  mddical  work,  towards  the  suppression  of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances 
that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflecting  part  of  the  community. 
I  have,  however,  some  developments  in  reserve,  which  will  probably  see 
the  light  when  the  parties  interested  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  greater 
reproof  or  mortification. 

<*  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

**MARTYN  PAINE." 

««  Mb.  Editor. — ^Dcar  iSir,— You  in^ire  whether  I  have  ever  seen 
patients,  during  painful  operations,  exhibit  few  or  no  symptoms  of  sqf- 
feripg*  I  have  seen  instwices  of  the  kind  so  of^en,  that  they  have  caased 
%Q  eceasioa  any  surf  rise*  I  will  mention  a  few  examples^  During  the 
ImI  summer,  I  amputated  a  leg  of  a  man  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  suflering  for  a  number  of  years  from  an  enormous  oioer. 
He.  bore  the  operation  with  perfect  composure,  and  stated  at  its  close, 
tb«t  he  Had  during  the  previous  night  sulfbred  much  more  pain  from  t)ie 
.  nicer,  than  bad  been  occa^oned  by  the  operation* 

<<  Darii^.the  last  autumn  I  aatputated  an  arm  of  a  boy  thirteen  yenrs 
of  iagO),  who  was  sufibring  from  TotanOs,  #eoasioned  by  fractiifCi  of  the 
/offownn*    Frota  the  time  when  tho  ani^jiuting  bniie  penetrated  the 
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flesh,  antil  tbe  close  of  the  opention,  there  was  no  expieiwoa  of  i 
ingy  and  he  remained  as  quiet  as  if  he  had  been  asleep. 

"Within  the  last  few  weeks,  I  have  performed  a  partial  amputatioaof 
a  man*8  foot,  which  was  anchylosed  in  such  a  position  as  to  prevent  hin 
from  walking.  He  bore  the  operation  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  his  eyes 
had  been  closed  a  believer  in  Mesmerism  might  readily  have  believed 
him  to  be  asleep. 

**  About  two  years  since,  I  burned  a  number  of  camphor  moxas  on  the 
forearm  of  a  young  man  nineteen  years  of  age,  on  account  of  a  paralytic 
affection  of  the  muscles  moving  the  hand.  He  sat  on  a  chair,  and  held 
out  his  arm  during  the  operation,  with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  had 
been  a  mere  looker-on. 

"  A  few  years  ago.  Doctor  Stevens  performed  at  the  New  York  Hos- 
pital a  most  painful  operation  on  a  lad  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  kg 
had  been  fractured  a  number  of  years  before,  and  the  bones  had  united  at 
nearly  a  right  angle,  so  that  the  limb  was  a  mere  incumbrsnce  to  him. 
Dr.  S.  cut  down  to  the  bones,  insulated  them  from  the  soft  parts,  divided 
them  with  a  saw  and  replaced  them  in  their  proper  position.  The  open- 
tion  lasted  about  an  hour,  and  I  suppose  that  the  pain  which  was  occa- 
sioned by  it  was  equal  to  that  of  a  dozen  amputations.  Yet  the  patient 
endured  the  whole  operation  not  only  in  silence,  but  w  ithout  any  change 
in  the  expression  of  his  countenance  to  indicate  that  he  was  suffering. 
The  bones  did  not  reunite :  the  patient  remained  in  the  hospital  many 
months,  during  which  the  vigor  of  his  constitution  was  much  impaired 
by  his  continual  sufferings  and  by  the  unsound  condition  of  his  limb. 
Finally  the  leg  was  amputated  by  Dr.  Watson ;  and  the  patient  bore  the 
second  operation  with  the  same  heroism  as  the  first. 

"  I  was  present  during  the  last  spring  at  an  operation  which  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Watson,  for  the  relief  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 
The  operation  involved  a  tedioos  and  painful  dissection  among  important 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  patient  was  a  young  man  in  a  delicate  state 
of  health,  and  enfeebled  by  the  long  continued  difficulty  of  deglutition 
and  of  consequent  want  of  nourishment.  During  the  whole  operation, 
which  lasted  more  than  two  hours,  he  was  in  a  state  of  as  perfect  tran- 
qnility  as  if  he  had  been  In  a  quiet  sleep. 

**I  have  seen  other  eases  in  which  persons  have  endured  operations 
with  little  or  no  expression  of  suffering,  and  if  it  were  necessary,  I  eonld 
furnish  the  details.  Those  which  I  have  above  related  were  all  in  males. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  females  even  surpass  males  in  fbrtitude,  and 
that  the  patient  endurance  of  suffering  is  a  striking  chataoteristic  of 
their  sex.    I  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  painful  surgical  opera- 
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tionf  which  have  been  performed  on  females,  who  have  borne  them  with- 
out any  expression  of  safferin^r.  But  ^one  of  these  eases  are  very 
recent,  ,and  I  have  not  a  sufficiently  clear  recollection  of  them,  to  be 
enabled  to  give  them  to  you  in  detail. 

*'  If  I  should  see  a  surgical  operation  performed  on  a  person  of  either 
sex,  who  was  alleged  to  be  in  a  state  of  mesmeric  sleep  or  atupor,  and 
if,  throughout  the  operation,  there  should  be  an  apparent  insensibility 
to  pain,  I  should  be  very,  far  from  being  convinced  that  the  mesmeric 
sleep,  or  the  insensibility  to  pain  was  real.  It  would  appear  tome  to  be 
far  more  rational  and  more  in  accordance  with  known  facts,  to  suppose 
that  the  sleep  and  the  insensibility  to  pain  were  pretended,  than  to  admit 
the  existence  of  that  unnatural  state  which  is  described  as  mesmeric 
deep.  I  have  no  doubt  that  persons  may  be  trained  to  endure  severe 
pnn  without  giving  expression  to  their  suffnrings,  and  to  feign  steep  so 
perfeetly  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  detect  the  imposture. 

'*  Yours  respectfully, 

«  ALFRED  C,  P08T. 
**  4  Leroy  Place,  Feb.  13, 1845.'' 
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TYaJuyhania  C/itivenit/y.— By  the  animal  catalofae  of  this  inBtitntion 
itwiUbe  seen  that  the. nuiaber  of  students  ia  acteadanoe  daring  the 
session  of  1644-5  was  156.    Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  staUatios 

of  this  institution  will  pexc^ive  that  the  last  class  was  smaller  than 
usual;  at  one  period,  however,  it  was  reduced  to  152,  having  previously 
reached  280.  The  cpuse  of  the  present  decline  is  well  known  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  bscome  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the 
case.  Students  were  driven  off  from  the  school  by  various  disparaging 
publications,  issued  in  the  citv  of  Lexington  and  unquestionably  de> 
signed  to  prostrate  the  school.  The  friends  of  the  school,  however, 
are  fully  satisfied  that  the  object  of  those  concerned  in  this  plot  will 
fail;  and  the  most  cnnclusivo  evidence  that  can  be  adduced  to  sustain 
this  belief,  is  the  fact,  that  the  opposition  is  based  upon  personal  en- 
mity, and  it  not  governed  by  principle.  The  following  official  documents 
will  aid  the  profession  in  forming  correct  opinions  upon  this  subject: 

*'Reiolulioni  of  Board  of  TVrw/ee*.— The  Board  of  Trustees  having 
been  requested  by  the  Medical  Faculty  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  Medical  Department,  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether  any 
defects  exist  in  its  orgxnization  or  management  as  charged  in  several 
publications  during  the  present  year,  and  if  so  to  apply  the  remedy; 
which  investigation  the  Board  have  endeavored  to  make,  and  being  well 
satisfied  the  department  is  well  organized  and  managed,  and  the  various 
chairs  filled  iiy  able,  learned  and  industrious  professors; 

Therefore,  Retolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board,  no  change  of 
the  organization  of  the  department,  or  of  the  professors  is  necessary  or 
expedient. 

Resohed further f  That  this  Board  being  well  satisfied  that  the  pub- 
lications made  during  the  past  y^ar,  complaining  of  the  evil  organiza- 
tion of  the  department,  proceedsd  from  real  hostility  to  the  school  or 
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personal  enmity  to  one  or  more  of  its  profeasora,  would  not  have  deeised 
it  neceaaary  to  take  any  notice  thereof,  hnd  not  their  attention  been 
called  thereto  by  the  Medical  Faculty. 

By  order,        M,  C.  JOHNSON, 
Lexington,  February  7, 1645«  Chairman,  d^G*,^c* 

Report  of  the  Commillee  of  the  Legislature. — The  Medical  class  is 
roportr^d  at  156.  This  number  is  less  than  previous  years,  hut  is  satis- 
factorily accountad  for  in  tb'J  rasponse  of  the  Trustees  of  Tra-sylvanla 
University,  to  the  qiisstion  propounded  by  the  commiticc:  "The  resig- 
nation of  two  of  the  professors  of  the  Department,  during  the  laft  sum- 
mer, afforded  the  basis  of  the  rumor,  widely  circulated,  that  the  tchcol 
was  (iijorganised,  and  the  Trustees  unable  to  orofaniie  it  so  as  to  con- 
tinue the  present  course  of  lectures.  We  are  informe  1  by  tie  Faculty 
that  they  have  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  industrious  circa- 
lation  of  this  rumor,  together  with  certain  publication?,  emanating 
from  this  city,  addr3*8se;l  in  the  Trustess,  through  the  newspapers,  and  ^ 
well  calculated  tu  deter  all  students  from  coming  to  this  school.  Most 
of  the  pnpils  in  onr  school  hav.^  been  bssct  with  this  rumor  and  these 
publications.  Under  these  circumstonces,  the  present  number  is  rather 
encouraging  than  the  reverse.  It  is  bel'.eved  the  present  faculty  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  the  class,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  their  well 
established  reputation  will  r'se  superior  to  the  rloud  of  detraction  with 
which  soma  have  endoavore  1  to  envelope  them." 

While  we  regret  the  effects  of  the  attempt  to  injure  this  branch  of 
the  University,  induced  by  malevolence  and  revenge,  we  feel  conscious 
of  its  r3cuperative  energies,  and  ult'mate  success.  The  superiority  of 
its  location,  and  advantngres  for  acquiring  an  inAmate  aoquaintAice 
with  the  science  of  Medicine,  its  Library,  Chemical  Apparatus,  prepa- 
rations of  Morbid  Anatomy,  and  specimens  of  the  various  subjects  on 
which  lecturas  are  delivered,  are,  as  we  nr3  assured,  equal  to  any  other 
institufon  in  the  Unite*!  States.  Its  professors  are  of  such  standing  in 
their  profession,  that  no  dangsr  can.  be  apprehenced  on  their  aceoant« 
Nothing  is,  therefore,  wanting,  to  insure  the  entire  success  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  diffusion  of  truth. 

For  an  acToqiit  of  the  pe:;uniary  rendition,  resources  and  ^rdsjiects  of 
the  University,  the  committee  rerer  to  the  qusstions  propounded  by 
them  to  the  Trust oes  of  IVnnsylvania  University,  and  their  answers,, 
which  accompany  this  report. 

MARK  E.  HUSTON,  Chairman  ^Senate  Qwu 
ROBT.  E.  GLENN,  Chairman  H.  R.  Com. 
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We  have  confidence  to  believe,  that  an  enlightened  profeesion  will 
readily  detect  the  object  of  this  malignant  attack  upon  the  school ;  and 
that  a  proper  estimate  will  finally  be  placed  upon  this  deep  laid  scheme 
to  destroy  a  literary  institution. 

^„,The  following  catalogue  comprises  the  names  of  the  graduates  for 
the  session  1844^ : 

At  a  public  commencement,  held  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Wednes- 
day, March  5thf  1845^  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  was  confer- 
red on  the  following  gentlemen,  who  had  undergone  the  usual  exami- 
nations, having  previously  submitted  Theses,  on  the  subjects  annexed  to 
their  names : 


Armstrong,  John  A  Ky. 

Banks,  Robert  B  Miss. 

Berry,  HC  Ky. 

Brockway,  A  E  Ky, 
Bruce,  James  M  do 

Burch,  James  do 

Chew,  Samuel  H  do 

Childress,  Edwin  T  Ten. 

Dudley,  Charfes  W  Ky. 

Fleece,  James  B  do 

Foster,  Wm  T  Geo. 

Oilman,  George  Ky. 
Hensley,  James  W  dio 

Howell,  Wm  S  S,  C. 

Hudson,  Irby  B  Geo. 
Letcher,  RPjr  Ky. 

Magoffin,  Beriah  Pa. 

McKellar,  Duncan  Ala* 

McLeod,  A  Miss. 

Mcaiinn,SN  Tenn. 

Metcalfe,  Lewis       *  Mi. 

Munday,  Isaac  F  Ky. 

Pillow,  Levan  C  Tenn. 

Rankins,  Paul    .  Ky. 
Robinson,  M  do 

Samuel,  R  P  do 

Stewart,  K  F  Ohio. 

Stone,  James  B  Ark. 

Taylor,  Leonard  W  Ky. 

Teague,  E  F  8.  C. 

Thomas,  Lawson  O  Mo. 

Tradewell,  D  B  S,  C. 

Vail,  R  P  Ala. 

Watson,  Edwin  N.  C. 

Willingham,  B   V  Geo. 

Wilson,  S,  C. 

Wootten,  Wm  H  Geo. 

Woodyard,  Walter  Ala. 


Eupatorium  Perfoliatum. 
Intermitting  Fever. 
Miasmata. 

Nervous  Phenomena. 
Arsenious  Acid. 
Hygiene. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Intermitting  Fever. 
Medicine  and  Inductive  Science. 
Typhoid  Fever. 
Diagnosis. 

Peritoneal  Inflammation. 
Pulmonary  Consumption. 
Remitting  Fever. 
Heat. 

Cynanche  Trachealis. 
Scarlatina. 
Fevers  of  Alabama. 
Congestive  Fever. 
Lithotomy. 
Pathology  of  Fever. 
Emetics. 

Congestive  Fever. 
Bloodletting. 
Uterine  Hemorrhage. 
Spinal  Irritation. 
Physiology  of  vascular  system. 
intermitting  Fever. 
Gastritis. 
Hepatitis. 
Congestive  Fever. 
Epilepsy. 

Tubercular  Consumption. 
Intermitting  Fever. 
Inflammation. 
Erysipelas. 
Scarlatina, 
do. 
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Ohio  ColUgB  of  Denial  Surgery, ^1}%%  organization  of  this  institn- 

tiwi  wi)i  constitute  a  new  era  in  Dental  Surgery  in  the  West.  The 
facilities  for  instructions  in  Dentistry  have  not  heretqfo{e  been' such  as 
were  desirable ;  those  who  wished  to  attend  lectures,  were  under  the 
neceasity'^of  resorting  to  Baltimore,  the  only  dental  college  we  believe 
in  the  U.  S.;  and  the  result  of  this  inconvenience  was,  that  but  com- 
paratively few  attended  lectures  at  an^  time.  The  character  of  those 
composing  the  faculty,  as  ^  know  from  personal  acquaintance,  is 
such  as  to  justify  the  highest  expectations  for  the  success  of  the  *'Ohio 
College  of  Dental  Surgery." 

The  l^lowing  gentlemen  compose  the  present  organizatioiu  ^  W. 
Cook,  M»  D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Analomy  and  General  Phyeiblogyt^ 
M^  Roflrers,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Dental  Pathology  and  Therapeutics ; 
James  Taylor,  M..D.,  Professor  of  Practical  Dentistry  and  Pharmacy. 
We  also  leajf)  that  a' Professor  of  Chemistry  will  be  appointed  prior  to 
the  j^ening  of  the  session.  The  regular  course  of  lectures  will  com-' 
menle  on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  and  continue  four  months. 

The  Sidney  Controversy. — In  the  January  number  of  the  Lancet,  a 
note  signed^  P.  Beeman,  was  inserted,  stating  that  the  three  phys'i- 
cians  in  attendance,  the  wife  of  the  patient,  and  the  nurse,  all  concur 
in  condemning  the  report  of  Dr.  Stewart,  published  in  our  number  for 
last  June.  We  have  before  us  a  cbmmunication  from  Dr.  Stewart  from 
which  we  make  a  few  extracts,  as  a  rejoinder  to  the  note  referred  to : 
<<If  by  the  <'wife  cf  the  patientJ*  Dr.  Beeman  means  Mrs.  Stoner, 
widowof  \fm^Stoner,  dec'd,  of|^8  vicinity,  then  we  say  his  state- 
ment, that  she  contiijurs  with  others  referred  to  by  Mm,  in  "condemning" 
my  report  of^Mr.  Stoner's  case,  published  in  the  June  numbly  of  your 
.  journal,  is  untrue.  *  *  It  is  also  stated  in  the  communication  before 
us,  that  Dr.  Johnson,  one  of  the  attending  physicians,  gave  his  entire 
assent  to  the  correctness  of  a  report  of  the  case,  the  same,  in  point  of 
fact,  of  thqjb  published  infthe  Lancet,  and  that  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  patient'd  death  was  caused  by  "  exha^istion  and  absorption  of 
cold.'^  ♦  ♦  ♦  <•  Who  Dr.  B.  means  by  *«  thi  hurse*'  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  feel  no  hesitation  iv  declaring  our  responsibility  for  the  accuracy 
of  our  report,  and  that  ii«r%re  prepared  for  its  defence,  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  Drs.  Beeman,  Mann,  and  nurse  i(P  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing.*' *  ^  ^ 

It  is  Welfknowfi^to  the  parties  engaged  in  this  dispute,  that  personal 
controversies  have  not  been  introduced  ftito  th(9Li|inG^V>**&n4^^^^^<^ 
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regret  what  seemed  to  be  a  neceaeity  for  adinittiiig  thcurmiicliLiii  ilU^ 
tioo  to  this  difficulty,  we  wish  to  sute  dUtiV(aly»  that,  so  fUT  as  tiss 
Laiicet  is  concerned,  the  controversy  must  here  end.  t 

Wb  regret  exceed in^y  the  irregularity  with  which  the  Lancet  i^s 
been  issued  for  some  time  past,  anATwe  bftg  the  indulgence  of«oui;patlitiis 
in  reference  to  this  delioquency.  When  t^  Editor  removed  from  Cin- 
cinnati last  autumiVpimmediate  arrangements  ^ould  not  be  effclcted  for 
printing  in  Lexington,  and  it  therefore  became  necessary  to  transmit 
manuscrij[ts,  proof  sheets,  &c.  by  mail  or  other^ii^se,  which  caus§||^nex- 
pytol^la%.  Arrangements  have  now  been  complete^  however,  for 
printing  the  work  in  Lexington ;  and  tt  is  confidently  believed,  tfa«tyt 
will  ypear  regularly  on  the  firtt  of  each  month,  'phis  arrangeineiit 
will  take  effect  at  the  commencement  of  Volume  4th,  on«|the  first  of 
May  next.  •  '•t 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 


Art.  1. — SearioHna.    By  Dr.  Tweedib.—-[ Co n/inucrf/rom  Jfo.  11.] 

Sequeljb. — Scarlatina  is  occasionally  followed  by  troublesome  local 
affections— opthalinia—enlargehient  and  frequently  suppuration  of  cer- 
vical glands — abscess  in  the  pharynx— laryngitis— chronic  bronchitis — 
inflammation  of  the  ear,  ending  in  purulent  discharge  from  the  meatus 
externus,  or  suppuration  and  consequently  destruction  of  the  internal 
ear. 

In  some  instances,  dropsical  effusion  comes  on  during  the  convales- 
cence from  scarlatina,  and  always  proves  an  alarming  affection. 

Anasarca  is  the  form  in  which  the  dropsy  more  generally  appears,  aad 
though  the  fluid  may  be  confined  to  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  it 
sometimes  accumulates  in  the  diflerent  cavities ;  when  this  is  the  case, 
the  patient  may  be  considered  in  great  danger.  It  is  singular,  that  the 
dropsy  has  been  remarked  to  succeed  as  oflen  to  mild  as  to  the  more 
severe  forms  of  the  disease  ;  but  it  has  never  been  observed  to  supervene 
in  cases  of  malignant  scarlatina:  it  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  acute  or  subacute  forms  of  scarlatina  only.  It  is  almoft 
entirely  confined  to  children,  r.irely  occurring  aflor  puberty  ;  Dr.  Wells, 
however,  had  occasion  to  treat  one  case  which  occarred  at  the  age  of 
seventeen.  It  seems  peculiar  to  some  epidemics.  We  have  seen  it 
occur  in  several  children  of  the  same  family,  who  had  passed  through 
scarlatina  at  the  same  time.  Some  writers  seem  to  view  this  secondary 
afiisetion  as  of  trivial  importance  ;  others  regard  it  as  mora  terious  than 
Vol.  III.— d6 
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the  primary  dinease.  Piencix,  indeed,  afBrms  that  more  persons  die  of 
it  than  of  scarlatina.  This,  however,  is  not  the  resalt  of  the  case* 
which  we  have  witnessed,  though  in  this  country  It  occasionally  prove* 
fatal.  It  generally  comes  on  ten  or  twelve  days  after  the  period  of  des- 
quamation, and  often  without  any  evident  cause :  sometimes  it  does  not 
come  on  for  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash ;  and 
in  one  case  which  came  under  our  care,  the  dropsical  symptoms  did  not 
appear  till  five  weeks  after  the  desquamation.  Previous  to  its  appear- 
ance, the  patient,  after  perhaps  satisfactorily  proceeding  in  his  conva- 
lescence to  a  certain  point,  finds  he  does  not  advance,  but  rather  retro- 
grades :  he  complains  of  unaccountable  languor  and  lassitude,  loses  his 
appetite  and  strength,  his  sleep  is  disturbed,  his  pulse  becomes  quick, 
the  bowels  costive,  and  the  urine  scanty :  sometimes  there  is  considerable 
gastric  disorder,  indicated  by  sickness,  vomiting,  and  purging.  The 
swelling  is  first  observed  in  the  faee  and  upper  parts  of  the  body,  to 
which  it  is  sometimes  confined,  though  more  generally  it  extends  over 
the  whole  body,  and  occasionally  efiusion  takes  place  in  the  brain,  cavity 
of  the  chest,  or  belly.  In  fatal  cases,  fluid  has  been  effused  in  these 
three  cavities  in  a  very  short  time.  In  an  epidemic  scarlatina,  described 
by  Dr.  Hamilton,  which  occurred  among  the  boys  in  Heriot's  Hospital, 
in  three  cases  the  disease  proceeded  with  a  rapidity  which  afforded  little 
opportunity  for  deliberation  or  action.  The  stomach  gave  way  ;  all  food, 
cordials,  and  medicines  were  rejected  by  vomiting.  The  watery  effusioa 
rapidly  filled  the  cellular  membrane,  and  inundated  every  cavity.  Within 
less  than^six-and-thirty  hours  from  the  occurrence  of  the  ailment,  the 
boys  died,  labouring  under  symptoms  denoting  ascites,  hydrothoraz,  and 
hydrocephalus. 

In  th4s  form  of  dropsy,  the  urine  generally  coagulates  by  exposure  to 
heat  or  the  addition  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  alcohol,  or  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  mercury.  Sometimes  it  deposits  a  dark  red  or  brown 
sediment,  which  seems  to  arise  from  the  admixture  of  the  red  globule* 
of  the  blood. 

[Not  unfrequently,  in  these  cases,  the  kidneys  exhibit  signs  of  glan- 
dular disease ;  so  that  a  question  has  e^en  arisen,  whether  the  anasarca 
may  not  be  owing  to  the  renal  disease.  (Guersant  et  Blache  Op.  cil. 
8ee,  also,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  Traite  Clinique  et  Pratique  des  JUaladies 
dei  EnfanU,  ii.  618,  Paris,  1843.)  ] 

As  dropsical  effusion  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a  secondary  affection, 
it  is  of  importance  to  ascertain  its  source.  We  have  always  regarded 
the  dropsy  succeeding  to  scarlatina  as  of  an  acote  or  subacute  kind,  aris- 
Bg  from  inci^eased  action  in  the  sanguiferous  system  ;  the  consequence  of 
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this  lacraMed  aoticm  ia  the  eiusioa  of  «#roiM  fluid  into  the  external 
tifffluea  of  the  body,  or  when  there  is  a  atiU  greater  d«giee  of  vaacular 
excitement)  iato  one  or  other  of  the  cavities.  That  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  effiisiony  if  not  invariably,  at  least  in  the  minority  of  instances,  and 
certainly  in  all  those  which  have  come  under  our  observation,  was  evi- 
dent from  the  character  of  the  pulse  as  to  frequency  and  power,  the 
coagulable  urine,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  fluid  accumulated  if  not 
arrested  by  pvompt  treatment,  and  from  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting, 
purffing,  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  which  were  generally  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  dropsical  effusion. 

Burserius,  (Instit.  Med*  Pract.  vol.  ii.)  in  the  account  he  has  given  of 
an  epidemic  scarlatina  which  prevailed  at  Florence  in  the  year  1717, 
mentions  that  on  opening  the  bodies  of  several  persons  who  had  died  of 
this  disease,  the  lungs,  pleura,  intercostal  muscles,  diaphragm,  kidneys, 
and  intestines,  were  more  or  less  inflamed :  that  peripneumony  having 
been  considered  as  the  primary  disease,  and  the  dropsical  swelling  only 
a  consequence,  blood  was  taken  from  the  arm  in  the  succeeding  cases, 
once  or  odener,  as  the  occasion  required ;  and  that  no  one  afterwards 
died  of  the  dropsy  who  was  thus  treated. 

[Effusions,  of  fatal  tendency,  occasionally  take  place  in  the  larger 
joints.  Gangrene  of  the  extremities  likewise  occurs  at  times.  In  an 
account  of  scarlatina  that  prevailed  in  the  liondon  Foundling  Hospital^ 
Dr.  Watson  gives  one  case  that  died  of  mortiflcation  of  the  rectum  ;  and 
six  others  that  died  spacelated  in  various  parts  of  the  body.  In  the  girls, 
some  had  the  pudendal  region  mortified ;  two  had  ulcers  of  the  mouth 
and  cheek,  which  spacelated  externally ;  whilst  one  had  the  gums  and 
jawbone  so  corroded,  that  most  of  the  teeth  fell  out  before  she  died.  The 
lips  and  mouth  of  many  that  recovered  were  ulcerated,  and  continued  8o 
for  a  long  time.] 

Mo&BiD  Anatomy. — In  scarlatina  the  appearances  on  dissection  are 
by  no  means  uniform  ;  indeed,  we  have  frequently  been  surprised,  in  ex- 
amining rapidly  fatal  cases,  to  find  no  morbid  appearances  that  could 
explain  the  cause  of  death:  in  such  instances,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
that  the  diseased  condition  of  the  blood  and  fluids  has  bad  an  important 
share  in  the  fatal  issue.  The  skin  runs  rapidly  into  putrefaction  :  it  is 
generally  of  a  dark  red  colour,  the  redness  being  of  a  deeper  colour  in 
different  parts,  and  frequently  interspersed  with  livid  spots.  When 
tiiere  have  been  violent  delirium  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment, tho  arachnoid  membrane  is  vascular  or  eveii  opaque,  with  effusion 
of  a  serous  or  sometimes  milky  fluid  ui\decneAt))*  In  sucUi  cases,  tlie 
snbsMkceof  Abebraii^  is  aUo  unusuaUy  vi^itlar.    The  muc9Uji  metu? 
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braoe  of  the  uocrtfa,  catity  <yf  the  nose,  pharynx,  and  sMnetimes  even  of 
the  ti'achea  and  bronchi,  is  often  red  fitom  sani^uineoas  injection;  and 
when  there  has  been  considerable  acute  anginose  inflammation,  th^re  is 
■welling  of  the  tonsils  with  exudation  of  lymph.  In  the  malignant  scar- 
latina, there  is  little  or  no  swelling,  but  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx 
is  sometimes  of  a  dai^  livid  colour,  and  occasionally  in  a  sloughing 
state.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  small  quantity  of  puriform  fluid  in  the 
saccilli'of  the  larynx,  and  in  two  or  three  instances  we  have  seen  ulcer- 
ation of  the  cartilages.  These  appearances  in  the  throat  are,  however, 
by  no  means  uniform  or  frequently  observed,  and  the  state  of  the  throat 
after  death  very  often  presents  no  appreciable  morbid  appearance,  even 
when  there  has  been  considerable  anginose  aflection  during  the  disease. 
In  the  chest,  redness  and  thickening  of  the  bronchal  membrane,  the 
smaller  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells  being  filled  with  a  viscid  secretion, 
and  a  gorged  state,  with  extreme  softening  and  tendency  to  rapid  decom- 
position of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  are  the  principal  morbid  appearances. 
In  the  abdomen,  there  are  seldom  any  appearances  that  can  be  called 
morbid ;  in  some  cases,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  or  of  some 
portions  of  the  alimentary  canal  has  been  slightly  injected,  though  more 
frequently  this  membrane  throughout  the  whole  tract  of  the  intestines 
retains  its  natural  color.  When  purulent  deposits  take  place  in  the 
joints — a  complication  or  sequela  which  we  have  occasionally  observed — 
there  are  not  always  mark^  of  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane. 
In  the  last  case  of  this  kind,  however,  which  we  examined,  in  which 
pus  was  deposited  in  the  left  wrist  and  in  both  ankle  joints,  there  was 
deposition  of  pus  exterior  to  the  wrist  joint,  among  the  carpal  bones. 
The  synovial  membrane  of  the  wrist  and  ankles  were  evidently  redder 
than  natural,  but  there  was  no  abrasion.  We  are  therefore  inclined  to 
think,  that  these  purulent  formations  in  the  joints  may  occur  without 
antecedent  inflammation  ;  and  even  in  the  case  alluded  to  we  doubt  the 
co-existence  of  inflammation  :  it  is  more  probable  that  the  pus  whicb 
was  deposited  was  not  the  consequence  of  the  inflammatory  action,  but 
that  the  purulent  fluid  was  deposited  from  the  blood  in  the  same  way  as 
it  is  sometimes  deposited  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

DiAONosie.^It  is  seldom  difficult  to  distinguish  scarlatina  from  other 
acuto  eruptive  diseases.  There  is  some  resemblance,  in  the  cutaneous 
efllorescence,  to  mtatlet  and  rottola. 

It  may  be  distinguished  from  measles,  Ist,  by  the  period  at  which  thtt 
eruption  appears ;  2d,  by  the  accompanying  symptoms ;  8d,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  eruption ;  and  4th,  by  symptoms  which  are  fkeqoently  ob> 
flSfved  after  the  disappearance  of  the  rash.    In  scarlatina  the  efflorea- 
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eettM  geoeraUj  tppeam  about  the  tooond  i%j  of  the  feyer,  ettended  (with 
the  exceptioon  stated)  by  affection  of  the  throat,  and  the  characteristic 
apiMavanee  of  the  tongue :  in  rubeola  the  rash  does  not  come  out  till  the 
fourth  day,  its  appeaimace  being  preceded  by  sneezing,  coryza,  inflamed 
and  watery  eyes,  cough,  and  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  continue 
during  its  progress.  The  eruption  in  scarlatina  consists  of  innumerable 
minute  dots  or  points,  diffused  in  patches  with  uneven  edges,  of  various 
sizes  and  forms,  and  gives  to  those  portions  of  the  skin  on  which  it  ap* 
pears  a  diffused  bright  red  colour.  In  measles^  the  efflorescence  comes 
out  in  irregular  semilunar  or  crescent-shaped  patches,  distinctly  elevated, 
the  spots  being  of  a  deeper  red  in  the  centre  than  in  the  circumference, 
and  leaving  intervening  spaces  in  which  the  skin  retains  its  natural  pale 
colour.  The  desquamation  of  the  cuticle  is  besides  more  general  and 
more  considerable  in  scarlatina  than  in  measles.  The  sequels  of  measles 
are  principally  affections  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  croup,  bron- 
chitis, or  pnevmonia,  which  are  more  liable  to  come  on  towards  the 
decline  of  the  eruption.  In  scarlatina,  there  is  more  frequent  affection 
of  the  glandular  system,  and  liability  to  inflammation  of  the  joints  and 
serous  membranes,  and  to  anasarcoUs  and  dropsical  effusion  into  the 
cavities. 

Roseola  is  always  a  much  milder  disease  than  even  the  simple  form 
of  scarlatina ;  the  efflorescence  is  more  continuous,  of  a  deeper  rose 
colour,  and  does  not  terminate  by  desquamation.  Besides,  in  roseola, 
the  anginose  inflammation  and  appearance  of  the  tongue  peculiar  to 
scarlatina  are  wanting.  The  whole  duration  of  roseola  too  is  short, 
seldom  exceeding  five  or  six  days,  and  it  cannot  be  propagated  by  con- 
tagion.   It  is  also  often  symptomatic  of  other  disorders. 

pROQNOsis  ANn  MORTALITY. — It  hss  been  generally  observed,  that 
scarlatina  proves  more  severe  to  adults  than  to  children,  and  that  when 
it  attacks  pregnant  or  puerperal  women  it  is  often  fatal.  It  has  been 
also  noticed,  that  it  is  generally  mild  in  spring  and  summer,  but  severe 
during  the  winter  months. 

Simple  scarlatina  is  in  general  a  very  mild  disease  and  seldom  proves 
dangerous  unless  some  local  inflammation  supervene  during  its  progress ; 
but  thus  a  form  of  scarlatina,  mild  in  the  beginning,  may  be  rendered 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  dangerous. 

Scarlatina  anginosa  is  always  a  more  severe  disease  than  the  scarla- 
tina simplex,  since  to  the  more  acute  form  of  fever  there  is  superadded 
inflammation  of  the  throat.  The  anginose  inflammation,  however,  sel- 
dom of  itself  renders  the  disease  dangerous,  especially  if  proper  measures 
be  adopted  at  the  beginning.    There  is  in  general  a  manifest  disposition 
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!i  the  af^TlronBTtfae  thro&t  to  teHhlnaie  In  tesototkot,  and  ft  fo  i 
rarpHiingr  hc^w  readily  it  yield*  to  ^eiliertLl  or  l^bal  deplef  ita.  A 
rite  degree  of  tfWelling',  w!th  bH^ht  red  ^flfor^fiefteee  in  the  tkrottt,  U  ft 
nlbre  ikvonble  iniS\cat!on  tlian  When  there  ifil  Ittlle  or  no  ^wdttiaif,  and 
the  r^netotf  asflumee  a  dark  or  IWid  apj»earance.  It  wae  stated  in  the 
deecriptioh  of  this  tariety  of  scarlatina,  that  tho  inflammation  sometimes 
extended  from  the  throat  to  the  larynx ;  when  this  takes  place>  the  dan- 
ger is  imminent ;  since  if  (edematous  swelling  of  the  glottis  ensue,  death 
almost  inevitably  ensues.  Danger  may  also  arise  iVoni  inflammation  in 
some  of  the  cavities— cerebral,  pulmonary,  or  abdominal  disease  being 
thus  superadded  to  the  anginose  and  cutaneous  inflammations. 

A  favorable  br  unfavorable  prognosis  may  be  often,  in  some  measure, 
inferred  from  the  cutaneous  efflorescence.  In  the  scarlatina  anginosa, 
the  rash  appears  late  in -the  disease^  and  though  in  mdet  instances,  it  is 
diffused  generally  over  the  surface,  it  is  of^en  only  partial,  coming  out 
in  small  irregular  patches  on  different  parts  of  the  body.  In  these  latter 
cases,  it  is  more  apt  to  disappear  suddenly,  which  is  a  less  favorable 
circumstance  than  when  the  rash  is  general  and  remains  out  for  several 
days.  The  colour  of  the  eruption  seems  also  connected  with  the  genera) 
character  of  the  disease.  A  bright  red  or  scarlet  efflorescence  is  more 
fkvorable  than  the  dark  red,  crimson,  or  brownish  colour  which  it  some- 
times assumes.  A  very  pale  rash,  more  especially  if  it  be  partial  and 
evanescent,  is  also  unfavourable ;  and  when  the  eruption,  whatever  be 
its  colour  or  the  extent  of  its  diflusion,  disappears  suddenly,  and  afler* 
wards  reappears,  or  if  it  do  not  again  come  out,  more  especially  if  it 
have  receded  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  danger  is  considerable. 
The  more  perfectly  the  desquamation  takes  place,  the  case  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  more  favourable,  as  secondary  disorders  are  less  likely 
to  arise. 

From  the  description  which  has  been  given  of  the  scarlatina  maligna^ 
the  danger  in  almost  every  case  must  be  apparent,  though  it  does  not 
appear  to  arise  from  the  visceral  complications  which  occasionally  super- 
vene, as  in  fatal  cases  there  is  seldom  discovered  in  the  internal  organs 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death.  In  estimating  the  amount 
of  danger  and  probable  issue  of  the  case,  however,  it  should  be  kept  in 
view,  that  though  this  form  of  scarlatina  proves  fatal  in  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  cases  than  any  of  the  other  varieties,  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate shade  or  gradation  between  the  less  severe  and  most  malignant 
cases.  In  this  more  severe  form  of  scarlatina,  some  particular  symptoms 
or  appearances  however  modify  the  prognosis.  Children  are  observed  to 
'^^1??^^  better  against  it  than  adults,  though  in  some  epidemics  no  age 
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4fei6mB  td  be  exenipt'from  ItM  ttYhges,  The  existence  or  i^on-exietence 
of  local  inflammation  in  any  or^an  mast  also  be  taken  into  account^  in 
estimating  the  degree  of  danger,  and  it  should  be  kept'  in  mind  how  little 
such  topical  inflammations  are  under  the  control  of  the  treatment,  which 
it  is  necessary  to  modify  according  to  the  general  powers  of  the  patient ; 
if  active  measures  be  resorted  to  in  cases  of  malignancy  with  the  hope 
of  subduing  the  low  forms  of  visceral  inflammation,  the  powers  of  the 
patient  would  be  endangered  if  not  irrecoverably  sunk. 

With  regard  to  the  prognosis  of  malignant  scarlatina  to  be  deduced 
firom  particular  symptoms,  a  favorable  result  may  be  predicted  from  the 
following  circumstances — mild  fever  and  moderate  affection  of  the 
throat — early  and  copious  eruption  succeeded  about  the  third  or  fourth 
day  by  gentle  moderate  perspiration,  and  general  desquamation  of  the 
cuticle — the  throat  assuming  a  florid  red  color,  and  if  there  have  been 
sloughing,  the  ulceration  looking  clean  and  healthy — diminution  in  the 
frequency,  with  firmness  and  equality  of  the  pulse — the  breathing  be- 
coming soft  and  free,  while  the  eye  resumes  its  brilliancy,  and  the  coun- 
tenance its  natural  expression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prognosis  may 
be  deemed  unfavorable,  when  the  following  symptoms  occur — a  partial 
eruption  disappearing  suddenly— or  assuming  a  dusky  or  livid  color, 
more  especially  if  accompanied  with  petechie — smaliness  and  great 
rapidity  of  the  pulse — frequent  sighing  with  sensation  of  great  faint- 
ness — hot  dry  skin — hurried  breathing  not  depending  on  disease  of  the 
lungs — acrid  discharge  from  the  nose  and  ears — ulceration  of  the  lips  and 
angles  of  the  month — paleness  or  shrinking  of  the  featotes — sunken 
eyes — partial  cold  sweats— coldness  of  the  extremities — low  muttering 
delirium — coma — hiccup— subsultus  tendinum — involuntary  stools— gan- 
grenous inflammation  of  those  parts  subjected  to  pressure,  as  the  sacrum 
and  hips — swelling  and  purulent  deposits  in  the  larger  joints.  Huxham 
observed  in  some  individuals  previous  to  the  fatal  issue,  the  face  bloated 
and  shining,  and  the  neck  swollen  and  of  a  cadaverous  appearance,  the 
whole  body  even  became  in  some  degree  cBdematous,  so  that  the  impres- 
sion of  the  finger  remained. 

[The  form  of  scarlatina,  which  has  been  termed  the  hemorrhage,  is 
almost  always  fatal.  It  is  indicated  by  the  ordinary  signs  of  purpura, — 
dark  spots  appearing  here  and  there,  followed  by  exudation  of  blood  from 
the  mucous  membranes — of  the  mouth  and  nose  especially,  which  is  oc- 
casionally so  profuse  as  to  cause  death.  In  these  cases,  if  a  puncture  be 
made,  it  becomes  the  seat  of  hemorrhage.  In  a  case  of  the  kind  referred 
to  by  Dr.  Morton,  (Mackintosh's  Principlei  of  Pathology,  2d  Amer.  edit. 
u  9S4,  Philad.  1887,)  an  abscess  in  the  neck  suddenly  filled  with  blood, 
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and  thiB,  making  it«  way  through  a  leech-bite,  flowed  oat  as  if  fiom  a 
divided  arter^,  and  destroyed  the  patient  in  a  few  hoars.] 

The  mwrialUy  of  scarlatina  varies  rouch  in  different  epidemics,  al* 
though  nothing  has  been  satisfactorily  established  as  to  the  causes  which 
influence  the  fatality  of  the  disease.  The  difference  observed  in  epidem- 
ics is  not  confined  to  scarlatina,  but  occurs  in  every  variety  of  fever, 
whether  of  the  continued,  periodic,  or  eruptive  form.  In  some  epidemics 
scarlatina  is  a  very  mild  disease  throughout ;  and  when  it  does  prove 
fatal,  the  cause  may  often  be  traced  to  the  supervention  of  some  acciden- 
tal inflammation ;  or  it  may  happen,  that  in  particular  instances,  the 
symptoms  may  assume  a  malignant  character,  though  the  general  aspect 
of  the  epidemic  be  very  mild.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pass  under  review 
the  histories  which  have  been  recorded  of  epidemic  scarlatina  which 
have  at  various  times  appeared ;  they  are  alluded  to,  principally  with 
the  object  of  directing  attention  to  the  influence  which  certain,  though 
unknown  circumstances  exert  over  the  character  and  symptoms  of  this 
disease.  It  is  oflen  sufficient  for  the  practical  inquirer  to  be  a  diligent 
and  faithful  observer  of  nature,  without  attempting  to  discover  the  hid- 
den causes,  and  invent  explanations  of  her  secret  operations.  The  ex- 
treme mildness  of  some  epidemics  has  induced  many  to  assert,  that 
the  mortality  of  scarlatina  has  been  overrated,  and  even  Sydenham, 
from  his  observance  of  the  disease  (its  milder  forms  only  having  evi- 
dently been  presented  to  his  notice,)  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
scarcely  required  medical  aid,  and  when  it  did  prove  fatal,  this  result 
was  to  be  traced  to  the  nimia  medici  diligentia.  Had  the  attention  of 
this  ollustrious  physician  been  directed  to  the  epidemic  described  by 
Morton,  a  very  short  time  afler  this  opinion  was  delivered  to  the 
world,  his  candor  would  have  compelled  him  to  acknowledge,  that  the 
views  he  entertained  and  promulgated  of  the  nature  of  scarlatina  had 
been  formed  on  too  limited  experience  of  the  disease.  The  rapidity 
with  which  patients  are  hurried  off  is  oflen  striking.  In  an  epidemic 
scarlatina  which  prevailed  in  Paris  in  1743,  we  are  told  that  every 
individual  who  was  attacked  perished — many  indeed  within  nine  hours 
from  its  first  invasion.  That  which  raged  at  Bromley,  near  Bow, 
in  Middlesex,  in  the  year  1746,  it  is  stated  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  seemed 
to  yield  to  no  remedies  or  applications;  several  of  the  inbabitanta 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  it,  some  losing  the  greater  part  of  their 
children  afler  a  few  days'  indisposition.  These  are  by  no  means  soli- 
tary examples  of  the  great  fatality  of  scarlatina,  as  similar  epidemic 
visitations  have  been  recorded  by  Huxham,  (Dissertation  on  the  Ma* 
lignant  Ulcerous  Sore  Throat,)  Cotton,  (On  a  particular  kind  of  Scar- 
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let  Fever,  prevalent  at  St.  Albans,  In  the  year  1748,)  De  Haen, 
(Philo0.  Trans.  1749,)  Johnstone,  (Remarks  on  the  Angina,  and  Scarlet 
Fever  of  1788,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society,  vol.  iii.,) 
Rush,  (Medical  Observations  and  Enquiries,)  Lettsom,  (Memoirs  of  the 
Medical  Society,  vol.  iv.,)  Sims,  (Ibid.  vol.  v.,)  Willan,  (Miscellaneous 
Works,  edited  by  Ashby  Smith,  M.  D.,)  Bateman,  (Reports  on  the 
Diseases  of  London,)  Blane,  (Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  iv.,)  Macgregor, 
(Ibid.  vol.  V.,)  Tweedie,  (Clinical  Illustrations  of  Fever,)  Carbutt, 
(North  of  England  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  vol.  i.,)  Sandwith,''' 
and  others. 

Dr.  Willan  has  given  the  result  of  his  experience  of  an  epidemie 
scarlatina,  from  cases  which  occurred  in  his  own  practice  in  the  year 
1786.  Of  251  cases,  there  were  152  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  42  of  sore 
throat  without  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  39  of  scarlatina  maligna. 
Dr.  Clark,  in  the  description  he  has  given  of  an  epidemic  scarlatina 
which  prevailed  at  New  Castle  in  1778,  observed,  that  of  131  patients, 
75  had  the  eruption  with  sore  throat ;  in  33  the  disease  occurred  with 
every  distinguishing  symptom  of  scarlatina  maligna ;  and  in  23  cases  it 
was  succeeded  by  dropsy.  He  adds,  when  it  is  considered  that  great 
numbers  had  the  distemper  in  such  a  mild  manner  as  to  require  no  med- 
ical assistance,  and  that  application  was  only  made  for  the  advice  of  a 
physician  when  the  patients  were  severely  attacked,  perhaps  the  malig- 
nant cases  ought  not  to  be  estimated  higher  than  as  one  to  twenty  in  all 
who  took  the  disease. 

No  deductions  however  can  be  drawn  from  these  averages,  as  they 
have  reference  only  to  solitary  epidemics,  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
one  or  several  epidemics  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  assume  the 
characters  of  a  malignant  disease,  while,  as  was  formerly  stated,  a  few 
malignant  cases  only  may  occur  out  of  a  large  number  of  individuals 
aiSected. 

We  find  from  the  register  of  cases  kept  at  the  London  Fever  Hospital, 
that  the  mortality  of  scarlatina  shows  great  variation.  In  the  years 
1822  and  1823,  the  disease  appears  to  have  been  extremely  mild,  as  none 
of  the  patients  died  during  these  years.  In  1824,  the  mortality  was  one 
in  twenty *one ;  in  1825,  one  in  thirteen  ;  in  1826,  one  in  twenty-nine ; 
in  1827,  one  in  forty-one  ;  in  1828,  one  in  ten  ;  in  1829,  one  in  six  ;  in 
1830,  one  in  six  ;  in  1831,  the  disease  was  not  prevalent,  and  none  of 
the  cases  proved  fatal ;  in  1838,  the  mortality  was  one  in  forty ;  and 
during  the  last  year,  the  average  has  been  about  one  in  twenty-two.    Of 

*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.  No.  cxrii.,  (a  most  excellent  practical  paper.) 
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6f4  cues  tre4ted'ftt  this  faosplul,  the  grtm  morUlity  ^am  tlAfty-el^U 
of  these  there  were  thirteen  males  and  twenty-five  females.  The  fol- 
lifwing'table  exhibits  the  comparative  ages  of  the  fatal  cases  :— 

Males.        Females: 
7  years  of  age^ 0-1 

10  ditto 1-1 

11  ditto  0-2 

12  ditto  0-1 

13  ditto  1-1 

18  ditto  0-1 

19  ditto  2-3 

20  ditto  0-2 

21  ditto 0-2 

22  ditto  1-2 

23  ditto 1-1 

24  ditto  2-2 

25  ditto  ....        -  2        -  1 

26  ditto  2-1 

27  ditto  0-2 

30  ditto  0-1 

33  ditto 1-0 

40  ditto  0-1 

13  26 

[In  England  and  Wales,  the  number  of  deaths  amongst  children  from 
scarlatina  was  in  1838,  5802 ;  in  1830, 10,325;  less  than  the  mortality 
from  measles.  (W.  Parr,  Third  Report  of  the  Regitirar-Otneral,  Lend. 
1841.)  If,  however,  the  year  1840  be  reckoned,  the  preponderance  is  on 
the  side  of  scarlatina  .—the  deaths  during  that  year  being  19,816 ;  whilst 
those  from  measles  were  9326. 

In  all  the  Atlantic  cities  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  statistical 
examinations  have  been  made,  scarlatina  appears  to  be  a  more  fatal 
malady  than  measles.  In  an  inaugural  «'  Essay  on  the  Comparative 
Mortality  of  Measles  and  Scarlet  Fever,"  presented  to  the  faculty  of 
Jeflterson  College  in  Feb.  1844,  Dr.  George  King  Smith  makes  the 
number  of  deaths  from  measles  in  Philadelphia,  from  1807  to  I841in- 
clusive,  1876;  from  scarlatina  during  the  same  period,  2226.  In  New 
York,  from  1816  to  1885  inclusive,  the  deaths  from  measles  were  1W7 ; 
from  scarlatina,  1500.  In  Boston,  from  1811  to  1840  inclusive,  from 
meM^et  700;  from  scarlatina,  870.] 
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7nii¥mirr.-^FMf»  tJt»  d«iori|»tiMi  wbtoli  kito  ftMB  fivaD  of  Aw 
flii^iottB'fintes'iir  warlAtinaipit  ir 41)^1000  that  the  tneaattiw  tohe  adopted 
hr  itt  tfeatmeht  mtMt  hei^  reference  to  eaeb  ia^Vidbal  oase,  ae  weH  wb 
te  the  TaariouB  clrdttmstwieee  ^th  which  it  may  be  aBeoeMed. 

It  le  alBo  indlBpenBahly  neceeBary  that  the  treatment  ehoald  hwn 
reference  to  the  prevailing  type  or  character  of  the  fever^  an  indication 
which  it  Ib  (^tbe  ntmoBt  importance  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  mana^men! 
of  thie  diBease.  We  have  already  endeavored  to  impveBs  this  cirenm- 
Btance  Btronfly  in  a  former  part  of  this  article,  bo  that  it  ie  Bnfficient 
merely  to  adrert  to  it  a^^ln. 

1.  In  the  searkUina  dmplex,  the  symptomB  are  generally  bo  mild,  that 
it  IB  only  necoBBary  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  to  keep  the  apartment 
cool,  to  prescribe  occasional  aperients,  cooling  drinks,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  so  long  as  there  is  any  fbbrile  indispositicm.  Should 
the  skin  ^1  hot  at  intervals,  it  is  advisable  to  sponge  the  surface  with 
cold  water,  by  which  the  morbid  heat  is  rapidly  dissipated,  and  the  feel- 
ings of  the  patient  are  rendered  more  comfortable.  It  is  seldom  neces- 
Bary  in  thia  form  of  scarlatina  to  abstract  blood,  unless  it  be  deemed  ex- 
pedient in  cases  where  the  fever  runs  high.  In  those  cases,  it  may  be 
pmdent  to  take  away  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood,  with  the  view  of 
Bttbdoing  the  vascular  excitement,  and  preventing  the  local  inflamma- 
tions which  frequently  arise  in  scarlatina.  Whether  bloodletting  be 
deemed  expedient  or  not,  an  emetic  is  often  attended  with  good  effects; 
after  which  the  bowels  should  be  freely  opened  by  brisk  aperients,  and 
the  various  saline  remedies,  in  combination  with  antimony ,  administered 
as  circumstances  require.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  every  case  of  scarla- 
tina, however  mild  at  the  beginning,  as  the  character  of  the  disease  is 
often  materially  altered  by  the  sudden  accession  of  inflammation  in  some 
internal  organ,  by  which  a  mild  disease  may  in  the  space  of  a  few  houra 
be  converted  into  one  of  severity  and  danger. 

2.  We  have  pointed  out  the  more  active  nature  of  the  symptoms  in 
rcarlaiina  anginoia.  In  adults  of  a  plethoric  tendency,  more  especially 
if  the  patient  be  young,  bloodletting  is  sometimes  necessary ;  and  even 
in  children,  a  moderate  bleeding  from  the  arm,  when  there  is  much  ex* 
citement  at  the  beginning,  is  often  useful  in  moderating  the  fever,  and 
diminishing  the  tendency  to  visceral  inflammation.  General  bloodlet- 
ting has  been  strongly  recommended  by  several  continental  physicians 
in  this  form  of  scarlatina,  more  especially  when  there  is  much  cerebral 
disturbance.  Morton  employed  it  with  succesB  in  the  epidemic  he  haa 
described ;  and  in  the  scariatina  which  prevailed  at  Edinburg  in  1788, 
we  tmd  it  stated,  that  fbw  died  who  were  timely  and  plentiftilly  blooded. 
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wkich  weaktiMd  ike  Ibrer,  relieved  the  Uifoel»  eai  wm  tlM«l]r  vadi* 
eine  tkat  ronoTed  the  ¥omitiii|^  and  dMunrb^e.  (Edinbotg  MediMd  B»- 
eeye,  toK  iii.  p.  27.)  Httxham  adTooatee  tbie  practioe  at  Uie  ooBMiie&oe* 
ment  of  the  lever,  when  the  blood  waf  often  lisy,  but  recommenda  oae 
moderate  bleeding  only,  aa  patients  did  not  bear  a  large  bleeding,  and 
scarcely  any  a  second* 

On  the  other  hand,  in  some  epidemics,  evacuations  of  blood  are  leas 
efficacious,  or  wholly  inadmissible,  either  from  the  form  of  fever  being  of 
a  less  acute  character,  or  from  the  tendency  of  the  general  powers  to  de* 
cline,  when  active  depletion  has  been  adopted.  The  saccessfttl  treat- 
ment of  the  disease  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures  at 
one  season,  does  not  warrant  the  practitioner  in  employing  the  same  plan 
in  another  epidemic ;  the  type  of  the  fever,  the  pulse,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  symptoms  must  be  his  guide.  In  the  epidemic  described 
by  Dr.  Withering,  such  was  the  state  of  the  pulse,  that  bloodletting  waa 
inadmissible,  unless  in  the  autumn,  when  the  color  of  the  rash  was  not 
intense,  or  did  not  appear  at  all,  the  swelling  of  the  throat  great,  and  the 
pulse  firm.  Dr.  Willan  also  states,  that  during  the  years  1786,  1786, 
1787,  and  since,  when  the  scarlatina  anginosa  was  epidemic  in  the  me- 
tropolis, he  never  saw  a  case  in  which  bloodletting  appeared  to  be  indi- 
cated. Whenever  it  had  been  employed,  great  depression  and  faintness 
were  the  immediate  consequences,  the  pulse  becoming  more  weak  and 
frequent,  and  often  irregular.  Of  two  adults  who  had  been  bled  largely, 
one  died  before  the  period  of  desquamation,  the  other  lingered  in  a  very 
precarious  state  upwards  of  twenty  days,  but  at  length  recovered. 

It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  general  rules  for  the 
treatment  of  a  disease  which  varies  so  much  in  its  character  at  difibrent 
times.  At  one  season,  or  in  one  epidemic,  bleeding  may  be  required — 
at  another,  the  lancet  is  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
not  unless  some  urgent  circumstances  arise  to  require  its  use.  We  have 
seldom  had  occasion  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  unless  in  particular  instances 
of  unusual  febrile  excitement,  or  when  some  important  organ  was  threat- 
ened with  inflammation.  We  generally  prefer  the  free  topical  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  by  cupping  behind  the  neck,  which  is  the  most  effectusl 
mode  of  relieving  the  inflammation  of  the  throat,  or  by  the  application 
ef  leeches  under  the  jaw,  or  behind  the  ears.  We  have  seen  great  bene- 
fit also  from  the  free  scarification  of  the  t<msils  when  skilfiilly  performed^ 
though  many  patients  object  to  this  mode  of  topical  bleeding,  which  is 
also  often  not  easily  performed  in  timid  persons,   ' 

We  have  seldom  observed  any  decided  benefit  from  the  use  of  ga^le8> 
indeed  the  inconvenience  felt  by  the  patient  in  their  employment  oftea 
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^nelttdeB  th^r  adoption.  The  inhalation  of  the  vapor  arising  from 
warm  water  gives  much  more  decided  relief. 

The  exhibition  of  emetics  in  the  commencement  of  scarlatina  anginosa 
as  well  as'  of  the  other  forms,  has  been  strenuoasly  recommended  bj 
some  physicians.  Dr.  Withering  prescribed  them  not  only  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  even  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  Their  employment, 
however,  should  be  restricted  to  the  period  of  invasion,  as  it  has  been 
observed  that  they  are  much  more  beneficial  at  this  stage  than  when  the 
symptoms  are  more  advanced.  The  shock  which  is  given  to  the  system 
by  the  action  of  vomiting  in  the  early  stage  of  eruptive  fevers  is  often 
followed  by  most  decided  improvement  in  the  general  symptoms  and  feel- 
ings of  the  patient.  Dr.  Rush  exhibited  an  emetic,  combined  with 
calomel,  in 'h very  case  he  was  called  to,  which,  besides  inducing  vomit- 
ing, seldom  failed  to  produce  two  or  three  stools ;  in  several  cases  he 
was  obliged,  by  the  continuance  of  the  nausea,  to  repeat  the  emetic,  and 
always  with  obvious  and  manifest  advantage. 

The  abatement  in  the  symptoms  which  is  generally  observed  after 
the  bowels  have  been  freely  evacuated,  has  induced  physicians  to  purge 
freely  in  the  early  stages  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  and  certainly  no  class 
of  remedies  is  more  entitled  to  confidence  than  purgatives,  when  admin- 
istered with  discernment.  Many  writers  have  expressed  their  doubts  of 
the  safety  of  this  practice,  from  the  fear  of  inducing  debility  and  repelling 
the  efflorescence.  Dr.  Hamilton,  however,  has  adduced  powerful  argu- 
ments in  support  of  it,  and  has  illustrated  his  views  by  an  appeal  to  the 
result  of  cases  treated  in  public  and  private  practice.  No  variety  of  the 
disease,  as  appearing  in  difierent  epidemics,  or  in  the  course  of  the  same 
epidemic,  has  hitherto  prevented  this  distinguished  physician  from  fol- 
lowing out  this  practice  to  the  necessary  extent.  The  pungent  heat  of 
surface,  violent  headach,  turgescence  of  features,  and  full  and  quick 
pulse,  the  earliest  symptoms  in  some  epidemics  of  scarlatina,  and  which 
may  have  suggested  and  warranted  the  practice  of  bloodletting*  are  often 
quickly  subdued  by  one  or  two  brisk  purgatives.  Dr.  Hamilton  states^ 
that  full  purging  is  not  required  in  the  subsequent  periods  of  the  disease, 
in  which  the  sole  object  is  to  remedy  the  impaired  action  of  the  intes- 
tines ;  to  secure  the  complete  and  regular  expulsion  of  their  contents  ; 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  faces,  which  never  fails  to  ag- 
gravate the  symptoms  and  to  prove  the  source  of  further  suffering  to  the 
patient.  He  has  added  some  very  useful  hints  as  to  the  same  activity 
not  being  required  in  the  exhibition  of  purgative  medicines  in  every  case 
of  scarlatina,  acknowledging,  that  he  had  not  ascertained  to  what  this 
difihrent  state  of  the  bowels  in  scarlatina  is  to  be  ascribed^  and  observing 
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that  on  whatever  cause  the  diftMsee  da^^enda,  it  it  neceteary  to  adapt 
our  practice  in  the  use  of  porgativea  to  the  natiure  of  the  prevaOiiiir 
epidemic. 

In  the  early  stages,  when  there  is  nothiog  to  contra-indieate  the  nee 
of  purgatives,  a  brisk  aperient  may  be  exhibited,  daily.  We  generally 
prescribe  a  combination  of  calomel  and  rhubarb  at  bed-time,  and  on  the 
foUowing  morning  a  moderate  dose  of  oastor-oil,  or  infosien  of  senna 
with  manna  and  sulpt^te  of  magnesia.  When  the  cuticle  begins  to  de» 
squamate,  and  the  febrile  symptoms  decline,  active  cathartics  are  in- 
proper ;  at  this  stage  of  the  disease,  it  is  necessary  only  to  ensure  the 
regular  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  for  which  purpose  the  mildest  apep- 
ients  are  best  adapted. 

Though  we  have  advocated  the  employment  of  purgatives  in  the  more 
severe  cases  of  scarlatina,  they  are  to  be  prescribed  with  the  greatest 
caution,  if  not  altogether  withheld,  when  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
intestines  betray  signs  of  irritation  or  of  inflammation.  In  such  cases, 
the  bowels  are  generally  purged,  and  the  dejections  of  an  unhealthy  ap- 
pearance. Under  such  circumstances,  the  gastric  irritation  most  be 
allayed  by  leeches  applied  to  the  abdomen,  counter-irritation,  and  bland 
nourishment.  Aperients,  even  of  the  mildest  class,  must  bo  withheld, 
until  the  intestinal  derangement  is  allayed ;  and  should  it  become  neces- 
sary to  administer  an  aperient  occasionally,  the  least  irritating  should  be 
selected ;  none  is  preferable  to  castor-oil  suspended  in  mucilage,  with 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  laudanum. 

The  free  application  of  cold  is  decidedly  beneficial  in  the  acute  stage 
of  scarlatina,  and  more  especially  in  the  anginose  fbrin.  The  bed-cham- 
ber should  always  be  properly  ventilated  by  frequently  renewing  the  air, 
and  allowing  a  current  of  cool  fresh  air  to  pass  round  the  patient.  If  the 
skin  be  hot,  the  body  should  be  occasionally  sponged  with  cold  water, 
by  which  the  morbid  heat  is  rapidly  abstracted,  and  the  patient  refiresh- 
cd.  The  sponging  should  be  repeated  when  the  skin  leels  pungently 
hot.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Bateman,  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  practice, 
is  very  strong  : — **'  We  are  possessed,'*  he  says,  «  of  no  physical  agent, 
as  far  as  my  experience  has  taught  me,  (not  excepting  even  the  use  <^ 
blood-letting  in  acute  inflammation,)  by  which  the  functions  of  the  ani- 
mal economy  are  controlled  with  so  much  certainty,  safety,  and  promp- 
titude, as  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  skin,  under  the 
augmented  heat  of  scailatina,  and  of  some  other  fevers.  This  expedient 
Combines  in  itself  all  the  medicinal  properties  which  are  indicated  in 
\h\s  state  of  disease,  and  which  we  should  scarcely  - d  priof»  expect  it  to 
possess:  fbr  it  is  not  only  the  mosf  efiectual  MviMge^  (the  **ieharifogtim 
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magnum,*'  n*  a  reverend  author  long  ago  called  it,)  but  is,  in  fact,  the 
only  sudorific  and  anodyne  which  will  not  disappoint  the  expectation  of 
the  practitioner  under  these  circumstances.  I  have  had  the  satisfaction 
in  numerous  instances  of  witnessing  the  immediate  improvement  of  the 
symptoms,  and  the  rapid  change  in  the  countenance  of  the  patient  pro- 
duced by  washing  the  skin.  Invariably,  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
the  pulse  has  been  diminished  in  frequency,  the  thirst  has  abated,  the 
tongue  has  become  moist,  a  general  free  perspiration  has  broken  forth, 
the  skin  has  become  sofl  and  cool,  and  the  eyes  have  brightened  ;  and 
these  indications  of  relief  have  been  speedily  followed  by  a  calm  and  re- 
freshing sleep.  In  all  these  respects,  the  condition  of  the  patient  pre- 
sented a  complete  contrast  to  that  which  preceded  the  cold  washing : 
and  his  languor  was  exchanged  for  a  considerable  share  of  vigour.  The 
morbid  heat,  it  is  true,  when  thus  removed,  is  liable  to  return,  and  with 
it  the  distressing  symptoms,  but  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  is  followed 
by  the  same  beneficial  effects  as  at  first.^'  (Practical  Synopsis  of  Cuta- 
neous Diseases.) 

[The  use  of  ice  internally  is  the  best  and  most  grateful  refrigerant. 
Chlorinated  soda,  chlorinated  lime,  or  the  aqua  chlorini,  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  water.] 

Little  confidence  should  bo  reposed  in  any  of  the  ordinary  saline  rem- 
edies. We  prefer  the  mineral  acids,  more  especially  the  saturated  solu- 
tion of  chlorine,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  given  in  the 
Dublin  PharmacopcBia,  which  contains  about  twice  its  volume  of  chlo- 
rine. Of  this  remedy  a  fluidrachm  and  a  half,  mixed  with  eight  ounces 
of  water,  and  two  drachms  of  syrup  of  lemons,  may  be  taken  in  di- 
vided portions  during  the  day.  For  children,  ten  or  twelve  drops  every 
six  or  eight  hours  is  a  sufiicieDt  dose. 

The  solution  of  chlorine  is  readily  decomposed  by  exposure  to  light 
and  air,  and  in  this  state  it  is  very  apt  to  disorder  the  stomach  and  bow- 
els, producing  sickness,  griping  pain  of  the  bowels,  or  diarrhma.  It  is 
therefore  necessary,  that  the  remedy  should  have  been  recently  prepared 
before  it  is  exhibited.  If  recently  prepared  chlorine  cannot  be  readily 
procured,  (though  it  is  obtained  by  a  very  simple  chemical  process,)  the 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  may  be  substituted. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  scarlatina  anginosa,  when  the  general  fever 
has  declined,  and  the  efflorescence  has  disappeared,  it  is  often  necessary 
to  give,  with  due  caution,  a  little  support.  Mild  nourishment  is  oflep 
sufficient,  but  should  the  pulse  be  sofl  and  rather  weak,  with  a  cool  skin 
•mall  doses  of  quinine  in  acidulated  infusion  of  roses  are  generally  very 
beneficial.     It  is  seldom  necessary  to  administer  wine,  except  under  cir- 
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cumetanees  of  unusual  debility  after  a  protracted  illness.  The  moderat* 
use  of  it  in  such  cases  tends  much  to  assist  the  convalescence. 

When  visceral  inflammation  arises  in  the  progress  of  scarlatina  angino- 
sa,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  endeavoring  to  arrest  it.  In  such  cases, 
the  judgment  of  the  practitioner  must  direct  him  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.  We  have 
already  entered  so  fully  into  the  management  of  the  various  local  lesions 
which  arise  in  the  progress  of  fever,  (and  the  indications  to  be  observed 
in  scarlatina  are  precisely  similar,)  that  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  re- 
peat what  has  been  already  advanced,  (see  Fever,)  though  the  necessity 
of  watching  narrowly  the  state  of  the  several  organs,  and  of  adopting 
suitable  measures  on  the  first  evidence  of  local  inflammation,  cannot  be 
too  forcibly  impressed  on  those  who  may  not  have  had  much  experience 
in  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

3.  In  tcarlcUina  maligna,  the  acute  stage,  in  which  only  antiphlogis- 
tic measures  can  with  safety  be  employed,  soon  passes  ofl*,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  low  depressed  state  of  the  general  powers,  which  renders 
any  form  of  depletion  not  only  doubtful  but  hazardous.  If  the  practi- 
tioner be  called  on  to  treat  this  form  of  scarlatina  at  its  very  commence- 
ment, and  before  it  is  fully  formed,  an  antimonial  emetic  is  generally 
very  beneficial,  more  particularly  when  the  bowels  are  aflerwards  evac- 
uated either  by  the  antimony,  or  by  an  active  aperient.  If,  however, 
those  means  be  insufiicient  to  subdue  the  excitement,  moreover  if  the 
pulse  be  rapid  and  firm,  the  skin  hot,  and  there  be  much  pain  in  the 
head,  or  delirium,  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood  should  be  taken  from  the 
arm,  and  another  aperient  given.  This  treatment,  if  adopted  at  the  on- 
set of  the  symptoms,  will  generally  not  only  moderate  the  fever,  but 
shorten  the  duration  and  violence  of  the  disease.  .In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, such  is  the  violence  of  the  symptoms,  more  especially  if  they  have 
been  neglected  in  the  beginning,  that  the  acute  stage  is  speedily  follow- 
ed by  symptoms  of  a  low  typhoid  character,  which  requires  a  cordial 
tonic  plan  of  treatment.  It  then  becomes  necessary  to  support  the  sink- 
ing powers  by  animal  broths,  quinine,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of 
wine. 

The  volatile  alkali  has  been  strongly  recommended  in  cases  of  malig- 
nant scarlatina ;  it  was  considered  by  Dr.  Peart  to  be  endowed  with  a 
specific  power  over  the  malignant  scarlet  fever  and  sore  throat.  He  di- 
rected two  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  be  dissolved  in  five 
ounces  of  water,  of  which  the  dose  was  two  spoonsful  every  two,  three, 
or  four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  This  remedy 
was  administered  in  every  form  and  stage  of  the  disease,  and  wer«  w« 
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to  Judge  from  the  remili  of  the  oaoes  m  which  this  temedy'waa  glT0ii»  it 
would  appear  nerer  to  have  &iled  even  in  the  wont.  We  certainly  have 
tried  this  remedy  repeatedly,  hut  oar  experience  of  it  does  not  warrant 
such  an  inference ;  nor  do  we  deem  it  preferable  to  other  diffusable  stim- 
nlants.  Capsicum  is  a  remedy  which  appears  to  have  been  employed 
with  much  success  by  Dr.  Stephens,  in  an  epidemic  scarlatina  which 
prevailed  at  St.  Christopher's  in  1787,  and  of  which  an  account  was 
poblished  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Medical  Commuoications,  and  also 
in  Dvnean's  Medical  Commentaries  for  the  year  1787.  This  remedjL 
was  used  in  the  form  of  infusion  prepared  according  to  the  following  for<> 
aula :  two  tahlespoonsful  of  small  red  pepper,  or  three  of  the  common 
Cayenne  pepper,  and  two  teaspoonsful  of  fine  salt  are  to  be  beat  into  t, 
paste,  to  which  half  a  pint  of  boiling  water  is  to  he  added*  When  cold, 
the  liquor  is  to  he  strained  off,  to  whiqh  half  a  pint  of  very  sharp  vine- 
far  is  to  he  added.  Of  this  mixture,  the  dose  for  an  adult  is  one  table- 
spooaftil  every  four  hours,  the  ^anUty  being  dimiaiahed  in  proportion 
for  children.  The  remedy  has  been  cosunended  by  several  writers  who 
have  employed  it  suceessfoUy ;  hut  having  never  employed  it,  we  cannot 
offer  an  opinion  of  it. 

When  topical  inflammations  arise  in  scarlatina  maligna,  general 
bleeding  is  seldom  admissible,  unless  they  supervene  in  the  beginning  of 
the  disease :  the  application  of  leeches,  in  numbers  proportioned  to  the 
age  and  powers  of  the  patient,  is  better  adapted  to  the  low  forms  of  local 
inflammation  which  arise  in  this  malignant  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  local  treatment  in  scarlatina  maligna,  we  may 
!>bserve,  that  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  the  inflammation  in 
\fi»  throat  is  best  managed  by  the  application  of  leeches  under  the  jaw 
ir  behind  the  ears ;  but  this  treatment  must  be  confined  to  the  very  on- 
let  of  the  anginose  afiection,  since  the  inflammation  in  most  cases  very 
ipeedily  passes  into  gangrene.  The  vapor  arising  from  warm  water 
nay  be  frequently  inhaled.  Some  physicians  recommend  the  occasional 
exhibition  of  an  etnetic  with  the  view  of  dislodging  the  viscid  secretion 
with  which  the  fauces  are  clogged,  and  unless  the  powers  be  so  feeble 
es  to  render  the  shock  of  an  emetic  hasardons,  benefit  is  often  derived 
from  their  employment* 

Acidulated  bitter  effusions,  as  of  cinchona,  cosparia,  serpentaria,  oon- 
trayerva,  or  an  infusion  of  capsicum,  prepsored  as  recommended  by  Dr* 
Stephens,  may  be  need  as  a  gargle. 

A  weak  solhtion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  proper  syringe,  after  the  throat  has  been  well  clean- 
sed by  warm  water,  oflen  improves  the  aspect  of  the  uleerati<«. 
Vol.  III.— S7. 
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Dr.  A.  T„  TliomBon  reaoiaaiemdB  the  ofalorosediao  ioltttioii  of  IaInu^ 
nqiie  Jn  the  proportion. of  f.;{xia  of  tbe  sblotioii  to  f.Jvas  of  water  ftB4 
3ir  of  hotiey ,  i«  an  excellent  gargle.  The  same  soluticin  in  the  propor- 
tion of  3vi  to  Jv  of  water,  without  the  additioaof  heaeji  if  freqweaUy 
thrown  into  the  nortrils  by  means  of  An  elastic  bottle  mounted  wHb  a 
tube,  soon  removes  ihe  corjrxa.  (Ba.iem^*0  Pnctical  Synopsis  of  Gufea* 
neous  Diseases,  edited  by  Anthony  Thompson i  M«  D.)  . 

Tumigations  by  the  nitrous  acid  gas,  (separated  from  i^lverized  nitjre 
Joy  the  strong  sulphuric  acid,)  or  the  nitro-mttriatic  acid  gas,  (chlof  ine^) 
(seipamted  from  a  mixture  of  equal  pacts  of  pulverised  nitre  and  of  sea* 
salt,  hy  the  strong  sulphuric  aeid,)  have  been  strongly  recomsMnded  by 
Wiilan. 

It  is  almost  snperflvous  to  state,  that  proper  ventilation  is  most  es* 
sentialiy  necessary  in  this,  as  in  the- other  forme  of  ecarlatina.  Tiie 
sdiiatlsion  of  fresh  aii  around  Che  patient  generally- invigorates  his  pow- 
ers) and  -eften  provisB  a  moet  excellent  tenic*  Wato  sponging,  a  tepid 
bath,  or  if  there  be  much  cerebral  disturbance,  fomeniiaCions  to  the  ex<- 
tremitiesraay  be  employed  in  addition  t6  the  other  means. 

The  treatment  of  the  dropsical  effusion  which  we  have  described  as  aa 
oi^asionalooeurrenee' towards,  tbe  termination  of  scarlatina,  is  to  be 
regolnted  by  thid  condition  of  the  system,  and  mem  especially  of  the  eevi- 
oral  Internal  ocgaas. '  The  efiusion  in  general  speedily  disappears  no- 
tier  judicious  treatment;  in  all  the  cases  which  have  fallen  under  anr 
notice,  the  dropsy  has  been  eviilently  dependent  on  geneml  or  local  ex- 
clt^imdnt,  Whieh  it  waie  necessary  to  subdue  by  blood-letting  and  pur- 
ging, afbe#  the  adoption  of  which  measarcs  the  effusion  quickly  vanish- 
ed..   In  soma  instances,  when  the  state  of  the  pulse  did  not  require  the 
abstmotion  of  blood,  a  few  doses  of  brisk  purgatiYee  have  carried  off  the 
'Hoid :  in  others,  tha  activity  of  the*  circulation;  the  heat  of  skin,  Scanty 
urine,  and  Oppressed  breathing  at  oace  suggested  the  necessity  of  blood- 
letting j  from  whitth  the  most  decided  relief  was  immediately  obtained » 
'bfter purgatives  and  diuretics  had  completely  failed.    The  efficacy  of  the 
anttphlogfolio  treatment  of  dropsy  succeeding  to  scarlatina  has  been  cor- 
'loborated  'byihany  practical  writers  in'  other  ceuntries  as  well  aa  our 
own ;  and  though  some  still  hesitate  to  adopt  the  pvaotice,  we  are  saihi- 
*  fled  4lifltffi  eases  aoeemfHtaied^i with  >h)qgistic  symptoms,  it  is  the  only 
*sWfe'.'axid -tationalnode  of^kreatevsnt.    Besides,  when  we  consider  tfap 
condition  in  which  the  internal  organa  haye  be^  ocoahionally  found  tn 
fifttal  'ta«es'<ef  wokriatiha  MBtpMoated  with  tha'dmpsy,  the  pmpriety  of 
antiphlog^sHic'txaatnient  is  af^parebt.    We  .admit  that  in  some  instsa^hf , 
in  wbiohthe  sytiiptomtala'af  a  less  aeuteiohaffaBter,  Ueod^lattiqgi  i 
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be  .aii^pMsed  withi  we  alluir  note  pAttimiiife'ly  ««<«<l]08t  tft  "wMiSlI^^ 
though' the  gtaerolpewttrebteieQlble^  there  ij«kicfc«4i«i  eVk^fat^HAe'^Ml'^' 
dious  inflammation  in  some  organ..  llMferesoh  otrt!eAM9MMee,niopdMi|i 
bHediagr^  mild  .pargativeK^  and  diilretlbs,  with  a  hkofl'IUetvwtil|^ib«Ad 
more  appropriete  sieaauree;    As*  to  ithe  ebployttimt  of 'tpniniiy  %n  'tbe 
seppoditioB  that  the^dropeical  effiieion  depende*  on  Idee  ot^^oMiex  et'\xkttf 
in  the  exhalants,  we  coufesa  we  are  ekeptieal  att  t^thia  %eltlg tb^ ^th^ 
lo([^ica]  etate:of  the  veoseis  in  any  case  of  drepey  eueceeding  to  eeairlatina, 
and  therefore  we  are  disposed  to  place  little- or  no  cmifidence  in  this  relate 
(^tceaiaNlsed^niWlien  the  efflsioo'haB  been  reisoied'bf^tfltilhle  meMafee 
pure  air»  mild  iiaariebnetity  and  attention  to  the  how^ln  will  be^fbttftd  the 
beet  mode  of  inrigorat i ng  the  general  pewera*  •  •  • .      ,    > 

«  '  A.  TwvouB, 


Art.  2.'^RMearche$f^  JliM^AniralmidG^ajmrret^on  tke  ^mfupotitivit 

of  the  Blo9d, 

MMi  Aimnkh  and  GAtAaRsr  have  commnnlcated  the  results  of  theiV 
further  researches  on  tlie  composition  of  the  blood  in  diaeaee.  These 
researches f tend  still  more  to  confirm  the  law  whibh  they  previously- 
found  to  exist  with  reference  to  the  increase  of  fibrin  in  inflammatory' 
diseases,  and  its  decrease  in  adynamic.  -Tn  fonr  cases  of  acute' mbnin- 
glKs,  ft-ee  fVom  complication,  which  terminated  -  fatally  (a  malady  that' 
they  had  not  yet  been  able  to  study  under  this  point  of  view,)  (life  blood' 
drawn  from  the  first  bleeding  did  not  present  more  fibrin  than  {ii  the  na-" 
tural  state;  A*  the  symptoms  became  more  decidedly  inflahimatory,  the 
quantity  ^f 'fibrin  increased  fVom  two-eighths  *  to  three-fourths',  andaf 
last  to  five-fourths  ;  and  that  even  before  the  nature  of  tHc  symptoms 
had  clearly  announced  the  transformation  of  a  sitnple  centiirUed'feveir' 
into  inflammation  of  the  meninges,  the  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the 
fibrin  contained  in  the  blood  forewarned  it,  constituting  the  first  evidence 
of  its  maniftMatiofic  in  ih^e  fi>ar  cases  of  meAln^s^  the  autopsy  ren- 
dered it  possible  to  appreciate,  to  their  fuU  exiept,  the  ch^ng^e  which 
took  place  in  the  oaeoingee  and  encepUaloa*  • ..  < 

In  aeveral  casea  of  aatoinine  epilepsy,. the  quantity  of  fii^rlti.waa  jief«» 
mal,  A  circumstance  which  correaponds  with  our  idea  of  the  dtaeaae^  In 
a  oaee  of  jaundice,  with  pain  in  the  right  hypochendriuiP».tutfie&elien 
of  the  liver;  and  febrile  re'>aetion,  tke  quantity: t>f  fibvin  iiftdi  iticmiaefl# 
aa  ahK)  in  women  who  presented,  aeve/al.nmAhs  .after  deUveiy,  liia 
aymptoma  of  a  dight  degree  of  iBflammaiipn  of  the  atema^Mid  of  Abe 
annexed  oi|^ao6i  lo  a  easel  of  pUeg8io%i>f  the  nghl'UiteiiMatiihiok 
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apfMiMd  Ml  «  womaa  deli?0red  a  fr  w  weeks  preriouily ;  in  a  putlytie 
leeMie^  wIma  mi  eeokar,  that  had  formed  on  the  saeram,  aeparated ;  and 
UMdj4  la  a  case  of  efythema  nodoeom.  . 

In  Ibrtf  oaaea  of  tjphoid  fever,  free  from  eomplicationy  the  quantity 
of  fibrin  alwafa  remained  below  lour,  and  lowered  even  as  Ar  as  twi> 
and  one.  In  these  fi>rty  oases  there  was  a  complete  analog  between 
the  diminution  in  the  amount  of  fibrin  and  adynamia. 

The  blood  of  a  person  who  died  from  purpura  hemorrhagica,  only  con- 
tained 0.9  of  fibrin,,  and  there  was  only  0.6  in  the  blood  of  a  man  of  fifty 
years  of  age,  who,  whilst  being  treated  at  the  Charite,  for  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver,  accompanied  by  its  ordinary  symptoms,  all  at  once  fell  into  a  state 
of  extreme  prostration,  with  fever  and  ^lirinm.  When  the  bodies  of 
these  two  patients  were  opened,  the  only  anotoraical  data  which  had 
any  reference  to  the  last  symptoms  which  they  presented,  were  a  liquid 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels,  and  ecchymoses  in 
different  parts  of  the  snb-serous  and  sub-mucous  cellular  tissues. 

The  above  results,  substantiating  the  previous  researches  of  MM.  An- 
drai  and  Gavarret  in  every  respect,  they  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
examination  of  the  varying  proportions  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  cer- 
tain diseases,  may  be  of  great  use  to  determine  the  nature^f  disease^ 
and  to  assist  diagnosis. 

MM.  Bno^umiBL  and  Rodibr  have  likewise  presented  to  the  Acade- 
mie  dfis  Sciences  an  analysis  of  researches  similar  to  those  of  Ap- 
dral.  They  have  arrived  at  precisely  the  same  results.  But  they  have 
also  ascertained  two  new  facts — Firstly,  that  the  proportion  of  choles- 
terine  increases  in  the  blood  from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  as  well  in 
woman  as  in  man.  Secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  this  suhstancse  in- 
creases along  with  that  of  the  fibrin  in  inflammatory  diseases,  whereas^ 
en  the  contrary,  the  albumen  diminishes. — [London  Lancet. 


Akt.  3. — On  the  degenereicenee  ef  Vaccine  JUaiUr. 
M.  ViAJUs  has  been  performing  comparative  experiments  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  differential  characters  of  the  development,  progress,  and 
dnration  of  the  eruption  of  the  vaccine  matter  taken  from  the  cow  in 
1890  and  1844.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  ar- 
rived;—It  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  in  the  degree  of  develop- 
Ment  of  the  vaccinal  pustules  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  that  be  must 
look,  as  is  generally  supposed,  for  the  degenerescence  of  the  vaccine 
matter  ( bet  in  the  progress,  and  more  especially  in  the  duration,  of  the 
eruption,  whidi  diminishes  progressively.    In  1836,  the  vaccine  of  Jei^ 
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B«r,  after  nioeand  thirty  years aojoumation in  thd eoamomf  of  man^gave 
rise  to  poituleB  which,  on  the  twelfUi  day,  were  perfectly  dried ;  wftrere- 
ae  pnetulea,  orififinatiog  from  ▼accine  matter,  taken  from  the  cow  that 
year,  dried  only  on  the  seventeenth  day.  At  present,  the  vacoine  of  '96 
dries  on  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  day  ;  whereas  that  recently  taken 
from  the  cow  (1844)  only  dries  on  the  seventeenth.  Thus,  in  so- 
joaming  eight  years  in  man,  the  vaccine  of  1886  has  decreased  in  its 
power  of  keeping  up  the  eruption.  M.  Yiard  consequently  concludes 
that  vaccine  matter  should  be  procured  fresh  from  the  cow  every  five  or 
six  years.-!- [London  Lancet. 


Art.  4. — On  a  Jfetjo  Remedy  far  Ptoriasii*  By  JoeauA  Wadwiio- 
TOR,  Esq.,  consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Sea^Bathing  Infirmary, 
Margate. 

With  the  view  of  rendering  as  public  as  possible  the  easy  means  I 
have  iar  some  time  past  adopted  of  speedily  subduing  a  very  common, 
and  if  treated  improperly,  a  very  dangerous  disease,  I  avail  myself  of  the 
extensive  circulation  of  the  Lancet,  to  state,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
psoriasis  diffupa,  or  palmaria,  the  best  application  is  the  ol.  palm.  cocc. 
(cocoa-nut  oil,)  diluted  with  equal  portions  of  ung.  cectacei.  The  aflfec- 
ted  parts  should  be  washed  every  night  and  morning  with  tepid  rain 
water,  then  made  quite  dry,  and  the  ointment  applied  lightly,  (with  a 
earners  hair  brush ;)  over  this,  oiled-silk  should  constantly  be  worn. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  pilul.  hydr.  sub.  comp.  (Plummer's  pill,) 
gr.  X.,  each  night  at  bed-time,  with  liq.  potasse,  m.  xx.,  three  times  a 
day,  are  among  the  best  intemal  means  of  treating  psoriasis  diibsa, 
joined  with  great  care  as  regards  regimen:  no  salted  meats,  no  shell- 
fish, no  fermented  liquors,  no  acids ;  the  less  fruit  and  vegetables  the 
better. 

After  twenty-eight  years^  extensive  practice  at  the  sea-side,  I  venture 
to  add,  that  warm  or  cold  sea-bathing  is  not  generally  advisable  in  cases 
of  psoriasis  difinsa,  and  have  often  been  attended  with  dangerous  i^nlts. 

At  some  future  period,  when  professional  avocations  are  fewer  and  less 
pressing,  I  intend  to  submit  to  the  public  a  more  particular  account , 
both  of  my  theory  and  practice,  as  regards  psoriasis,  and  other  eruptive 
complaints,  accompanied  with  a  schedule  (^  the  cases  I  have  treated. 
(Lond.  Lancet»  March,  1845,  p.  243. 
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>  582  Sv^imiar  iSawe  of  LnmHmfU»*iiifiaih. 

*  (CMiuiiiniicated  to  VbA  CiVerpool  Fathe)ogicit  Bctttety,  hy'Dr.  Ofll.) 

Dr.  WatAoh  is  permitted  to  report  the  following  notes  of  a  caac 
which  occtmted  in  the  men's  sick  ward  of  the  West  Derby  Union  Poor 
House,  near  Liverpool,  by  the  surgeon,  Mr.  Fell : — 

W.  M ,  aged  forty-seven,  was  admitted  into  the  above  institu- 
tion on  the  17th  October  last.  He  complained  6f  hemorrhage  from  the 
bowels,  and  severe  cough,  with  expectoration  ;  pulse  at  110.  The  h»- 
morrhage  was  soon  relieved  by  appropriate  remedies,  but  the  cough  and 
expectoration  continued  to  get  worse.  About  the  beginning  of  Novem- 
ber anasarca  began  to  shew  itself,  and  increased  until  the  day  of  hi& 
death,  whioh  took  place  on  the  16th  Nov.,  at  half  past  elemen  P.  M. 

The  hiibiii  of  X\m  man  had  been  drunken ;'  his  occupation  that  of  a  la- 
borer. No  other  particulars  regarding  his  history,  or  the  more  precise 
nature  oS  his  broken-down  health  could  be  obtained,  the  mtn  having 
been  a  stranger,  and  nothing  particular  occurriog  in  the  progress  of  his 
ailments  up  to  the  dying  hour  to  attract  special  attention.  Dr.  Watson 
had  to  regret  thaf  the  outline^  therefore,  of  the  caso  was  so  meagre ;  in 
fact,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  he  sank,  no  medical  eye 
witnessed  the  phenomenon  attending  his  dissolution,  which  is  .the  sub- 
jeet  of  the  sul^ined  statement ;  the  man  who  was  on  night  duty  and  the 
usual  male  nurse  of  the  ward  not  deeming  it  necessary  to  disturb  the 
house*  fxt  any  one  about,  because  he  despaired  of  any  thing  being  avail- 
ably done  for  the  evidently  expiring  man*    Frightened,  however,  by 

•  the  sight  he  had  witnessed,  and  regarding  it  in  a  superstitions  light,  the 

.  natural  result  of  his  ignorance,  be  looked  npon  it  in  a  moral  rather  than 
A  iMdical  aspect,  and  therefore^  did  not  mention  the  aflkir  till  two  days 
after,  when  the  corpse  had  beeii. removed  from  the  house  for  interment. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  no  post-mortem  examination  having  be«n 
isode  {  the  surgeon  wiar  not  made  -  acquainted  with  it « or  an  antbpsy 
wonld  have  been  tpstitoted,  though  it  does  not  follow  that  any  addition - 

.sJilifkt wonld.have  been  thereby  elicited.  Dr.  Watson  took  down  fresi 
the  nurse's  eiwn  lipps^  iome  time  aHe'r,  the  foUowing,  being  as  he  voQch- 

.  ed/afMl«mflBtAteinentofth0«rmb}-^       '  ' 

■  Not,   16tb.--Eleveit,  P.  M.    Nurse  observed  a  »*re(J*A^  coaJ^4Utt 

.)ttMah  dwM  ^  '^  -s  fiMiiM,  knd^  (i^aying)  071  h(9  right  ^he9ki  and^  top 
lip,''  as  he  lay  in  the  insensibility- ^f-tppilokchlng  Bls^dloUea.  This 
flame  lasted  for  about  twenty  minutes — i.  e.,  until  death.    Nurse  rubbed  i 

his  eyes,  thinking  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  fact  before  him,  and  also  ! 

called  to  a  man  lying  in  a  bed  opposite  to  jump  up  and  look  at  the  flame  i 
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IpiM^of  Jf-^«MN««.>ifiiMft]^>ifaiir«i»ii(Jvitfl  »!lHl|iftaW9Vi^ll%cM^QHttFv»9^ 
Ar.'.tlie  «iii«riej':draliiictijMoJMeFVfl4  <tb«'<<iieA4iGri|.",iQ|)p«iur««0e:.on  .t)^^ 
^heefe,.'/  At.tbiaiimje,  aehh^Kof-rthMi  w^eptlmp  t6i<Ui«idyi«g,n»ibii  (l^iO 
ivIUlat'tkM  knniAosity  <>fcl)ve4^li:tx>iitilm«d<{  faMt  Ii^k  .4A4;^f96fi^Mir  f^fi4 

<iiai8B/went-i]p.tO'tikei  li«4^aBd'UeKl4}P'ibe.e;hippf  ^e^Cieape^  ::4lU  was^  ^9 
twur  iis  fte  oould  teUj  aboUt  luUf'^pa^t  ^leves^  J{«^**t^ — wa*.  mipofaej^ijous 
of  the  singular  appearance  of  bis  face;  at  least,  such  the  nurse  thought^ 
beeaos^  for  ttie  fapurpremHS  to  his  (death,  he  had,  not  spoken  a  word*  It 
may  be  remartKed,  that  he  caight  have  >een  aoosciousof  this,  as  adso  of 
the  fact  of  his  dying,  but  that  he  wa«i  too  enfeebled  tu  speak  ;  this  can- 
not be  dalemioed ;  oaly  tlw  impvession  on  \h^  niod  of  the  nurse  was, 
that  h€  iooi  vuentible  dUriitg  the  fi>Me  oflhu  luminous  combuttipn,  of  the 
bie«,th ;  he  lay  with  hia  eyes  opeii,oi»  hXa  bade.  The  -^  flame  was  rec2, 
ju$i  like  red-kolc^lfirtf^  to  which  j^he  suirsci  and  the  other  man,  (Mcl- 
vor)  both  compare  it.  Nurse  pointed  to  the  centre,  of  the  clear  fire  then 
burning  in  the  ward  when  these  notes  were  taken  ;  it  was  **  not  bluet  ^ 
It  was  pereittej^  with  the  breath  o( expiration,  (<*  when  he  breathed  out") 
aod  not  hmhent  («  not  flickering,  .coming  and  going.'*)  There  was  in  the 
room,  which  was -about  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long,  a  common  <*  raked" 
fire  in^  the  flve-plape  at  one  end,  close  to  which  the  nurse  stood,  and  a 
gas-jet  burning  low  (**  very  low,'*)  suspended  from  a  rafler  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  about  twelve  feet  from  the  dying  man's  bed.  At  first, 
on  puzzling  over  the  strange  appearance  of  flame  from  the  mouth  of  a  dy- 
iog  man,  and  awestruok  with  what  they  had  never  witnessed  the  like  of 
before,  they  began  to  fancy  whether  it  could  have  been  caused  by  the  re- 
flection of  the  fire  or  of  the  gas,  but  they  soon  became  satisfied  in  their 
own  minds  that  it  could  not  be  owing  to  either. 

There  "had  not  been  any . wandering  of  the  dying  man*s  senses/' 
Nurse  did  not  speak  to  him,  nor  he  to  the  nurse,  during  the  above. 

Mercer  had  not  been  taking  any  phosphoric  medicine  at  all,  nor  any 
alcoholic  stimulant  during  that  day,  or  for  six  weeks  previous,  though  he 
bore  the  character  of  being  a  drunkard.  Nurse  and  Mclvor  were  both 
terrified  so  much,  that  they  dared  not  atir  from  their  place  until  the  flame 
had  ceased.  It  seems  worth  while  quoting  the  expression  of  the  nurse, 
ngt  a»  an. embellishment,  but  because  it  adds  much  to  the  verisimilitude 
of  the  narrative,  as  indicating  positively  a  state  of  mind  produced  by  the 
occurrence ;  and  it  accounts  for  what  was  stated  in  the  beginning-— viz  : 
that  the  thing  was  not  reported  to.  tbe  governor  or  surgeon  until  two 
days  aAer,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  witnesses  of  the  above  scene, 
viewod  it  in  s^  fnaral  point  of  view,  and  a«  quite  ou/  of  the  department  of 
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Mi  Bimguiar  i^tm  •/  Lumim$u9  Jktmlk, 

phyiiokgjf  or  phydc^  and  Umw»  ftom  a  ns^rr^d  feelinf  >fcwil  < 
the  iMt  stata  of  a  man  whom  th»y  judfed  to  havo  boaa  in  death  TiaitBdU 
at  it  were  befbrehand,  with  the  terrdn  of  fiitnre  Judfrnent*  M- 
had  been  swearing  and  blaepheming  the  day  belbre.  Nurse  states  that 
Mclvor  exclaimed,  thinking  ci  the  man*s  character,  **  God  bless  me  1*- 
it  it  dreadful  to  look  at  it ;  it  seems  like  a  punishment,  as  he  was  no 
wicked  a  man !"  Mclvor  was  too  frightened  to  go  near  the  bed,  erea 
after  death* 

Nurse  states  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  singeing  of  the  face, 
whiskers,  or  night-cap,  to  be  detected  afterwards ;  the  cheek  was  pale, 
and  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  corpse  could  be  observed. 

Dr.  WaiBon  took  down  afterwards  ftom  Mclvor,  his  account  of  the  af- 
fair, but  not  until  a  week  after,  Mclvor  having  left  the  house  before  the 
nurse's  account  was  noted  down,  and  having  had  no  chance  of  seeing  the 
nurse  since  ;  Dr.  Watson's  referende  to  Mclvor  having  been  made  eir- 
cuitously,  and  not  through  the  nurse,  so  that  there  might  be  little  chanoe 
of  collusion  between  them  to  tell  the  same  tale. 

Mclvor  was  a  respectable  man,  though  a  pauper ;  his  account  Dr. 
Watson  had  taken  down,  from  his  own  mouth  in  full,  and  Mclvor  signed 
it  afterwards,  averring  for  the.  truth  of  each  word  of  it,  in  corroboration 
of  which,  he  oflfered  to  make  oath,  but  this  was  not  wanted. 

This  second  account,  correspondiug  essentially  to  the  story  of  the 
nurse,  was  read  to  the  Pathalogical  Society ;  but  as  it  is  a  repetition 
chiefly  of  the  other,  it  is  therefore  needless  to  lengthen  this  account  by 
inserting  it,  except  that  Mclvor  dwells  upon  the  ^^wwking  of  thtwiouth 
andfeaturett*  of  the  dying  man  previously. 

Dr.  Watson  stated  that  although  the  surgeon  was,  like  himself,  only 
a  listener  to  the  account,  yet  on  both  their  minds  there  was  not  a  doubt 
of  the  truth  of  the  fact  as  stated  ;  and  the  surgeon  added,  that  the  nurse 
had  been  depressed  in  mind  and  body  for  some  days  after,  and  could  not 
sleep  at  night  for  the  recollection  of  it. 

Dr.  Watson  referred  the  Society  to  the  elegant  paper  by  Sir  Henry 
Marsh,  Bart.,  of  Dublin,  reported  in  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal^  on  "  The  Evolution  of  Light  in  Living  Beings,"  wherein  some 
parallel,  though  not  similar,  cases  were  quoted,  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
William  Stokes  and  others,  including  Dr.  Macartney's  «*  Theory  of  Bve- 
lution  of  Light  from  Animals."  The  opinion  seemed  sound  and  philo- 
sophical, as  broached  by  Sir  Henry,  that  all  disease  is  incipient  death, 
wherein  the  laws  of  vitality  aro  gradually  succumbing  to  the  laws  of 
chemical  affinity  and  general  attraction ;  during  which  struggle  it  ia 
possible  that  the  progress  of  chemical  changes  in  vitalized  structure 
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«cgr  darelDp  advMititioiui  properties  of  nniuaaUj  recorded  chaiketer 
vader  each  circnmeUnceei  such  ae  the  manifeatation  of  l)ght»  dec. 


SURGERY  AND  OPHTHALMOLOGY. 

Akt.  6,^'Spo7daneout  expulnon  qfthe  Hyoid  Bone* 

This  singular  case  was  communicated  by  M.  Rozat,  of  Bordeaux.  An 
unmarried  lady,  thirty -six  years  of  age,  of  rachitic  constitution,  altho* 
enjoying  good  health,  was  seized  with  a  cough  and  difficulty  of  respira- 
tion, accompanied  by  submaxillary  glandular  swellings.  These  symp- 
toms gradually  became  tnore  Intense ;  fits  of  suffocation,  colHquatiye 
sweats,  and  general  marasmus  ensuing.  She  often  expectorated  puru- 
lent sputa  without  coughing.  Her  state  seemed  hopeless,  when,  fire 
years  from  being  first  attacked,  she  threw  up,  in  a  convulsive  fit  of 
coughing,  a  bone,  which  was  found  to  be  the  hyoid  bone,  in  a  state  of 
caries.  All  the  abnormal  symptoms  then  rapidly  disappeared,  and  she 
soon  recovered  her  health.  The  shape  of  the  neclc  was  modified,  being 
flattened  and  widened. 

M.  Blandin  suggested  that  the  expelled  bone  was  probably  necrosed 
and  not  carious,  as  stated  by  M.  Rozat. 


Aet.  J.^Bldck  Cataract, 

M.  TftiHOHiiiKSTTi  showed  two  chrystalline  lenses,  which  he  had  ex- 
tracted froi9  an  old  man,  whose^  eyes,  viewed  externally,  presented  no- 
thing abnormal.  The  right  was  smaller  than  natural,  indurated,  of  a 
browaish-black  color.  The  anterior  capsule  was  transparent  in  tlie  cen- 
tre, rather  opaque  at  the  circumference.  The  left  leas  was  of  an  amber 
yellow  color,  srnaller  and  harder  than  in  the  normal  state,  but  a  fifth  lar- 
ger than  the  right.  In  both  cases,  the  vitreous  humor  was  normal ;  the 
yellow  spot  of  the  retina  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  tho  black  pigmen- 
tum  of  the  choroid  was  diminished  in  quantity.  M.  Trinchinnetti  sta- 
ted, that  in  his  opinion,  black  cataract  was  only  a  very  advanced  stage 
of  the  amber-yellow  coloration  of  the  chrystalline  lens  met  with  in  near- 
ly all  the  aged,  and,  that,  consequently,  in  the  present  case,  the  right 
chrystalline  lens  merely  represented  an  advanced  stage  of  the  change 
that  was  also  apparent  in  the  left. 

M.  Faeio  did  not  agree  with  M.  Trinchinetti.  He  believed  that 
blaek  cataract  was  the  reaok  ai  chronic  uveo^chorolditie*    In  two  eesea 
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bf^Wck  ciitdiracft' Vkicli  1i^  Ha()''ejeiitAliydr-kf¥^f  dee[fftr/tl«  Hid'MkdlMi 
anteriot  caf^isKile  of  tbe'Y^nd  tfk16^eiield,  afJd'ebldftvtflfrMf&ele'by  ttfe'^i^ltt- 
mentum  of  the  uvea.  If  the  apterioyapsule  is  thus  loaded  with  pigmen- 
turn,  it  is  because,  participating  in  the  state  of  the  cboiroid  membrane, 
and  being  swollen  bjT  inflammaiion,  it  is(  iir'iAore'intlmtl^  dontact  with 
the  uvea.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the  lens  in  this  form  of  cataract 
depends  oi^  the  .hpertTPPhy  whiqh  occurs  in  tbfi  fi^r^t  Qt^ges  of  inflamma- 
tion, being  subsequently  followed  by  atrophy. 


Art.  8, — Cetarian  Operation, 

2^.  B0R8A  Bresciani  related  a  case  of  Cesarian  operation  successful- 
ly performed  by  him  oa  a  young*  woman,  twenty  years  of  age.  The  sac- 
xo'vertebral  angle  was  abnormally  prominent,  and  the  antero-poeterior 
diameter  only  two  inches.  The  obliquity  of  the  uterus  was  such^  that  it 
lay,  as  it  were,  in  the  iliac  ibssa.  Although  metro-peritonitis  followed, 
the  wound  was  cicatrized  on  the  twenty-first  day,  and  the  woman  quite 
well  on  the  fortieth. 


Aet.  9. — Tannin  a  Cure  for  Toothache  $ — ^Mr.  Drujt^  in  recommending 
the  use  of  tannin  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  sore  nipple,  of  salivation  by 
mercury,  of  apthe,  dec,  says : — 

"  But  of  all  the  cases  for  whlcl\  it  is  adapted,  that  common  trouble- 
some complaint,  toothache,  is  that  in  which  I  believe  it  is  most  to  be 
depended  on.  When  the  tooth  aches,  let  the  patient  wash  out  tfie  mouth 
thoroughly  with  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  warm  water ;  let 
the  gam  around  the  tooth,  or  between  it  and  its  neighbors,  be  scarified 
with  a  Jhie  lancet;  then  let  a  little  bit  of  cotton  woal,  imbued  wHb  a 
solution  of  a  scruple  of  tannin,  and  five  grains  of  mastieh,  hi  two  dracbme 
«f  sther,  be  put  into  the  cavity,  and  if  the  ache  is  to  be  cured  at  all, 
this  plan  will  put  an  end  to  it  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.*'— [Lond.  Lancet, 
vol.  i.  p.  251.]  . 


Art.  10. — Cote  of  Secondary  Syphilit  treated  by  a  Waier-Quack  as  Rhtu-- 
jnaiiMm^    By  John  Hey  Roberxson,  Esq.,  M/p.,  Glasgow. 

I  was  requested  to  see  a  young  per6o]i,'8aidto  have  been  for  a  Icmg 
time  laboring undev  fhenniatisni.   •'   i  •     i 

•    Ob'-valllrig  atlkbottttwoi  P4  M«rl  found  *»  very  youag  lookiiig  OMUi, 
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jbst  xlseti'fr^ta  bed,  antf  hls'rtmbs'  and  joints  is wathed  'ifl  nrnny  fbldi  of 
wAddiiig  iiTfdflanhel.  •  RtgM  -^rfet  itaflamfedand  mncTi  swollen ;  parts  all 
aronnd  thickened  iind  painftir,  even  to  gentle  fingering ;  kneefetod  arilrt«^B 
also  mnch  affected ;  the  latter  "very  bad  indeed,  swollen  and  shapeleiss. 
Re  tried  to  walk,  to  sho\vTn^  what  he  coirld  do.  It  consisted  of  a  most 
sorry  attempt,  leaning  his  Whole  weight  on  a  relative,  and  slowly  trying 
to  lift  a  f6ot  ftom  the  grottnd,  without  bending  the  ankle,  this  accom- 
panied with  considerable  pain.  Over  the  left  ankle,  and  towards  the 
front  of  the  joint,  there  ure  two  swollen  burse,  as  large  as  good  sized 
walnuts.  On  both  lirab^,  from  his  ankle  to  the  knee,  and  higher  on  the 
back  part  of  the  thigh,  even  as  hx  up  as  the  hips,  there  is  a  profusion  of 
oopp«rvook»Ted  blotches ;  here  and  there  ascaley  patch,  and  on  the  dorsal 
and  saeral  regions,  a  great  number,  but  in  different  stages.  On  cross- 
questioning  him,  it  was  admitted  that  the  scales  Ibll  ofi^,  and  were  repro- 
duced, &c.;  throat  unaffected. 

The  account  given  by  himself  and  his  friends  was,  that  having  had 
small-pox  some  six  month  ago,  the  pocks  had  never  Jhirly  healed  up!*-^ 
that  he  must  have  returned  too  soon  to  his  occupation,  for  be  shortly 
after  got  his  '<  rheumatism,"  for  which  he  had  been,  under  a  certain 
publicly  professed  waier-docloTy  for  some  months,  but  returned  hpme 
worse  than  ever. 

He  underwent,  for  the  cure  of  this  supposed  rheumatism,  the  usaal 
local  and  general  water  treatment,  including  the  repeated  ose/of  the  wet 
sheet,  and  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  wise  man  of  Grafenberg. 

Imagine  the  astonishment  and  indignation  of  all  concerned,  on  my  in- 
timating to  them  that  it  was  a  case  of  secondary  syphilis^  of  exceedingly 
easy  detection,  but  complicated  by  the  grossest  mismanagement. 

On  my  putting  the  question  to  the  young  man,  he  admitted  having 
had  primary  disease  nine  or  ten  months  ago,  and  with  soo^  difficulty  I 
got  him  to  confess  that  **  ^friend  (non-medical)  had  healed  it!" 

The  hydropathists  pretend  to  cure  lues  by  cold  water,  and  call  mercury 
an4  aU  other  medicines  j7ot«onf.  On  inducing  profuse  perspiration,  they 
9ay,  pointing  to  the  fetor  that  is  present  in  all  or  in  most  instances  of 
profuse  perspiration,  **  there  is  .the  mercury  coming  out  of  the  system ! " 
^  In  this  case  they  ha4^  ijo  mercury  to  deal  with,  but  a  simple  untreated 
case  of  syphilis,  and  instead  of  the  syphilis  being  driven  out  of  his  sys- 
tem, it  was  permitted  to  become  worse,  if  they  did  not  actually  make  it 
worse,  superadding  to  evils, great  enough  already,  other  evils,  which 
seriously  complicated  the  case,  and  entirely  for  months  disabled  the 
patient,  and  which  were  undoubtedly,  to  be  laid'  to  thpe  account  of  the 
water  cure. 
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The  penon  who  keeps  thii  cold-water  shop,  moveorer,  profteeee  to  be 
«  member  of  a  Metropolitan  College  of  Sorfeoo8»  and  yet  eeema  not  to 
hare  known  the  nature  of  this  very  evident  and  Tory  grow  case,  when 
he  saw  it.  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  admitted,  either  that  he  knew  the 
disease  or  that  he  did  not.  If  the  latter,  how  is  he  to  escape  the  charge 
of  ignorance  ?  If  the  former,  how  is  he  to  escape  the  greater  cbaige  of 
dishonesty?  For,  will  it  be  said,  that  he  knew  these  symptoms  to  be 
lues,  and  yet  persisted  in  measures  he  could  not  help  knowing  were  un- 
likely to  cure  the  patient,  and  which  he  could  not  help  seeing  were 
adding  to  his  evils?    He  is  welcome  to  the  honor  of  either  dilemma. 

The  disease  was,  of  course,  caltad  and  believed  to.be  **  rheumatism,'* 
else  the  patient  would  neither  have  been  sent  to  the  cold-water  estab- 
lishment, nor  allowed  to  remain  there,  had  the  discovery  been,  made 
sooner.  He  had  several  pains  during  the  night,  depriving  him  of  sleep, 
and  was,  when  I  saw  him,  merely  getting  himself  well  rubbed,  and  the 
severely  afflicted  parts  kept  warm,  in  despair  of  any  medical  treatment 
doing  him  any  good ! 

I  put  him  at  once  under  the  action  of  some  of  those  substances  which 
are  familiar  to  the  profession,  and  in  judicious  hands  so  invaluable,  but 
which  the  water  people,  with  characteristic  recklessness,  call  *<  poisons,** 
forgetting  that  their  alignments,  if  arguments  they  can  be  called,  are 
reasons  against,  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse, of  remedies.  As  well  might 
they  bid  us  decline  the  help  of  a  candle  or  gas,  because  light  will  blind 
us— or  to  warm  ourselves,  because  the  fire  can  burn  us.  In  short,  all 
that  it  resolves  itself  into  is  comprised  of  two  words— iMPunncn  and 

ABSUBBITT. 

In  rather  more  than  a  week- 1  saw  the  patient  again.  His  system  was 
slightly  under  the  influence  of  the  medicine  ordered,  and  every  pressing 
symptom  relieved.  He  no  longer  complained  of  pain,  and  had  not  an 
atom  of  anodyne  medicine.  One  of  his  ankles  had  nearly  resumed  its 
old  size,  and  he  came  out  of  bed  to  show  me  how  well  he  could  walk ! 
He  still  leaned  upon  a  relative,  but  the  difference  in  weight  was  very 
great,  and  he  bent  his  ankles  in  walking.  The  blotches  were  of  course, 
as  yet,  only  a  little  affected.  I  found  him,  and  those  about  him,  full  of 
gratitude,  and,  from  despair,  filled  atonce  with  encouragement  and  hope. 

The  case,  I  make  no  doubt,  will  ultimately  do  well,  and  is  offered  to 
the  readers  of  the  Lancet  as  an  illustration  of  the  diagnosis,  and  success 
of  the  class  of  persons  referred  to  at  the  head  of  this  paper.— [London 
Lancet,  vol.  i.  p.  246.] 
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RETROSPECT. 


Prof.  Hariicon  details  a  case  (p.  5)  of  hamoptyais,  with  sapuration  of  a 
portion  of  the  tight  lung,  accompanied  by  hypertzophy  of  the  right  Tontri- 
ele  of  the  heart.  The  author  sbpposea  this  ease  to  have  been  originally 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  Tentricle  of  the  heart,  and  the  affection  of  the 
langs  to  have  originated  as  a  conseqaence  of  the  impulse  of  the  circidatioo. 
There jsan  be  but  little  doubt  that  chronic  pneumonitis  existed  in  this  case* 
most  probably  the  result  of  the  increased  action  of  the  heajt ;  the  efiosion 
of  bleed  may  have  been  the  exciting  cause  of  the  abso$ss,  inflammation 
being  set  up  in  the  vicinity  of  the  clot.  This  case  is  instmctiTe,  chiefly 
in  view  of  a  secondary  disease  of  the  lungs  resulting  from  affection  of 
the  heart.  In  organic  diseases  of  thcheart,  the  practitioner's  attention 
ehould  be  carefully  directed  to  other  organs  likely  to  suffer  by  deraoge- 
ment  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

Dr.  E.  S.  Cooper,  (p.  7,)  gives  the  history  of  several  cases  of  cangtM* 
t¥iefB%er^  tieated  principally  by  external  stimulants  and  the  hot  air  bath. 
In  the  first  case  detailed,  the  countenance  was  idiotic ;  eyes  dull  red 
and  suffused,  extremities  cold,  skin  relaxed,  pulse  small  and  irregulai, 
great  difficulty  of  breathing,  inability  to  speak  distinctly,  but  constantly 
muttering  unintelligibly.  Under  these  oirsumstances,  the  hot  air  bath 
was  applied,  and  the  heat  inside  of  the  apparatus  raised  to  125^,  at 
which  temperature  it  was  continued  for  half  an  hour.  The  immediate 
cflbcts  of  the  bath  were  a  restoration  of  the  circulation,  the  pulse  b^<»n- 
ing  full  and  the  extremities  warm,  skin  nearly  natural  and  the  respira- 
tion easy.  The  patient  ultimately  recovered,  ihe  bath  having  been  op- 
•ceasionally  repeated,  together  with  sinapisms  and  epiapastics  to  the 
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extremities,  mercurial  purgatives,  quinine,  and  remedies  to  meet  such 
conditions  as  arose  during  the  progress  of  thc^  case.  Two  additional 
cases  are  detailed,  principally  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  benefi- 
cial influence  of  the  hot  air  bath.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  external 
stimulants  exert  a  most  important  influence  in  all  instances  where  the 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation  has  been  impaired ;  and  that  the  hoi  air 
balk  is  a  judicious  and  energetics  Qietbo4of  prpdqeing  ex^n^l  excite- 
ment, especially  in  congestive  fever,  there  can  be  no  donbt.    ' 

Few  subjects  are  of  more  intrinsic  importance  to  the  practitioner, 
especially  of  the  West  and  South,  than  that  of  what  is  called  congetlwe 
fevtr;  and  this  importance  relates  to  pathology  and  treatment.  Practi- 
cal medicine  is  based  upon  two  distinct  departments  of  medical  science, 
and  tliese  are,  first,  j^o/Ao/o^,  and  secondly, //iera/?eu/icf;  and  pathology 
is  based  on  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is,  therefore,  indispensable  to 
the  subsequent  attainment  of  accurate  practical  knowledge,  that  the 
student  become  well  versed  in  healthy  structures  and  healthy- functions 
and  diseased  stmotciree  and  diseased  fjucclons.'  We  refer  to  these  tiewe 
as  elementary  principles,  and  only  remark  farther  in  this  connection, 
that  no  subjects  are  more  neglected  in  this  country,  than  physiology  and 
pathology.  These  departments,  it  is  true,  should  not  be  considered  par- 
amount to  all  others,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are  certainly  not  infbTior, 
twn  in  their  practical  bearing y  to  any  other  branch  of  the  science.  The 
eultivation  of  therapeutios  and  the  disparagement  of  the  branches  ie%r- 
red  to,  win  inevitably  result  in  smptricum;  and  to  this  source  caa  be 
traced  what  is  known  as  a  routins  practice. 

The  preceding  observations  have  been  made  with  speeia^  rel^rence  to 
con ffetiite  fever,  A  little  reflecticAi  will  convince  us,  that  the  most 
v«gue  fl.nd  contradictory  views  prevail  in  relation  to  the  pathology  opf 
congestive  fever;  this  is  sufficiently  evinced  by  the  want  of  uhiformity 
in -tfeUtment.  One  practitioner  will  bleed,  another  condemns  the  ab- 
straction of  blood ;  one  applies  the  cold  dash,  another  relies  oB  the  bet 
air  bath;  some  rely  on  calomel,  others  on  quinine;  and  the  result  is, 
that  no  settled  treatment  exists  as  a  ga'xde  for  the  young  practitionep. 
Now  we  apprehend  that  much  of  this  difficulty  would  be  relieved,  by 
arriving  with  more  accuracy  at  the  true  pathology  of  the  diseam ;  and 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  our  views  more  forcibly  and  clearly,  we 
will  advert  to  a  single  feature  in  this  disease.  The  f^ver  is  called  eon- 
gettitfc  beeause  there  Is  an  obvioua  inequality  in  the  circ^ation ;  tlie 
-eapillary  action  is  greatly  impaired,  and  consequently  the  circulation  of 
tlie  Mood,  secretion  and  respimtioa^  are  all  deranged  in  fyfoportioa  to  the 
«Ylol9nee  of  the  diaeaemi  action.   >  The  Tules  of  praot  ice  for  ^be  nlwf 'ef 
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t^U  «o|^cUlioA  9,re  too  con^xaoQly.dxawn.frpBi  the  obvious  coQjdjti9p  with-> 
out.iAy  referjBiKpe  to  th«.  antecedent  state  of  the  vital  acjtioiks,  xesalting 
9PjCfoge9tioii.  ,If  ipequaHty  exist  in  the  circulation^  that  ipuBt  depend 
<^.9pv^  cause  operatis^  on  the  system  so  as  to  derange  vascular  action > 
and  wijbhout  son^e  knowledge  of  the  moving  power  of  the  circulatipn,  we 
will  be  unable  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  change.  It  is  a  univer- 
sal epiaion  of  the  profe^  ion  at  this  time^that  congestive  fever,  is  caused 
by.mio^fiM/a;  and  without  instituting  an  inquiry  into  either  the  nature 
of  this  obscure  agent  or  its  exact  mode  of  action,  we  think  facts,  warrant 
the  opinion  that  itS'actioq  \9primarUy  upon  the  nervout$yttem,  A.U,  the 
p^ieaomena  of  the  initial  stage  evince  this  condition.  To  advert  to  pi 
piliouiry  law>we.knAw  Uiat  the  capillary  circulation  is. more  immediately 
tttld^r  the  iafluence  of  nervous  action  than  the. larger  vascular  branches^ 
and  this  lefMls  us  a  step  further  in  the  process  of  congestion.  The  due 
Qkfklntauaai^e  of  the  pulmonary  cfipillary  circulation  depends  greatly  on 
ihe  integrity  of  the  -nervous  system ;  thus,  a  lesion  of  the  eighth  pair 
uniformly  results  in  pulmcrnaxy  congestion,  the  ac^on.of  the  minute  vesf- 
sei^ih^ving  bQea.so  impaired  as  to  incapacitate  them  for  the  due  trans- 
iQiiflsioA.c^bloodt  But  the  morbid  action  is  not  limited  to  the  pulmonary 
oiffciilatipn.  The  impediment  existing  in  the  lungs  necessarily  deprives 
the  leil  cavHkes  of  the  heart  of  a  healthy  supply  of  blood,  and  they  b^- 
eome^comparatively  empty,  while  at  the  same  time  the  right  side  is  en- 
^DCged*  This  mM^  of  the  pulmoowy  circulation ,  and  a  si milar  condition 
•xteting  In  4he  systemic  fii,ud  portal  capillary  systems,  the  embarrassed 
,8tatiS  of  the  circulation,  and  ijie  congestion  and  inflammation  of  certain 
organs,  ceases  to  be  a  myetery*  But  suppose  the  physician  looks  alq^ 
t0  ihe  circulation,  disregarding  the  nervous  system,  and  attempts  to  eure 
.cokigestion  by  bleeding  or  purging,  or  ptyalism,  or  external  applications, 
.what  is  the  result)  The  result  is  that  the  patient  may  recover,  for  exr 
ample  after  a  bleeding,  but  he  tnay  sink  in  consequence  of  the  impaired 
3»utoas  function ;  and,  under  the  most  favorable  construction,  the  patienjt 
loses  the  .aid  of  a.  most  important  class  of  remedies.  Now  the  truly 
phltosophicaJl  practitioner,  governed  by  enlarged  views  of  healthy  anfl 
diseased  actions,  vr,'i\\  embrace  in  his  therapeutical  range,  not  only  the 
.hlood<vess9ls  but  also  the  nervous  system,  and  every  agency  connected 
.,w4th  (he  deranged  acti^m.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  admimstration  of  the 
.snlphl^t^  of  quinine  ig  so  rapidly  superceding  the  purga.tive  and  mei- 
eurial  treatment;  in  congestive  fever ;  and  there  can  he  no  doubt,  th|it 
ne.loitg  as  this  ooujrse  iscestraiued  within  rational  limits,  subservient 
to  the- principles  of  true  eclectijc  philosophy,  with  the  nocessary  ax^ 
.apj^roprie^^  aid}4vants  ior  treatment,   it.  will  a^jd^^to^  tt^.^  I>i^ti$n\.^ 
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better  prospect  of  recovery  than  reeiilted  from  the  former  trettment 
We  have  thrown  out  these  hints  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  atteDtlor 
to  the  pathology  of  congestive  fever,  and  the  general  bearing  of  the 
question  on  practical  medicine,  not  intending  our  hasty  remarks  as  a 
full  exposition  of  even  a  single  point  connected  with  this  interest* 
ing  topic. 

Dr.  Diver,  (p.  17)  introduces  (with  a  wood-cut]  a  case  of  deformity 
from  burn,  successfully  treated  by  plaHic  operation,  Opersitions  for 
the  relief  of  deformities  caused  by  bums,  are  often  jodieious  an  em- 
inently successful.  When  restrained  within  proper  limits,  and  confided 
to  careful  and  prudent  operators,  unsightly  deformities  may  frequently 
be  relieved,  and  comparative  comfort  restored  to  the  patient*  It  can 
scarcely  be  said,  however,  that  plastic  operations  in  general  have 
maintained  the  diversified  range  assigned  them  at  a  former  period ; 
but  like  many  other  modern  improvements,  plastic  surgery  has  been 
abused  by  the  adventurer  who  is  desirous  of  gaiding  notoriety  rather 
than  to  practice  an  art  according  to  plain  and  simple  rules. 

Dr.  Chamberiin,  (p.  5)  narrates  several  cases  of  club-foot^  sncoessfoUy 
treated.  Perhaps  no  subject  connected  with  operative  surgery  has  been 
so  much  abused  as  that  known  as  tenotomy ;  but  these  abuses  are  not 
Valid  arguments  against  a  judicious  performance  of  the  operation,  and 
its  application  to  suit&ble  cases.  In  correcting  the  deformity  of  the  club- 
foot, it  seems  necessary  to  combine  the  operation  and  soitable  meeh&o- 
ical  means  to  reduce  the  deformity  after  the  division  of  the  tendon.  The 
fkilure  to  apply  a  proper  apparatus  has  often  been  the  cause  of  foilarey 
and  a  necessary  disparagement  of  the  operation.  ' 

An  account  of  the  botanical  and  therapeutical  relatioas  of  Indian, 
Hemp  was  inserted  (p.  82)  in  which  several  cases  were  detailed  by  Dr. 
O^Shaughnessy,  illustrating  its  influence  over  the  nervous  system. 
Three  cases  of  traumatic  tetanus  are  reported,  in  which  the  extract  of 
hemp  proved  entirely  successful  The  extract  was  administered  in  doses 
of  two  to  three  grains  repeated  every  second  or  third  hour.  The  active 
properties  of  the  Indian  hemp  reside  in  the  resinous  secretion.  This 
secretion  is  absent  in  the  European  hemp^  and  donbtless  also  in  that  o  f 
the  United  States,  though  we  know  of  no  positive  experiments  to  prove 
this  declaration.  There  is  a  very  close  physieal  resemblance  between 
the  European  and  Indian  hemp,  and  it  is  not  improbable  the  medicinal 
properties  of  the  latter  depend  on  the  efibcts  of  climate.  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  this  active  agent  has  not  been  more  extensively  em* 
ployed  in  the  United  States ;  but  comparatively  few  practitioners,  wa 
believe,  have  ever  seen  the  article.    We  earnestly  commend  every  phy- 
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flUian  to  provide  bimsdlT^M  1^9  aitHHc,  and  to  te«t  eitMRy  1l8'«flMy.  * 
We  should  not  be  without  ao.pbtent  a  remedy^  as  this  undoubtedly  it,  if 
we  are  called  to  treat  that  nsaaUy  intractable  diaeaee,  tetanus. 

Dt.  Hulse,  (p.  53)  alludes  favorably  to  the  climate  of  Pensiitoia  as  a- 
rMdence  for  consumiKive  patients.  This  location  is  fkvoredin  the;  Mai- 
mer by  refreshing^  breezes  from  the  sea,  which  moderate  the  temperftttire 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  render  it  agreeable  and  refreshing;  and  being 
remote  from  mountains,  the  cold  winds  of  winter  are  comparatively  mild 
io  their  action.  The  testimony  of  Dr.  Hplse  on  this  subject  is  entitled 
te  great  confidence,  he  having  resided  at  that  point  foi^  a  sufficient  length 
of  time  to  become  familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  There 
is  perhaps  some  error  in  the  minds  of  many  in  relation  to  the  protective 
agency  of  a  southern  climate  in  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis.  The  de^^ 
bilitating  effects  of  southern  latitudes,  and  the  dangerous  attacks  of 
fever,  will,  in  most  instances,  more  than  counter-balance  the  beneficial 
effects  arising  from  a  warm  atmospiiere.  Henoe  it  is  of  tlie  greatest 
moment  to  those  who  seek  a  warm  climate,  to  select  such  a  situation  as 
may  obviate,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent,  the  very  serious  difficulties 
referred  to  above.  With  these  precautions,  advantage  in  some  cases 
may  be  derived  from  a  residence  in  southern  latitudes ;  and  that  Pensa- 
cola  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States,  we  have  no  doubt. 

On  p.  64,  Dr.  B.  Rash  Mitchell  introduces  the  eubject  of  the  causes  of 
death  in  lever.  The  writer  sets  out  with  the  opinion,  that  death'  does 
not  and  cannot  occur  from  idhpathie  fbver,  that  is,  from  a  gerierdt  di»> 
ease ;  but  he  is  of  opinion,  that  a  local  aflbetion,  in  all  instances,  mne| 
eupervene,  before  death  can  occur ;  that  fever  proves  fatal  only  by  con» 
gestion  or  inflammation  of  somp  particular  part  or  parts,  organ  or  organ*. 
The  author  seems  willing  to  admit iiech  a  thing  as  idiopathic  fbver,  snd 
repudiates  the  doctrines  of  Breussais,  Clutterbnck  and  others,  that  ^ver 
is  essentially  local  inflammation,  but  he  believes  it  to  be  merged  into 
inflammation  or  congestion  of  some  organ  belbre  death  can  occur.  It  ie 
well  known  to  all  observing  physicians,  that  local  affections  commonly 
occur  in  ieven ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  now  well  understood,  that 
there  is  such  a  condition  as  idiopathic  fbver;  and  if  idiopathic  fbver  can 
exist,  why  may  it  not  exist  sufficiently  long  to  prove  fktal  1  iBueh,  we 
think,  may  be  the  case,  and  we  infbr  this  from  general  princijjIleB,  ai* 
well  as  the  more  positive  testimony  of  cases  in  which  the  general  poweie 
of  the  system  seem  to  be  exhausted,  and  the  patient  sinks  from  a  lose  of 
vital  action,  without  any  obvious  Ideal  disease.  Still  it  must  he  adnfit^ 
ted,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  oases  exhibHed  unequivocal  mavke 
cf  local  disease;  and  it  may  turn  out  in  the  end,  ilkt  thMe  ere  'h%ym 
Vol.  III.— 38. 
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regMPded  as  idiopathic*  depended,  reallj,  oppn  aome  latent  fom  of  local 
diaease,  and  possibly,  upon  organic  lesion.  To  say  the  least,  however^ 
the  practiUoner*8  attention  should  he  withdrawn  from  the  local  aifection» 
so  oenstantly  occurring  in  fevers. 

Oa  p.  68  will  be  found  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  physicians  on 
the  aabject  of  inflammation.  Dr.  WATaoii  is  of  opinion  that  mercury 
has  a  peculiar  power  of  arresting  inflammation,  and  preventing  the  de- 
position of  lymph;  it  is,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  auxiliary  to  blood- 
letting and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it*  According  to  the  same  author,  it 
is  likely  to  do  harm  in  erysipelatous  and  scrofulous  aflections,  and  in 
cases  of  general  debility.  He  prefers  calomel,  in  two  or  three  grain 
doses,  every  four  or  six  hours,  until  the  gums  become  slightly  afiected. 
Dr.  AiiLisoN  admits  that  mercury  exerts  such  a  power  over  some  forms 
of  inflammation,  such  as  irilit ;  but  that  it  will  equally  control  iidtmal 
or  vUctrnA  inflammations,  he  thinks  more  doubtful.  He  doubts  the  ne- 
cessity of  inducing  ptyalism  for  the  purpose  of  securing  all  the  influence 
that  mercury  can  exert,  and,  therefore,  it  has  no  specific  influence. 
Professor  Lallemand  gives  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  use  of  large 
doses  of  antimony,  in  cases  of  inflammation,  without  producing  per* 
msinent.  debility.  He  thinks  this  remedy  has  succeeded  when  mercury 
has  failed..  We  are  not  inclined  to  rely  on  mercury  as  a  common  rem- 
edy in  inflammation.  The  fact  that  it  may  prevent,  to  some  extent,  the 
deposition  of  coagulahle  lymph,  cannot  he  received  as  evidence  that  it 
equally  cures  ipflaramation.  The  existence  ofjibrin  or  lymph  is  not  the 
cfuse  of  inflammation,  but  merely  one  of  its  conditions;  and  hence,  if 
that  state  were  removed,  it  would  cure  the  disea&e.  Moreover,  the 
ofyewyM  aflects  of  mercury  ore  those  of  an  excitant,  and  conseq^entlj 
it  .would  not  be  likely  to  subdue  a  state  of  over-action.  We  regard 
tartrate  of  antimony  as  a  remedy  more  to  be  relied  on  in  inflamma-^ 
tvon,  than  the  mercurial  preparations. 

I  IMkegUuy,,  (p.  78)  as  we  predicted  at  the  time  of  publishing  tJhe 
afliole,  has  not  met  the  expectations  of  its  early  advocates,  at  least 
we  ia(hr  as  much  from  it^  evident  neglect. 

K^ratoploity^  or  transplantation  of  the  cornea,  (p.  65)  seems  not  likely 
to  sqoceed.  Experiments  were  first  make  by  M.  Reisinger,  of  Anga* 
bihcgb,  in  1818,  and  in  1831  they  were  repeated,  but  without  sucosm, 
by.  the  oo}ebrated  Dieffeobach,  In  an  experiment  made  by  Dr.  Ki«-. 
sam,  detail^d'in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical.  Jour^,  a  cornea 
was  obtaiiiod  from  a  pig  and  transplanted  to  an  Irishmaa*s  eye,  affected 
with  staphy/bma  and  adherent  iris.  Ti^e  cornea  was  seouvc^  ky  two 
ligMvrei^  ^l^ifion  took  pl%Qe,and  vision, fcv.jt. time  was  imivroved,  but 
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ftttbeendof  «  foctnigiilv  U  bscaiae  opaqpe,ftpd  in  one  month  ItmtM 
abaorbad.  \ye  will  not  wy  Ihi^t  success  in  keratoplasty  is  imptmi^i, 
hat  it  i»  evidently  a  very  improbable  event. 

Dr.  Stewart  (p.  13d)  direote  attention  to  irregular  eontracHont  qf  the 
lUeru*  as  a  cause  of  tedioue  parturition.  A  case  narrated  by  Dr.  Wilaon 
illustrating  the  same  condition.  Dr.  Stewart  deecaed  it  expedient  to 
Apply  t^he  forceps  as  the  uterus  was  supposed  to  be  endangered  by,  the 
.violent  action.  Irregular  contraction  must  have  come  under  the  obser- 
vation of  every  practitioner ;  but  that  the  application  of  the  forceps  be- 
<:oines  necessary  to  expedite  delivery,  will  be  regarded  as  exceedingly 
doubtful,  at  least  by  An^ican  physicians.  Venesection,  s^ntispasinod- 
icsy  and  time,  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  difficulty.   . 

Artificial  dilcUalion  of  the  ot  uteri  (p.  135)  is  strongly  recommended  by 
Dr.  Breen.  He  advises  that  the  artificial  dilatation  should  not  be  at- 
tempted for  at  least  ten  hours  afler  the  commencement  of  true  labor. 
The  dilatation  is  accomplished,  by  Dr.  Breen,  by  introducing  two  fingers, 
either  between  the  os  uteri  and  the  membranes,  or  if  these  be  ruptured, 
between  the  os  uteri  and  child.  The  fingers  should  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dilatation  only  during  the  action  of  the  uterus ;  he  thinks  about 
Iwo  hours  will  usually  ba  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  dilatatipn. 

Differences  of  opinion  exi^t  in  relation  to  tho  propriety  of  inte^e^iog 
^with  the  first  ttage  9f  labor;  indeed  the  most  common  opinion  is«  that 
Ihis  stage  should  bs  permitted  to  progress  to  its  termination  without  ifi- 
terference.  Dr.  Hamilton,  it  is  well  known,  inculcated. difiere^t  view^; 
and  it  seams  now  that  they  are  becoming  prevalent  with  others.  ^Uat 
insisting  upon  the  propriety  of  this  course,  and  pointing  out  the  advanta- 
ges resulting  from  it,  he  remarks:  **  It  was  not  till  the  year  ISOO,  tbens- 
fore,  that  the  author  ventured,  in  lecturing,  to  state  the  result  of  h^ 
observation  and  experience  for  about  fiflsen  years,  that  unless  .the  ^rst 
stagd  of  labor  (supposing  that  there  are  regular  pains)  be  competed 
within  twelv*e  or  fourteen  hours  from  its  real  commencement,  the  fi>Upw- 
jng  consequences  may  be  dreaded."  He  then  enumerated  tbe  eyil.^a^n- 
sequences  resulting  from  an  undue  protraction  of  the.  first  stage,  si^eli  M 
failure  of  the  uterine  powers,  irregular  contraction  and  retentio|i  ^f^ibft 
placenta,  hemtorrbage,  and  subsequent  inflaromatieQ*  And  Dr*  liaivil- 
ton  confidently  asserts,  that  in  no  instance  for  thirty-five  years,  when 
the  first  stage  was  completed  in  the  time  specified,  has  labor  be««  pco- 
tracted  beyond  iwerUy-fawr  kourt.  Great  care,  ho wewer,  is  demanded  en 
the  part  qf  the  young  practitioner,  to  distinguish,  in  compotaXi^f  tbe 
daratiOB  of  the  first  stage>  between  real  and  spurious  labor.    With  pco- 

per  precfLUtioBs,  it  may  be  occasionally  islerfered  with  idTtntngpOielj' 
to  the  patient. 
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*  The  ibiictioii  of  th«  lymphatic  Teft8elr(p.  186)  is  treated  of  fry  Df. 
'  WtIHs^  '  He  adrancee  the  opinion,  that  the  lyntphaties  perform  the  eame 
office  for  the  deep-seated  tissues,  that  the  dudoriparous  glands  do  for  the 
superficial,  that  is,  the  abstraction  of  a  portion  of  the  i^atery  element  of 
'the  blood.  He  believes  this  function  to  be  performed  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  that  of  secretions ;  and  hence  the  lymphatics  are  regarded  as  the 
elements  of  a  universally  distributed  gland.  The  analogy  to  glands  con- 
sists especially  in  their  nucleated  cells,  found  in  the  saculated  com- 
mencement of  these  vessels.  These  cells  are  in  various  stages  of  derelop- 
ment,  and  are  precisely  similar  to  the  ultimate  anatomical  elements  of 
secreting  organs.  The  lacteals  take  up  chyle  by  a  similar  process  ;  ceR» 
exist  connected  with  the  extreme  lacteals,  and  these  become  distended 
during  absorption,  finally  burst  or  are  dissolved,  and  their  contents,  the 
chyle,  pass  fbrward  through  the  vessels.  Although  a  similar  arrange- 
ment cannot  be  detected  in  all  glands ,  they  are  neverthMess  sufllciently 
•obvious  in  many  instances,  and  by  a  warrantable  analogy  we  infer  that 
these  peculiar  nucleated  cells  always  exist  in  connection  with  secretion* 

Dr.  Willis  is  not  entirely  clear  in  his  exposition  of  the  nature  of 
lymph.  According  to  his  views,  the  office  of  these  vessels,  is  toinspis- 
sate  the  blood,  by  abstracting  its  watery  material,  and  thus  rendering 
eubservient  to  the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  round  of  the  circulation. 
This,  it  seems  to  us,  rs  not  an  adequate  exphmatioit  of  this  function. 
We  learn  by  the  sensible  properties  and  cheB»ieaI  analysis,  that  lymph 
is  nearly  analogous  to  chyle,  the  latter,  however^  contaijiing  more  albu- 
men and  a  slightly  larger  quantity  of  saline  elements.  And  when  w^ 
remember  that  foreign  materials  are  rarely  found  in  the  lymphatics^ 
evincing  a  discriminating  absorbent  action,  and  that  their  contents  are* 
emptied  into  the  thoractic  duct,  commingling  iVeely  with  the  nutritious 
chyle,  it  will  be  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  lymphatic* 
convey  nutritious  fiuid. 

lit  every  organ  of  the  body  we  Und  three  distinct  classes  of  vessels  ; 
these  «re  the  ttrlertei,  veins,  an^  lympkaiict*  Now,  by  adverting  to  tfae^ 
eeversl  Ibnctions  necessary  to  maintain  the  vftaTity  of  a»  individual 
'psnt,  the  functions  of  the  diffi»rent  vessels  will  be  sufficient^  obvious^ 
The  arteries  convey  the  vitalized  blood  to  the  organ  for  the  porpose*  oT 
mttritieni  the  decomposing  organ,  however,  eliminates  effete  mraterialsr 
sttl  ttieie,  in  connection  with  the  mess  of  tb^  blood,  are  taken  up  by  the 
i^hit,  which  poeec^  no  diecrlmiiiatlng- action  ;  but  a  portion  tif  the  flal^ 
imsidClnlig  ^tn  decomposition  Is  not  eiSM,  and  hence  it  becomes  the  of^ 
-4M  of  the  lymphatics  to  absorb  the  nutritieuB  part  and  return  H  to  the 
JfrtStem  IbKVital  purposes.  'Wi  eatinot,  thereftre,  agree  with  fW-r  Wll- 
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lw»  tlfat  the  oB&ir  ^^  oi.tlimlym^iic.B^tgatk  ia  to  ioa^mtte>lMii,'aU.* 
though  than'  iA.otetainljr  a.  Jligh  dop«ft  9fiplai|mLbi)4ilf  iathff  o|fiai«dl 
tbat-^lf  mpkalior  veaiflls  .boar  a  wUtmg  9dalhlgy  to  aacemeat  oigaaa*   ,  -     <  j 

2Viic]keotom|f  in  Cr»it]0  ia'diaauaAed  by  Br,  Booattet^n,  (p.  175)  pad,  ia., 
bigMgr.  wtereitiiie  cate»  tliat  df  hia  qw&  tiaoghter,  is  narrated.    Xhe-^ 
^ild  was  attaoked  with  •yraptoma  of  croup  after  ezpoflure  to-  a  cold 
diiaagfat  of  air,  and.tbe  aymptomaoame  on  the  aaoceedaog  night  A.pisrr.; 
tion  of  pseudo- membrane  waa  thrown  up,  ahowing  oonelusively^  that  the ' 
case  "wns  genaind  ocoap.    AH  remediea  failing,  th^  disease  rapidly  pl6- 
greased,  aad  anfibcation  seemed  inevitable.    Insufflation  by  the  moii^ 
produeed  slight  relief,  bat  no.peraianent  benefit  ensued.    A  coiiaMltaftkB 
was  held,  and  the  <^inioa  prevailed  that  death  waa  inevitable^  and' that 
an  operation  would  be  onancoeasful.    The  heart  still  eentiQving  to  beat. 
Dr.  8.  determined  to  operate.    When  the  tradiea  waa  op^aed,  air  mah-  , 
ed  into  the  lungs  and  tbe  child  opened  ita  eyes;  artificial leapiration 
was  kept  up  fn  several  hours,  after  which  it  gradually  recovered.     Qn' 
the  fi^h  day  air  passed  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils ;  on  the  tenth 
day  the  wound  was  united. 

The  propriety  of  tracheotomy  in  croup  ha«  often  been  made  a  qaea- 
tion,  but  at  the  present  day  the  profeasion  ia  almost  a nanimouslyreitpoi- 
aed  to  the  epemtion ;  tbe  above  ease,  however,  is  evidence  that  it  may-  0&4 
oaatonally  succeed.^.. The.  exodative  process  in  croup  occupies  mere 
eai^ecially  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  and  death  is  commonly  eaoaad  - 
by  obatruction  in  the  larynx.  But  the  inflammatory  action  and  the  ex- 
udation of  lymph  ia  not  confined  to  the  trachea,  but  on  the  contrary, 
often  extends 'to  the  minute  bronchial  ramificationa.  In  thoee  examplea 
mrhere  tbe  dlaease  ia  most  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  tuba,  the  op«> 
eration  may  succeed ;  but  when  the  small  tubes  are  equally  involved^  an 
operation  will  be  perfectly  fiitile.  We  witnessed  a  post-mortem  reeent>- 
ly,  in  the  child  of  a  pbyaioian,  in  which  a  fiilse  membrane  existed  m  the 
trachea,  and  the  infiammation  extended  to  tbe  email  tubes ;  io  tbe  latter 
the  exudation  did  not  assume  this  form  of  membrane,  but  it  remaioeA 
liquid y  and  was  so  copi«nis  as  to  be  sufficient  to  cause  aufil>cat ion.  kl< 
tbria  inataiice,.  and  all  theae  where  the  aqialler  tubea  are  inv<dvad,  Ihe 
operation  would  of  coofae  fiiil.  With  a  view  to  the  operation  it  ia  iia«* 
poitant  to  detemiins  whether  the  obstruction  exists  in  the  super tsr  or 
infertor  portions  of  the  passage  9  and  this  can  be  determined,  with  mocl^ 
certainty,  by  the  genetal  eymptoms;  bat  more  especiaUy  by  the  pfaysieal 
rtgaa«  We  are  of  opioieot  theaefiiie ,  that  nuder  aome.etrettmltaiieeB  tbe 
operation  may  prove  aocoeaafiiJi. 
.  ^t0  Crow&ot  (p.  2A1)  relela  to  the  gteat  ^dviuitaga  to  be  i^mA 
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from  ikB  ftppUcaiioa  of  leeches  to  the  vxAn,  •ad  anas,  hi  poerpenJ  feter^ 
Hsr  admits  the  pMpriety  of  general  bieeffings,  to  ftiintaess,  ones  or 
twice,  bat  thinks  the  h»cal  hleecjiag  most  beneficial.  On  the  same 
principle,  that  of  derivation,  scrapie  doses  of  cakmiel,  followed,  if  neces- 
sary, by  saline  aperients^  are  advised*  The  additional  treatment  is  to- 
commended  to  be  of  the  most  soothing  oharaeter,  such  as  warm  stape» 
to  the  abdomen,  calomel  and  opiam,  saline  febrifuge,  and  the  patient% 
strength  should  be  sttpported  by  mild  nonrishment. 

The  pathology  of  puerperal  fever  is  new  well  anderstood,  and  it* 
treatment  is  based  upon  rational  principles*  If  any  department  of  mod- 
ieine  can  portray  in  strong  liglit  the  importance  of  pathokfgical  anmie* 
my,  it  is  that  of  puerperal  fever*  The  success  in  treatment  of  thia 
affection  now,  as  contrasted  with  that  prior  to  a  true  exposition  of  ite 
pathology,  is  conclusive  evidence  upon  thia  point.-  Puerperal  fever,  at 
a  former  period,  exhibited  a  degree  of  mortality  truly  frightful ;  and  al^ 
though  it  is  still  often  fata],  especially  when  prevailing  epidemically,  its 
mortality  is  certainly  greatly  diminished*  Puerperal  fever  is  essei^tial-^ 
ly  inflammatory.  Three  different  structures  may  be  the  principal!  seat 
of  disease,  although  all  may  be  simultaneously  implicated,  via:  the  peri- 
toneum, the  veins  ef  the  uterus,  and  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Uter^ 
ine  phlebUu  is  certainly  a  very  formidable  affection ;  and  its  insidious 
character,  resulting  from  a  remarkable  latency,  the.l^iseaeo  is  often  not 
suspected  until  the  remediable  stage  has  passed.  When  the  serous  en- 
velop is  affdcted;  the  disease  is  niore  obvious,  and  is  usually  -bit^aght 
under  the  influence  of  remedies  at  an  eariier  period.  A  remarkable 
feature  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  is,  a  tendency  to  sfMread  to  other  organa 
invested  by  a  similar  tissue.  Thus  hepatitis,  gastritis,  and  enteritia 
are  Creqnently  complicated  with  puerperal  fever.  A  remarkable  instance 
recently  came  under  our  observation,  in  which  serous  inflammation  had 
extended  from  the  uterus  to  the  liver,  diaphragm,  and  pleura  of  the  right 
side*  accompanied  by  effusion  of  lymph  and  pnruloid  material  within  the- 
Oftirky  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  This  tendency  to  extension  should 
ttsver  be  forgotten.  The  disease,  as  befbre  remarked,  is  eneniiaUy  in^ 
fUmnuUory^  and  unquestionably  should  be  treated  as  auch«  Early  and 
ptvmpi  depUimn  is  the  sine  qua  non  in  puerperal  fbver. 

Tke  JUdwiifes  of  Chreece,  with  their  ignoranoe  and  superstition,  are 
gfaphioally  described  by  Prof.  X.  Lardner,  (p.  182).  Tlieir  vemediea 
are  secret,  and  are  freely  employed  Without  the  adviee  of  a  physician* 
To  promote  metuirwUmnt  they  use  aloes,  croces,  robia  tinctorum,  and 
fresh  resin  of  firs,  mixed  with  turpentine,  is  regarded  as  in&llibie« 
fb\B  last  ie  often  aided  by  oam^ile  tea,  dee*  They  alio  resort  to  vai^r 
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liaths,  inibned  wHh  rue  and  orattge  leaves,  over  wMththe-  patent  k 
placed^  Violently  stimulating,  and  oflen  dangeronfl  remedlea  are  em- 
ployed against  steHHfy ;  these  are  commonly  introduced  per  vaginum. 
Those  most  employed  are,  bolases  of  myrrh,  camphor,  oil  of  camomile, 
musk,  and  cantharides!  In  difficult  and  protracted  labor,  they  gfi¥te 
brandy,  ram,  pepper,  oil  of  almonds,  and  sometimes  shake  the  [Patient 
violently.  They  administer  opium  largely  to  Infants,  and  comseqtiently, 
many  die  of  hydrocephalus.  It  is  alledged  that  an  emulsion  of  hasle^ 
nut  kernels  promotes  the  secretion  of  milk. 

What  can  we  say,  by  way  of  contrast,  of  w^cnfcan  Mdwive$f  Very 
little,  we  apprehend,  of  a  commendatory  character.  Ignorance,  extreme 
and  hopeless,  is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  nkid wives  of  this 
country.  We  have  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  encounter  one  who 
had  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  art  she  attempted  to  practice.  In- 
deed nothing  can  be  more  revolting  to  humanity  than  the  extreifne  igno- 
rance manifested  by  our  mid  wives. 

A  condensed  statement  of  the  process  of  digestion  is  rnserted  on  page 
184.  The  author,  Mr.  Paget  dwells  particularly  on  the  structure  of  the 
teeth  and  pharynx,  and  the  nature  of  salivary  secretion.  It  is  believed 
by  M.  M.  Sandras  and  Bouchardat  that  dissolved  substances  are  absorb- 
ed by  the  veins  of  the  stomach,  bat  the  insoluble  are  taken  into  the  htc- 
teals,  and  that  the  chief  classes  of  aliments  are  thus  disposed  of:  1.  Fi- 
brin, albumen,  casein,  gluten  and  the  gelatinous  tissues  are  dissolved  by 
the  hydrochlorie  acid,  (and,  probably,  of  pepsin).  S.  The  starchy  and 
saccharine  principles  are  converted  into  lactic  acid,  and  are  absorbed' in 
the  stomach.  3.  The  fatty  matters  are  .insoluble,  are  taken  up  by  the 
iacteals,  and  form  the  greater  part  of  the  chyle.  To  these  views,  Mr. 
Paget  does  not  fully  stkbscribe,  but  admits  that  some  of  the  starch 
may  b3  transformed  and  absorbed  in  the  stomach. 

We  may  present  the  whale  of  the  digestive  process  under  the  follow- 
ing heads:  1.  Mastication  and  insaliviltton.  2.  Solution  fn  the  stbtaf- 
ach,or  chymificaHon,  8.  Digestion  in  the  duodenum,  or  ehi/l^daHbn. 
4.  Absorption  of  the  chyle. 

The  object  of  mastication  and  insalivation  is  the  reduction  of  food  to 
small  particles ;  the  saliva  exerting  no  chemical  influence.  Solution  fs 
effected  by  the  gastric  juice,  the  active  solvents  of  which  reside  in  the 
hydrochtoric  acid  and  pepsin.  Albumen  is  the  immediate  product  of  A* 
gestioh,  and  forms  the  basis  of  all  nutriment;  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  principle' is  absolutely  formed  in  the  stomach,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  whether  it  is  introduced  w)t!i  the-  food,  and  elaborated  in  tHe 
process  of  digestion.    In  the  duodentim,  it  is  now  wellestablished  thbt 
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bil9:«oto  cke^itcaUj  upoa.tha  mtw,  procipitetea  the  fiacal  pottum»  and 
tli#  ckyle  beioj^  thus  freed  from  beterog^eoeooi  materiaU,  it  is  taken  «p 
ky  the  lacteele.  Fibrin  is  not  formed  oatii  albumen  undergoes  the  ne  • 
oeaeary  transformation  in  cbyiiferons  vessels.  Absorption  of  drinks  is 
aoQompHshed  by  tbe  veins. 

Jha  effects  of  starvation  on  tbe  size  of  the  heart  are  discussed  by  Dr^^ 
.Cl^sssat,  (p.  218).    His  conclusions  are  deduced  from  tbe  effects  of  ina- 
nition dh  the  muscular  system,  observing'  that  the  heart  is  liable  to  be 
rapidly  attacked,  and  sustains  a  great  loss  of  weight.    The  state  of  the 
heart  can,  then,- be  judged  of,  to  some  extent,  by  tbe  appearance  of  the 
extainal  muscles.    These  views  also  explain  the  fact,  that  the  mnscolar 
str^oture  of  the  heart  increases  while  animals  are  under  the  process  o^ 
training.    The  principles  arising  from  these  (acts  have  a  direct  practical 
application.    In  hypertrophy  of  heart  no  treatment  is  so  efficacious  as 
hat  of  a  reduction  of  food ;  and  we  are  fully  persuaded,  that  this  coarse, 
in  connection  with  other  appropriate  remedial  means,  will  relieve  moat 
oases  of  simpfe  cardiac  enlargement. 

Dr.  M.  Rosenthal  (p.  228)  offers  some  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
circulation  of  tbe  blood.  He  adverts  to  certain  experiments,  performed 
two  years  ago  in  Paris,  which  exemplified  the  influence  of  oxygen  in 
rendering  the  blood  florid ;  but  more  especially  showing  the  rapidity 
.with  which  the  change  took  place,  being  almost  Instantaneous  in  the 
aorta  upon  tho  exclusion  of  air  from  th^  trachea ;  and  the  eonclosion 
was  therefore  dr^wn,  that  the  circulation  Is  much  more  rapid  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Dr«  Rosenthral  offers  another  hypothesis  to  ex- 
plain the  rapid  change  in  the  blood.  He  refers  it  to  electricity.  It  is 
inferred  from  the  fa:t  that  the  galvanometer  is  made  to  deviate  when 
the  wire  is  connected  with  a  wound  in  a  living  animal,  that  fibrin  is  ua- 
der  the  influence  of  galvanic  forces,  and  hence  the  conditions  exist  ne* 
c^ssaiy  for  decomposing  and  reforming  water*  It  is  also  presumed,  that 
the  electrical  forces  are  influenced  or  governed  by  the  lungs,  and  that 
thfse  ergans  are  excited  whei^  they  come  in  contact  with  air  by  which 
electricity  is  developed;  water  is  thus  decomposed,  and  the  liberate 
j^fg^n  acts  on  blood  and  renders  it  florid.  The  ligature  on  the  trachea 
.^eranges  the  whole  process^  and  hence  the  floridity  of  the  blood. in  the 
9qrttk  is  initanib^  affected.  |Ie  concludes  the  subject  by  asking  several 
imestiopsy  by  way  of  introducing  several  new  doctHnes,  thus:  1«  Is  not 
.l^^sjij^i]^  ^nd  turning  pale  the  effect  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  electrical 
cojiFiditioi;«?  2.  1$  not  tbe  pujbe  the  result  of  alternate  disengagement 
^d  absolution  of  gi^aes  1  d»  Cannot  the  gases  expand  the  axterieS|'&|i^ 
aid  the  bloqd  in  rushing  into  the  smaHer  branches  1 
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It  w»il  at  c^oe  be  cooooded^  bj  every  uoprfjudiced  jnind,  tha,t  t^ 
views  of  Dr«  RoacDtbal  are  bypolbetical.  It  eeems  extremely  difficiilt 
for  many  persons  to  distingaisb  between  the  bumau  body  being  a  I9er9 
conduqtor  of  electricity  as  all  otbec  pbysical  bodies,  and  betw^n  c^- 
tricity  as  a  vital  agent*  There  is  no  proof,  either  in  ;ce&c9J(ice  tp  U^ 
nerves  or  any  other  part  of  the  human  organisation »  thai,  ^it^ctrioity 
performs  any  of  the  vital  functions.  Thus,  it  is  well  established  that 
electrical  currents  traverse  the  nerves,  but  it  is  equally  well  proves^ 
that  the  fluid  is  not  identical  with  the  nervous  principle.  The  laws, 
regulating  the  two  conditions  are  so  obviously  dissimilar,  that  it  )» 
strange  any  philosophical  mind  could  (or  a  moment  entertain  such  apro-> 
position. 

In  reference  to  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  diflerent  opinions  exiat* 
Physiologists  have  generally  concluded  that  the  blood  passes  the  rqund 
of  the  circulation  once  in  from  two  to  three  minutes.  Recent  experi-. 
ments,  however,  have  produced  some  doubt  in  relation  to  the  correctn^Qil? 
of  this  opinion.  Thus  Hering  injected  prussiate  of  potash  into  the  jog* 
ular  vein  of  a  horse,  and  in  thirty  aeconda  he  detected  it  in  the  vein  of 
the  opposite  side.  Blake  injected  nitrate  of  baryta  into  the  jugular  vein 
and  in  twoity  Mtconds  it  was  clearly  detected  in  the  opposite  carotid  aE« 
tery.  These  experiments  were  performed  with  much  apparent  pr^can* 
tion,  especially  those  of  Blake^  and,  in  our  opinion,  they  constitute  suffi- 
cient grouKid  for  new  investigations  in  reference  to  the  rapidity  of  the, 
circulation,  if  it  does  not  absolutely  disprove  the  old  doctrine  upon  this 
subject. 

Dr.  Bowles,  (p.  264],  gives  the  history  of  a  diseased  ovarium  which 
he  removed  by  an  operation.  Dr.  B.  preferred  the  long  incision,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  performing  this  operation*  The  re- 
sult of  this  case  is  additional  evidence  of  the  propriety  of  operajting  in 
cases  of  diseased  ovaria ;  and  although  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
considerable  hazard,  the  successful  issue  of  numerous  eases,  and  the  imr« 
possibilitjf  of  recovery  by  any  other  means,  are  sufficient  grounds  4<>jttSa 
tify  the  operation. 

Dc  B.  R.  Mitchell,  (p.  266)  discw^ses  the  causes  of  death  in  tfph^id 
fauer,.  He  dissents,  to  some  extent,  from  the  opinions  pf  the  Fren^hd 
and  others,  that  the  intestinal  lesion  is  the  chief  cpnise  of  death;,  but,- m 
the  contr^y,  he  inscribes  the  fatality  of  this  affection  more  to  a  lesion 
Qif  the  br^ip  than  to  that  of  Feyer'cf  glands.  These  vie.ws  are  bas^ 
measurably,  upon  the  fact,  .that  in  gi^aya  cases  delirium  is  a^  very  <h)M* 
ttfJit  attendant  upon  the  disease^  while  in  those  of  a  mild  gfade,  it  is 
coiaj^aratively  raro.    He  asserts  furLher>,thatthei.grea^.de:Yelqpineiit 
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of  the  intestinal  legion  is  tbe  feitare  in  the  miM  cues.  Tlie  antiior  re- 
probates the  practice  of  permitting  the  cerebral  eymptome  to  progrew 
without  appropriate  treatment,  and  declares  it  as  his  conviction,  that  an 
early  and  efficient  practice,  with  reference  to  this  particular  lesion, 
would  do  mu3h  to  diminish  the  mortality  of  typhoid  fever. 

This  subject  we  regard  as  of  paramount  importance,  involving  the 
correct  course  of  practice  in  a  fever  possessing  grave  lesions  and  a 
high  degree  of  mortality.  Dr.  Mitchell's  views  in  relation  to  cerebral 
complications  we  regard  as  partly  correct,  and  that  he  has  made  valua- 
ble suggestions  in  the  treatment  of  this  affection,  but  we  cannot  assent 
to  this  view  of  the  subject.  It  is^well  l^nown  that  a  difference  exists  in 
the  views  of  eminent  French  pathologists  as  to  the  nature  of  typhoid  fe- 
rer ;  thus  Lonis  regards  it  as  a  local  disease,  the  esssential  feature  be- 
ing the  lesion  of  Peyer*s  glands  ;  but  Ohomel  contends  that  it  is  an  idto- 
paihic  fever,  and  that  the  intestinal  lesion  is  a  secondary  affection. 
We  believe  the  views  of  Chomel  to  be  those  most  in  accordance  with  a 
rational  view  of  the  subject.  But  the  most  important  question  is,  what  are 
tfie  most  constant  lesions  found  afler  death  ?  According  to  general  obser- 
vation, it  is  fully  established  that  the  lesion  of  Peyer*s  glands  is  the  on- 
ly diseased  action  constantly  fouqd  in  this  form  of  fever ;  and  that  tbe 
affbction  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  other  organs  are  less  constant,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  not  characteristic.  Delirium  being  a  very  con- 
stant attendant,  especially  grave  cases,  is  not  evidence  that  (he  brain  is 
idiopaihicallp  implicated,  andwe  are  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  cere- 
bral affection  is  sympathetic  ;  but  that  a  mutual  reaction  subsists  be- 
tween the  intestinal  and  the  cerebral  lesions,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  M., 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  We  think  then,  that  the  facts  of  the  case  will 
establish  typhoid  as  an  idiopathic  fever,  complicated  with  inflammation 
and  ulceration  of  Peyer*s  glands,  as  an  essential  element,  but  frequeotly 
being  connected  in  its  course  with  congestion  and  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  with  bronchitis,  &c.  If  very  grave  cerebrebral  symptoms 
oeeur,  they  unquestionably  demand  immediate  and  prompt  treatment ; 
kit  if  the  intestinal  lesion  is  mild,  or  has  been  subdued,  the  affection  of 
tbe  brain  will  rarely  prove  fatal.  The  whole  subject  is  one  of  vast  im- 
portance, and  we  trust  that  every  physician  will  investigate  the  subject 
eritically  and  carefully. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  page  S81,  for  a  graphic  description,  by  M. 
M^lgaigne,  of  Tenaiomy,  its  abuses  and  the  results.  The  picture 
drawn  by  the  writer  is  truly  revolting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity,  in- 
dependetly  of  all  tcienttfic  or  rational  views.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
myotomy  may  be  mtde  available  in  some  Instances,  but  its  extraordin- 
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htj  &baM  by  M.  Gudrin,  and  others,  nhouklnot  be  CMntenenced  by  the 
pfo^Msion. 

Dr.  Beatty,  (p.  286)  expresses  the  opinion  that  ergoi  exerU  a  noxioue 
influence  on  the  nervoas  system  of  the  feet  as  during  parturition*  Ac- 
cording to  his  observation,  if  the  labor  be  accomplished  within  two  hwrt 
af^er  the  administration  of  ergot,  the  child  will  not  be  affected,  but  if 
delivery  is  not  completed  within  that  time,  the  danger  will  be  very 
great.  The  evidences  of  the  affection  of  tho  iniant  are,  spasms  of  «U 
the  muscles,  <*  altern&tting  with  relaxation  or  palsy,"  produced  by  a 
"direct  poisonous  effect  on  the  infant  before  delivery."  This  subject  is 
one  of  great  practical  importance,  and  if  finally  decided  according  to  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Beatty  and  others,  it  will  materially  affect  the  reputa- 
tion of  ergot  as  a  parturient  agent.  Of  course  these  views  presuppose 
the  admission  of  ergot  into  the  maternal  circulation,  and  that  it  can 
then  gain  access  to  the  foetal  circulation.  It  is  not  entirely  certain, 
however,  that  the  ill  effects  arising  from  ergot  may  be  correctly  attribu- 
ted to  the  asphyxia  and  congestion  of  the  brain  resulting  from  constant 
and  long  continued  uterine  action.  The  spasmodic  action  could  'be 
readily  accounted  for  upon  this  ground. 

Mr.  Storrs  (p.  289)  details  numerous  interesting  cases  to  show  that 
contagion,  or  poison,  of  a  certain  character,  may  be  conveyed  by  a  prac- 
titioner to  puerperal  cases,  and  give  rise  to  puerperal  fever.  Certain 
precautions,  after  attending  a  post  mortem  of  any  kind,  or  afler  dressing 
erysipelatous  ulcers,  are  urgently  enjoined.  The  paper  is  one  of  great 
interest,  and  should  be  carefully  read. 

Dr.  New,  (p.  901)  gives  the  symptoms,  diagnosis,  pathology  and  treat- 
ment, of  yellow  fever.  We  refer  to  the  article,  however,  without  any 
comments,  leaving  the  reader  unbiassed  to  form  his  own  opinions. 

Dr.  Black  (p.  321)  discusses  the  nature  of  tubercles  and  phthisis. 
Pew  subjects  in  pathology  excites  more  interest,  or  has  given  rise  to  a 
greater  diversity  of  opinion,  than  the  nature  of  tubercles. .  The  points 
of  most  intorobt  are  those  relating  to  the  proximale  cause  of  tubercles^ 
and  their  structure.  The  opinion  seems  now  to  be  gaining  with  \Jtm 
profession,  that  tubercles  arise  from  deranged  assimilation,  and  that  their 
deposition  is  the  result  of  deranged  secretion,  depending  however^  upon 
the  anterior  derangement  of  the  nutritive  elements.  This  is  what  is 
termed  by  Dr.  Williams,  d^  fibrinotu  degtneraHon  of  the  blood;  this  con* 
dition,  however,  we  cannot  presume  origintUiiSn  the  blood,  but  depend* 
rather  upon  a  general  derangement  of  the  assimilative  process.  It  is 
w»ll  known,  that  albumen  is  the  immediate  nutritive  element,  origina-* 
ting,  er  developed,  in  the  digestive  process ;  bat  belofs  the  nutriliT* 
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ftmctiom  can  be  e«nipletie4,  i\0  ftlbiim^iiinufet  be  trfkiwibroNd  ii^/frrvir^ 
If  transformation,  or  elaboration »  does  not  properly  take  place,  owiii|r  to 
«s  impaired  aasimilatiTe  aotjon»ihe  ^Ibtuaen  will  be  .insascaptible  of 
organisation;  and  when  dcipoaitod  a«  siiph  it  must  remain  as  a  foreign 
hody,  constituting'  iuberclet*    According  to  this  view,  tubercular  deposi- 
tion is  not  the  result  of  inflamttation ;  and  when  inflanunatoiy  action  Is 
present,  it  is  most  commonly  produce^d  by  die  irritating  action  of  tii^ 
diseased  mass.    If  this  general  view  pf  the  pathology  of  tubercle  b^  cor-- 
rect,  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  it  is  not  organized ;  indeed  there  is 
«very  probability  that  tubercular  deposits  are  wholly  devoid  of  anj 
organic  arrangement,  their  growth  being  accomplished  by  juxta-position. 
The  fact  that  vessels  have  been  occasionally  observed  passing  directly 
into  tubercles,  does  not  invalidate  the  opinion  expressed  above,  and  io? 
this  reason,  that  when  the  tubercular  matter  is  deposited,  portions  of 
cellular  tissue,  conti^ining  vessels,  are  occasionally  included  within  tbo 
diseased  masa,  piesenting  an  appearance  of  vaecularity,  but  which  does 
not  properly  belong  to  the  structure  of  the  tubercle.    Dr.  Carswell  is  of 
opinion  that  tuberculous  matter  is  most  frequently  deposited  on  mucous 
surfaces,  while  others  believe,  and  as  we  think  correctly,  that  the  cellu- 
lar tissue  is  Its  most  common  point  of  deposition. 

Dr.  Peacock,  (p.  856)  gives  the  history  and  treatment  of  a  ease  of  co** 
ffettive- fever.  We  have  only  to  remark  on  this  sQbject,  that  a  remark- 
able change  has  oeoirred  within  a  few  years,  in  the  treatment  of  conger* 
tive  fever  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  Formerly, 
'cahmel  and  purgative  were  the  remedies  chiefly  relied  on ;  now  quimne 
is  more  relied  oo  than  any  single  remedy.  Mercurials,  however,  are 
not  neglected,  but  they  are  employed  ra1»her  as  adjurants  than  as  princi- 
pal remedies.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  practice  has  been  greatly 
improved  by  this  change. 

Dr.  Williams  (pw  860,)  in  a  lecture  on  structural  diseases  of  Uie  ali^ 
imentary  caaal,  presents  a  very  good  outline  of  the  subjects  We  make  ' 
a  remark  upon  but  a  single  point.  Difficulties  sometimes  exiet  in  .dis'« 
tinguishing  between  simple  hypertrophy  and  scirriius  enlargement  of  the 
ooats  of  the  stomach.  Hypertrophy  perhaps  more  frequently  affects  the  nm* 
cons  coat,  while  the  greatest  degree  of  thickening  is  met  with  in  theceUu^ 
lar  tissue  7  the  musoular  coat  is  cfften  the  subject  of  increased  mitrition* 
-while  the  serons  tunio  is  hot  rarely  thus  afiect^d^  In  all  of  these  in-^ 
etanees,  however,  there  is  no  absolute  change  of  stvi|o4uie,the  derangps^ 
nent  consiating  of.  increaaed  nntritioa.  In  sciivhiis  and  cancer  a  poti*^ 
tive^haiige  of  structure  takes  plaoe:  depoaitione  ef  caneeirom  mioitttr 
sQcar»  aoad  replaoe,  to  a«  great  «xteiiti  th«  natwral  Uarapn.    TbM^  af» 
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«bief  traits  of  dlstinetioti  bet  trees  the  two  foms  ef  dSiOMe.    I>r«  Wil- 
liftme*  paper  in  one  of  interest,  and  will  well  repay  a  cttreful  perueaU 

Dr.  Cloee  (p.  367)  offere  some  very  good  practical  remarks  on  the  snb* 
jeot  of  constipation.  Several  strikiikg  cases  are  detailed^  illustrating  in 
a  very  forcible  manner,  the  evil  coneeqaenees  arising  from  accamnlations 
of  foculent.  He  recommends  aloes  and  soap  as  the  last  combination  for 
overcoming  the  obstroction. 

Dr.  Pardee  (p^  410)  details  a  case  oT  gnmnXt^r  degtMraiion  of  the 
kidneys.  This  affaction  is  one  of  considerable  importance.  Independ- 
ent of  the  local  organic  affection  of  the  organ,  rapid  emaciation,  dropsi- 
cal effusions  dec,  are  effects  which  do  more  to  destroy  the  patient  than 
the  local  disease.  Emaciation  ensues,  because*  albumen,  which  is  the 
proximate  nutritive  element,  is  rapidly  conveyed  out  of  the  system*  there- 
by directly  diminishing  tho  means  of  sustaining  the  system.  It 
aeems  not  improbable  that  dropsy  may  result,  ixva  great  degree,  from 
the  diminished  viscidity  of  the  blood,  and  a  tendency  t6  exhalation  thus 
produced. 

Dr.  Williams  (p.  414)  offers  some  remarks  on  the  'difRnrent  forms  of 
dftpeptia:  viz:  the  inflammatory ,  atonic ^  And  irritable,  ♦  *  *  ♦ 
We  are  fully  persuaded  that  chronic  inflammation,  or  a  high  degree  of 
irritation  are  the  most  common  conditions  of  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia* 
The  vascular  and  nervous  excitement  may  separately  preponderate  in 
different  cases ;  and  hence,  a  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  is,  that 
when  vascular  action  predominates,  depletion  is  the  most  apropriate  re* 
medy,  but  where  the  nervous  excitement  is  the  chief  element  in  disease, 
narcotics  and  other  remedies  to  allay  the  excitement  are  most  appropri- 
ate. We  suppose,  then,  that  local  depletion,  narcotics,  and  finally  ton- 
ics, are  generally  indicated,  10  cardinal  remedlee  in  ^^epsta.  Each 
individual  case,  however,  will' require  adjurante  eoited  to  its  peculiar 
complications.  Remedies  administered  for  the  pitrpose  of  reikxrinff  the 
seereHotUy  will  prove  unavailing,  as  such,  for  the  secretions  of  the  stom-^ 
aeh  can  only  be  restored  by  correcting  the  state  of  the  vascular  and  ner* 
votts  excitement.  Idiopathic  atony,  as  a  strong  cause  of  dyspepsia,  we 
iipprehend  to  be  extremely  rare,  except  in  aged  persons. 

Dr.  Shipman  (p.  423)  details  several  cases  in  which  the  yse  of  tobac^ 
CO  exerted  a  marked  deleterious  in^uenee.  The  symptoms  in  these  ca-* 
ees  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and  Dr*  9.  believes  characteristic  of  tobac- 
co. The  vast  amount  of  sufferHug  produced  by  this  worse  than  uselesn 
weed,'is  truly  astonishing,  and  it  should  be  the  duty  of  every  phyaioVani 
to  warn  tho  public,  and  especially  his  patients,  agttinst  its  pemictee* 
effoots.  ^0  medical  moH  shduld  ever  uife  tobacco  in  any  form  except 
medicinally. 
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No.  10>  cpinmttoedfl  with  an  Intefostiag'  piiper  on  milk-^ickneif,  finon 
the  pen  of  J.  F»  Hibberd,  H.  D.,  presentlog  s^n  extended  compar'iBon  be- 
tween the  symptoms  of  this  disease  and  a  complicate  remittent  fe?er — 
intended  to  establish  the  $tronge$i  simUUude,  if  not  identily^  in  their  na- 
ture—he  infers  for  each  a  Common  cause,  malaria.  His  array  of  facts 
and  argument,  though  strong,  leaves  his  views  of  the  pathology  of  the 
disease,  as  but  a  well  supported  hypotbesis-^its  malarious  origin  an  in- 
genious coi^ecture.  The  treatment^  from  our  own  and  the  observation 
of  others,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and  best.  During  the  deep  depression  of 
the  functional  energy  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves— while  the  stomach  is 
rejecting  all  things,  might  not  3i,  or  3ii  of  quinine,  spread  with  simf^ 
cemte,  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  epigastrium  and  fore  arms  pre- 
viously stripped  of  their  cuticle  ?  The  paper  is  worthy  a  most  atteDtiv« 
consideration. 

J.  Bower  Harrison,  on  page  467,  introduces  some  most  valuable  le- 
marks,  on  the  iii\portance  of  a  knowledge  of  constitutional  peculiarities 
in  the  study  and  treatment  of  disease..  In  illustration  of  his  purpose, 
he  presents  sofbfuIW,  rachitis,  &c.,  the  developments  of  which  are  eo  slow 
and  insidious,  and  their  physical  signs  so  slight  and  subtle,  at  com- 
mencement, **  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  pronounce  on  their  exist- 
ence.** So  entirely  do  they  appear  incidental  to  some  latent  cause— we 
aro  constrained  to  infer  them  '*  ta  be  results  of  some  peculiarity  of  con- 
stitution ^*  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature.  The  study  of  molecorai 
peculiarity  and  arrangement,  in  depraved  or  defective  constitutions,  is 
engaging  the  first  ipinds  in  our  profession,  as  being  essential  to  a  right 
understanding  and  treatment  of  most  cases  chronic,  or  obscure,  in  char- 
acter. The  subject  is  full  of  interest,  and  presents  a  iietd,  in  which  ev- 
ery lover  pf  th|  ir^tdrcsts  of  medical  scienif  should  be  an  active  laborer. 

To  the  very  able  article  on  Scarlatina,  by  Dr.  Tweed ie,  we  would 
bespeak  an  especial  attention.  Its  lucid  and  forcible  presentment  of 
the  history,  various  forms,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of  this  diseasa, 
mark  it  as  ohe  of  the  fullest.,  clearest,  that  has  met  our  obeervatioB. 
Therefore,  and  because,  also,  that  the  excellent  work,  from  which  we 
have  made  the  extract,  may  not  be  conveniently  procured  by  many  of 
our  readers,  we  have  thought  the  paper,  though  lengthy,,  would. ptove 
very  acceptable.  £!ven  Small-Pox,  with  equal  care,  has  hardly  proved 
more  destructive  thi^n  the  malignant  forms  of  this  affect  ion.  A  right 
understanding  of  it,  then,  cannot  be  too  well,  or  broadly  extended. 

Around  the  pathology  of  this  terrible  fever,  however,  there  still  hangs 
tome  obscurity.  We  are  astonished  on  post  morten  examinatioiis,  to 
find  the  results  of  inflammation«  so  aUglit  in  parts,  that  presented  in  life^ 
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Buch  fearful  appearances.,  A  clearer  knowledge  of  the  patiiologkal 
condition  of  those  tissues  more  immediately  connected  with  the  faUjiljr 
of  the  disease,  would  give  a  more  settled  and  surer  treatment  to  il« 
different  forms.  Leaving  to  others  the  investigation  of  this  very  impor- 
tant point,  which  our  time  and  limits  deny  to  us  at  present,  we  would 
remark  that  several  distinct  appearances,  whether  they  stand  as  causes 
or  consequences,  bear  a  very  uniform  relation  to,  and  tell  i^e  degree  of 
the  dangers  of  this  disease. 

When  the  fauces  and  skin  are  of  a  bright  florid  red— the  fever  open 
and  free — the  brain,  lungs  and  gastro-intestinal  tube,  none,  or  unimpor- 
tantly disturbed — the  disease  presents  its  natural  appearance,  and  runs 
its  course  safely,  under  the  simplest  management. 

As  the  eruption  on  the  skin,  and  fauciai  mucous  membrane  is  darker, 
%B  the  body  grows  cooler,  the  extremities  colder^iis  the  pulse  increases 
in  rapidity  and  feebleness — as  dyspncea,  more  qt  less  stupor  and  deliri* 
um,  vomitiog  and  diarrhiea,  separately,  or  combined,  appeur,  so  do  they  go 
together,  as  physical  signs,  to  show  the  ordinary  complications  of  the 
fever  in  its  extreme  and  fatal  variation  from  its  simple,  natural  form.  If 
congestions  about  th3  brain,  bronchial  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membranes,  in  any  serious  degree,  are  not  essential  elements  to  a  pHr€ 
scarlatina,  shall  not  these  by  a  safe  induction,  be  regardf^  and  treated) 
when  they  do  appear,  as  (reflected  ]]  complicatioNSf  Teavigg  the  simple, 
pure  fever,  with  simplest  care,  to  hold  its  course  through  its  natural  time 
of  duration. 

Without  extended  argument  in  its  favor  we  will  submit  for  the  con*- 
sideration  of  our  readers,  the  practical  results  of  our  view  on  this  sub* 
ject,  carried  out  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina,  through  several,  and  some 
severe  epidemics,  in  every  instance  where  we  met  evidence  of  conges- 
tion, or  great  depression  of  the  functional  energies  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  of  animal  life,  generally— .as  manifested  by  stupor,  or  delirium, 
with  lethargy  and  prostration  of  the  muscular  apparatus:  or  where  there 
was  dyspncea,  or  the  organs  of  the  cerebral  and  thoracic  cavities  weje 
both  implicated,  we  immediately  applied  "blankets,  wrung  from  hot 
water,  including  the  hips  and  lower  extremities,  and  continued  by  chan- 
ging th3m,  to  as  high  a  heat  as  the  patient  could  bear  without  distress, 
till  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  both,  were  relieved.  Cjirl^.  ammonia,  or 
'muak,  or  the'ur  combination  were  administered  to  sustain  the  nerves  in 
the  react!  ve^etTort,  and  if  this  proved  extreme,  a  #/oi(%bleeding,  by  leech- 
es, from  the  throat  or  chest  was  kept  up  as  the  local  congestion  demand- 
ed. Tepid  water — cold  sometimes,  with  our  own  hand,  but  never  trusted 
to  a  nurse — was  constantly  applied  to  the  whole  head,  while  there  was 
heat  or  oppression  about  the  brain,  to  secure  a  contraction  of  its  vessels 
by  the  cold  induced  through  evaporation,  and  a  stimulating  gargle  ap- 
plied, by  a  sofl  mop,  thoroughly  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  fauces,  with 
mild  evacuants,  or  enemata,  constituted  together,  the  means  of  convert- 
ing to  a  most  gratifying  extent,  the  complicate  into  the  iimple  scarlatina, 
which  was  afterwards  treated  according  to  the  force  of  previous  ^yrap'* 
toms.  The  brightening  co&ntenance  and  color  of  the  skin  and  fauces 
are  true  and  clear  guides  as  to  the  extent  to  which  we  should  urge  the 
preceding  treatment  in  low,  or  typhoid  cases.  , 

So  strongly  are  we  impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  applying 
gargles  with  the  mop,  we  cannot  forbear  urging  its  use.  It  is  scarce 
possible  to  get  children  to  carry  the  gargle  over  the  extent  of  the  faHoial 
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Ifl^AmnMitfon^  of  congMtion.  Even  adults,  wliefe  the  p^rts  are  much 
awoHen  and  enfeebled,  either  cannot,  or  will  not  extend  it  thoroughly 
eVei*  i\\6  diseased  surfhce. 

If,  .then,  as  all  admit,  the  gargles  are  importantly  usefbl  in  treating 
tbarlatina,  and  the  most  careless  observer  or  thinker,  cannot  but  see  by 
» tery  little  attention,  that  these  do  not  reach  the  disease  fully,  especial- 
ly Id  the  hands  of  younger  patients,  by  the  ordinary  mode  of  administer- 
ing them — we  feel  that  we  have  not  only  an  apolo£-y  for  using  it  our- 
0elves,  but  for  the  expressing  some  astonishment  tbat  so  many  able 
writers  should  have  neglected  to  urge  the  use  of  the  mop,  or  some  other 
InMrottent  that  would  bear  the  gargle  wit|i  certainty  to  the  diseased 
parts.     We  have  often,  without  any  other  change  in  the  treatment  than 
the  careful  use  of  the  mop  in  applying  the  gargle,  seen  cases  of  desper- 
ate appearance,  made  simple  and  easy  of  management,  in  a  very  short 
time.    In  this  we  feej  very  confident  we  are  not  mistaken.    We  apply 
eareAiIly  with  the  mop,  i\m  s/imolating  gargle  to  the  fauces,  on  the 
Same  principle  we  would  apply  the  blister,  or  a  stimulating  dressing,  to 
any  part  to  prevent  or  check  a  gangrenous  tendency.     And  in  this  dis- 
•hse  we  can  scarce,  in  any  case,  be  sure  that,  sooner  or  later,  this  ten- 
deney  will  not  be  set  up.    If  the  disease  be  suddenly  violent,  and  not 
arrested,  the  faucw  will  be  livid  and  the  patient  rapidly  die,  as  by  apo- 
plexy.    Post-mortem  dissections,  in  such   cases,  will  show  scarce  a 
trace  of  inflammation  about  the  fauces  beyond  some  fullness  of  its  ves- 
sels— ^the  brain  shows  injection  through  its  sdbst-ance  and  often  efl^usion 
beneath  its  arachnoid  membrane,  or  in  the  ventricles.     If  the  patient 
survive  the  attack  in  such  instances  sufRciently  long,  the  first  result  of 
the   inflammatory  shock  upon  the  fauces  will  be  seen  in  gangrenous 
slooghs.    The  shock  has  been  too  violent  for  the  inflammation  to  termi- 
nate in  resolution.    The  parts  are  too  crushed  for  this.     Is  it  strange, 
then,  that  a  part  so  highly  vital,  in  so  immediate  contiguity  to  the  brain 
—-receiving  from  it  some  of  the  most  important  nerves,  should  extend  to 
it,  when  in  actual  or  incipient  gangrene,  a  fatal  oppression  1     If  not.  is 
H  not  imperiousiy  demanded,  by  every  principle  of  sound  practice  and  of 
fteling,  that  the  remedy  which  may  arrest  the  gangrenpus  tendency  of 
the  faucial  tissues,  should  be  applied  to  the  parts  not  only  with  care,  but 
with  certainty  f 

Gastro-enteritic  complication  requires  but  little  to  be  withdrawn  from 
the  preceding  treaffnent,  save  the  stimuli  named.  Happily,  therefore, 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  this  variety,  seldom  suffers  seriously,  if 
the  gastro-entritis,  be  treated  promptly.  The  applications  to  the  head 
and  fauces,  should  not  be  neglected,  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  dis- 
turbance about  them,  whether  primitive  or  secondary. 


An  apology  to  the  patrons  of  the  Lancet — and  in  justice  to  the  char- 
acter bf  its  prompt,  energetic,  and  talented  editor,  an  explanation  is  due 
for  the  delay  of  this  number.  When  the  editor  left  for  Europe,  most  of 
the  matter  for  the  present  number  was  prepared,  and  every  arrangement 
inade  for  an  early  issue.  The  ill  health  of  the  friend  to  whom  it  was 
given  in  charge — the  pro  tern,  editors,  at  Lexington,  for  special  reasons, 
preferring  delay,  to  the  issaing  it  there,  and  other  uncontrollable  difll- 
c^Ufta  Combined  to  make  thi^  late  appearance  unardidable. 
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